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fipr  brother's  love  for  her — Shares  his  studies — Her  father's  death — Her  grief 
— Wooed  by  Seymour,  the  lord  admiral — Refuses  his  hand — Offended  at  his 
mar^i^ge  with  the  queen  dowager — Princess  Mary  invites  her  to  live  with  her 
— She  resides  with  queen  Katharine  Parr — Her  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and 
Rc^er  Ascham — Freedoms  of  the  admiral — The  queen's  jealousy — Elizabeth 
removes  to  Cheston  —  Her  letters  to  the  queen  and  admiral  —  Death  and  be- 
quest of  queen  Katharine  Parr  —  The  adrairal's  clandestine  courtship  of 
Elizabeth  —  Injurious  reports  concerning  it  —  Elizabeth's  conferences  with 
Parry — Her  governess,  Ashley,  sent  to  the  Tower — Examination  of  Elizabeth 
— Restraint  at  Hatfield — Defends  her  governess — Letter  to  the  protector — Her 
confessions — Her  governess  superseded  by  lady  Tyrwhit — Disdainful  conduct 
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We  now  come  to  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  annals  of  female 
royalty,  that  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  second  queen  regnant  of  England. 
The  romantic  circumstances  of  her  birth,  the  vicissitudes  of  her  child- 
hood, and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which  she  bore  herself,  amidst  the  storms 
ind  perils  that  darkened  over  her  during  her  sister's  reign,  invested  her 
with  almost  poetic  interest,  as  a  royal  heroine,  before  her  title  to  the 
reeal  succession  was  ratified  by  the  voice  of  a  generous  people,  and  the 
brilliant  success  of  her  government,  during  a  long  reign,  surrounded 
her  maiden  diadem  with  a  blaze  of  glory  which  has  rendered  her  the 
most  popular  of  our  monarchs,  and  blinded  succeeding  generations  to 
her  faults. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  gracious  office  in  the  world  to  perform, 
with  strict  impartiality,  xhe  duty  of  a  faithful  biographer  to  a  princess 
90  endeared  to  national  pride  as  Elizabeth,  and  to  examine,  by  the  cold 

J'  {^) 
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calm  light  of  truth,  the  flaws  which  mar  the  bright  ideal  of  Spenser's 
^  Glorianna,''  and  Shakespeare's 

*«Fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west.-* 

Like  the  wise  and  popular  Auguatua  Caesar,  Elizabeth  understood  tlie 
importance  of  acquiring  the  good  will  of  that  class  whoae  friendship  or 
enmity  goes  hr  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  princes ;  the  might  of  her 
throne  was  supported  by  the  pens  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age. 
Very  difierent  might  have  been  the  records  of  her  reign,  if  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  Bacon,  the  eloquence  of  Sidney,  the  poetic  talents  of 
Spenser,  the  wit  of  Harrington,  and  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  had  been 
arrayed  against  her,  instead  of  combining  to  represent  her  as  the  imper- 
sonification  of  all  earthly  perfection—scarcely,  indeed,  short  of  divinity. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  however,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chamhrej  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  personal  history  of  Eng- 
land's Elizabeth  without  showing  that  she  occasionally  forgot  the  dig- 
nity of  the  heroine  among  her  ladies  in  wailing,  and  indulged  in  follies 
which  the  youngest  of  her  maids  of  honour  would  have  blushed  to 
imitate.  The  web  of  her  life  was  a  glittering  tissue,  in  which  good  and 
evil  were  strangely  mingled,  and  as  the  evidences  of  friend  and  foe  are 
woven  together,  without  reference  to  the  prejudices  of  either,  or  any 
other  object  than  to  show  her  as  she  was,  the  lights  and  shades  must 
sometimes  appear  in  strong  an(^  even  painful  opposition  to  each  other, 
for  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  such  the  littlenesses 
of  human  greatness. 

Queen  Elizabeth  first  saw  the  light  at  Greenwich  palace,  the  favourite 
abode  of  her  ro3ral  parents,  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bole3m.  Her  birth 
is  thus  quaintly  but  prettily  recorded  by  the  contemporary  historian. 
Hall : — ^  On  the  7th  day  of  September,  being  Sunday,  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  faire 
ladye,  on  which  day  the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  home  to  the  christen- 
ing." 

The  apartment  in  which  she  was  bom  was  hung  with  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  history  of  holy  virgins,  and  was  from  that  circumstance 
called  the  Chamber  of  the  Virgins.  When  the  queen,  her  mother,  who 
had  eagerly  anticipated  a  son,  was  told  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
daughter,  she  endeavoured,  with  ready  tact,  to  attach  adventitious  im- 
portance to  her  in&nt,  by  saying  to  the  ladies  in  attendance : — ^  They 
may  now,  with  reason,  call  this  room  the  Chamber  of  Virgins,  for  a 
virgin  is  now  bom  in  it  on  the  vigil  of  that  auspicious  day,  on  which 
the  church  commemorates  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  * 

Heywood,  though  a  zealous  eulogist  of  the  Protestant  principles  of 
Elizabeth,  intimates  that  she  was  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  and  for  that  cause  devoted  to 
a  maiden  life.  ^  The  lady  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  ^  was  bom  on  the  eve 
of  the  Virgin's  nativity,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  annuncia- 
tion. Even  that  she  is  now  in  heaven  with  all  those  blessed  viigins 
that  had  oil  in  their  lamps." 

*  Leti's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Notwithstanding  the  hitter  disappointment  felt  by  king  Henry  at  the 
sex  of  the  infant,  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sudg  in  honour  of  her  birth, 
and  the  preparations  for  her  christening  were  made  with  no  less  magni- 
ficence than  if  his  hopes  had  been  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir 
to  the  crown. 

The  solemnization  of  that  sacred  rite  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  10th  of  September,  the  fourth  day  afler  the  birth  of  the 
infant  princess.  On  that  day  the  lord  mayor,  with  the  aldermen  and 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  dined  together  at  one  o'clock,  and  then, 
in  obedience  to  their  summons,  took  boat  in  their  chains  and  robes,  and 
rowed  to  Greenwich,  where  many  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  royal  ceremonial. 

All  the  walls  between  Greenwich  palace  and  the  convent  of  the  Grey 
Friars  were  hung  with  arras  and  the  way  strewn  with  green  rushes. 
The  church  was  likewise  hung  with  arras.  Gentlemen  with  aprons 
and  towels  about  their  necks  guarded  the  font,  which  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  church,  it  was  of  silver  and  raised  to  the  height  of  three 
steps,  and  over  it  was  a  square  canopy  of  crimson  satin  fringed  with 
gold— about  it,  a  space  railed  in,  covered  with  red  say.  Between  the 
choir  and  chancel,  a  closet  with  a  fire  had  been  prepared  lest  the  infant 
should  take  cold  in  being  disrobed  for  the  font  When  all  these  things 
were  ready,  the  child  was  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and  the 
procession  set  out  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  the  Grey  Friars;  of 
which  building  no  vestige  now  remains  at  Greenwich. 

The  procession  began  with  the  lowest  rank,  the  citizens  two  and 
tv%-o  led  the  way,  then  gentlemen,  esquires,  and  chaplains,  a  gradation 
of  precedence,  rather  decidedly  marked,  of  the  three  first  ranks,  whose 
distinction  is  by  no  means  definite  in  the  present  times ;  after  them  the 
aldermen,  and  the  lord  mayor  by  himself,  then  the  privy  council  in 
robes,  then  the  peers  and  prelates  followed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
bore  the  gilt  covered  basons;  then  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  the 
taper  of  virgin  wax ;  next  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  salt,  and 
the  lady  Mary  of  Norfolk  (the  betrothed  of  the  young  duke  of  Rich- 
mond) carrying  the  chrisom,  which  was  very  rich  with  pearls  and 
gems;  lastly  came  the  royal  infant,  in  the  arms  of  her  great-grand- 
mother, the  dowager  duchess  of  Norfolk,  under  a  stately  canopy  which 
was  supported  by  the  uncle  of  the  babe,  George  Boleyn  lord  Rochford, 
the  lords  William  and  Thomas  Howard,  the  maternal  kindred  of  the 
mother,  and  lord  Hussey,  a  newly  made  lord  of  the  Boleyn  blood. 
Tfje  babe  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  with  a  train  of 
regal  length,  furred  with  ermine,  which  was  duly  supported  by  the 
countess  of  Kent,  assisted  by  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  grandfather  of 
the  little  princess,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  On  the  right  of  the  infant, 
marched  its  great  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his  marshal's  stafi^— 
on  the  other,  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  The  bishop  of  London,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremonv,  received  the  infant  at  the  church  door  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  assisted  by  a  grand  company  of  bishops  and  mitred  ab- 
bots ;  and,  with  all  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  this  future  groat 
Protestant  queen  received  the  name  of  her  grandmother^  ¥A\x^\>eV\v  ol 
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York.  Cratuner,  trchbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  her  godfather,  and  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  and  marchioness  of  Dorset  her  godmothers.  Aftei 
Elizabeth  had  received  her  name,  garter  king-at^arms  cried  aloud  :— 
^  God  of  his  infinite  goodness,  sena  a  prosperous  life  and  long,  to  the 
high  and  mighty  princess  of  England,  Elizabeth  P^ 

Then  a  flonrish  of  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  roywl  child  was  borne 
to  the  altar,  the  gospel  was  read  over  her,  and  she  was  confirmed  by 
Cranmer,  who,  with  the  other  sponsors,  presented  the  christening  giAs. 
He  gave  her  a  standing  cup  of  gold,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  a  cup  of 
gold  fretted  with  pearls,  being  completely  unconscious  of  the  chemical 
antipathy  between  the  acidity  of  wine  and  the  misplaced  pearls.  The 
marchioness  of  Dorset  gave  three  gilt  bowls,  pounced,  with  a  cover;  and 
the  marchioness  of  Elxeter  three  standing  bowls,  graven  and  gilt,  with 
covers.  Then  were  brought  in  wafers,  comfits,  and  hypocras,  in  such 
abundance  that  the  company  had  as  much  as  could  be  desired. 

The  homeward  procession  was  lighted  on  its  way  to  the  palace  with 
five  hundred  stafi*  torches,  which  were  carried  by  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  and  the  king's  servants,  but  the  infant  herself  was  surrounded  by 
gentlemen  bearing  wax  flambeaux.  The  procession  returned  in  the 
same  order  that  it  went  out,  save  that  four  noble  gentlemen  carried  the 
sponsor's  gifts  before  the  child,  with  trumpets  flourishing  all  the  way 
preceding  them,  till  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber.  The 
king  commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  thank  the  lord  mayor  and  citi- 
zens heartily  in  his  name  for  their  attendance,  and  after  they  had  power- 
fully refreshed  themselves  in  the  royal  cellar,  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  barges. 

The  queen  was  desirous  of  nourishing  her  infant  daughter  from  her 
own  bosom,  but  Henry,  with  his  characteristic  selfishness,  forbade  it, 
lest  the  frequent  presence  of  the  little  princess  in  the  chamber  of  her 
T03ral  mother  should  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  himself.^  He 
appointed  for  Elizabeth's  nurse  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  named  Hokart, 
whom  he  aAerwards  ennobled ;  and  he  invested  tlie  dutchess-do wager 
of  Norfolk  with  the  office  of  state  governess  to  the  new-bom  babe, 
giving  her  for  a  residence  the  fair  mansion  and  all  the  rich  furniture, 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  Anne  Boleyn  when  he  created  her  marcliioness 
of  Pembroke,  with  a  salary  of  six  thousand  crowns' 

The  lady  Margaret  Bryan,  whose  husband,  sir  Thomas  Bryan,  was  a 
kinsman  of  queen  Aime  Boleyn,  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  governess 
in  ordinary  to  Elizabeth,  as  she  had  formerly  been  to  the  princess  Mary : 
she  was  called  ^  the  lady  mistress." 

Elizabeth  passed  the  two  first  months  of  her  life  at  Greenwich  Palace, 
with  the  queen  her  mother,  and  during  that  period  she  was  frequently 
taken  for  an  airing  to  Eltham,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  On  the  2d 
of  December,  she  was  the  subject  of  the  following  order  in  council : — 

■*Tbe  king's  higJiDess  hath  mppointed  that  the  lady  princess  Elizabeth  (almost 
three  months  old)  sliall  be  taken  from  htfice  towards  Hatfield  upon  Wednesday 
next  week ;  that  on  Wednesday  night  she  is  to  lie  and  repose  at  tbo  bouse  of 
tha  earl  of  Rutland  at  Enfield,  and  the  next  day  to  be  conveyed  to  Hatfield,  an  J 

'Led,  "Ibid, 
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dtere  to  mDmin  with  luch  bovuebold  as  die  king's  highneM  has  eitablisLed  for 
Ike  «ime.**  ^ 

Hertford  Cutle  was  first  named,  but  scratched  through  and  changed 
to  Hatfield. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  she  became,  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
which  settled  the  succession,  in  default  of  heirs  male  to  Henry  VHI.,  on 
the  female  issue  of  that  monarch  by  Anne  Boleyn,  the  heiress-presump- 
lire  to  the  throne,  and  her  disinherited  sister,  the  princess  Mary,  was 
compelled  to  yield  precedency  to  her. 

Soon  after  this  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  unconscious  babe,  she 
was  removed  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Chelsea,'  on 
on  whom  the  charge  of  herself  and  her  extensive  nursery  appointments 
were  thrust  When  she  was  thirteen  months  old,  she  was  weaned,  and 
the  preliminaries  for  this  important  business  were  arranged  between  the 
officers  of  her  household  and  the  cabinet  ministers  of  her  august  sire, 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  had  been  involved  in 
the  matter.  The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a  letter  from  sir 
William  Powlet  to  Cromwell,  on  this  subject : — 

**  The  king's  grace,  well  considering  the  letter  directed  to  yon  fVom  my  lady 
B.'ain  and  other  my  lady  princess*  officers,  his  grace,  M'ith  the  assent  of  the 
r^  jrcn'«  grace,  hath  fully  determined  the  weaning  of  my  lady  princess  to  be 
done  with  all  diligence/' 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  little  princess  is  to  have  the  whole  of 
any  one  of  the  royal  residences  tliought  best  for  her,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  has  given  orders  for  Langley  to  be  put  in  order  for  her  and 
her  suite ;  which  orders,  he  adds — 

*•  This  messonj?er  hath,  wiilinl,  a  letter  from  the  queen's  jprace  to  my  lady 
Brinn,  and  that  his  grace  and  the  queen's  grace  doth  well  and  be  merry,  and  all 
tlielrs,  thanks  be  to  God. — From  Saruin,  Oct.  9ih."* 

Scarcely  was  this  nursery  aflair  of  state  accomplished,  before  Henry 
exerted  his  paternal  care  in  seeking  to  provide  the  royal  weanling  with 
a  suitable  consort,  by  entering  into  a  negociation  with  Francis  1.  of 
France  for  a  union  between  this  infant  princess  and  the  duke  of  Angou- 
lcine«  the  third  son  of  that  monarch.  Henry  proposed  that  the  young 
duke  should  be  educated  in  England,  and  stipulated  that  he  should  hold 

*  >Trypc.  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 

*  The  nir  of  tliis  beaiitifid  village  agreed  so  well  with  the  royal  infant,  that 
Henry  VIII.  built  a  palace  there,  of  which  the  husband  of  her  governess,  lady 
Bryan.  wa»  given  the  ]X)3t  of  keeper ;  and  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
&ne  roum  in  the  Manor-house,  as  it  was  aAcrwards  called,  was  known  by  the 
r.iine  of  queen  Elizabeth's  nursery.  There  is  an  old  mulberry  tree  in  the  gar- 
ii-n^.  which  claims  the  honour  of  having  been  planted  by  her  hand.  The  king 
9..<o  erected  a  conduit  at  Kensington  for  supplying  the  nursery  palace  with  spring 
water.  This  conduit  still  exists  within  her  majesty's  forcing  grounds,  on  the 
west  side  of  Kensington  palace  green ;  it  is  a  low  building,  witli  walls  of  great 
thickness,  the  roof  covereil  witli  bricks  instead  of  tiles :  tlie  roof  is  groined  with 
rjde  arches,  and  tlie  water  pours  copiously  into  a  square  reservoir.  Tradition 
df^rlares  that  it  was  used  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  child,  as  a  bathing  house  i 
it  i*  therefore  regarded  with  peculiar  interest. — Faulkner's  Kensington,  p.  20. 

*  The  letter  occurs  in  1034.  State  Papers,  CromwcH's  correspondence,  m  th» 
l&pter-bouse,  fiunde  P. 
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the  duchy  of  AngouMme,'  independently  of  the  French  crown,  in  the 
event  of  his  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  through  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth.' 

The  project  of  educating  the  young  French  prince,  who  was  selected 
for  the  husband  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  England,  according  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  realm  of  which  she  might  hereafter  become 
the  sovereign,  was  a  sagacious  idea,  but  Henry  clogged  the  matrimonial 
treaty  with  conditions  which  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  king  of 
France  to  ratify,  and  it  proved  abortive. 

The  tragic  events  which  rendered  Elizabeth  motherless  in  her  third 
year,  and  degraded  her  from  the  lofty  position  in  which  she  had  beeo 
placed  by  the  unjust  and  short-lived  paternal  fondness  of  her  capricious 
father,  have  been  fully  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  her  unhappy  mother, 
Anne  Boleyn.  By  the  sentence  which  Cranmer  had  passed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  her  parents  and  her  own  birth,  Elizabeth  was  branded  with  the 
stigma  of  illegitimacy ;  and  that  she  was  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  sort 
of  neglect  and  contempt  which  is  too  often  the  lot  of  children  to  whom 
that  reproach  applies,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter  from  lad> 
Bryan  to  Cromwell,  imploring  for  a  supply  of  necessary  raiment  for  the 
innocent  babe  who  had  been  so  cruelly  involved  in  her  mother's  ^1  :^ 

"My  lord, 

^  A Aer  my  most  bounden  duty  I  recommend  me  to  your  good  lordship,  be- 
seeching you  to  be  good  lord  to  me,  now  in  the  greatest  need  that  ever  was ;  for 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  from  me  hem  (them)  that  was  my  greatest  comfort 
in  this  world  to  my  great  heaviness.  Jesu  have  mercy  on  her  soul !  and  now  I 
am  succourless,  and  as  a  redUs  (witliout  redress)  creature,  but  only  from  the 
great  trust  which  I  have  in  Uie  king's  grace  and  your  good  lordship,  for  now  in 
you  J  put  all  my  whole  trust  of  comfort  in  this  world,  beseeching  you  to  *  *  *  me 
that  I  may  do  so.  My  lord,  when  your  lordship  was  last  here,  it  pleased  you  to 
say  that  I  should  not  mistrust  the  king's  grace  nor  your  lordship.  Which  word 
was  more  comfort  to  me  than  I  can  write,  as  God  knoweth.  And  now  it  boldeth 
^emboldens)  me  to  show  you  my  poor  mind.  My  lord,  when  my  lady  Mary's 
Grace  was  born,  it  pleased  the  king's  grace  to  appoint  me  lady-mistress  and 
made  me  a  baroness,  and  so  I  have  been  governess  to  the  children  his  grace  have 
had  since. 

**  Now  it  is  so,  my  lady  Elizabeth  is  put  from  that  degree  she  was  afore,  and 
what  degree  she  is  at  (of)  now,  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay.  Therefore,  I  know 
not  how  to  order  her,  nor  myself,  nor  none  of  hers  that  I  have  llie  rule  of — that 
IS  her  women  and  grooms,  beseeching  you  to  be  good  lord  to  my  lady,  and  to  all 
hers,  and  that  she  may  have  some  raiment.'* ' 

Here  Strype  has  interpolated  a  query  for  mourning.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  implied  in  the  original,     if  Strype  had  consulted  any  female 

*  Herbert ;  Hall ;  Rapin. 

'This  condition  bears  decidedly  upon  the  now  important  question,  whether  the 
husband  of  a  queen-regnant  of  England  be  entitled  to  the  style  of  king-consort. 
It  was  Henry  VIIL's  opinion,  that  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  in  the  event  of 
her  succeeding  to  the  crown,  might,  by  her  favour,  bear  that  title.  Mary  I.,  as 
we  have  seen,  overstepped  the  constitutional  boundary,  by  actually  associating 
Philip  of  Spain  in  the  executive  power  of  the  crown;  but  Uie  law  of  nature  and 
of  reason  decides  that  the  husband  of  a  qneen-regnant  of  England  ought  not  to 
txx!upy  an  inferior  position  in  the  state  to  the  wife  of  a  king  of  England,  who 
derives  a  regal  title  from  her  marriage. 
^Cbtt  MS.  Otho.  E.  c.  x.  fol  230. 
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on  the  articles  enumerated,  he  would  have  found  that  few  indeed  of 
rhem  indeed  were  requisite  for  mourning.  Tlie  list  shows  the  utter  des- 
utution  the  young  princess  had  been  suftred  to  fall  into  in  regard  to 
clothes,  either  by  the  neglect  of  her  mother,  or  because  Anne  Boleyn's 
power  of  aiding  her  child  had  been  circumscribed  long  before  her  falL 
Let  any  lady  used  to  the  nursery  read  over  the  list  of  the  poor  child's 
wants*  represented  by  her  faithful  governess,  and  consider  that  a  twelve- 
month must  have  elapsed  since  she  had  a  new  supply : — 

**  She/'  continues  lady  Bryan,  **  hath  neither  gown  nor  kirtle  (sUp),  nor  petti* 
cr«t.  nor  no  manner  of  linen — nor  forsmocks  (day  chemises),  nor  kemhiefs,  nor 
rails  (night  dresses),  nor  body-stitchets  (corsets),  nor  handkerchiefs,  nor  sleevea^ 
nor  mufflers  (mobcaps),  nor  biggens  (night«aps).  All  these  her  grace  must  take. 
I  hare  driven  off  as  long  as  I  can,  that  by  my  troth  I  can  drive  it  off  no  longer. 
BeseccLing  you,  my  lord,  that  ye  will  see  that  her  grace  may  have  that  which  is 
needful  Ibr  her,  as  my  trust  is  that  ye  will  do.  Beseeching  ye,  mine  own  good 
lord,  that  I  may  know  from  you,  by  writing,  how  I  shall  order  myself,  and  what 
is  the  king's  grace's  pleasure  and  yours ;  and  that  I  shall  do  in  everything  f  And 
whatsomever  it  shall  please  the  king's  grace  or  your  lordship  to  command  me  at 
all  times,  I  shall  fulfil  it  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

"My  lord,  Mr.  Shclton  (a  kinsman  of  Anne  Boleyn)  saith  *he  be  master  of 
this  house.'  What  fashion  that  may  be  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  afore. 
Mr  lord,  ye  be  so  honourable  yourself,  and  every  man  reporteth  that  your  lord- 
ship lovcth  honour,  that  I  trust  you  will  see  the  house  honourably  ordered,  as  it 
ever  hath  been  aforetime.  And  if  it  please  you  that  I  may  know  what  your 
oMer  i».  and  if  it  be  not  performed,  I  shall  certify  your  lordship  of  it.  For  I 
fear  me  it  will  be  hardly  enough  performed.  But  if  the  head  (evidently  Shel- 
'jc^t.)  kneu'  what  honour  raeaneth,  it  will  be  the  better  ordered — if  not,  it  will  be 
hard  to  bring  to  pass. 

'•  >(y  lord,  Mr.  S^helton  would  have  my  lady  Elizabeth  to  dine  and  sup  every 

<iiiy  at  the  board  of  estate.     Alas,  my  lord,  it  is  not  meet  for  a  child  of  her  age 

:o  kfep  such  rule  yet.     I  promise  you,  my  lord,  I  dare  not  take  it  upon  me  to 

ke«*p  Itpr  ^moe  in  health  an*  she  keep  that  rule.     For  there  she  shall  see  divers 

niipits.,  and  fruits,  and  wine,  which  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  restrain  her 

imre  from.     Ye  know,  my  lord,  there  is  no  place  of  correction  there;  and 

f'."  i*  yet  too  young  to  correct  greatly.     I  know  well  an*  she  be  there,  I  shall 

rifithcr  brine  her  up  to  the  king's  grocers  honour,  nor  hers,  nor  to  her  health,  nor 

!C'  niy  i>oor  honesty.     Wherefore,  1  show  your  lordsliip  this  my  desire,  beseech- 

:r.g  you,  niy  lord,  that  my  lady  may  have  a  mess  of  meat  at  her  own  lodging, 

witli  a  ^ood  dish  or  two  that  is  meet  (fit)  for  her  grace  to  eat  of;  and  the  rever- 

sir.r-  of  the  mess  sliall  satisfy  all  her  women,  a  gentleman  usher,  and  a  groom, 

•vhi.^n  be  eleven  persons  on  her  side.    Sure  am  I  it  will  be  as  great  profit  to  the 

k:r.::'s  ^race  this  way — (viz.,  to  the  economy  of  the  arrangement)^as  tlie  other 

w:)v.      For  if  all  this  should  be  set  abroad^  they  must  have  three  or  four  messes 

f  j:io-ac.  —  whereas  this  one  mess  shall  suffice  them  all,  with  bread  and  drink, 

a-  "^  nlir.;;  as  my  Lady  Mary's  grace  had  afore,  and  to  be  ordered  in  all  things  as 

-;.^r  g:n\t:e  was  afore.     God  knowedi  my  lady  (Elizabeth)  hath  great  pain  with 

i'  r  sreai  teeth,  and  they  come  very  slowly  fbrth,  which  causeth  me  to  suffer  her 

rra.-i?  to  have  her  will  more  than  I  would.     I  trust  to  God  an'  her  teeth  were 

v-^i]  prraft,  to  have  her  grace  after  another  fashion  than  slie  is  yet,  so  as  I  trust 

-l^e  king's^  grace  f>hall  have  great  comfort  in  her  grace.     For  she  is  as  toward  a 

ehil'l  and  as  gentle  of  conditions,  as  ever  I  knew  any  in  my  life.    Jesu  preserve 

ier  g-race ! 

-As  for  a  <lay  or  two,  at  a  high  time  (meaning  a  high  festival),  or  whensoever 
•:  shall  plea.-e  the  kinjr's  grace  to  have  her  set  abroad  (shown  in  public),  I  tnist 
«-.  to  endeavour  me,  that  she  shall  so  do  as  shall  be  to  the  king's  honour  and 
Qen ;  and  then  aAer  to  take  her  ease  again." 
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That  is,  notwithstanding  the  sufierings  of  the  young  Elizabeth  with 
her  teeth,  if  the  king  wishes  to  exhibit  her  for  a  short  time  in  public, 
Lady  Bry^n  will  answer  for  her  discreet  behaviour,  but  after  the  drilling 
requisite  for  such  ceremonial,  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  revert  to 
the  unconstrained  playfulness  of  childhood.  Lady  Bryan  concludes 
with  this  remark : — 

*  I  think  Mr.  Shelton  will  not  be  content  with  thin.  He  need  not  know  it  is 
my  desire,  but  that  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  and  yours  that  it  should  be  so.  Good, 
ray  lord,  faa^e  ray  lady's  grace,  and  us  that  be  her  poor  servants,  in  your  remem* 
brance ;  and  your  lordship  shall  have  our  hearty  prayers  by  the  grace  of  Jesu, 
who  ever  preserve  your  lordship  with  long  life,  and  as  rauch  honour  as  your 
noble  heart  can  desire.  From  Hunsdon,  with  the  evil  band  (bad  writing)  of 
her  who  is  your  daily  bead-woman.  MAmer.  Bar  Air." 

**  I  beseech  you,  mine  own  good  lord,  be  not  miscontent  that  I  am  so  bold  to 
write  thus  to  your  lordship.  But  I  take  Qod  to  ray  judge,  I  do  it  of  true  heart, 
and  for  ray  discharge,  beseeching  you,  accept  my  good  mind.  Endorsed  to  the 
right  noble  and  my  singular  good  lord,  my  lord  Privy  Seal,  be  this  delivered." 

This  letter  affords  some  insight  into  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
nursery-palace  of  Hunsdon  at  this  time.  It  shows  that  the  infant  Eliza- 
beth proved  a  point  of  controversy  between  the  two  principal  officiab 
there,  Margaret  lady  Bryan  and  Mr.  Shelton ;  both  placed  in  authority 
by  the  recently  immolated  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  both  related  to  her 
family.  Her  aunt  had  married  the  head  of  the  Shelton  or  Skelton  family 
in  Norfolk,  and  this  officer  at  Hunsdon  was  probably  a  son  of  that  lady, 
and  consequently  a  near  kinsman  of  the  in&nt  EHizabeth.  He  insisted 
that  she  should  dine  and  sup  at  a  state  table  where  her  infant  importunity 
for  wine,  fruit,  and  high-seasoned  food  could  not  conveniently  be  re- 
strained by  her  sensible  governess,  lady  Bryan.  Shelton  probably  wished 
to  keep  r^gal  state  as  long  as  possible  round  the  descendant  of  the  Bo- 
leyns ;  and,  in  that  time  of  sudden  change  in  royal  destinies,  had  per- 
haps an  eye  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  infant,  by  appearing  in  her 
company  twice  every  day,  and  indulging  her  by  the  gratification  of  her 
palate  with  mischievous  dainties.  Lady  Bryan  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  Boleyn  family — not  so  near  as  the  Sheltons,  but  near  enough 
to  possess  interest  with  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  she  owed  her 
office  as  governess  or  lady  mistress,  to  the  infant  Elizabeth.  There  can 
scarcely  exist  a  doubt,  that  her  lamentation  and  invocation  for  the  soul 
of  some  person  lately  departed,  by  whose  death  she  was  lefl  succourless, 
refer  to  the  recent  death  of  Anne  Boleyn.^  It  is  evident  that  if  Lady 
Bryan  had  not  conformed  to  king  Henry's  version  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion she  would  not  have  been  in  authority  at  Hunsdon,  where  she  was 
abiding  not  only  with  her  immediate  charge,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  but 
with  the  disinherited  princess  Mary.  Further  there  may  be  observed  a 
striking  harmony  between  the  expressions  of  this  lady  and  those  of  the 
princess  Mary,  who  appealed  to  her  Other's  paternal  feelings  in  behalf 

'  For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  Strype  has  omitted  the  opening  clause 

of  this  letter.     Perhaps  on  account  of  the  invocation  for  the  soul  of  lady  Bryan's 

friend,  which  proves  that  Elizabeth's  governess  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church. 

Sbe  vrmSf  indeed,  ihe  same  person  under  whose  care  the  princess  Mary  had  im- 

bibed  that  faith  with  §uch  extraordinary  fervency. 
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qC  her  skier  the  infioit  Elizabeth,  a  few  weeks  later,  almost  in  the  same 
words  used  by  lady  Bryan  in  this  letter.*  A  coincidence  which  proYes 
QDity  of  purpose  between  the  governess  and  the  princess  Mary,  regard- 
ing the  motherless  child. 

Much  of  the  future  greatness  of  Elizabeth  may  reasonably  be  attri- 
buted to  the  judicious  training  of  her  sensible  and  conscientious  go- 
Temess,  combined  with  the  salutary  adversity,  which  deprived  her  of 
the  pernicious  pomp  and  luxury  that  had  surrounded  her  cradle  while 
fbe  was  treated  as  the  heiress  of  England.  The  first  public  action  of 
Elizabeth's  life  was  her  carrying  the  chrisom  of  her  infant  brother, 
Edward  VI.,  at  the  christening  solemnity  of  that  prince.  She  was  borne 
in  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  brother  of  the  queen  her  step-mother, 
when  the  assistants  in  the  ceremonial  approached  the  font ;  but  when 
tbey  lefl  the  chapel,  the  train  of  her  little  grace,  just  four  years  old,  was 
supported  by  Lady  Herbert,  the  sister  of  Katharine  Parr,  as,  led  by  the 
hand  of  her  elder  sister,  the  princess  Mary,  she  walked  with  mimic  dig- 
nity, in  the  returning  procession,  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  queen.' 

At  that  period  the  royal  ceremonials  of  Henry  VIII.'s  court  were 
blended  with  circumstances  of  wonder  and  tragic  excitement,  and  strange 
and  passing  sad,  it  must  have  been,  to  see  the  child  of  the  murdered 
queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  framing  her  innocent  lips  to  lisp  the  name  of  mo- 
ther to  her,  for  whose  sake  she  had  been  rendered  motherless,  and 
branded  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  In  all  probability  the  little 
Elizabeth  knelt  to  her,  as  well  as  to  her  cruel  father,  to  claim  a  bene- 
diction in  her  turn,  after  the  royal  pair  had  proudly  bestowed  their 
blessing  on  the  newly-baptized  prince,  whose  christening  was  so  soon 
tt>  be  followed  by  the  funeral  of  the  queen  his  mother. 

It  was  deemed  an  especial  mark  of  the  favour  of  her  royal  father,  that 
□izabeth  was  considered  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to 
keep  company  with  the  young  prince  her  brother.  She  was  four  years 
older  than  he,  and  having  been  well  trained  and  gently  nurtured  her- 
self, w^as  ^  better  able,"  says  Hey  wood,  "  to  teach  and  direct  him,  even 
bom  the  first  of  his  speech  and  understanding."  Cordial  and  entire  was 
'.he  affection  betwixt  this  brother  and  sister,  insomuch  that  he  no  sooner 
began  to  know  her  but  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  her,  and  she,  being 
of  more  maturity,  as  deeply  loved  him.  On  the  second  anniversary  of 
Edward^s  birth,  when  the  nobles  of  England  presented  gifts  of  silver  and 
f^4d.  and  jewels,  to  the  infant  heir  of  the  realm,  the  lady  Elizabeth's 
race  gave  the  simple  offering  of  a  shirt  of  cambric  worked  by  her  own 
aaads.^  She  was  then  six  years  old.  Thus  early  was  this  illustrious 
iidy  instructed  in  the  feminine  accomplishment  of  needle-work,  and 
directed  to  turn  her  labours  in  that  way  to  a  pleasing  account. 

FrooQ  her  cradle,  Elizabeth  was  a  child  of  the  fairest  promise,  and 
possessed  the  art  of  attracting  the  regard  of  others.  Wrioihesley,  who 
nriied  the  two  princesses,  when  they  were  together  at  Hertford  castle, 
December  17th,  1539,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  precocious  under- 
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Standing  of  the  young  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  gives  the  following  pretty 
account : — 

**  I  went  then  to  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  and  to  the  same  made  bis  migestf^t 
most  hearty  commendations,  declaring  that  his  highness  desired  to  hear  of  her 
health,  and  sent  his  blessing;  she  gave  humble  thanks,  inquiring  afler  his 
majesty's  welfare,  and  that  with  as  great  a  gravity  as  she  had  been  forty  yean 
old.  If  she  be  no  worse  educated  than  she  now  appeareth  to  me,  she  will 
prove  of  no  less  honour  than  beseemeth  her  father's  daughter,  whom  the  Lord 
long  presenre."  * 

The  feelings  of  jealous  dislike,  which  the  princess  Mary  naturally 
felt  towards  her  inftint  rival,  were  gradually  subdued,  by  the  endearing 
caresses  of  tlie  innocent  child,  when  they  became  sisters  in  adversity. 
When  Mary  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  capricious  sire,  and 
was  forbidden  to  come  within  a  certain  distance  o(  the  court,  Elizabeth 
became  once  more  the  associate  of  her  little  brother's  sports,  and  after- 
wards shared  his  studies.  The  early  predilection  of  these  royal  children 
for  their  learning  was  remarkable.  ^  As  soon  as  it  was  light  they  called 
for  their  books ;  so  welcome,^  says  Hey  wood,  ^  were  their  ?ior<B  nuU»' 
iina  that  they  seemed  to  prevent  the  night's  repose  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  morrow's  schooling."  They  took  no  less  delight  in  the 
practice  of  their  leligious  exercises  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
which  their  first  hours  were  exclusively  devoted.  ^The  rest  of  the 
forenoon,"  continues  our  author,  ^  breakfast,  alone,  excepted,  they  were 
instructed  in  languages  and  science,  or  moral  learning,  collected  out  of 
such  authors  as  did  best  conduce  to  the  instruction  of  princes,  and 
when  be  was  called  out  to  his  more  active  exercises  in  the  open  air,  she 
betook  herself  to  her  lute  or  viol,  and  when  wearied  with  that,  employed 
her  time  in  needle-work." 

On  the  marriage  of  the  king,  her  &ther,  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  in  1540, 
the  young  Elizabeth  expressed  the  most  ardent  desire  to  see  the  new 
queen,  and  to  be  permitted  to  pay  her  the  homage  of  a  daughter.  When 
her  governess  made  this  request,  in  the  name  of  her  royal  pupil,  to  the 
king,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  ^  That  she  had  had  a  mother  so  diflerent 
from  the  queen,  that  she  ought  not  to  wish  to  see  her,  but  she  had  his 
permission  to  write  to  her  majesty."'  On  which,  the  following  letter, 
probably  the  first  ever  written  by  Elizabeth,  was  addressed  by  her  to 
her  new  step-mother. 

**  Madame, 

**  I  am  struggling  between  two  contending  wishes  —  one  is  —  my  impatient 
desire  to  see  your  majesty,  the  other  that  of  rendering  the  obedience  I  owe  to 
the  commands  of  the  king  my  father,  which  prevent  me  from  leaving  my 
house  till  he  has  given  me  full  permission  to  do  so.  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  shortly  to  gratify  both  these  desires.  In  the  meantime,  I  entreat  your  ma> 
jesty  to  permit  me  to  show,  by  this  billet,  the  zeal  with  which  I  devote  my 
respect  to  you  as  my  queen,  and  my  entire  obedience  to  you  as  to  my  mother. 
I  am  too  young  and  feeble  to  have  power  to  do  more  than  to  felicitate  you  with 
all  my  heart  in  this  commencement  of  your  marriage.  I  hope  that  your  migesty 
will  have  as  much  good  will  for  me  as  I  have  zeal  for  your  service.'^  * 

»  State  Papers,  30ih  Hen.  VIII.  *Leti's  Life  of  Elizabeth. 

'Leti'B  Eiizabeth,     Leti  always  modernizes  not  only  the  orthography  but  the 
pbruMcology  of  the  documents  he  quotes. 
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This  letter  is  without  date  or  signature,  and  Leti,  who  rarely  gives 
his  authorities,  does  not  explain  the  source  whence  it  was  derived ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  its  authenticity,  lie  tells  us  <^  that  Anne 
of  Cleves,  when  she  saw  Elizabeth,  was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  endearing  caresses— that  she  conceived  the  most  tender  affection  for 
her — and  when  the  conditions  of  her  divorce  were  arranged,  she  re- 
quested, as  a  great  favour,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  see  her  some 
limes  —  adding,  ^  that  to  have  had  that  young  princess  for  her  daughter 
would  have  been  greater  happiness  to  her  than  being  queen."  The  pa- 
lemal  pride  of  Henry  was  gratified  at  this  avowal,  and  he  agreed  that 
she  should  see  Elizabeth  as  oAen  as  she  wished,  provided  that  she  was 
only  addressed  by  her  as  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves.* 

Elizabeth  found  no  less  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  new  step-mother, 
the  young  and  beautiful  Katharine  Howard,  who  being  cousin-german 
lo  her  unhappy  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  took  the  young  princess  under 
her  especial  protection,  and  treated  her  with  every  mark  of  tenderness 
and  consideration.  On  the  day  that  she  was  publicly  acknowledged  by 
Henry  as  his  queen,  she  directed  that  the  princess  Elizabeth  should  be 
placed  opposite  to  her  at  table  because  she  was  of  her  own  blood  and 
Lneage.  It  was  also  observed  that  at  all  the  f(Stes  and  public  shows 
which  took  place  in  honour  of  her  marriage  with  the  king,  queen  Katha- 
rine gave  the  lady  Elizabeth  the  place  of  honour  nearest  to  her  own 
person,  saying  ^that  she  was  her  cousin.'^'  It  was  supposed  that  this 
partial  step-mother  intended  to  use  her  powerful  influence  with  the  king 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  had  pronounced  Elizabeth  to 
be  illegitinaate,  and  thus  would  she  have  been  given  a  second  time  the  pre- 
ference to  her  elder  sister  in  the  succession.  Notwithstanding  the  favour 
vhich  was  shown  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Howard  queen,  she  was  always 
entreating  the  king  her  father  to  allow  her  to  remain  with  the  lady  Anne 
of  Cleves,  for  whom  she  ever  manifested  a  very  sincere  regard.  The 
luachments  formed  by  Elizabeth  in  childhood  and  early  youth  were  of 
an  ardent  and  enduring  character,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

After  the  disgrace  and  death  of  queen  Katharine  Howard,  Elizabeth 
resided  chiefly  with  her  sister  Mary,  at  Havering  Bower.  In  the  sum- 
Der  of  1543,  she  was  present  when  Mary  gave  audience  to  the  imperial 
imbossadors;^  she  was  then  ten  years  old.  Soon  afier,  king  Henry 
:-flfered  her  hand  to  the  earl  of  Arran  for  his  son,  in  order  to  win  his  co- 
operation in  his  darling  project  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scodand  by  a  marriage  between  the  infant  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  and  his 
*-xi  prince  Edward.  Perhaps  the  Scottish  earl  did  not  give  Henry  credit 
t"-T  the  sincerity  of  a  proposal  so  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  for  he  paid  little  attention  to  this  extraordinary  ofier,  and 
spoused  the  interest  of  the  French  court.  According  to  Marillac,  Henry 
^  previously  mentioned  his  intention  of  espousing  Elizabeth  to  an 
iont  of  Portugal,  but  all  Henry's  matrimonial  schemes  for  his  children 
vere  doomed  to  remain  unfulfilled,  and  Elizabeth,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
i:ed  in  her  childhooc]  in  some  political  marriage,  had  the  good  fortune 

"^I^a.  ~"  "  ~*lLeti'8  Elizabeth. 

Paper  MS.     See  Memoir  of  Mary,  vol.  v. 
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to  complete  a  moet  superior  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  good 
and  learned  Katharine  Parr,  Henry's  sixth  queen  and  her  fourth  step- 
mother. Katharine  Parr  was  well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  before  ahe 
became  queen,  and  greatly  admired  her  wit  and  manners.  On  her  Bm^ 
riage  with  the  king  she  induced  him  to  send  for  the  young  princess  to 
court,  and  to  give  her  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  contigo- 
ous  to  her  own,  and  bestowed  particular  attention  on  ail  her  comforts. 
According  to  Leti,  Elizabeth  expressed  her  acknowledgments  in  the  folp 
lowing  letter : — 

**  Madame, 

**The  affection  that  jon  have  testified  in  wishing  that  I  should  be  snflered  to 
be  with  you  in  the  court,  and  requesting  this  of  the  king  my  fiither,  with  to 
much  earnestness,  is  a  proof  of  your  goodness.  So  great  a  mark  of  your  tender- 
ness for  me  obliges  me  to  examine  myself  a  little,  to  see  if  I  can  find  anjrthing 
in  me  that  can  merit  it,  but  1  can  find  nothing  but  a  great  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  service  of  your  majesty.  But  as  that  zeal  has  not  3ret  been  called  into  action 
so  as  to  manifest  itself,  I  see  well  that  it  it  only  the  greamess  of  soul  in  your 
majesty  which  makes  you  do  me  this  honour,  and  this  redoubles  my  seal  towaids 
your  majesty.  I  can  assure  you  also  that  my  conduct  will  be  such  that  you  shall 
never  have  cause  to  complain  of  having  done  me  the  honour  of  calliog  me  to 
you ;  at  least,  I  will  make  it  my  constant  care  that  I  do  nothing  but  with  a  design 
to  show  alwajrs  my  obedience  and  respect  I  await  with  much  impatience  the 
orders  of  the  king  my  father  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  happiness  for  which 
I  sigh,  and  I  remain,  with  much  submission,  your  migesty's  very  dear 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  and  as  Elizabeth  certainly  was  preseoi 
at  the  nuptials  o(  her  royal  father  with  Katharine  Parr,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  was  written  after  the  return  of  Henry  and  Katharine  from 
their  bridal  progress,  as  she  addresses  the  latter  by  her  regal  title.  Eli- 
zabeth at  that  time  was  a  child  of  extraordinary  acquirements,  to  which 
were  added  some  personal  beauty  and  very  graceful  manners.  She  had 
wit  at  command,  and  sufficient  discretion  to  understand  when  and 
where  she  might  dispby  it.  Those  who  knew  her  best  were  accns- 
tomed  to  say  of  her,  ^  that  God,  who  had  endowed  her  with  such  rare 
giAs,  had  certainly  destined  her  to  some  distinguished  employment  in 
the  world.''  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  considerably  advanced  in 
sciences,  which  rarely,  indeed,  at  that  era,  formed  part  of  the  education 
of  princesses.    She  understood  the  principles  of  geography,  architecture, 

'  This  and  the  preceding,  addressed  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  are  the  earliest  letters 
ever  written  by  Elizabeth.  There  is  another,  two  or  three  years  later,  addressed 
by  her  to  sir  Thomas  Garden,  who  was  one  of  her  fiLther's  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber,  a  great  favourite  of  his,  and  a  very  greedy  recipient  of  church 
property.  Tliis  person  had  the  care  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  Donnington,  once 
belonging  to  Chaucer,  and  afterwards  part  of  the  spoils  confiscated  to  the  crown 
on  the  attainder  of  Be  la  Pole,  and  at  this  time  an  appanage  presemed  to  EKza- 
both  by  her  fiither.  She  afterwards,  by  her  own  account,  forgot  she  had  such  a 
house  as  Donnington,  nevertheless  she  was  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  its  mi- 
nutest details  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  The  letter  itself  is  not  worth 
transcribing,  being  a  perplexed  piece  of  composition,  in  which  the  young  prin 
cess,  commencing  — "Gentle  Mr.  Garden,"  proceeds  to  exonerate  herself  from 
having  listened  to  an  enemy  of  his,  "one  Manse  1,  a  person  of  evil  commnnic** 
Ooa  and  worse  life,'*  she  subscribes  herself,  ^  Yoox  \ovm|^  tuQXid, EViasabeth.*' 
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Ifie  matheinaticfli,  and  astronomy^  and  astonished  all  her  instnirtors  b^ 
the  facility  with  which  she  acquired  knowledge.  Her  liandwritin^  wah 
beautiful*  and  her  skill  in  languages  remarkable.  Ilentzner,  the  German 
ln%-rller,  mentions  having  seen  a  little  volume  in  the  royal  library  at 
Whitehall,  written  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  child,  in  French,  on  vei- 
hmi.     It  was  thus  inscribed : 

""A  tre^haut.  et  tres  puis»ant,  et  redoubt^  prince  Henry  VIII.,  de  ce  nom,  roy 
i'Anelt'terre.  de  France  et  de  Ireland^,  defenseur  do  la  foy. 
"  Elisabf  th,  n  tras  humble  fille,  rend  ealut  et  obedience." ' 

Among  the  royal  manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  small  vol- 
ccie.  in  an  embroidered  binding,  consisting  of  prayers  and  meditations, 
ickcied  from  different  English  writers  by  queen  Katharine  Parr,  and 
translated  and  copied  by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Uian.     The  volume  is  dedicated  to  queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  her 
buLials,  R.  K.  P.,  are  introduced  in  the  binding  between  those  of  the 
Sariour.  wrought  in  blue  silk  and  silver  thread  by  the  hand  of  Eliza- 
beth.    It  is  dated  Hertfonl,  December  20, 1 545.     Camden  also  mentions 
i  -  Godly  Meditation  of  the  Soule,  concerning  love  towardes  Christe  our 
Lorde,^  translated  bv  Elizabeth  from  the  French.     Her  master  for  the 
Italian  language  was  Castiglione.     Like  her  elder  sister,  the  princess 
Mirr.  she  was  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  and  astonished  some  of 
Jr  most  erudite  linguists  of  that  age  by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which 
fbe  converfted  in  that  language.     French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish, 
Kf  both  spoke  and  wrote,  with  the  same  facility,  as  her  native  tongue. 
hf  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  sometimes  made  verses  that  were  not  de- 
<'o]  of  meriu  but  she   only  regarded  this  as  the  amusement  of  her 
.Eiscre  hours,  bestowing  more  of  her  time  and  attention  on  the  study 
'i  tusiory  than  anything  else.     To  this  early  predilection  she  probably 
:Ted  her  future  greatness  as  a  sovereign.     Accomplishments  may  well 
9e  dispensed  with  in  the  education  of  princes,  but  history  is  the  true 
KAice  for  roval  students,  and  thev  should  earlv  be  accustomed  to  re- 
Ser.  and  draw  moral  and  philosophical  deductions  from  the  rise  and  fall 
i  BadoDS.  and  to  trace  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  calamities  of 
"ffei^ns  in  every  age;  for  neither  monarchs  nor  statesmen  can  be  fil- 
*c  ibr  the  purposes  of  govenmient  unless  they  have  acquired  the  taculty 
T  reidui?  the  fViture  by  the  lamp  of  the  past. 
Elizabeth  was  indefatigable  in  her  pursuit  of  this  queenly  branch  of 
cc»vledge,  to  which  she  devoted  three  hours  a  day,  and  read  works  in 
L!a2guaees  that  aflbrded  information  on  the  subject.    It  was,  however, 
- 'iitf  predilection  alone  that  she  betrayed  the  ambition  which  formed 
^  'vJing  trait  of  her  character.     While   thus  fitting  herself  in  her 
'tulAnod  for  the  throne,  which  as  yet  she  viewed  through  a  vista  far 
'ftcv.  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  object  by  the  semblarce  of  the 
SAK^trfect  humility,  and  affecting  a  love  for  the  leisure  and  quiet  ot 
life,* 
lithe  U'eatv  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor  Charles,  in  1545/ 

•  H-ijtzners  Visit  to  England  * LetL 

•H*Tbi*rt  •  Henry  VIII 
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there  was  a  proporal  to  unite  Elizabeth  in  marria^  to  Philip  of  Spain 
who  afterwardti  became  the  consort  of  her  elder  tfister  Mar}'.  The  ne* 
gotiation  came  to  nothing.  The  name  of  Elizabeth  was  hateful  tii 
Charles  V.  as  the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  During  the  last  illness  of  the 
king  her  father,  Elizabeth  chiefly  resided  at  Hatlield  House,'  with  the 
young  prince  her  brother,  whose  especial  darling  she  was.  It  is  said 
she  shared  the  instruction  which  he  there  received  from  his  learned  pre- 
ceptors, sir  John  Cheke,  doctor  Cox,  and  sir  Anthony  Cooke.  Elii^ 
beth,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  made  Cox  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
bestowed  great  favour  on  Cooke  and  his  learned  daughters,  laily  Bacon 
and  lady  Burleigh.  They  were  the  companions  of  her  youth,  and  after- 
wards the  wives  of  two  of  her  most  esteemed  ministers  of  state. 

The  tender  love  that  endeared  Ekiward  and  Elizabeth  to  each  other^ 
in  infancy,  appears  to  have  ript^ned  into  a  sweeter,  holier  friendship,  as 
their  kindred  minds  expanded,  **  for,''  says  sir  Robert  Naunton,  ^  besides 
tlie  consideration  of  blocnL  there  was  between  these  two  princes  a  con- 
currence and  sympathy  of  their  natures  and  affections,  together  with  the 
celestial  bond,  conformity  in  religion,  which  made  them  one.**'  In  De* 
cember,  1546,  when  the  brother  and  sister  were  separated,  by  the  re- 
moval of  Elizabeth  to  Enfield  and  Edward  to  Hertford,  the  prince  was 
so  much  afflicted  that  she  wrote  to  him,  entreating  him  to  be  comforted, 
and  to  correspond  with  her ;  he  replied  in  these  tender  words : 

**  The  change  of  place,  mo>t  dear  eister.  doen  not  so  much  vex  me  as  your  de- 
parture  from  me.  But  nothing  can  now  occur  to  me  more  grateful  than  your 
letters.  I  particularly  feel  thi:«,  I>ecause  you  lirst  began  the  corre»i>ondence  and 
challenged  me  to  write  to  you.  I  thank  you  moet  cordially  iKith  for  your  kind- 
ness and  the  quickness  of  its  coming,  and  I  will  struggle  vigorously  that  if  1 
cannot  excel  you  I  will  at  lea:*!  equal  you  in  regard  and  attention.  It  is  a  coin- 
furt  to  my  regret  that  I  hope  shortly  to  see  you  again  if  no  accident  intervene."' 

The  next  time  the  roval  brother  and  sister  met  was  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1547,  when  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  sir  Anthony  Brown 
brought  young  Edward  privately  from  Hertford  to  Enfjeld,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  declared  to  him  and  her  the  death 
of  the  king  their  father.  Both  of  them  received  the  intelligence  with 
passionate  tears,  and  they  united  in  such  lamentations  as  moved  all  pre- 

*  Henry  VIII.  liad  forced  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  surrender  this  residence, 
which  was  a  country  pala'.-e  pertaining  to  his  see,  in  exchange  for  certain  lands 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  established  it  as  a  nursery  palace  for  his  children :  it 
had  been  used  as  such  in  his  father's  reign,  for  the  youngest  son  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  and  Henry  VII.  E<imund,  duke  of  Somerset,  died  there.  It  is  (for  the 
structure  still  exists)  a  venerable  witness  of  the  past,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
pleasant  hill,  overlooking  the  ancient  town  of  Bishop's  Hatfield,  with  tlie  river 
Lea  winding  through  its  grounds:  the  most  antiquated  part  of  tlie  building  was 
erected  by  Morton,  bialiop  of  Ely,  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  little  square 
plca:*urp-gnrden,  with  its  hedges  clipped  in  arches,  is  kept  precisely  in  the  same 
Kale  as  when  Elizabeth  sported  therein  with  her  little  brother.  She  received  a 
grant  of  tliis  demesne  fium  her  brother's  regency  in  1550,  and  resided  with  soma 
splendour  and  magnififence  therein  during  the  last  years  of  her  sister's  life. 
The  c radio  of  KlizuUth  is  ^hown  hered — Hisu>ry  of  Hatfield  House,  by  P.  F. 
Rcthinsoii.  F.  A.  S. 
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tent  to  weep.  ^  Never,"  says  Ilay  ward,  ^  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set 
forth,  their  faces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  tlieir  sorrow  than  their  sor- 
row to  cioad  the  beauty  of  their  faces.''  * 

The  boy-king  was  conducted  the  next  day  to  Lon<1on,  preparatory  to 
his  inauguration;  but  neither  the  grief  which  he  felt  for  the  death  of 
his  parent,  nor  the  importance  of  the  high  vocation  to  which  he  had 
been  thus  early  summoned,  rendered  him  forgetful  of  his  sweetest  sis- 
ter, as  he  ever  called  Elizabeth ;  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  condo- 
lence, which  she  addressed  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  their  mutual 
bereavement,  he  wrote — ^^  There  is  very  little  need  of  my  consoling 
you,  most  dear  sister,  because  from  your  learning  you  know  what  you 
ought  to  do,  and  from  your  prudence  and  piety  you  perform  what  your 
learning  causes  you  to  know."  In  conclusion,  he  compliments  her  on 
the  elegance  of  her  sentences,  and  adds,  ^  I  perceive  you  think  of  our 
fiiiher's  death  with  a  calm  mind." 

By  the  conditions  of  her  royal  father's  will,  Elizabeth  was  placed  the 
third  in  the  order  of  the  royal  succession  after  himself,  provided  her 
brother  and  sister  died  without  lawful  issue,  and  neither  queen  Katha- 
rine Parr  nor  any  future  queen  bore  children  to  the  king,  in  point  of 
fortune,  she  was  left  on  terms  of  strict  equality  with  her  elder  sister — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  life  annuity  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
1  marriage  portion  of  ton  thousand  pounds,  provided  she  married  with 
ilie  consent  of  the  kin^  lier  brother  and  his  council ;  otherwise  she  was 
to  forfeit  that  provision. 

More  than  one  historian'  has  asserted  that  sir  Thomas  Seymour  made 
1  daring  attempt  to  contract  marriage  with  the  youthful  princess  Eliza- 
beth, before   he  renewed  his  addresses  to  his  old  love,  Katharine  Parr. 
He  had  probably  commenced  his  addresses  to  the  royal  girl  before  her 
lather's  death,  for  her  governess,  Katharine  Ashley,  positively  deposed 
that  it  was  her  opinion  that  if  Henry  VI 11.  had  lived  a  little  longer,  she 
would  have  been  given  to  him  for  a  wife.     Leti  tells  us,  that  the  admiral 
offered   his  hand  to  Elizabeth,  immediately  after  king  Henry ^s  death : 
fhe  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year.     According  to  Sharon  Turner,  the 
ambitious  project  of  the  admiral  was  detected  and  prevented  by  the 
roiiiicil ;  but  Leti,  who,  by  his  access  to  the  Aylesbury  MSS.,  appears 
10   have   obtained  peculiar  information  on  the  private  history  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  assures  us,  that  the  refusal  pro- 
rt^iied  from  Elizabeth  herself.     He  gives  us  a  truly  frenchified  version 
of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  her  and  Seymour,  exactly 
i  month  after  the  death  of  Henry  Vlll. ;'  for  Seymour's  letter,  in  which 
he  requests  the  young  princess  to  consent  to  ally  herself  to  him  in  mar- 
riage, is  dated  Febrjiary  26,  1547;  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  reply,  Feb- 
ruary 27.  tells  him,  ^^  That  she  has  neither  the  years  nor  the  inclination 
to  think  of  marriage  at  present,  and  that  she  would  not  have  any  one 
unacrine  that  such  a  subject  had  ever  been  mentioned  to  her,  at  a  time 
v^en  she  ouglit  to  be  wholly  taken  up  in  weeping  for  the  death  of  the 
kin£  her  father,  to  whom  she  owed  so  many  obligations,  and  that  she 

■  Liii'  «•!"  K'iwiir.l  VI.  "bliaron  Turm-r ;  BurneU 

*]«etj  ?  Lil'o  orc^urcii  Elizabeth. 
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intended  to  devote  at  least  two  years  to  wearing  black  for  nim^  and 
mourning  for  his  loss ;  and  that  even  when  she  shall  have  arrived  at 
3'ear8  of  discretion,  she  wishes  to  retain  her  liberty,  without  entering 
into  any  matrimonial  engagement.'' 

Four  days  after  the  admiral  received  this  negative,  he  was  the  ac- 
cepted lover  of  his  former  fianc*t^  the  queen-dowager  Katharine  Ptnr. 
Eliasabeth,  who  had  been,  on  the  demise  of  the  king  her  father,  con- 
signed by  the  council  of  the  royal  minor,  her  brother,  to  the  care  and 
tutelage  of  queen  Katharine,  with  whom  she  was  then  residing,  was, 
according  to  our  author,  much  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  that  lady, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  precipitation  with  which  she  had  entered 
into  a  matrimonial  engagement,  which  was  considered  derogatory  to  the 
honour  due  to  the  late  king's  memory,  but  because  she  had  induced  het 
to  reject  the  addresses  of  the  admiral,  by  representing  to  her  how  un- 
suitable such  an  alliance  would  be  to  her,  in  every  point  of  view.  Now, 
although  the  queen-dowager  only  performed  her  duty,  as  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  majesty  of  England,  in  giving  such  counsel  to  the  orphan 
princess,  to  whom  she  had  undertaken  the  office  of  a  mother,  her  own 
proceedings,  by  rendering  the  motives  of  her  advice  questionable,  ex- 
cited reflections  little  to  her  advantage  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  and 
perhaps  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  the  fotal  jealousy  which  afterwards 
divided  them. 

According  to  Leti,  the  princess  Mary,  who  was  no  less  offended  than 
Elizabeth,  at  the  indecorous  haste  of  their  royal  stepmother's  marriage, 
wrote  to  Elizabeth,  oflfering  her  a  residence  in  her  house,  entreating  her 
to  quit  that  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  come  to  her«  that  both  might 
unite  in  testifying  their  disapproval  of  this  unsuitable  alliance. 

Elizabeth,  however,  young  as  she  was,  had  too  much  self-command 
to  commit  herself  by  putting  a  public  affront  on  the  bf>8t-loved  uncle 
of  the  king  her  brother,  who  was  by  no  means  unlikely  to  supersede 
Somerset  in  his  ofiice  of  protector;  neither  did  she  feel  disposed  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  the  queen-dowager,  whose  influence  with  king 
Edward  was  considerable :  therefore,  in  reply  to  her  sister,  she  wrote  a 
very  political  letter,'  ^  telling  her  that  it  behoved  them  both  to  submit 
with  patience  to  that  which  could  not  be  cured,  as  neither  of  them  were 
in  a  position  to  oiler  any  objection  to  what  had  taken  place,  without 
making  their  condition  worse  than  it  was ;  observing,  that  they  had  to 
do  with  a  very  powerful  party,  without   themselves  possessing  the 

'  The  whole  of  this  curious  letter  may  be  seen  in  Leti's  Life  of  Elizabeth ;  bat, 
unfortunately,  onr  author's  desire  of  rendering  his  book  entertaining  has  led  him 
to  modernize  the  language  and  construction  so  considerably,  that  very  few  traces 
are  discernible  of  the  peculiar  style  of  that  princess.  The  readers  of  the  17th 
ond  18th  centuries  neither  understood  nor  valued  documentary  history;  hence 
Leti,  who  had  access  to  so  many  precious  and  now  inaccessible  records,  in  the 
ooUection  of  his  iViend  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  also  to  our  national  archives, 
as  nistoriographer  to  king  Charles  II.,  only  availed  himself  of  such  facts  as  were 
of  a  romantic  character,  and  presente<I  the  royal  letters  of  the  10th  century  in 
phraseology  more  suitable  to  the  era  of  Louts  XIV  than  that  of  Eldward  VI. ; 
f'»n9enneni)y.  many  things  that  were  true  in  substance  have  l>een  doubted,  b^ 
cmuse  of  the  inctnisisVenX  form  in  which  they  were  introduoed. 
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flifHie^t  credit  at  court ;  so  that  the  only  thing  they  conld  do  was  to 
dissemble  the  pain  they  felt  at  the  disrespect  with  which  their  father^s 
memory  had  been  treated.  She  excuses  herself  from  accepting  Mary's 
invitation,  **  because,"  she  says,  **  the  queen  had  shown  her  so  much 
friendship,  that  she  could  not  withdraw  herself  from  her  protection 
vithoot  appearing  ungrateful ;''  and  concludes  in  these  words : — ^  I 
shall  always  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the  instructions  you  may 
give  me^  and  submit  to  whatsoever  your  highness  shall  be  pleased  to 
ordain.'^    The  letter  is  without  date  or  signature. 

For  a  year,  at  least,  after  the  death  of  her  royal  father,  Elizabeth  con- 
tiooed  to  pursue  her  studies  under  the  able  superintendence  of  her  ac- 
complished stepmother,  with  whom  she  resided,  either  at  the  dower 
palace  at  Chelsea,  or  the  more  sequestered  shades  of  Han  worth. 
Throckmorton,  the  kinsman  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  draws  the  fol* 
lowing  graceful  portrait  of  the  manners  of  the  youthful  princess  at  this 
en  of  her  life : 

**  Elizabeth  there  sojourning  for  a  time, 
Crave  fruitful  hope  of  blossom  blown  in  prime. 

**Fur  as  this  lady  was  a  princess  bom, 
So  plie  in  princely  virtues  did  excel ; 
Humble  she  was,  and  no  de^ee  woul<i  scorn, 

To  talk  with  poorest  souls  she  liked  well ; 
The  sweetest  violets  bend  nearest  to  the  ground, 
The  greatest  states  in  lowliness  abound. 

'*If  some  of  us  that  waited  on  the  queen. 

Did  ought  for  her,  she  past  in  thankfulness, 

I  wondered  at  her  answers,  which  have  been 
So  fitly  placed  in  perfect  readine;is; 

She  was  disposed  to  niirth  in  company. 

Yet  still  regarding  civil  ino<!esty."  * 

The  princess  Elizabeth,  while  residing  with  queen  Calliarine  Parr,  had 
her  own  ladies  and  officers  of  state,  and  a  retinue  in  all  respects  suitable 
10  her  high  rank  as  sister  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Iler  governess, 
Mrs.  Katiiarine  Ashley,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  was  married 
to  a  relative  of  the  unfortunate  queen  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  it 
18  to  be  observed  that  Elizabeth,  although  that  mollier's  name  was  to  her 
I  sealed  subject,  bestowed  to  the  very  end  of  her  life  her  chief  favour 
ind  confidence  on  her  maternal  kindred. 

The  learned  William  Grindal  was  Elizabeth's  tutor,  till  she  was  placed 
under  the  still  more  distinguished  preceptorship  of  Roger  Aschani.  The 
following  letter  from  that  great  scholar  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
Ashlev,  before  he  had  obtained  the  tutelage  of  her  royal  charge,  and, 
both  on  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  written  and  its  being  in 
English,  it  is  very  curious.* 

-Gentle  Mrs.  Astley,  Would  God  my  wit  wist  what  words  would  express  the 
U;anksyou  have  deserved  of  all  true  Kngli>h  hearts,  for  that  noble  imp  (Elizabeth) 
by  your  labour  and  wisdom  now  flourishing  in  all  gn<><lly  go<lliness,  the  fruit 
wb*reof  doth  even  now  redound  to  her  Grace's  high  honour  and  profit. 

*  Throckmorton  MS. 

*  Wbittmker's  History  of  HichmoDdshiret  vol.  ii.,  p.  270. 
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**  I  wish  her  Grace  to  come  to  that  end  in  perfectness  with  likelyhood  of  her 
wit,  and  painfulness  in  her  stady.  tnie  trade  of  her  teaching,  which  joat  diligent 
overseeing  doth  most  constantly  promise.  And  although  this  one  thing  be  suf- 
Ocient  for  me  to  love  you,  yet  the  knot  which  hath  knit  Mr.  Astley  and  you 
together,  doth  so  bind  me  also  to  you,  that  if  my  ability  would  match  my  good 
will  you  should  find  no  friend  faster.  He  is  a  man  I  loved  for  his  virtue  before 
I  knew  him  through  acquaintance,  whose  friendship  I  account  among  my  chief 
gains  gotten  at  court.  Your  favour  to  Mr.  Grindall,  and  gentleness  towards  me, 
are  matters  sufficient  enough  to  deserve  more  good-will  than  my  little  power  is 
able  to  requite. 

**■  My  good-will  hath  sent  you  this  pen  of  silver  for  a  token.  Good  Jfn.,  I 
would  have  you  in  any  case  to  labour,  and  not  to  give  yourself  to  ease.  I  wish 
all  increase  of  virtue  and  honour  to  that,  my  good  lady  (Elizabeth),  whose  wit; 
good  Mrs.  Astley,  I  beseech  jou  somewhat  &vour.  Blunt  edges  be  dull  and 
(en-)  dun  much  pain  to  little  profit ;  the  free  edge  is  soon  turned  if  it  be  doc 
handled  thereafter.  If  you  pour  much  drink  at  once  into  a  goblet,  the  most  part 
will  dash  out  and  run  over ;  if  ye  pour  it  softly,  you  may  fill  it  even  to  the  top, 
and  so  her  Grace,  I  doubt  not,  by  little  and  little,  may  be  increased  in  learning, 
that  at  length  greater  cannot  be  required.  And  if  you  think  not  this,  gende  Mrs. 
Astley,  yet  I  trust  you  will  take  my  words  as  spoken,  although  not  of  the  greatest 
wisdom,  yet  not  of  the  least  good-will.  I  pray  commend  you  to  my  good  Lady 
of  Troye,  and  all  that  company  of  godly  gentlewomen.  I  send  my  Lady 
(Elizabeth)  her  pen,  an  Italian  book,  a  book  of  prayers.  Send  the  silver  pen 
which  is  broken,  and  it  shall  be  mended  quickly.  So  I  commit  and  commend 
you  all  to  the  Almighty's  merciful  protection.     Your  ever  obliged  friend, 

**Roexa  Ascham. 

*♦  To  his  very  loving  frientl,  Mrs.  Astley.''  * 

On  the  death  of  his  friend,  William  Grindall,  Ascham  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  then  about  sixteen,  with  whom  he  read 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cicero^s  works,  Livy,  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Some  dis- 
turbances in  Ascham^s  own  family  separated  him  from  his  royal  pupil  in 
1550. 

Sufficient  account  has  been  given,  in  the  memoir  of  queen  Katharine 
Parr,  of  the  rude  and  improper  conduct  of  the  lord  admiral  sir  Thomas 
Seymour  to  the  fair  young  royal  student,  while  under  the  care  of  his 
consort  the  queen  dowager,  at  Chelsea,  I  fan  worth,  and  Seymour-Place.' 
The  boisterous  romping  to  which  the  queen  was  at  first  a  party,  was  re- 
peated in  her  absence,  and  when  Mrs.  Ashley  remonstrated  with  the  ad- 
miral on  the  indecorum  of  his  behaviour  to  the  young  princess,  and  en- 
treated him  to  desist,  he  replied  with  a  profane  oath,  ^  that  he  would 
not,  for  he  meant  no  harm.''  * 

Few  girls  of  fiAeen  have  ever  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater 
peril  than  Elizabeth  was  at  this  period  of  her  life,  and  if  she  passed 
through  it  without  incurring  the  actual  stain  of  guilt,  it  is  certain  that 
she  did  not  escape  scandal.  The  queen-dowager,  apparently  terrified  at 
the  audacious  terms  of  familiarity  on  which  she  found  her  husband  en- 
deavouring to  establish  himself  with  her  royal  stepdaughter,  hastened 
to  prevent  fuither  mischief  by  ejecting  an  immediate  separation  between 
them. 


*Aivbam  fipfiL*  FMzn)>eih  Ashley's  name,  AttUy. 
'  Vol  v^  Life  ofKatbarine  Parr.  •  Haynes*  State  Papera 
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The  time  of  Elixabeth^i  defMotnre  from  the  house  and  protection  of 
qneea  Katharine  Parr,  was  q  week  after  Whitsuntide  1548.  She  then 
remoTed  with  her  govemesB^  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  rest  of  her 
e<tabli8hment»  to  Cheston,  and  afterwards  to  Hatfield  and  Ashridge.' 

That  Katharine  Parr  spoke  with  some  degree  of  severity  to  Elizabeth, 
on  the  levity  of  her  conauct,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  allusions 
made  by  the  latter,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  expressions  used  by 
her  majesty  when  they  parted.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  meek 
and  conciliatory  than  the  tone  in  which  Elizabeth  writes,  although  tht 
workings  of  a  wounded  mind  are  perceptible  throughout  The  pen- 
manship  of  the  letter  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 

''ThS  PEINCni  EuiAUTH  TO  KlTRAaiKS  Paee.' 

''.\Itbough  I  could  not  be  plentiful  in  giving  thanks,  for  the  manifbld  kind- 
Be^jes  received  at  your  highness's  band,  at  my  departure,  yet  I  am  something  to 
be  borne  widial,  for  truly  I  was  replete  with  sorrow  to  depart  from  your  high- 
nesd.  especially  seeing  jroo  undoubtful  of  health,  and  albeit  I  answered  little,  I 
weighed  it  more  deeper  when  you  said^ — ^*yoii  would  warn  me  of  all  evilnesset 
that  yoa  should  hear  of  me,*  for  if  your  grace  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  me, 
jou  would  not  have  olTereil  friendship  to  me  that  way  at  all, — meaning  the  con- 
trary. But  what  may  I  more  say  than  thank  Go<l  for  providing  such  friends  for 
T:.e.  Je»iring  Grxl  to  enrich  me  with  their  long  life,  and  me  grace  to  be  in  heart 
!'j  :e^^  thankful  to  receive  it  than  I  am  now  made  gln<l  in  writing  to  show  it? 
tr.  1  nithough  I  have  plenty  of  matter  here.  I  will  stay,  for  I  know  you  are  not 
V2^-«^  to  rede.     From  Cheston,  this  present  Saturday. 

^  Your  highness  s  humble  daughter, 

**  Elisabeth/' 

Superscribed — "  To  the  Queen's  highness/' 

Frr>m  another  letter  addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  her  royal  stepmother, 
vhich  has  been  printed  in  the  memoir  of  that  queen,  there  is  every 
msnn  to  believe  that  they  continued  to  write  to  each  other  on  very 
friendly  and  affectionate  terms.  Queen  Katharine  even  sanctioned  a 
correspondence  between  her  husband  and  the  princess,  and  the  follow- 
ing elegant,  but  cautious  letter,  was  written  by  Eliza l)eth,  in  reply  to  an 
apoli>g]k'  which  he  had  addressed  to  her  for  not  having  been  able  to  ren- 
der her  some  little  service  which  he  had  promised. 

**Thk  Ladt  Elizabeth  to  thb  Lord  Aomibal.* 
•My  lord.— 

*•  You  needed  not  to  send  an  excuse  to  me,  for  I  could  not  mistrust  the  not  ftil- 
fillingyour  promise  to  proceed  from  want  of  good-will,  but  only  that  opportunity 
lerved  not.  Wherefore  I  shall  desire  you  to  think  that  a  greater  matter  than 
tbt«  cou'il  not  mako  me  impute  any  unkindness  in  you,  fur  I  am  n  friend  not  won 
with  trifles,  nor  lost  with  the  like.  Thus  I  commit  you  and  your  affairs  into 
GrA'i  hand,  who  keep  you  from  all  evil.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  humble  com 
mendations  to  the  Queen's  highness. 

•*  Your  assured  friend,  to  my  little  power, 

'*  Elixabbth." 

Katharine  Farr,  during  her  last  illness,  wished  much  to  see  Elizabeth, 
and  left  her,  in  her  will,  half  her  jewels,  and  a  rich  chain  of  gold.  She 
had  often  said  to  her,  ^*  God  has  given  you  great  qualities,  cultivate 

*  H»IVn''*"   St:»tP   P«]I'TS. 

■fuiie  Pa^/er  Mi.,  Kdward  Yl—yo.  27,  *HearneB  SyVVoi^. 
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Ihem  always,  and  labour  to  improve  them,  for  I  bebere  that  yoam 
Jettioed  by  HeaTen  to  be  queen  of  England.^'  * 

One  of  the  admiral's  servants,  nanied  Edward,  came  to  Cheston,  or 
Cheshunt,  where  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  then  residing  with  her  gover- 
ness  and  train,  and  brought  the  news  of  queen  Katharine's  death.  He 
told  the  officers  of  Elizabeth's  household  ^  that  his  lord  was  a  heavy," 
that  is  to  say,  a  sorrowful  ^  man,  for  the  loss  of  the  queen  his  wife."' 
Elizal>eth  did  not  give  Seymour  much  credit  for  his  grief;  for  when  her 

Sivemess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  advised  her,  as  he  had  been  her  friend  in  the 
etime  of  the  late  queen,  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  comfort 
him  in  his  sorrow,  she  replied,  ^  I  will  not  do  it,  for  he  needs  it  not" 
^*Then,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  **  if  your  grace  will  not,  then  will  I."* 
She  did,  and  showed  the  letter  to  her  royal  pupil,  who,  without  com- 
mitting herself  in  any  way,  tacitly  permitted  it  to  be  sent  Lady  Tyr> 
whit,  soon  after,  told  Mrs.  Ashley  ^  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  lord-admiral  kept  the  late  queen's  maidens  together  to  wait  on 
the  lady  Elizabetli,  whom  he  intended  shortly  lo  marry."  Mrs.  Ashley 
also  talked  with  Mr.  Tyrwhit  about  the  marriage,  who  bade  her  ^^  take 
heed,  for  it  were  but  undoing,  if  it  were  done  without  the  council's 
leave."  At  Christmas  the  report  became  general  that  the  lady  Elizabeth 
should  marry  with  the  admiral,  but  Mrs.  Ashley  sent  word  to  sir  Henry 
Parker,  when  he  sent  his  servant  to  ask  her  what  truth  were  in  this  ru- 
mour, *^  that  he  should  in  no-wise  credit  it,  for  it  was  ne  thought  ne 
meant."  ^  Mrs.  Ashley,  however,  by  her  own  account,  frequently  talked 
with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject,  wishing  that  she  and  the  admiral  were 
married.  Elizabeth,  who  had  only  completed  her  fifteenth  year  two  days 
after  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  had  no  matemad  friend  to  di- 
rect and  watch  over  her — there  was  not  even  a  married  lady  of  noble 
birth  or  alliance  in  her  household — a  household  comprising  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons— eo  that  she  was  left  entirely  to  her 
own  discretion,  and  the  counsels  of  her  intriguing  governess,  Mrs. 
Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  unprincipled  cofferer,  or  treasurer  of  her 
house,  Thomas  Parry,  in  whom,  as  well  as  in  Mrs.  Ashley,  she  reposed 
unbounded  confidence.  These  persons  were  in  the  interest  of  the  lord- 
admiral,  and  did  every  tiling  in  tlieir  power  to  further  his  presumptuous 
designs  on  their  royal  mistress. 

Leti,  who,  from  his  reference  to  the  Aylesbury  MSB.,  had  certainly 
the  best  information  on  the  subject,  gives  Elizabeth  credit  for  acting 
with  singular  prudence  under  these  circumstances :  he  tells  us,  that 
very  soon  after  the  death  of  queen  Katharine,  the  lord-admiral  presentisd 
liimself  before  Elizabeth,  clad  in  all  the  external  panoply  of  mourning, 
but  having,  as  she  suspected,  very  little  grief  in  his  heart.  He  came  as 
a  wooer  to  the  royal  maid,  from  whom  he  received  no  encouragement, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  his  cause  to  her  through  her  female 
attendants.  One  of  her  bedchamber  women,  of  the  name  of  Mountjoye, 
took  the  liberty  of  speaking  openly  to  her  youthful  mistress  in  favour 
of  a  marriage  between  her  and  the  admiral,  enlarging  at  the  same  time 
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OB  his  qualificadons  in  tmch  ODguarded  Uoguage  th«t  Elizabeth,  after 
trying  in  Yain  to  silence  her,  told  her  at  last,  ^^  that  she  would  ha?e  her 
thrust  out  oi  her  presence  if  she  did  not  desisL^^ 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  a  powerful  impression  was 
made  on  Eliabeth  by  the  addresses  of  Seymour,  seconded,  as  they 
were,  by  the  importunity  of  her  governess,  and  all  who  possessed  her 
confidence.  The  difference  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  their  ages  was, 
probably,  compensated  by  the  personal  graces  which  had  rendered  him 
the  Adonis  of  her  Other's  court,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  blush  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  and  could  not  conceal  her  pleasure  when  she 
heard  him  commended.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
only,  man  whom  Elizabeth  loved,  and  for  whom  she  felt  disposed  to 
fflake  a  sacrifice.  She  acknowledged  that  she  would  have  married  him 
provided  he  could  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  council.^  To  have 
cootracted  wedlock  with  him  in  defiance  of  that  despotic  junta,  by 
which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  crown  was  then  exercised,  would 
hive  involved  them  both  in  ruin ;  and  even  if  passion  had  so  for  pre* 
Tailed  over  Elizabeth^s  characteristic  caution  and  keen  regard  to  her 
ovn  interest,  Seymour^s  feelings  were  not  of  that  romantic  nature  which 
would  have  led  him  to  sacrifice  either  wealth  or  ambition  on  the  shrine 
of  love.  My  lonJ-admiral  had  a  prudential  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and 
no  niodeni  fortune-hunter  could  have  made  liiore  particular  inquiries 
into  the  actual  state  of  any  lady's  finances  than  he  did  into  those  of  the 
fair  and  youthful  sister  of  his  sovereign,  to  whose  hand  he,  the  younger 
son  of  a  country  knight,  presumed  to  aspire.  The  sordid  spirit  of  the 
man  is  sufiicifnily  unveiled  in  the  following  conversation  between  him 
iiul  Thomas  Parry,  the  cofierer  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  as  deposed 
by  the  latter  before  the  council :' — 

^  When  I  went  unto  my  lord-admiral  the  third  and  fourth  time,'^  says 
Parry,  ^*  after  he  had  asked  me  how  her  grace  did  ?  and  such  things,  he 
bad  large  communications  with  me  of  her.  and  he  questioned  me  of 
many  thin£j«,  and  of  the  state  of  her  grace's  house,  and  how  many  ser- 
vants she  kept,  and  I  told  him  H20  or  140,  or  thereabouts.'  Then  he 
a<kpd  me  what  houses  she  had  and  what  lands  ?  1  told  him  where  the 
lands  lay  as  near  as  I  could — in  Nortiiamptonshire,  Berkshire,  Lincoln, 
and  eNe where.  Then  he  asked  me  if  they  were  good  lands  or  no  ?  and 
1  told  him  they  were  out  on  lease,  for  the  most  part,  and  therefore  the 
worse.'  He  asked  me  also  whether  she  had  the  lands  for  term  of  life 
or  how  }  and  I  said,  I  could  not  perfectly  tell,  but  I  thought  it  was 
such  as  she  was  appointed  by  her  father's  will  and  testament,  the  king's 
niaj(*!<ty  that  then  was." 

The  admiral  proceeded  to  inquire  if  she  had  had  her  letters  patent 
out }  and  Parry  replied,  ^^  No ;  for  there  were  some  things  in  them  that 
could  not  be  assured  to  her  grace  yet,  (probably  till  she  was  of  age,) 
and  tluit  a  friend  of  her  grace  would  help  her  to  an  exchange  of  lands 
tiiat  would  be  more  commodious  to  her."  The  admiral  asked,  ^^  What 
friend  ?"  and  Parry  replied,  ^  Morisyn,  who  would  help  her  to  liave 
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Ewelm  for  Apethorpe.^  On  which  the  admiral  proposed  making  an 
exchange  with  the  princess  himself  for  some  of  their  lands,  and  spake 
much  of  his  three  fair  houses,  Bewdley,  Sudeley,  and  Bromeharo,  and 
fell  to  comiwring  his  housekeeping  with  that  of  the  princess,'  and  that 
he  could  do  it  with  less  expense  than  she  was  at,  and  oflered  his  house 
in  London  for  her  use.  At  last  he  said,  ^  when  her  grace  came  to 
Asheridge  it  was  not  far  out  of  his  way,  and  he  might  come  to  see  her 
in  his  way  up  and  down,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  her  there.^'  Parry 
told  him,  ^  he  could  not  go  to  see  her  grace  till  he  knew  what  her  plea- 
sure was."  *'  Wliy,"  said  the  admiral,  **  it  is  no  matter  now,  for  there 
hath  been  a  talk  of  late  that  I  shall  marry  my  lady  Jane  P^  adding,  ^  I 
teil  you  this  nierrily — I  tell  you  this  merrily."* 

When  these  communications  had  been  made  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
she  caused  Mrs.  Ashley  to  write  two  letters  to  the  admiral ;  one  de- 
claring her  good  will,  but  requesting  him  not  to  come  without  the 
counciPs  permission  for  that  purpose ;  the  other  declaring  ^  her  accep- 
tation of  his  gentleness,  and  that  he  would  be  welcome,  but  if  he  came 
not,  slie  prayed  God  to  speed  his  journey ;"  concluding  in  these  words 
from  Ashley  herself — '*  No  more  hereof  until  I  see  my  lord  myself,  for 
my  lady  is  not  to  seek  of  his  gentleness  or  good  will." 

There  is  no  absolute  evidence  to  prove  that  Seymour  availed  himself 
of  this  implied  permission  to  visit  the  princess,  but  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  did,  and  that  by  the  connivance  of  her  governess  and  suite 
officers  he  had  clandestine  interviews  with  the  royal  girl,  at  times  and 
places,  not  in  accordance  with  the  restraints  and  reserves  with  which  a 
maiden  princess,  of  her  tender  years,  ought  to  have  been  surrounded. 
Reports  of  a  startling  nature  reached  the  court,  and  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  severely  censured  Katharine  Ashley  ^'  because  she  had  per- 
mitted my  lady  Elizabeth^s  grace  to  go  one  night  on  the  Thames  in  a 
barge,  and  for  other  light  parts,"  saying,  '^  that  she  was  not  worthy  to 
have  the  governance  of  a  king's  daughter."* 

When  Elizabeth  was  preparing  to  pay  her  Christmas  visit  to  court, 
she  was  at  a  loss  for  a  town  residence,  Durham  house,  which  had  for- 
merly been  granted  to  her  mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  before  her  mar- 
riage with  king  Henr}',  and  to  which  Elizabeth  considered  she  had  a 
right,  having  been  appropriated  by  king  Edward's  council  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  mint.  Elizabeth  made  application  by  her  cofierer,  Thomas 
rarry,  to  the  lord-admiral  for  his  assistance  in  this  matter,  on  which  he 
very  courteously  offered  to  give  up  his  own  town-house  for  her  accom- 
modation and  that  of  her  train/  adding,  ^^  tliat  he  would  come  and  see 
her  grace."  ^  Which  declaration,"  says  Parry,  "  she  seemed  to  Uike 
▼ery  gladly,  and  to  accept  it  joyfully.  On  which,"  continues  he, 
^  casting  in  my  mind  the  reports  which  I  had  heard  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween them,  and  observing,  that  at  all  times  when,  by  any  chance,  talk 
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4ifmld  be  had  of  the  lord-edmiral,  she  showed  such  countenance  that 
n  should  appear  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  him,  anct  especially  would 
show  countenance  of  gladness  when  he  was  well  spoken  of,  I  took 
occasion  to  ask  her  whether,  if  the  council  would  iike  it,  she  would 
many  with  him  ?  To  which  she  replied,  ^  When  that  comes  to  pass,  I 
will  do  as  God  shall  put  into  my  mind.'  " ' 

*^  I  remember  well,"  continues  Parry,  ^  tliat  when  1  told  her  grace 
how  tliat  the  lord-admiral  would  gladly,  she  should  sue  out  her  ^  letters 
patents,'  she  asked  me,  ^  whether  be  were  so  desirous  or  no,  indeed  ?'  I 
ttid  ^yes,  in  earnest  he  was  desirous  of  it ;'  and,  I  told  her  fiurther,  ^  how 
be  would  have  had  her  have  lands  in  Gloucestershire,  called  Prisley,  as 
in  parcel  of  exchange,  and  in  Wales ;'  and  she  asked  me,  ^  what  1  thought 
be  meant  thereby  r  and  I  said,  ^  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  go  about  to  have 
yon  also,  for  he  wished  your  lands  and  would  liave  them  that  way."" 

This  broad  hint  Elizabeth  received,  as  it  appears,  in  silence ;  but  when 
Pkrry  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that  the  admiial  wished  her  to  go  to  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  and  by  that  means  to  make  suit  to  the  protector 
for  the  exchange  of  the  lands,  and  for  the  grant  of  a  house,  instead  of 
Durham  house,  for  herself;  and  so  to  entertain  the  duchess  for  her  good 
officer  in  this  aflbir,  the  spirit  of  the  royal  Tudors  stirred  within  her,  and 
libe  said,  ^  I  dare  say  he  did  not  say  so,  nor  would." 

•^Ycs,  by  my  faith,"  replied  the  coflerer. 

•*  Well,"  quoth  she,  indignantly,  "  1  will  not  do  so,  and  so  tell  him ;" 
the  expressed  her  anger  that  she  should  be  driven  to  make  such  suits, 
and  said,  ^  In  faith  1  will  not  come  there,  nor  begin  to  flatter  now."  ' 

Shortly  ifter,  the  lady  Elizabeth  asked  Parry,  ^^  whether  he  had  told 
Kate  Ashley  of  the  lord-admirars  gentleness  and  kind  ofiers,  and  those 
won]:$  and  things  that  had  been  told  to  her." 

**  I  told  her,  no,"  said  Parry. 

^  Well,"  said  Elizabeth,  '^  in  any  wise  go  tell  it  her,  for  1  will  know 
nothing,  hut  she  shall  know  it.  In  faith,  I  cannot  be  quiet  until  ye  have 
told  her  of  it." 

When  Parry  told  the  governess,  she  said — ^^  that  she  knew  it  well 
enough ;"  and  Parry  rejoined,  '^  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
good-will  between  the  lord-admiral  and  her  grace,  and  that  he  gathered 
both  by  him  and  her  grace." 

^Oh«"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  ^Ht  is  true;  but  1  had  such  a  charge  in  this 
that  I  dare  nothing  say  in  it,  but  I  would  wish  her  his  wife  of  all  men 
living.  I  wis,"  quoth  she,  ^  he  might  bring  the  matter  to  pass  at  the 
counciPs  hands  well  enough." 

A  long  gossiping  conversation  between  the  coflerer  and  the  governess 
then  followed,  in  which  Mrs.  Ashley,  after  adverting  to  some  passages 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  princess's  acquaintance  with  the  admiral,  and 
the  jealousy  queen  Katharine  Parr  had  conceived  of  her,  suddenly  recol- 
lected herself,  and  told  Parry  she  repented  of  having  disclosed  so  many 
particulars  to  him,  especially  of  the  late  queen  finding  her  husband,  with 
his  arms  about  the  young  princess,  and  besought  the  cofferer  not  to  re« 
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pett  it,  for  if  he  did,  so  that  it  got  abroad,  her  grace  should  be  disho* 
noured  for  ever,  and  she  likewise  undooe.'  Pany  replied,  ^  that  he 
would  rather  be  pulled  with  horses  than  he  would  disclose  it.^'  Tet  it 
is  from  his  confession  that  this  scandalous  story  has  becooie  matter  of 
history. 

While  the  admiral  was  proceeding  with  this  sinister  courtship  of 
Elizabeth,  and  before  his  plans  were  sufficiently  matured  to  permit  him 
to  become  a  declared  suitor  for  her  hand,  Russell,  the  lord  privy-seal, 
surprised  him  by  saying  to  him,  as  they  were  riding  together,  after  the 
protector  Somerset  to  the  parliament  house,  **  My  lord-admiral,  .there  are 
certain  rumours  bruited  of  you,  which  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear."  When 
Seymour  demanded  his  meaning,  Russell  told  him,  ^  that  he  was  informed 
that  he  made  means  to  marry  either  witli  the  lady  Mary,  or  else  with  the 
lady  Elizabeth,''  adding,  **  My  lord,  if  ye  go  about  any  such  thing,  ye 
seek  the  means  to  undo  yourself,  and  all  those  that  shall  come  of  you.'' 
Seymour  replied,  ^  that  he  had  no  thought  of  such  an  enterprise,"  and 
so  the  conversation  ended  for  that  time.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  Sey- 
mour renewed  the  subject  in  these  words,  '^  Father  Russell,  you  are  very 
suspicious  of  me ;  I  pray  you  tell  me,  who  showed  you  of  the  marriage, 
that  1  should  attempt,  whereof,  ye  brake  with  roe  the  other  day  ?"  Rus- 
sell replied,  ^  that  he  would  not  tell  him  the  authors  of  that  tale,  but 
that  they  were  liis  very  good  friends,  and  he  advised  him  to  make  no 
9uit  of  marriage  tluU  wayJ*^ 

Though  no  names  were  mentioned,  Seymour,  who  well  knew  the 
allusion  was  to  the  sisters  of  their  sovereign,  replied  significantly,  ^  It  is 
convenient  for  them  to  marry,  and  better  it  were,  that  they  were  married 
within  the  realm,  than  in  any  foreign  place  without  the  realm;  and 
why,"  continued  he,  ^  might  not  I  or  another  man,  raised  by  tlie  king 
their  father,  marry  one  of  them  ?" 

Then  said  Russell,  ^  My  lord,  if  either  you,  or,  any  other  within  this 
realm  shall  match  himself,  in  marriage,  either  with  my  lady  Mary  or  my 
lady  Elizabeth,  he  shall  undoubtedly,  whatsoever  he  be,  procure  unto 
himself  the  occasion  of  his  utter  undoing,  and  you  especially,  above  all 
others,  being  of  so  near  alliance  to  the  king's  majesty."  And,  after  ex- 
plaining to  the  admiral  the  perilous  jealousies  which  would  be  excited 
by  his  marrying  with  either  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown,  he  asked  this 
home  question,  ^  And  pray  you,  my  lord,  what  shall  you  have  with 
either  of  tliem  ?" 

^  He  who  marries  one  of  them  shall  have  three  thousand  a  year," 
replied  Seymour. 

^  My  lord,  it  is  not  so,"  said  Russell ;  ^  for  ye  may  be  well  assured 
that  he  shall  have  no  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  plate, 
and  goods,  and  no  land ;  and  what  is  that  to  maintain  his  charges  and 
estate,  who  matches  himself  there  ?" 

^  They  must  have  the  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  also,"  rejoined 
Seymour. 
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RasselU  with  a  tremendous  oath,  ^  protested  that  they  should  not;^ 
and  Se^'mour,  with  another,  asserted,  ^  that  they  should,  and  that  none 
ihoald  dare  to  say  nay  to  it.'' ' 

RusAclK  with  a  second  oath,  swore,  ^  that  he  would  say  nay  to  it,  for 
it  was  rlpaii  airainst  the  king's  will ;"  and  the  admiral,  profligate  as  he 
VIS,  finding  himself  outswom  by  the  hoary-headed  old  statesman,  de- 
wted  from  bandying  oaths  with  him  on  the  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  curious  dialogue  is,  howerer,  the 
•lubety  displayed  by  Seymour  on  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  his  royal 
k>re.  He  sent  one  of  his  servants,  about  this  time^  to  lady  Brown  (cele* 
biated  by  Surrey  under  the  poetic  name  of  Fair  Geraldine)  who  appears- 
(0  bare  been  a  very  intimate  friend  and  ally  of  his,  advising  her  to  break 
sp  housekeeping,  and  to  take  up  her  abode  with  the  lady  Elizabeth's 
pare  to  save  chaires.  Lady  Brown  replied,  ^  that  she  verily  purposed 
10  go  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  house  that  next  moniing,"  but  she  appears 
to  famve  been  prevented  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  old  husband. 
It  was  suspected  that  Seymour  meant  to  have  employed  her  in  further- 
ing some  of  his  intrigues.' 

The  protector  and  his  council,  meantime,  kept  a  jealous  watch  on  the 
xoceedings  of  the  admiral,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  clandestine 
liJresses  with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  but  his  daring  intrigues*  to  overthrow 
ine  established  regency,  and  get  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  There 
vu  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Somerset,  to  avert  the  mischief  by  sending 
the  aiimiral  on  a  mission  to  Boulogne;  and  the  last  interview  tlie  prin- 
cess Elizabeth's  confidential  servant.  Parry,  had  with  him  was  in  his 
chamber,  at  the  court,  where  he  was  preparing  for  this  unwelcome 
royage.'  The  following  conversation  then  took  place : — The  admiral 
ksked.  *^  How  doth  her  grace,  and  when  will  she  be  here?" 

Parrv  replied,  ^  that  the  lord  protector  had  not  determined  on  the 

"*  Xo,^'  said  the  admiral,  bitterly ;  ^  that  shall  be  when  1  am  gone  to 
Boulogne." 

Parnk'  presented  Mrs.  Ashley's  commendations,  and  said  ^^  it  was  her 
ftmcst  wish  that  the  lady  Elizabeth  should  be  his  wife." 

-  Oh  r'  replied  the  admiral,  **  it  will  not  be,"  adding,  ^  that  his  brother 
▼ould  never  consent  to  it."* 

On  the  16th  of  January,  the  admiral  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
aifh  treason,  having  boasted  that  he  had  ten  thousand  men  at  his  com- 
oand,  and  suborned  Sharrington,  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  to 
''•:n  a  large  sum  of  fiilse  money  to  support  him  in  h'w  wild  projects. 
5e  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  not  only  his  servants,  but  the 
snocipaJ  persons  in  the  household  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  were  als  > 
irresteii*  and  subjected  to  very  strict  examination  by  the  council,  in 
cnier  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  admiral's  connexion  with  the  prin- 
r»«.  and  how  far  she  was  implicated  in  his  intrigues  against  the  govem- 
imt.     In  fact,  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  prisoner 


*  Tytler's  State  Papers.  "  Haynes"  Stau*  Pu[)oift. 
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of  state,  while  these  momentous  investigations  were  proceeding ;  for, 
though  she  made  earnest  supplication  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  king  her  brother,  or  even  to  that  of  the  protector,  in  order  to  justify 
herself,  she  was  detained  at  her  house  at  Hatfield,  under  the  especial 
charge  of  sir  Thomas  Tyrwhil,  who  certainly  was  empowered  by  the 
council  to  put  her  and  her  household  under  restraint. 

Very  distressing  must  this  crisis  have  been  to  a  girl  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  who  had  no  maternal  friend  to  counsel  and  support  her,  under  cir 
cumstances,  that  were  the  more  painful,  because  of  the  previous  scandal 
in  which  she  had  been  involved,  at  the  time  of  her  separation  from  her 
royal  stepmother,  on  account  of  the  free  conduct  of  the  admiral.  All 
the  particulars,  of  his  coarse  familiarity  and  indelicate  romping  with 
Elizabeth,  had  been  cruelly  tattled  by  her  governess,  Mrs.  Katharine 
Ashley,  to  Parry  the  cofierer,  and  were  by  him  disclosed  to  the  council, 
and  confirmed  by  the  admissions  of  Mrs.  Ashley.  The  foct,  that,  not* 
withstanding  those  things,  Elizabeth  was  receiving  the  clandestine  ad« 
dresses  of  this  bold  bad  man,  almost  before  queen  ELatharine  was  cold 
in  her  grave,  was  injurious  to  her  reputation,  and  caused  her  to  be 
treated  with  less  respect  and  consideration  from  the  council,  than  ought 
to  have  been  shown  to  a  royal  lady,  of  her  tender  age,  and  the  sister  of 
the  sovereign. 

Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit  first  announced  to  her  the  alarming  tidings  that 
Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  husband,  with  Parry,  had  all  been  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  her  account ;  on  which,  he  says,  ^  her  grace  was  marvel- 
lously abashed,  and  did  weep,  very  tenderly,  a  long  time,  demanding 
*  whether  they  had  confessed  anything  ?' "  Tyrwhit  assured  her,  ^^  that 
they  had  confessed  everything,  and  urged  her  to  do  the  same.^'  Elizabeth 
was  not  to  be  thus  easily  outwitted,  and  Tyrwhit  then  endeavoured  t 
terrify  her  by  requiring  her  ^  to  remember  her  honour,  and  the  peril  tha 
might  ensue,  for  she  was  but  a  subject" ' —  an  inuendo  that  might  have 
been  somewhat  alarming  to  so  young  a  girl,  considering  her  mother, 
though  a  queen,  had  died  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner;  but  the 
lofty  spirit  of  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated,  and  Tjrrwhit 
told  Somerset  ^  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  anything  from  her  but  by 

rntle  persuasion,  whereby  he  began  to  grow  with  her  in  credit,"  ^  for 
do  assure  your  grace,"  continues  he,  ^^  she  hath  a  good  wit,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  gotten  from  her  but  by  great  policy."  She  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  disturbed  when  he  told  her  that  Parry  and  Mrs.  Ashley  had 
both  confessed,  and  in  confirmation  showed  her  the  signatures  to  their 
depositions;  on  which  she  called  Parry  ^ false  wretch."' 

Tyrwhit  told  her  what  sort  of  a  woman  Mrs.  Ashley  was,  and  assured 
her  ^  that  if  she  would  open  all  things,  that  all  the  evil  and  shame 
should  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  her  youth  taken  into  consideration  by 
his  majesty,  the  protector,  and  tlie  whole  council."  ^  But  in  no  way," 
continues  he,  ^  will  she  confess  any  practice  by  Mrs.  Ashley,  or  the 
rjofkrer  concerning  my  lord  admiral;  and  yet  1  do  see  it  in  her  face  that 

*  Hay  lies.  '  Haynes'  State  Papen. 
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ifae  is  guilty^  and  yet  perceive  that  she  will  abide  more  stonns  ere  she 
will  accuse  Mrs.  Ashley.'' 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Tyrwhit  infonns  the  protector  ^  that  he  has, 
in  obedience  to  his  letter  of  the  26th,  practised  with  her  grace,  by  all 
means  and  policy,  to  induce  her  to  confess  more  than  she  had  already 
done,  in  a  letter  which  she  had  just  written  to  the  duke,  with  her  own 
band,  which  contained  all  that  she  was  willing  to  admit;  and  Tyrwhit 
expresses  his  conviction  that  a  secret  pact  had  been  made  by  the  prin- 
cess, Mrs.  Ashley,  and  Parry,  never  to  confess  anything  to  the  crimina- 
tion of  each  other ;  ^  and  if  so,''  continues  he,  ^^  it  will  never  be  drawn 
from  her  grace,  unless  by  the  king  her  brother,  or  the  protector."  The 
following  is  the  letter  written  by  Elizabeth  to  Somerset,  which  tallies,  as 
Tyrwhit  very  shrewdly  observes,  most  remarkably  with  the  depositions 
of  Ashley  and  Parry,  and  induces  him  to  think  that  they  had  all  three 
agreed  in  their  story,  in  case  of  being  questioned,  or,  to  use  his  own  ex^ 
pression,  ^  set  the  note  before."  * 

Ths  Ladt  Euzabeth  to  thk  Lord  PRoncrroR. 

"Mf  lord,  jour  great  gentleness  and  good  will  towards  roe,  as  well  in  this 
thing  as  in  other  things,  I  do  understand,  for  tlie  which  even  as  I  ought,  so  1  do 
give  yoM  humble  thanks;  and  whereas  your  lordship  willetli  and  counselleth  me 
^  an  earnest  friend,  to  declare  what  I  know  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  write 
what  I  have  declared  to  Master  Tyrwhit,  I  shall  most  willingly  do  if  I  de- 
olared  unto  him  first,  that  after  the  cofferer  had  declared  unto  me  what  my  lord 
aJmiral  answered,  for  Allen's  matter,*  and  for  Durham  IMace  (that  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  mint),  he  told  me  that  my  lord  admiitil  did  offer  me  his  Iiouao 
for  my  ume  being  with  the  king's  majesty,  and  further  said  and  asked  me,  *if 
ihe  council  di<l  consent  that  I  should  have  my  lord  admiral,  whether  I  would 
consent  to  it.  or  no?'  I  answered,  *that  I  would  not  tell  him  what  my  mind 
was  ;■  and  I  further  inquired  of  him  '  what  he  meant  by  asking  me  that  question, 
or  who  bade  hirn  say  so?'  He  answered  me,  and  said,  'Nobody  bade  him  say 
>o.  but  that  he  perceived,  as  he  thought,  by  my  lord  admiral  inquiring  whether 
my  patent  were  sealed  or  no,  and  debating  what  he  spent  in  his  house,  and  in- 
quiring what  was  spent  in  my  house,  that  he  was  given  that  way  rather  than 
Jiherwise  '  And  as  concerning  Kat  Ashley,  (fry  which  familiar  nanie  Elizabeth 
dtra^t  ffteakt  of  her  governess^)  she  never  advised  me  to  it,  but  said  always,  when 
ir.y  ta'^ed  of  vny  marriage,  *that  she  would  never  have  me  marry,  neither  in 
EngJ^'td  nor  out  of  England,  without  the  consent  of  the  king's  majesty,  your 
pra-^*?  9,  ami  the  council's.'  And  after  the  queen  was  departed — {Ji  cool  loay^  by 
ikt  6y<,  of  alluding  to  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  Parr^  from  whom  Elizabeth  had 
u  her  tender  cfuidhood  received  the  mott  essential  offices  of  friendship  and  maternal 
iamdness) — when  I  asked  of  her  — » What  news  she  heard  from  London?'  she 
aiiswered  merrily,  *  They  say,  'your  grace  shall  have  my  lord  admiral,  and  that 
he  will  shortly  come  to  woo  you.  And,  moreover,  I  said  unto  him,  that  the  cof- 
ferer sent  a  letter  hither,  that  my  lord  said  that  he  would  come  this  way  as  lie 
Hrnt  down  into  tlie  country.  Then  I  bade  her  write  as  she  thought  best,  and 
bade  her  show  it  to  me  when  she  had  done ;  so  she  wrote,  '  that  she  thought  it 
not  best,  (that  the  admiral  should  come,)  for  fear  of  suspicion,"  and  so  it  went 
(jTxh,  (ihat  is,  the  letter  was  sent,)  and  the  lord  admiral,  at\er  he  had  heard  that, 
asked  tlie  corferer,  *why  he  might  not  come  to  me  as  well  as  to  my  sister?'  and 
ilien  I  desired  Kat  Ashley  to  write  again  (lest  my  lord  might  think  that  she  knew 

'  Haynes'  State  Papers.     This  curious  simile  alludes  to  the  note  being  pitched 
t(.r  -iuffinir  in  unison. 
*  A  request  made  by  Elizabeth  to  the  admiral  in  behalf  of  one  of  hex  u\\av\^\icw 
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more  in  it  thmn  he),  tlmt  »hr  Vnew  nothing,  but  only  snspecfH.  and  T  also  told 
Master  Tyrwliit  chnt  lo  the  etft^'t  of  the  matter — (Hrrc  Elixabelh  evidentiy  aUmim 
to  ike  report  of  kit  intended  tomrttkip) — 1  nerer  consented  to  any  such  thing  with- 
out the  council's  conaeiit  thereto.  And  as  for  Kat  Ashley  ami  the  cofferer,  thej 
never  told  me  tliat  they  would  practise  it,  (i.  e ,  eon^mu  the  marriage.)  Theso 
be  the  tilings  wliich  I  declared  to  blaster  Tyrwhit,  and  also,  whereof  my  coo- 
•cience  beareth  me  wimess,  which  I  would  not  for  all  earthly  things  offend  ia 
anjrthing,  for  1  know  I  have  a  loul  to  be  saved  as  well  as  other  folks  havc^ 
wherefore  I  will,  above  all  things,  have  respect  unto  this  tame.  If  there  be  any 
more  things  which  I  can  remember,  1  will  either  write  it  myself^  or  cause  Mr. 
Tyrwhit  to  write  it. 

**  Master  Tyrwhit  and  others  have  told  me  that  there  goeth  nmionrs  abroad 
which  be  greatly  both  against  my  honour  and  honesty,  which,  above  all  odier 
things,  I  e»teem,  which  be  these,  that  I  am  in  the  Tower,  and  with  child  by  waj 
lord  admiral.*  My  lord,  these  are  shameful  slanders,  for  the  which,  besides  tkm 
great  desire  1  have  to  see  the  king's  m^esty,  1  shall  most  heartily  desire  your 
lordvhip  that  I  may  come  tu  the  court  after  jrour  first  determination  that  I  may 
show  my:^lf  there  as  1  am.  Written  in  haste  from  Hatfield,  this  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

**Your  assured  friend  to  my  little  power,  *'Ei.TXABiTa.'* 

This  letter,  whic  is  in  Haynes'  edition  of  the  Burleigh  State  Papeis, 
entitled,  ^  The  Confession  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,''  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  connected  with  her  personal  history.  There 
b  a  curious  mixture  of  child-like  simplicity  and  diplomatic  skill,  in  her 
admissions,  with  that  affectation  of  candour  which  often  veils  the  most 

Profound  dissimulation.  Her  endeavours  to  screen  her  goTerness  are, 
owever,  truly  generous,  and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which  she  adverts  to 
the  scandalous  reports  that  were  in  circulation  against  her  reputation, 
is  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  conveys  a  direct  conviction  of 
her  innocence.  There  is  no  affectation  of  delicacy  or  mock  modesty  in 
her  language ;  she  comes  to  the  point  at  once,  like  an  honest  woman, 
and  in  plain  English  tells  the  protector  of  what  she  had  been  accused, 
and  declares  that  it  is  a  shameful  slander,  and  demands  that  she  may  be 
brought  to  court  that  her  appearance  may  prove  her  innocence.  It  ia 
to  be  remembered  that  Elizabeth  was  little  turned  of  fifteen  when  this 
letter  was  penned. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Tyrwhit  succeeded  in  drawing  a  few  more 
particulars  from  Elizabeth,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set, enclosed  in  the  following  note  to  his  grace : — 

**  I  do  send  all  the  articles  I  received  from  your  grace,  and  also  the  lady  Eli- 
labeth's  confession,  withal,  which  is  not  so  full  of  matter  as  1  wouM  it  were,  nor 
yet  so  much  as  I  did  procure  her  to;  but  in  no  way  will  she  confess  that  either 
Mrs.  Ashley  or  Parry  willed  her  to  any  practiires  with  my  lord  admiral,  eithfsr 
by  messages  or  writing,  lliey  all  sing  one  song,  and  so  I  think  they  would  nof, 
imless  they  had  set  the  note  before. — Feb.  7,  Hatfield.'* 

Iir  Elisabeth's  haitd. 

**  Kat  A«hley  told  me,  *  that  after  the  lord  admiral  was  married  to  the  queen 
if  he  hail  had  his  own  will  he  would  have  had  me  afore  the  queeiu'  Then  1 
asked  her,  *How  she  knew  that?'  She  said,  ^she  knew  it  well  enough, both  by 
himself  and  others.'  The  place  where  she  said  this  I  have  forgotten,  but  she 
spoke  to  me  of  him  many  times.*' 

*  Haynes*  State  Papers,  90. 
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TlieD  Tjrwhil  wrote  the  rest  of  the  confenion,  bat  under  the  intpeo* 
lioii  of  the  princeae,  as  follows : — 

"AooUmt  time,  after  the  qaeen  was  dead,  Kat  Afhley  would  hare  had  me  to 
hare  written  a  Jetter  to  my  lord  admiral  to  have  comforted  him  in  his  lorruw, 
becanee  he  bad  been  my  friend  in  the  queen's  lifetime,  and  would  think  great 
kindoeM  therein.  Then  I  said,  *  I  would  not,  for  be  needs  it  not.'  Then  said 
Kat  Ashley,  *  If  your  grace  will  not,  then  will  I.'  I  remember  I  did  see  it,  (i.e., 
ikt  cmsptoery  ktUr  J^abetk  thought  to  nqmjlwma  to  the  widower^)  but  what  the 
eflect  of  it  was  I  do  not  remember.** 

"Anocher  time  I  asked  her,  *  what  news  was  at  London,*  and  she  said,  *The 
foiea  weot  there  that  my  lord  admiral  Seymour  ^ould  marry  me.*  I  smiled  at 
that,  and  replied,  *  It  was  but  a  London  news.'  One  day  she  said,  *JJe  that  fain 
woald  have  had  you  before  he  married  the  queen  will  come  now  to  woo  you.' 
I  answered  her,  *  Though  pemdventure  he  himself  would  have  me,  yet  I  think 
the  (priyy)  council  will  not  consent,  but  I  think  by  what  yon  said  if  he  had  his 
own  will  he  would  have  had  me.*  I  thought  there  was  no  let  (hindrance)  of 
his  part,  but  only  on  that  of  the  oounciL  Howbeit,  she  said  another  time,  *  that 
she  did  not  wish  me  to  have  him,  because  she  who  had  him  was  so  unfor- 
tunate.*** 

EUanbeth  then  informs  the  duke  that  Pany  asked  her,  ^  if  the  council 
eoosentedy  whether  she  would  have  the  lord  admiral  or  na"  ^  I  asked 
him^'^  pursues  she,  ^  what  he  meant  by  that  question,  and  who  bade 
him  ask  me  ?^^  He  replied,  ^  No  one,  but  he  gathered  by  questions 
asked  by  the  lord  admiral  before,  that  he  meant  some  such  thing.'  I 
told  him  it  was  but  his  foolish  gathering.''  She  says*  Parry  brought  a 
message  from  the  lord  admiral,  advising  her,  ^^  first  to  get  her  patents 
sealed  and  sure,  and  then  he  would  apply  to  the  council  for  leave  to 
marry  her.'*  Likewise  that  the  lord  admiral  wished  her  to  reside  at 
Ashridge,  because  it  was  in  his  way,  when  he  went  into  the  country,  to 
call  and  see  her.  Elizabeth  signed  this  confession  with  her  own  hand, 
and  very  blandly  concludes  the  paper  with  an  assurance  to  Somerset 
^  that  if  she  remembered  any  more  she  would  be  sure  to  forward  the 
items  to  him."  * 

It  was,  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  Elizabeth's  confidence 
in  Mrs.  Ashley  that  Tyrwhit  showed  her  the  deposition  of  that  trusty 
official,  which  revealed  all  the  particulars  of  the  liberties  the  admiral 
had  presumed  to  ofiSir  to  her,  while  she  was  under  the  care  of  his  late 
consort,  queen  Katharine.  Elizabeth  appeared  greaily  abashed  and  half 
breathless,  while  reading  the  needlessly  minute  details,  which  had  been 
made  before  the  council,  of  scenes  in  which  she  had  been  only  a  pas- 
sive actor,  but  as  Mrs.  Ashley  had  abstained  from  disclosures  of  any  con- 
sequence, touching  her  more  recent  intercourse  with  Seymour,  she  ex- 
pressed no  displeasure,  but  when  she  had  read  to  the  end,  carefully  ex- 
amined the  signatures,  both  of  Katharine  Ashley  and  Parry,  as  if  she 
had  suspected  Tyrwhit  of  practising  an  imposition,  ^^  though  it  was 
plain,"  observes  he,  ^  that  she  knew  both  at  half  a  glance." ' 

In  one  of  Tyrwhit's  letters  to  Somerset,  he  says,  ^  that  roaster  Bev- 
erly and  himself  have  been  examining  the  cofierer's  accounts,  which 
they  find  very  inconect,  and  the  books  so  ^  indiscreetly^  kept,  that  ho 

*  Hayn«4*  State  Papers.  •  Ibid.,  where  the  depositions  are  in  fulL 
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appears  little  fit  for  his  office ;  that  her  f^ce^s  expenses  are  at  present 
more  than  she  can  atFord,  and  therefore  she  must  perforce  make  retrench* 
ments.  She  was  desirous  that  the  protector  should  not  appoint  any  one 
to  be  her  cofferer  till  she  had  spoken  to  him  herself,  for  she  thought  an 
officer  of  less  importance  would  serve  for  that  department,  and  save  in 
her  purse  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.'^^ 

This  proved  to  be  only  an  excuse,  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady^  to 
Keep  the  office  open  for  Parry,  whom  she  took  the  first  opportunity  nf 
reinstating  in  his  post,  although  she  had  been  given  full  proof  of  his  dc&l* 
cations ;  and  so  far  was  she  from  resenting  the  nature  of  his  disclosuret, 
with  regard  to  the  improper  confidence  that  had  been  reposed  in  him  by 
her  Uittling  governess,  that  she  afterwards,  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  appointed  him  the  comptroller  of  her  royal  household,  and  con- 
tinued her  preferment  to  him  and  his  daughter  to  the  end  of  their  lives^-* 
conduct  which  naturally  induces  a  suspicion  that  secrets  of  greater  mo- 
ment  had  been  confided  to  iiim — secrets  that  probably  would  have 
touclied  not  only  the  maiden  fame  of  his  royal  mistress^  but  placed  her 
life  in  jeopardy,  and  that  he  had  preserved  these  inviolate.  The  same 
may  be  supposed  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Ashley,  to  whom  Elizabeth  clung 
with  unshaken  tenacity  through  every  storm,  even  when  the  council 
dismissed  her  from  her  office,  and  addressed  a  stern  note  to  her  grace 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  apprising  her  that  they  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  removed  her  from  her  post,  and 
appointed  the  lady  Tyrwhit  to  take  her  pUce  as  governess  to  her  gracey 
and  requiring  her  to  receive  her  as  such.^ 

The  disdainful  manner  in  which  the  young  lioness  of  the  Tudor- 
Plantagenet  line  received  the  new  duenna,  who  had  been  contumelious- 
ly  put  in  authority  over  her  by  her  royal  brother's  council,  is  best  re- 
lated in  the  words  of  sir  Robert  Tyrwhit  himself,  who,  in  his  two-fold 
capacity  of  spy  and  jailer,  seems  to  have  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  telling 
tales  of  the  defenceless  orphan  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  powerful  brother 
of  her  munlered  mother's  rivals  Jane  Seymour.  ^  Pleaseth  your  grace 
to  be  advertised,''  he  writes,  ^  that  after  my  wife's  repair  hither,  she 
declared  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  that  she  was  called  before  your 
grace  and  the  council,  and  had  a  rebuke,  that  she  had  not  taken  upon 
her  the  office  to  see  her  well  governed  in  the  lieu  of  Mrs.  Ashley."' 
This  reproof  to  lady  Tyrwhit  must  have  had  reference  to  the  time  when 
all  the  patties  concerned  were  living  under  the  roof  of  queen  Katharine 
Parr,  whose  lady-in-waiting  lady  Tyrwhit  was. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  replied,  ^  that  Mrs.  Ashley  was  her  mistress,  and 
that  she  had  not  so  demeaned  herself  that  the  council  should  now  need 
to  put  any  more  mistresses  unto  her."  ^*  Whereunto,"  pursues  Tyrwhit, 
^^  my  wife  answereil,  ^  seeing  she  did  allow  Mrs.  Ashley  to  be  her  mis- 
tress, siic  need  not  to  be  ashamed  to  have  any  honest  woman  to  be  in 
(hat  place'  She  took  the  matter  so  heavily  that  she  wept  all  that  night, 
and  loured  all  the  n^xt  dav  till  she  receive<]  vour  letter;  and  then  she 
iFent  for  me, and  asked  me  ^whether  she  were  best  to  write  to  you  again 

'Haynos '  State  PajterB.  •  Ibid.  " Ibid. 
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or  not*  I  said,  <if  «he  would  follow  the  eflect  of  your  letter  (meaning 
if  she  would  comply  with  the  injunctions  contained  in  it)  I  thought  it 
best  that  she  shoulci  write,  but  in  the  end  of  the  matter,  I  perceived  that 
she  was  very  loth  to  have  a  governor,  and  to  avoid  the  same,  she  said, 
that  the  world  would  note  her  to  be  a  great  oflender,  having  so  hastily 
a  govenior  appointed  over  her,'  and  all  is  no  more  than  that  she  fully 
hojiei  to  recover  her  old  mistress  again.  The  love  she  yet  beareth  her 
is  to  be  wondered  at  I  told  her  (Elizabeth),  that  if  she  would  con- 
sider her  honour,  and  the  sequel  thereof,  she  would,  considering  her 
Tears*  make  suit  to  your  grace  to  have  one,  rather  thau  be  without  one 
a  single  hour.' " 

*^  ^e  cannot  digest  such  advice  in  no  way,"  continues  sir  Robert, 
drily ;  ^  but  if  1  should  say  my  fimtasy,  it  were  more  meet  she  should 
have  two  than  one."  He  then  complains,  that  although  he  favoured  her 
pace  with  his  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  frame  her 
reply  to  Somerset,  she  would  in  no  wise  follow  it,  ^^  but  writ  her  own 
£intasy."  And  in  the  right  of  it  too,  we  should  say,  considering  the 
treacherouB  nature  of  the  counsellor,  who,  serpent-like,  was  trying  to 
bffuile  her  into  criminating  herself,  for  the  sake  of  employing  her  evi- 
(ience  against  the  luckless  admiral,  who  was  at  that  very  time  struggling 
in  the  toils  of  his  foes,  and  vainly  demanding  the  privilege  of  a  fair  trial. 
That  Elizabeth  did  not  contemplate  his  fall,  and  the  plunder  of  his  pro- 
perty without  pain  Tyrwhit  bears  witness.  "She  beginneth  now  to 
droop  a  little,"  writes  that  watchful  observer,  "  by  reason  that  she  hear- 
eth  my  lord-admiraPs  houses  be  dispersed ;'  and  my  wife  telleth  me, 
DOW,  that  she  cannot  hear  him  discommended  but  she  is  ready  to  make 
iDswer^  which,"  continues  Tyrwhit,  "  she  hath  not  been  accustomed  to 
do,  unless  Mrs.  Ashley  were  touched,  whereunto,  she  was  ever  ready 
to  make  answer,  vehemently  in  her  defence." 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  Elizabeth  addressed  to  Somerset, 
instead  of  that  which  his  creature,  Tyrwhit,  had  endeavoured  to  beguile 
her  into  writing.  It  is  marked  with  all  the  caution  that  characterized 
her  diplomatic  correspondence,  after  the  lessons  of  worldcrafi,  in  which 
fht  finally  became  an  adept,  were  grown  familiar  to  her.  She,  however, 
very  properly  assumes  the  tone  of  an  injured  person  with  regani  to  the 
Kand^ous  reports  that  were  in  circulation  against  her,  and  demands 
that  he  and  the  council  should  take  the  requisite  steps  for  putting  a  stop 
to  those  injurious  rumours  :^ 

**Li.nm  nox  ths  Ladt  Eusasetb  to  the  PaoncToa  Somerset. 

-My  lord, — 

"  Having  received  your  lordship's  letters,  I  perceive  in  them  your  good-will 
to«-ards  me,  because  you  declare  to  me  plainly  your  mind  in  this  thing,  and 
asain  for  that  you  would  not  wish  that  I  should  do  anything  that  should  not  seem 
^rxxl  unto  the  connciL  for  the  which  thing  I  give  you  most  hearty  thanks.  And, 
«herea.s  1  do  understand,  that  you  do  take  in  evil  part  the  letters  that  I  did 
write  unto  your  loniship.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  take  them  so,  for  my  . 
mind  was  to  declare  unto  you  plaiuly,  as  I  thought,  in  that  thing  which  I  did, 


*  Kiyn***'  Stale  Papers.     Tlie  meaning  is,  llie  lord  admiral's  houses  were  given 
ftu-2v.  and  hid  household  discharged. 
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also  the  more  williogly,  becauM  (as  I  write  to  yoa)  fou  desired  me  to  be  plain 
with  jou  m  all  things.  And  as  concerning  that  point  that  you  write,  that  I  seem 
t4>  stand  in  mine  own  wit,  in  being  so  well  assured  of  mine  own  sell*,  I  did  ■• 
sure  me  of  myself,  no  more  than  I  trust  the  truth  shall  try ;  and  to  say  that 
which  I  know  of  myself,  I  did  not  think  should  have  displeased  the  council  or 
your  grace.  And,  surely,  the  cause  why  that  I  was  sorry  that  there  should  be 
any  such  about  me,  was  because  that  I  thought  the  people  will  say  that  I  de- 
served, through  my  lewd  demeanour,  to  have  such  a  one,  and  not  that  I  mialiktt 
anything  that  your  lordship,  or  the  council,  shall  think  good,  for  I  know  that  you 
and  the  council  are  charged  with  me,  or  that  I  take  upon  me  to  rule  myseU^  ftr 
1  know  that  they  are  most  deceived  that  trusteth  most  in  themselves,  wherelbre 
I  trust  you  shall  never  find  that  (ault  in  me,  to  the  which  thing  I  do  not  see  that 
your  grace  has  made  any  direct  answer  at  this  time,  and  seeing  they  make  iO 
evil  reports  already,  shall  be  but  an  increasing  of  these  evil  tongues.  Howbeit, 
you  did  write  *that  if  I  would  bring  forth  any  that  had  reported  it,  you  and  tte 
council  would  see  it  redressed,'  which  thing,  though  I  ean  easily  do  it,  I  would 
be  loth  to  do,  because  it  is  mine  own  cause ;  and,  again,  that  it  should  be  bat 
abridging  of  an  evil  name  of  me  that  am  glad  to  punish  them,  and  so  get  the 
evil  will  of  the  people,  which  thing  I  would  be  loth  to  have.  But  if  it  raighf 
seem  good  to  your  lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  to  send  ibrth  a  proela- 
motion  into  the  countries  that  they  refrain  their  tongues,  declaring  how  the  tales 
!>•  but  lie«,  it  should  make  both  the  people  think  that  you  and  the  council  have 
threat  regard  that  no  such  rumours  should  be  spread  of  any  of  tlie  king's  migesty't 
sisters  (as  I  am,  though  unworthy),  and  also  that  I  should  think  my<>elf  to  receive 
such  friendship  at  your  hands  as  you  have  promised  me,  although  your  lordship 
hath  showed  me  great  already.  Howbeit,  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  it  any  more, 
because  I  see  you  are  not  so  well  minded  thereunto.  And  as  concerning  that 
you  say  that  I  give  folks  occasion  to  think,  in  refusing  the  good  to  uphold  the 
<9vil,  I  am  not  of  so  simple  understanding,  nor  I  would  that  your  graoe  should 
have  so  evil  an  opinion  of  me  that  I  have  so  little  respect  of  my  own  honesty, 
that  I  would  maintain  it  if  I  had  sufficient  promise  of  the  same,  and  so  your 
grace  shall  prove  mo  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  And  thus  I  bid  you  farewell, 
desiring  God  always  to  assist  you  in  all  your  affairs.  Written  in  baste.  From 
Hatfelde,  this  2Ut  of  February. 

**Your  assured  friend,  to  my  little  power, 

Superscribed. — **  To  my  very  good  lord,  my  lord  protector.''  * 

To  such  a  horrible  extent  had  the  scandals  to  which  Elizabeth  ad- 
verts in  this  letter  proceeded,  that  not  only  was  it  said  that  she  had  been 
seduced  by  Seymour,  and  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  but  that  she 
had  actually  borne  him  a  child.  From  the  MS.  life  of  Jane  Dormer, 
duchess  of  Feria,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  sister  the  princesg 
Mary,  we  learn,  ^  that  there  was  a  report  of  a  child  born  and  miserably 
destroyed,  but  that  it  could  not  be  discovered  whose  it  was.  A  mid- 
wife testified  that  she  was  brought  from  her  house  blindfold  to  a  house 
where  she  did  her  ofBce,  and  returned  in  like  manner.  She  saw  nothing 
in  the  house  but  candle-light,  and  only  said  it  was  tlie  child  of  a  very 
fair  young  lady."  This  wild  story  was  but  a  modern  version  of  an 
ancient  legend,  which  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  local  traditions  of 
every  county  in  England,  in  border  minstrelsy  and  ballad  lore,  and  even 
ill  oriental  tales ;  and  it  had  certainly  been  revived  by  some  of  the  court 
gossips  of  Eklward  the  Sixth's  reign,  who  thought  proper  to  make  the 
ytjutbfu]  sister  of  that  prince  the  heroine  of  the  adventure. 

'  Lansdowiie  MSS.,  Brit,  "Mui. 
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llie  council  hsd  oftrpd  to  punish  any  one  whom  Elizabeth  cotild 
point  oot  as  the  author  of  the  injurious  rumours  against  her  character, 
and  her  obsenration  in  her  letter  to  Somerset,  in  reply  to  this  ofler, 
^  that  she  should  but  gain  an  evil  name  as  if  she  were  glad  to  punish, 
and  thos  incur  the  ill«will  of  the  people,  which  she  should  be  loth  to 
htiftn^  is  indicative  of  the  profound  policy,  which  throughout  life, 
enabled  this  great  queen  to  win  and  retain  the  affections  of  the  men  of 
England.  Popularity  was  a  leading  object  with  Elizabeth  from  her 
childhood  to  the  grave,  and  well  had  nature  fitted  her  to  play  her  part 
with  eclat  in  the  splendid  drama  of  ro3ralty. 

On  the  4th  of  Marrh,  1549,  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Thomas 
Seymour  baron  Sudley,  lord-admiral  of  England,  was  read  for  the  third 
tame  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  though  his  courtship  of  Elizabeth 
formed  one  of  the  numerous  articles  against  him,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  season  replete  with  anxious  alarm  and  anguish  to  herself,  she 
generously  ventured  to  write  an  earnest  appeal  to  Somerset  in  behalf  of 
her  imprisoned  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  her  husband.  Who  were,  as 
she  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  involved  in  the  same  peril  that  im- 
pended over  her  rash  lover,  with  whom  they  had  been  confederate. 

Her  letter  is  written  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  does  equal  credit  to  her 

head  and  heart,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  special  pleading  in  a  girl 

of  fifteen. 

**  Lrrm  ihom  Euzaieth  to  the  Protxctoii  SoMEanr.' 

*^  My  lord,  I  have  a  request^to  make  unto  your  grace  which  fear  has  made  me 
omit  till  tliid  time  for  two  causes;  the  one  because  I  saw  that  my  request  for 
the  rumours  which  were  spread  abroad  of  me  took  so  little  place,  which  thing 
when  I  considered,  I  tliought  I  should  little  profit  in  any  other  suit;  howboit, 
DOw  I  understand  tliat  there  is  a  proclamation  for  them  (for  the  which  1  give 
Tour  grace  and  the  rest  of  tlie  council  most  humble  thanks),  I  am  the  bolder  to 
speak  for  another  thing ;  and  the  other  was,  because,  peraventure  your  lordship 
and  tlic  resit  of  the  council  will  think  that  I  favour  her  evil  doing,  for  whom  I 
fhail  *penk,  which  is  Kateryn  Ashley,  that  it  would  please  your  grace  and  the 
rest  of  the  council  to  be  good  unto  her.  Which  thing  I  do,  not  to  favour  her  in 
any  evil  (for  that  I  would  be  sorry  to  do),  but  for  these  considerations,  that  fol- 
low, the  which  hope  doth  teach  me  in  saying,  that  I  ought  not  to  doubt  but  that 
Tour  jfrace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will  think  that  I  do  it  for  other  con- 
siderations. First,  because  that  she  hath  been  with  me  a  long  time,  and  many 
fears,  and  hath  taken  great  labour  and  pain  in  bringing  me  up  in  learning  and 
kmesty  ;  and,  therefore,  I  ought  of  very  duty  speak  for  her :  for  Saint  Gregorie 
sayeth,  *  that  we  are  more  bound  to  them  tliat  bringeth  us  up  well  than  to  our 
parents,  for  our  parents  do  that  which  is  natural  for  them  that  bringeth  us  into 
this  world,  but  our  bringers  up  are  a  cause  to  make  us  live  well  in  it*  The 
»econd  is,  because  I  think  that  whatsoever  she  hath  done  in  my  lord-admiral'-s 
matter,  as  concerning  the  marrying  of  me,  she  did  it  because  knowing  him  to  be 
ctie  of  the  council,  she  tliought  he  would  not  go  about  any  such  thing  without  he 
Lad  the  councirs  consent  thereunto :  for  I  have  heard  her  many  times  say  *  that 
•be  would  never  have  me  marry  in  any  place  williout  your  graces  and  the 
councils  consent'  The  third  cause  is,  because  that  it  shall,  and  doth  make  men 
think,  that  I  am  not  clear  of  the  deed  myself;  but  that  it  is  pardoned  to  me 
^-rcause  of  my  youth,  because  that  she  I  loved  so  well  is  in  such  a  place.  Thus 
i  J  e,  prevailing  more  with  me  than  fear,  hath  won  the  battle,  and  I  have  oi 

>  MSS.  Lanad.  1236,  fol.  35. 
VOL.  Tl. * 
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tliis  time  none  ronh  nriih  it ;  which  I  pnf  God  be  takrn  00  oiherwi«e  than  it  la 
mesiiL  Wiiilen  in  Luir,  rroni  Halfielil,  Uii*  WTsnth  day  oT  March.  Al«>,  if  I 
may  b*  bo  bold,  nol  offending,  I  be*(«cb  jrout  graca  and  iha  ml  of  tho  council 
ID  be  good  to  mutpr  Aihlef,  fapr  buibuid,  wbioh,  beoaow  ho  ii  mj  kioHnan,  I 
would  be  glad  h«  ihauld  do  wall. 

■■  Your  aiaured  fiiend,  id  mjr  liale  power, 

"To  my  Tory  good  lord,  my  lord-piotector." 

There  u  something  truly  iiikgnaDimoui  in  the  manner  in  which  Eli* 
zsbetfa  noticea  her  relationship  to  the  prisoner  Aabley,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  under  *o  dark  a  cloud,  and  it  proves  that  the  nalurel  impulses 
of  her  heart  were  generous  and  good.  The  constitutional  levity,  which 
she  inherited  from  her  mother,  appears,  at  that  period  of  her  life  to 
have  been  her  worst  fault,  and  though  she  aAerwards  acquired  the  art 
of  veiling  this  under  an  aSectaiion  of  extreme  prudery,  her  natural  in- 
clination  was  perpetually  breaking  out,  and  betraying  l;er  into  follies 
which  remind  one  of  the  conduct  of  the  cat  in  the  fable,  who  was 
turned  into  a  lady,  but  never  could  resist  her  native  penchant  for  catch- 
ing  mice. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  Seymour  was  brought  to  the  block  ;  he  had 
employed  the  last  evening  of  his  life  in  writing  letters  to  Elizabeth  and 
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•ctoallj  the  sorereign  of  England,  and  had  rejected  the  addresses  of 
many  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  Harrington  ventured  to  present  her  with 
a  portrait  of  his  deceased  lord,  the  admiral,  with  the  following  descrip- 
tive sonnet : 

*0f  perton  imre,  strong  limbs  and  manly  sbape, 
By  nature  fVamed  to  serve  on  sea  or  land ; 
In  friendship  firm,  in  good  state  or  ill  hap, 
In  peace  head-wise,  in  war-skill  great  bold  hand, 
On  horse  or  foot,  in  peril  or  in  play, 
None  could  excel,  though  many  did  essay. 
A  subject  true  to  king,  a  servant  great, 
Friend  to  God's  truth,  and  foe  to  Rome's  deceit; 
Sumptuous  abroad  for  honour  of  the  land. 
Temperate  at  home,  yet  kept  great  state  with  stay. 
And  noble  house,  that  fed  more  mouths  with  meat 
Than  some,  advanced  on  higher  steps  to  stand; 
Tet  against  namre,  reason,  and  just  laws, 
His  blood  was  spilt,  guiltless,  without  just  cause." 

The  gilt  was  accepted,  and  no  reproof  addressed  to  the  donor. 

Elizabeth  had  six  ladies  of  honour  in  her  household  at  Hatfield 
whose  names  are  celebrated  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  a  complimen- 
tary poem  which  he  addressed  to  that  princess  early  in  Mary's  reign. 
The  poem  commences : 


Tlie  great  Diana  chaste. 

In  forest  late  I  met, 
Did  me  command  in  haste 

To  Hatfield  for  to  get; 

And  to  you,  six  a-row. 
Her  pleasure  to  declare, 

He  proceeds  to  praise' Isabella  Markham  for  her  modesty  and  beauty 
Mrs.  Norwich  for  goodreps  and  gravity ;  Lady  Saint  Lowe'  for  stabi- 
lity ;  Lady  Willoughby  Tor  being  a  laurel  instead  of  a  willow ;  and  Mrs 
Skipwith  for  prudence.    Elizabeth  chose  to  personate  Diana  or  Pallas 
all  her  life. 


Thus  meaning  to  bestow 
On  each  a  gif\  most  rare. 

First  she  doth  give  to  (rrey 
The  falcons'  courteous  kind, 

Her  lord  for  to  obey 

With  most  obedient  mind. 


Tin.,  and  much  in  ^iis  confidence.  He  married  Ethelred  Malte,  alias  Dyngley, 
the  king's  natural  daughter,  by  Joanna  Dyngley  or  Dobson,  and  obtained  with 
ber  a  large  portion  of  the  confiscated  church  lands,  which  the  king,  out  of  his 
special  love  and  regard  for  her,  gave  for  her  u.ne  and  benefit ;  but  she  always 
passed  for  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  John  Make,  the  king's  tailor,  to  whose 
care  she  was  committed  in  her  infancy,  for  nurture  and  education.  Harrington 
married  this  young  lady  in  1546,  and  settled  with  her  at  Kclston,  the  gilt  of 
Henry  VIIL  AAer  the  death  of  this  illegitimate  scion  of  rojralty,  Harrington 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  lord-admiral,  and  was  very  strictly  examined  by 
the  cotancil  of  Edward  VI.  as  to  the  intercourse  of  his  lord  with  tlie  lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  be  could  neither  be  cajoled  nor  menaced  into  acknowledgments  tend- 
ing to  criminate  them.  Elizabeth  took  him  into  her  own  household,  and  he 
remained  faithfully  attached  to  her  interest  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  second 
wife,  the  beautiAil  Isabella  Markham,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour 
vbom  he  has  immortalized  in  his  poetical  works  as  **  Sweet  Isabella  Markham/* 
Sec  NugsB  Antiquap,  by  sir  .John  Harrington  the  younger. 

'  Lady  Saint  Lowe  was  nl^rwards  tne  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  has  ao- 
quiretl  an  infanjoii?  ce)ehritjr  by  h'!T  injurious  treatment  of  Mary,  queen  cC  Soo\*^ 
vhiJe  a  priaon^r  under  her  lord's  charge. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Elizabeth*8  scholastio  pamiitfr— Aacbmm — ^Elisabeth's  letter  to  Edward  VI. — Her 
first  communication  with  Cecil — She  goes  to  court — Her  simplicity  of  attire— 
Her  conformity  to  the  Reformation  —  Prevented  from  seeing  king  Edward  — • 
'Her  letter  to  him  — Her  household  at  Hatfield — Privy  purse  expenses — Her 
letter  to  the  council — Death  of  Edward  VI. — Elizabeth  escapes  Northumber- 
land's snares  —  Required  to  acknowledge  lady  Jane  Grey's  title  —  Prudent 
answer  —  Meets  her  sister  —  Enters  London  with  Mary — Admiration  of  the 
people — Popularity  with  the  protestants — Queen's  jealousy— ^Elizabeth  reAises 
the  mass— Queen  Mary's  displeasure — Elisabeth  dissembles  and  conforms  — 
GKven  precedency  next  the  queen  at  the  coronation  —  Dines  with  the  queen 
and  Anne  of  Cleves — Intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador — Plots  in  favour  of 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay — Increasing  coolness  of  the  queen  —  Elizabeth  for- 
bidden to  quit  the  palace  —  Or  to  receive  visits  —  Matrimonial  proposals^ 
Offered  an  asylum  in  France — Courtenay  betrays  the  plot — Wyatt's  rebellions 
— Elizabeth  implicated  therein — Queen  Mary  sends  for  her — Her  excuses — 
Mandate  for  her  appearance — Her  journey  from  Hatfield  to  court — Entrance 
into  London — Queen  refuses  to  see  her — Her  death  desired  by  the  council-— 
Intercepted  letters  to  Elizabeth  —  Gardiner's  accusations  against  her  —  Her 
household  discharged  — Her  distress — Her  letter  to  queen  Mary — She  is  car- 
ried by  water  to  the  Tower — Her  disconsolate  condition. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  Elizabeth ^s  first  love  af&ir,  appears  to 
have  had  the  salutary  efTect  of  inclining  her  to  habits  of  a  studious  and 
reflective  character.  She  was  for  a  time  under  a  cloud,  and  during  the 
profound  retirement  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  remain  for  at  least  a 
year  after  the  execution  of  the  lord  admiral,  the  energies  of  her  active 
mind  found  employment  and  solace  in  the  pursuits  of  learning.  She 
assumed  a  grave  and  sedate  demeanour,  withal,  and  bestowed  much 
attention  on  theology,  which  the  polemic  spirit  of  the  times  rendered  a 
subject  of  powerful  interest 

Her  new  governess,  lady  Tyrwhit,  had  been  the  friend  of  the  late 
queen,  Katharine  Parr,  and  was  one  of  the  learned  females  who  had 
supported  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
fiery  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  though  Elizabeth  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, defied  her  authority,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
reconciled  to  her  after  the  first  effervescence  of  her  high  spirit  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  fissimilation  of  their  religious  feelings  produced  sympathy 
and  good- will  between  them.  A  curious  little  devotional  volume  is 
mentioned  by  Anthony-a-Wood,  as  having  once  belonged  to  queen  Eliza- 
beihy  which  was  compiled  by  this  lady  for  her  use,  when  acting  a^  her 
preceptress.     It  iras  of  miniature  size,  bound  in  solid  gold,  and  entitled, 

^40^ 
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^  I^dy  Eliabeth  Tyrwhifs  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  with  divers 
Bymiis  and  Meditations.^' ' 

It  was  probably  about  this  period  that  Elizabeth  translated  an  Italian 
■enDon  of  Occhines,  which  she  transcribed  in  a  hand  of  great  beauty, 
and  sent  to  her  royal  brother,  as  a  new  year's  gift  The  dedication  is 
dated  Enfield,  December  30,  but  the  year  is  not  specified ;  the  MS.  is 
now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Not  in  vain  did  Elizabeth  labour  to  efikce  the  memory  of  her  early 
indiscretion,  by  establishing  a  reputation  for  learning  and  piety.  The 
learned  Roger  Ascham,  under  whom  she  perfected  herself  ^n  the  study 
of  the  classics,  in  his  letten  to  Sturmius,  the  rector  of  the  Protestant 
university,  at  Strasbuig,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  encomiums  on  his  royal 
pupil,  of  whose  scholastic  attainments  he  is  justly  proud.  ^  Numberless 
honourable  ladies  of  the  present  time,"  says  he,  ^surpass  the  daughtera 
of  sir  Thomas  More,  in  every  kind  of  learning ;  but  amongst  them  all, 
my  illustrious  mistress,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  shines  like  a  star,  excelling 
them  more  by  the  splendour  of  her  virtues  than  by  the  glory  of  her 
royal  birth.  In  the  variety  of  her  commendable  qualities,  I  am  less  per- 
plexed to  find  matter  for  the  highest  panegyric,  than  to  circumscribe 
that  panegyric  within  just  bounds ;  yet,  I  shall  mention  nothing  respect 
ing  her  but  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  For  two  yeara 
she  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  under  my  tuition,  but  the 
foundations  of  her  knowledge  in  both  languages  were  laid  by  the  diligent 
instruction  of  William  Grindal,  my  late  beloved  friend,  and  seven  yeara 
my  pupil  in  classical  learning,  at  Cambridge.  From  this  university  he 
was  summoned  by  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  soon  after  received 
the  appointment  of  tutor  to  this  lady. 

^  After  some  years,  when  through  her  native  genius,  aided  by  the 
eflbrts  of  so  excellent  a  master,  she  had  made  a  great  progress  in  learn- 
ing, and  Grindal,  by  his  merit  and  the  favour  of  his  mistress,  might  have 
aspired  to  high  dignities,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a  sudden  illness.  1 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  office,  and  the  work  which  he  had 
so  happily  begun,  without  my  assistance,  indeed,  but  not  without  some 
counsels  of  mine,  I  diligently  laboured  to  complete.  Now,  however, 
released  from  the  throng  of  a  court,  and  rastored  to  the  ii^licity  of  my 
former  learned  leisure,  1  enjoy,  through  the  bounty  of  the  king,'  an 
honourable  appointment  in  this  university. 

^  The  lady  Elizabeth  has  completed  her  sixteenth  year ;  and  so  much 
solidity  of  underetanding,  such  courtesy  united  with  dignity,  have  never 
been  observed  at  so  early  an  age.  She  has  the  most  ardent  love  of  true 
religion  and  the  best  kind  of  literature ;  the  constitution  of  her  mind  is 
exempt  from  female  weakness,  and  she  is  endued  with  masculine  power 
of  application ;  no  apprehension  can  be  quicker  than  hers,  no  memory 
more  retentive.  French  and  Italian  she  speaks  like  English ;  Latin  with 
fluency,  propriety,  and  judgment.  She  also  spoke  Greek  with  me  fre- 
quently, willingly  and  moderately  well.     Nothing  can  be  more  elegant 

*  This  precious  relic  was,  at  Uie  time  Anihony-a-Wood  wrote,  in  the  possession 
4>f  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk. 
«  Edward  VL 
4* 
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than  her  handwriting,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  character.  In 
music  she  in  very  skilful,  but  does  not  greatly  delight  With  respect  to 
personal  decoration,  she  greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance,  to  show  and 
splendour,  so  despising  the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair  and 
wearing  of  gold,  that  in  the  whole  manner  of  her  life  she  rather  resem- 
bles Hippolyta  than  Phsdra. 

^^  She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of 
Livy :  from  those  two  ^uthore  her  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  has 
been  almost  exclusively  derived.  The  beginning  of  the  day  was  idwajs 
devoted  by  her  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  aAer  which  she  read 
select  orations  of  Fsocrates,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  which  1 
judged  best  adapted  to  supply  her  tongue  with  the  purest  diction,  hei 
mind  with  the  most  'excellent  precepts,  and  her  exalted  station  with  a 
defence  against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune.  For  her  religious  inatme- 
tion,  she  drew  firat  from  the  fountains  of  Scripture,  and  afterwards  from 
St  Cyprian,  the  ^  Commonplaces'  of  Melancthon,  and  similar  works, 
which  convey  pure  doctrine  in  elegant  language. 

^  In  every  kind  of  writing  she  easily  detected  any  ill  adapted  or  far- 
fetched expreitsion.  She  could  not  be^r  those  feeble  imitators  of  Eras- 
mus, who  bind  the  Latin  language  in  the  fetters  of  miserable  proverbs. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  approved  a  style,  chaste  in  propriety,  and  beau- 
tiful  in  perspicuity,  and  she  greatly  admired  metaphors  when  not  too 
violent,  and  antitheses  when  just,  and  happily  opposed.  By  a  diligent 
attention  to  these  particulars,  her  ear  became  so  practised  and  so  nice, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  prose  or  verse,  which 
according  to  its  merits  or  defects,  she  did  not  either  reject  with  disgust 
or  receive  with  the  highest  delight" 

The  letters  from  which  these  passages  have  been  extracted,  wera 
written  by  Ascham,  in  Latin,  in  the  year  1550,  when  he  had  for  some 
reason  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his  situation  in  Elizabeth's 
household.  The  commendations  of  this  great  scholar,  had  probably 
some  share  in  restoring  her  to  the  fitvour  of  the  learned  young  king,  her 
brother,  whose  early  aflection  for  the  dearly-loved  companion  ^  hn 
infancy,  appeare  to  have  revived  afier  a  time,  and  though  the  jealousy 
of  the  selfish  statesmen  who  held  him  in  thrall,  prevented  the  princely 
boy  from  gratifying  his  yearnings  for  her  presence,  he  wrote  to  her  to 
send  him  her  portrait 

Elizabeth,  in  her  reverential,  and  somewhat  pedantic  epistle,  in  reply 
certainly  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  taste  for  metaphora  to  which 
Ascham  adverts  in  his  lettere  to  Sturmius. 

"  LCTTKa  VEOM  TBK  PEOfCISS  EUZABCTH  TO   KllfO    EdWAED  VI.,  WITH  ▲   PKESCfT 

or  HBB  PoftT&Arr.* 

**  Like  as  the  rich  man  that  daily  gathereth  riches  to  riches,  and  to  one  bag  of 
money  layeth  a  great  sort  till  it  come  to  infinite,  so  methinks  your  majesty,  ool 
being  sufficed  with  many  benefits  and  gentlenesses  showed  to  me  afore  ihis 
time,  doth  now  increase  them  in  asking  and  dosiring  where  you  may  bid  and 
command,  requiring  a  thing  not  worthy  the  dej>iring  for  itself,  but  made  worthy 
for  your  highnesses  reque!(t.     My  picture,  I  mean,  in  which,  if  the  inward  good 

'  Cottoa.  MS.,  Vesp.  F.  ili.,  fol.  20. 
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viad  towmid  joar  grace  might,  as  well  be  declared  as  the  outward  ^*e  and 
eoonteDance  shall  be  seen,  I  would  not  have  tarried  the  commandment,  but  pre- 
▼ented  it,  nor  have  been  the  last  to  grant,  but  the  first  to  offer  it  For  the  face 
I  grant  I  might  well  blush  to  ofler,  but  the  mind  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to 
presenL  For  though  from  the  grace  of  the  picture  the  colours  may  fade  by  time, 
nay  give  by  weather,  may  be  spotted  by  chance ;  yet  the  other,  nor  time  with 
her  swift  wings  shall  overtake,  nor  the  misty  clouds  with  their  lowerings  may 
darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slippery  foot  may  overthrow. 

**  Of  this,  although  yet  the  proof  could  not  be  great,  because  the  occasions  hath 
been  but  »mall,  notwithstanding  as  a  dog  hath  a  day,  so  may  I  percliance  have 
time  to  declare  it  in  dee<Is,  where  now  I  do  write  them  but  in  words.  And 
further,  I  shall  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  when  you  shall  look  on 
my  picture,  you  will  vouchsafe  to  think,  that,  as  you  have  put  the  outward  sha- 
dow  of  the  body  afore  you,  so  my  inward  mind  wisheth  that  the  body  itself 
were  ofteiter  in  your  presence ;  howbeit,  because  both  my  so  being  I  think  could 
do  your  majesty  little  pleasure,  though  myself  great  good  ;  and  again,  because  I 
see  as  yet  not  the  time  agreeing  thereunto,  I  shall  learn  to  follow  this  saying  of 
Orace  (Horace),  *  Feras  non  adptt  quod  tntari  non  potett.^  And  tlius  1  will  (trou- 
bling your  majesty  I  fear)  end  with  my  most  humble  thanks.  Beseeching  God 
long  to  preserve  you  to  hi9  honour,  to  your  comfort,  to  the  realm's  profit,  and  to 
my  joy.     From  Hatfield,  this  l(Hh  day  of  May. 

^  Your  majeitty's  most  humble  lister,  Elixabxtb.'' 

In  the  summer  of  1550,  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  reinstating  her 
trusty  coflerer,  Thomas  Parry,  in  his  old  office,  and  she  employed  him 
to  write  to  the  newly-appointed  secretary  of  state,  William  Cecil,  after- 
wards lord  Burghley,  to  solicit  him  to  bestow  the  parsonage  of  Harp- 
iree.  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  on  John  Kenyon,  the  yeoman  of  her 
robes.  A  lamentable  instance  of  an  unqualified  layman,  through  the 
patronage  of  the  great,  devouring  that  property  which  was  destined  for 
the  support  of  efficient  ministers  of  the  church.  Such  persons  employed 
incompetent  curates  as  their  substitutes,  at  a  starving  salary,  to  the  great 
injury  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  congregation. 

Parry's  letter  is  dated  September  22d,  from  Asheridge.'  "  Her  grace," 
he  says  ^hath  been  long  troubled  with  rheums  (rheumatism),'  but  now, 
thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  is  nearly  well  again  and  shortly  ye  shall  hear 
from  her  grace  again."  A  good  understanding  appears  to  have  been 
early  established  between  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  which  possibly  might  be 
one  of  the  under-currents  that  led  to  her  recal  to  court,  where,  however, 
she  did  not  return  till  after  the  first  disgrace  of  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1551,  she  emerged  from  the  profound  retire- 
ment in  which  she  had  remained  since  her  disgrace  in  1 549,  and  came 
in  state  to  visit  the  king  her  brother.  She  rode  on  horseback  through 
London  to  St.  James's  palace,  attended  by  a  great  company  of  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  and  after  her  about  two  hundred  ladies.  On 
the  19th,  she  came  from  St.  James's,  through  the  park,  to  the  court 
The  way  from  the  park-gate  to  the  court  was  spread  with  fine  sand. 
She  was  attended  by  a  very  honourable  confluence  of  noble  and  wor- 
shipful persons  of  both  sexes,  and  was  received  with  much  ceremony 
at  the  court  gate.' 

'  Tyrler'd  Edward  and  IMary,  vol.  i. 

-r>r  •'atnrHi — ^nl'i ;  the  word  rheums  being  iHC-.l   inliJTiTcni'.y  at   iliat  era  lor 
L'  til  ifiaiJtilies. 
■  ^tryoes  >I»inorials. 
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That  wily  politician,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  duke  oT  Nortb- 
umberland,  had  considered  Elizabeth,  young  and  neglected  as  she  waa, 
of  sufficient  political  Importance  to  send  her  a  duplicate  of  the  carioua 
letter  addressed  by  the  new  council  jointly  to  her  and  her  sister,  the  lady 
Mary,  in  which  a  statement  is  given  of  the  asserted  misdemeanours  dt 
Somerset,  and  tlieir  proceedings  against  him.'  The  council  were  now  ai 
issue  with  Mary  on  the  grounds  of  her  adherence  to  the  ancient  doo* 
jrines,  and  as  a  conference  had  been  appointed  between  her  and  her  op- 
ponents on  the  18th  of  March,  it  might  be  to  divert  popuUr  attention 
from  her  and  her  cause,  that  the  younger  and  (airer  sister  of  the  aov^ 
reign  was  permitted  to  make  her  public  entrance  into  London,  on  the 
pieceding  day,  and  that  she  was  treated  with  so  many  marks  of  unwonted 
respect  Thus  we  see  Mary  makes  her  public  entry  on  the  18lh,  with 
her  train  all  decorated  with  black  roaaries  and  crosses,'  and,  on  the  10th, 
Elizabeth  is  again  shown  to  the  people,  as  if  to  obliterate  any  intereat 
tliat  might  have  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  elder  princaaa. 
The  love  of  Eldward  VI.  for  Elizabeth  was  so  very  great,  according  to 
Camden,  that  he  never  spoke  of  her  by  any  other  title  than  his  ^  dearest 
sister,^^  or  ^  his  sweet  sister  Temperance.'^ '  Elizabeth  at  that  period 
aflected  extreme  simplicity  of  dress,  in  conformity  to  the  mode,  which 
the  rigid  rules  of  the  Calvinistic  church  of  .Greneva  was  rendering  gene- 
ral, among  the  stricter  portion  of  those  noble  ladies  who  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  lleformation. 

^  The  king  her  father,''  says  Dr.  Aylmer,^  '^  left  her  rich  clothes  and 
jewels,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true  that  in  seven  years  after  his  death  she 
never,  in  all  that  time,  looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and  precious  jewels 
but  once,  and  that  against  her  will ;  and  that  there  never  came  gold  or 
stone  upon  her  head,  till  her  sister  foice<l  her  to  lay  off  her  formei 
soberness,  and  bear  her  company  in  her  glittering  gayness,  and  then  she 
80  wore  iu  that  all  men  might  see,  that  her  body  carried  that  which  her 
heart  misliked.  I  am  sure  that  her  nuiidenly  apparel  which  she  used  in 
king  Edward's  time  made  the  noblemen's  wives  and  daughters  ashamed 
to  be  dressed  and  painted  like  peacocks,  being  more  moved  with  her 
most  virtuous  example,  than  with  all  that  ever  Paul  or  Peter  wrote, 
touching  that  matter." ' 

The  first  opening  charms  of  youth  Elizabeth  well  knew  required  no 
extraneous  adornments,  and  her  classic  tastes  taught  her  that  the  elabo- 
rate magnificence  of  the  costumes  of  her  brother's  court,  tended  to  ob- 
scure, rather  than  enhance,  those  graces,  which  belonged  to  the  morn- 
ing bloom  of  life. 

The  plainness  and  modesty  of  the  princess  Elizabeth's  costume,  was 
particularly  noticed,  during  the  splendid  festivities  that  took  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  JVIary  of  Lor* 

*  Tytler's  Rtlward  and  Mary,  vol.  i.  ■  Memoir  of  Mary,  vol.  v. 
'Camden's  Introduction  to  Elizabetirs  Life. 

*  TUo  learned  tutor  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  in  an  encomium  which  ho  wrote  on 
Elizabeth,  al\er  her  accession  to  tlie  throne,  entitled,  *'  The  Harbour  fui  Faithful 
ftihje^t*.'' 

^Ajrimer's  Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects. 
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nine,  to  the  coart  of  Edward  VJ^  in  October,  Io')1.  The  advent  of 
die  bnutiful  regent  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  her  French  ladies  of 
honour,  fresh  from  the  gay  and  gallant  Louvre,  produced  no  slight  ex- 
eitement  among  the  noble  belles  of  king  Edward's  court,  and  it  seems 
dftt  a  sadden  and  complete  revolution  in  dress  took  place,  in  conse- 
((■rnre  of  the  new  fashions  that  were  then  imported,  by  queen  Mary 
■mI  her  biilliant  cortege ;  ^  so  that  all  the  ladies  went  with  their  hair 
boonsed,  curled,  and  double  curled,  except  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who 
dtored  nothing,"  says  Aylmer,  ^  but  kept  her  old  maiden  shamefaced- 
■m.'" 

At  a  later  period  of  life,  Elizabeth  made  up,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
onameDtv,  and  the  fantastic  extravagance  of  her  dress,  for  the  simplicity 
of  her  attire  when  in  the  bloom  of  sweet  seventeen.  What  would  her 
Rverend  eulogist  have  said,  if,  while  penning  these  passafres  in  her 
bsBourii  the  vision  of  her  three  thousand  gowns,  and  the  eiirhty  wigs  of 
divm  coloured  hair,  in  which  his  royal  heroine  finally  rejoiced,  could 
Itoie  arisen  in  array  before  his  mental  eye,  to  mark  the  diH^rence  be- 
tween the  Elizabeth  of  seventeen  and  the  Eilizabeth  of  seventy  ?  The 
EKnbeth  of  seventeen  had,  however,  a  purpose  to  answer,  and  a  part 
R>  play,  neither  of  which  were  compatible  with  the  indulgence  of  her 
ntural  vanity,  and  that  inordinate  love  of  dress  which  the  popular 
nachers  of  her  brother's  court  were  perpetually  denouncing  from  the 
wipit.  Her  purpose  was  the  re-establishment  of  that  fair  fame,  which 
lad  been  sullied  by  the  cruel  implication  of  her  name  by  the  protectoi 
kmerset  and  his  creatures,  in  the  proceedings  against  the  lord  admiral ; 
lad  in  this  she  had,  by  the  circumspection  of  her  conduct,  the  unremii- 
ing  manner  in  which  she  had,  since  that  mortifying  period,  devoted 
KTself  to  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  theology,  so  fully  succeeded,  that 
the  was  now  regarded  as  a  pattern  for  all  the  youthful  ladies  of  the 
XNirt. 

The  part,  which  she  was  ambitious  of  performing,  was  that  of  hero* 
ne  of  the  reformed  party  in  England,  even  as  her  sister  Mary  was  of  the 
[Catholic  portion  of  the  people.  That  Elizabeth  was  already  so  consi- 
lered,  and  that  the  royal  sisters  were  early  placed  in  incipient  rivalry  to 
SMh  other,  by  the  respective  partisans  of  the  warring  creeds  which  di- 
rided  the  land,  may  be  gathered  from  the  observations  of  their  youthful 
»Misin,  lady  Jane  Gray,  when  urged  to  wear  the  costly  dress  that  had 
been  presented  to  her  by  Mary— -"Nay,  that  were  a  shame,  to  follow 
my  lady  Mary,  who  leaveth  God's  word,  and  leave  my  lady  Elizabeth, 
who  foUowelh  God's  word." 

Elizabeth  wisely  took  no  visible  part  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Dadley  and  Seymour  Actions,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Somerset  tried  to  enlist  her  on  his  side.  The«  following  interrogatory 
vas  put  to  him  on  one  of  his  examinations:-^"  Whether  he  did  not 
consent  that  Vane  should  labour  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  be  offended  with 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  then  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  others  of  his  council  ?"'     The  answer  to  this  query  has  not 

*  Aylmer's  Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects. 
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been  found,  or  it  might  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  Elizft- 
Deth  at  this  period.  She  certainly  had  no  cause  to  cherish  the  slightest 
friendship  for  Somerset,  for  though  it  appears,  from  her  letter  to  her  sif- 
ter Mary,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  her  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  his  brother's  death,  yet,  by  bringing  all  the  particulars  of  the  indiii- 
creiioiis  that  had  taken  place  between  her  and  the  admiral  before  th6 
council,  he  had  acted  with  the  utmost  cruelty  towards  henielf,  and  caat 
a  blight  on  her  morning  flower  of  life. 

If  we  may  believe  Leti,  Somerset  sent  a  piteous  supplication  to  Eliift- 
beth  from  the  Tower,  impl<»nng  her  to  go  to  the  king,  and  exert  her 
powerful  influence  to  obtain  his  pardon ;  and  she  wrote  to  him  in  reply^ 
<*  that  being  so  young  a  woman,  she  had  no  power  to  do  anything  in 
his  behalf,^'  and  assured  him  ^  that  the  king  was  surrounded  by  those 
who  took  good  care  to  prevent  her  from  approaching  too  near  the  courts 
and  she  had  no  more  opportunity  of  access  to  his  majesty  than  himself." 

The  fall  of  Somerset  made,  at  first,  no  other  difference  to  Elizabeth, 
than  the  transfer  of  her  applications  for  the  restoration  of  Durham 
House  from  him  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  obtained  the 
grant  of  that  portion  of  Somerset's  illegally  acquired  property.  Eliza- 
beth persisted  in  asserting  her  claims  to  tliis  demesne,  and  that  with  a 
high  hand,  for  she  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor  on  the 
subject  She  openly  expressed  her  displeasure,  that  Northumberland 
should  have  aske<l  it  of  the  king,  without  first  ascertaining  her  disposi- 
tion touching  it,  she  made  a  peremptory  demand  that  the  house  should 
be  delivered  up  to  her,  and  sent  word  to  Northumberland,  ^^  that  she 
was  determine<l  to  come  and  see  the  king  at  Candlemas,  and  requested 
that  she  might  have  the  use  of  St.  James's  Palace  for  her  abode,  pro 
tempore^  because  she  could  not  have  her  things  so  soon  ready  at  the 
Strand  House."  * 

^  But,"  concludes  Northumberland,  afler  relating  these  energetic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  young  lady,  ^^  1  am  sure  her  grace  would  have  done  no 
less,  though  she  had  kept  Durham  House."  This  observation  certainly 
refers  to  her  wish  of  occupying  St.  James's  Palace. 

It  <yas,  however,  no  part  of  Northumberland's  policy  to  allow  either 
of  the  sisters  of  the  young  king  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  personal 
intercourse  with  him,  and  least  of  all,  Elizabeth,  whom,  from  the  tender 
friendship  that  had  ever  united  them,  and,  more  than  all,  the  conformity 
of  her  profession  with  Eklward's  religious  opinions,  he  might  naturally 
have  been  desirous  of  appointing  as  liis  successor,  when  his  brief  term 
of  royally  was  drawing  to  a  close.  That  Elizabeth  made  an  attempt  to 
visit  her  royal  brother  in  his  sickness  (at  what  period  is  uncertain),  and 
that  she  was  circumvented  in  her  intention,  and  intercepted  on  her  ap- 
proach to  ihe  metropolis,  by  tlie  agents  of  the  faction  that  had  posses- 
sion of  his  person,  she  herself  informs  him  in  the  following  letter,  in 
which  she  evinces  a  truly  sisterly  solicitude  for  his  health. 

**Lettrr  from  the  pRiNcns  Elizabeth  to  Kino  Edward  TI.' 
**  Like  R»  a  fthii>inan  in  storuiy  weather  plucks  duwn  the  sails  tarrying  fo^ 

'Sf',-  \ttrthiiinborlnnd'»  letter  in  Tyiler,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  IGl — 103. 
'HurJ.  M^o.,  COSo, 
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bfOn  winds,  so  did  I,  most  noble  king,  in  my  unfortunate  chance  on  Thnnixy, 
plack  down  the  high  sails  of  my  joy  and  comfort,  and  do  trust  one  diiy  that,  as 
noublesome  wares  have  repulsed  me  backward,  so  a  gentle  wind  will  bring  me 
fonrard  to  my  haren.  Two  chief  occasions  moved  me  much  and  grieved  me 
fnatly, — the  one,  for  that  I  doubted  your  m^jesty^s  health, — tlie  other,  because 
fir  all  my  long  tarrying  I  went  without  that  I  came  for.  Of  the  first,  I  am  re- 
bered  in  a  part,  both  that  I  understood  of  your  health,  and  also  that  your 
majesty's  lodging  is  not  far  from  my  lord  marquis*  chamber.^  Of  my  other  grief 
I  am  not  eased,  but  the  best  is,  that  whatsoever  other  folks  will  suspect,  1  intend 
not  to  fear  your  grace's  good-will,  which  as  I  know  that  I  never  deserved  to  for- 
fint,  so  I  trust  will  still  stick  by  me.  For  if  your  grace's  advice  that  I  should 
reiara  (whose  ^11  is  a  commandment)  had  not  been,  I  would  not  have  made 
tbe  lalf  of  my  way  the  end  of  my  journey.  And  thus,  as  one  desirous  to  hear 
of  your  majesty^s  health,  though  unfortunate  to  see  it,  I  shall  pray  God  Ibr  ever 
ID  preserve  you.     From  Hatfield,  this  present  Saturday. 

**  Your  majesty's  humble  sister,  to  commandment, 

*'Elizabbth. 

*  To  the  king^s  most  excellent  majesty." 

The  same  power  that  was  employed  to  prevent  the  visit  of  Elizabeth 
to  her  sick,  perhaps  dyiog,  brother,  probably  deprived  him  of  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  the  letter  which  informed  him  that  such  had  been 
her  intention.  It  was  the  interest  of  those  unprincipled  statesmen  to 
isstil  feelings  of  bitterness  into  the  heart  of  the  poor  young  king,  against 
those  to  whom  the  fond  ties  of  natural  aflection  had  once  so  strongly 
onited  him.  The  tenour  of  Edward  Vl.'s  will,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
persons  who  were  about  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  prove  that  he  was 
u  last  no  less  estranged  from  Elizabeth,  his  ^^  sweetest  sister  Temper- 
ince,^  as  he  was  formerly  wont  to  call  her,  than  from  Mary,  whose 
lecnsancy  had  been  urged  against  her  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne.  Both  were  alike  excluded  from  their  natural 
places  in  the  succession,  and  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  father's 
nomination  in  the  act  for  settling  the  royal  succession  in  the  year  1544, 
and  subsequently  in  his  will  —  Mary,  first,  because  of  her  papistry,  and 
secondly,  because  she  had  been  declared  illegitimate.  Tiie  reproach  of 
papistry  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  be  objected  to  Elizabeth ;  for, 
bad  not  the  ladv  Jane  Grav  herself,  the  innocent  rival  to  her  title,  de- 
clared  that  ^  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  a  follower  of  God's  word  ?"'  And 
as  to  the  second  objection  of  \heir  declaring  Mary  illegitimate,  the  direct 
contrary  would  have  been  the  result,  for  the  establishment  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  either  of  these  sisters,  no  matter  which,  must  infallibly  have 
stigmatized  the  birth  of  the  other.  The  next  objection  to  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  was,  that  being  only  sisters  to  Edward  by  the  half  blood,  they 
could  not  be  his  lawful  heirs ;  but  this  was  indeed  a  fallacy,  for  their 
title  was  derived  from  the  same  royal  father,  from  whom  Edward  inhe- 
rited the  throne,  and  would  in  no  respect  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
comparatively  mean  blood  of  Jane  Seymour,  even  if  they  had  been  her 
(daughters  by  the  late  king.  The  third  reason  given  for  the  exclusion 
of  Edward's'  sisters  was,  that  they  might  marry  foreign  princes,  and  thus 

*  Katharine  Parr's  brother,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  whom  Edward  called 
uncle,  and  whom  Elizabeth  lieUl  in  great  regard. 
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be  the  means  of  bringing  papistry  into  England  again,  which  lady  Jane 
Grey  could  not  do,  as  she  was  already  married  to  the  son  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland. 

LAtimer  preached  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as 
Mary,  declaring  that  it  was  better  that  God  should  take  away  the  ladies 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  than  that,  by  marrying  foreign  princes,  they  should 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  reformed  church.  Ridley  set  forth  the 
same  doctrine,  although  it  was  well  known  that  Elizabeth  had  rejected 
the  ofier  of  one  foreign  prince,  and  had  evinced  a  disinclination  to  omt- 
riage  altogether.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unfiur  than  reject- 
ing her,  for  fear  of  a  contingency  that  never  might,  and  ia  fact  never 
did,  happen. 

The  name  of  conscience  was,  however,  the  watchword  under  which 
Northumberland  and  his  accomplices  had  carried  their  point  with  their 
pious  young  sovereign,  when  they  induced  him  to  set  aside  the  rightful 
heirs,  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  lady  Jane  Gray. 

Elizabeth  kept  her  sUite  at  Hatfield  House  during  the  last  few  months 
of  Edward's  reign.  The  expenses  of  her  household  amounted  to  an 
average  of  3938/.  according  to  one  of  her  household  books,  from  Oc- 
tober 1st,  5th  of  Edward  VI.,  to  the  last  day  of  September  in  the  6th 
year  of  that  prince,  in  the  possession  of  lord  Strangford.  It  is  entitled, 
'^The  Account  of  Thomas  Parry,  Esq.,  Cofferer  to  the  Right  Excellent 
Princess  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  Grace,  the  King's  Majesty^s  Most  Hon- 
ourable Sister."  The  above  was  the  style  and  title  used  by  Elizabeth 
during  her  royal  brother's  reign.  Every  page  of  the  book  is  signed  at 
the  bottom  by  her  own  hand.  Her  cellar  appears  to  have  been  well 
stocked  with  beer,  sweet  wine,  Rhenish  and  Gascoigne  wines.  Lam- 
prey pies  are  once  entered  as  a  present  The  wages  of  her  household 
servants  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  amounted  to  82/.  17«.  8d.  The  liverie* 
of  velvet  coats  for  thirteen  gentlemen,  at  forty  shillings  the  coat, 
amounted  to  twenty-six  pounds;  the  liveries  of  her  yeomen  to  787.  ]8<. 
She  paid  for  the  making  of  her  turnspits'  coats  nine  shillings  and  two- 
pence. Given  in  alms,  at  sundry  times,  to  poor  men  and  women,  7/. 
15s.  8d. 

Among  the  entries  for  the  chamber  and  robes,  are  the  following  : 

**  Paid  to  John  Spitbonius,  the  17th  of  May,  for  books,  and  to  Mr.  Allen  for  a 
Bible,  27f.  4d.  Paid  to  Edmund  Allen  for  a  Bible.  20«.  Third  of  November, 
to  the  keeper  of  Hertford  Jail  for  fees  of  John  Wingficld,  being  in  ward,  13<.  4d. 
Paid,  14th  of  December,  to  Blanche  Parry  for  her  half-year's  annuity,  \cio§. ;  and 
to  Blanche  Courtnaye  for  the  like,  6d#.  SdL  Paid,  December  14th,  at  the  chri*- 
taning  of  Mr.  Pend red's  child,  at  by  wmrrant  doth  appear,  ]«.  Paid  in  reward 
unto  sundry  persons  at  St.  James*a— her  grace  then  being  there — viz.,  the  king's 
Ibotmen,  1 1<. ;  the  under-keeper  of  St  James's,  lOf. ;  the  gardener,  5f . ;  to  one 
Russell,  groom  of  the  king's  great  chamber,  10«. ;  to  the  wardrobe,  lU. ;  the 
Tiolins,  10«. :  a  Frenchman  that  gave  a  book  io  her  grace,  10«. ;  the  keeper  of 
the  park -gate  at  St.  James's,  tOt." 

From  another  of  Elizabeth's  account  books,  in  possession  of  Gus- 
tavus  Brander,  esq.,  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  quotes  the  following  ad- 
ditional items : — 
'^  Two  French  hoods,  2l  9s.  9iL     Half-a-yard  and  two  nails  of  velvet,  ihr  part- 
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IM,  18f.  M  Fud  to  Ed  wmrd  A  lien  fbr  a  Bible,  1 1  Paid  to  the  king*t  (Edward 
TL)  AwMT  (bagpiper)  aod  ph^htr  (flfer),  20f.  To  Mr.  Haywood.  30t. ;  and  to 
Sebaftian,  toward*  the  charge  of  the  children,  with  the  carriage  of  the  player*' 
girmenta,  AL  lOi.  Paid  to  sundry  persons  at  St  James's,  her  grace  being  there, 
9L  ISt.  To  Beamonde,  the  king's  servant,  fbr  his  boys  that  played  before  her 
giaee,  lOt.  In  reward  tn  certain  persons,  on  the  10th  of  August  (tku  woi  after 
Mmf'»  mtnmmu),  to  Former,  who  played  on  the  lute ;  to  Mr.  Ashneld*s  senrant, 
with  two  jprut  oxen  and  10  muttons,  20fl.  more ;  the  harper,  30s. ;  to  him  that 
made  her  grace  a  table  of  walnut  tree,  41$.  ^i^  Mr.  Cookus*  servant  thai 
brought  her  grace  a  sturgeon,  6f.  SdL ;  to  ray  lord  Kusseirs  minstrels,  20f. 
**  Aoooonu  of  Thomas  Parry,  cofferer  of  her  household,  till  Oct,  1553." ' 

The  last  docnmentary  record  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  it  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  relating  to 
some  of  her  landed  property,  concerning  which  there  was  a  dispute  be» 
tween  her  tenant,  Smith,  and  my  lord  privy  seal,  the  earl  of  Bedford. 
She  eomplains  of  having  been  ^  evilly  handled''  by  the  minister,  though 
she  denies  taking  part  with  Smith  in  the  controversy  against  him.  All 
die  wishes  is,  she  says,  ^  to  enjoy  her  own  right  m  quietness.''  She 
requests,  in  conclusion,  ^  her  humble  commendations  to  the  king's  omf- 
jesty,  for  whose  health,"  she  says,  ^  I  pray  daily  and  daily,  and  ever 
more  shall  so  do,  during  my  life.  At  Hatfield,  the  last  day  of  May, 
1563." 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  Edward  expired  at  Greenwich, 
but  his  death  was  kept  secret  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  persons  of 
his  sisters,  to  both  of  whom  deceitful  letters  were  written  in  his  name, 
by  order  of  Northumberland,  requiring  them  to  hasten  to  London  to 
visit  him  in  his  sickness.  The  effect  of  this  treacherous  missive  on 
Xary,  her  narrow  escape  and  subsequent  proceedings,  have  been  related 
in  her  memoir  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the  ^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England."*  Elizabeth,  more  wary,  or  better  informed  of  what  was  in 
ifitation  by  some  secret  friend  at  court,  supposed  to  be  Cecil,  instead  of 
obeying  the  guileful  summons,  remained  quietly  at  Hatfield  to  watch 
the  event.  This  was  presently  certified  to  her  by  the  arrival  of  com- 
missioners from  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  af\er  announcing 
the  death  of  the  young  king,  and  his  appointment  of  lady  Jane  Gfny 
for  his  successor,  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  considerable 
grent  of  lands,  as  the  price  of  her  acquiescence,  if  she  would  make  a 
▼olnntaiy  cession  of  her  own  rights  in  the  succession,  which  she  was 
in  no  condition  to  assert.  Elizabeth,  with  equal  wisdom  and  courage, 
replied,  **  that  they  must  first  make  their  agreement  with  her  elder  sis- 
ter, during  whose  lifetime  she  had  no  claim  or  title,  to  resign."  Leti 
assures  as,  that  she  also  wrote  a  letter  of  indignant  expostulation  to 
Northumberland,  on  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  her  sister  and 
herself,  by  proclaiming  his  daughter-in-law  queen.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
real,  or,  as  some  liave  insinuated,  feigned,  preserved  Elizabeth  from  the 
peril  of  taking  any  share  in  the  contest  for  the  crown.  Her  defenceless 
position,  and  her  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  placed  her  in  a  critical 
predicament,  and  if  by  feigning  illness  she  avoided  being  conducted  to 
the  Tower,  by  Northumberland's  partisans,  she  acted  as  a  wise  woman| 

*  Antiq.  ft^nory,  toI.  I,  p.  64,  *  Vo\.  v. 
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seeing  that  discretioii  is  tlie  better  part  of  valour.  But,  sick  or  welK  s!ie 
preserved  her  integrity,  and  as  suon  as  the  news  of  her  sister^s  successes 
reached  lier,  she  forgot  her  indisposition  and  hastened  to  give  public  de- 
monstrations of  her  loyalty  and  affection  to  her  person,  by  going  in 
stale  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  on  her  triumphant  progress  to  the  me- 
tropolis. The  general  assertion  of  historians  that  Elizabeth  raised  a 
nilitary  force  for  the  support  of  queen  Mary  is  erroneous;  she  was 
powerless  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  popular  outburst  in  favour  of 
Mary,  rendered  it  needless  after  the  first  week^s  reign  of  the  nine-days 
queen  was  over. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  according  to  the  Cottonian  MS.,  quoted  by 
Strype,  Elizabeth  came  riding,  from  her  seat  in  tlie  country,  along  Fleet- 
street  to  Somerset  House,  which  now  belonged  to  her,  attended  by  2000 
horse  armed  with  spears,  bows,  and  guns.  In  this  retinue  appeared  sir 
John  Williams  and  sir  John  Bridges,  and  her  chamberlain,  all  being 
dressed  in  green,  but  their  coats  were  faced  with  velvet,  satin,  tafieta, 
silk,  or  cloth,  according  to  their  quality.  This  retinue  of  Elizabeth  as- 
sumed a  less  warlike  character  on  the  morrow,  when  it  appears  that 
Mary  had  disbanded  her  armed  militia.  Wfiea  Elizabeth  rode  through 
Aldgate  next  day,  on  her  road  to  nie^t  her  sister,  she  was  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  persons  on  horseback,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
ladies  of  rank.*  The  roval  sisters  met  at  Wanstead,  where  Elizabeth 
and  her  train  paid  their  first  homage  to  queen  Mary,  who  received  them 
very  graciously,  and  kissed  every  lady  presented  by  Elizabeth. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mar}''s  triumphant  entrance  into  London,  the  royal 
sisters  rode  side  by  side,  in  the  grand  equestrian  procession.  Tlie 
youthful  cliarms  of  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  majestic 
grace  of  her  tall  and  finely-proportioned  fi^jure,  attracted  every  eye,  and 
formed  a  contrast  disadvanuigeous  to  Mary,  who  was  nearly  double  her 
age,  small  in  person,  and  faded  prematurely  by  early  sorrow,  sickness, 
and  anxiety.*  The  pride  and  reserve  of  Mary^s  character,  would  not 
allow  her  to  condescend  to  the  practice  of  any  of  those  arts  of  courting 
popularity,  in  which  Elizabeth,  who  rendered  everything  subservient  to 
the  master-passion  of  her  soul,  ambition,  was  a  practised  adept.  In 
every  look,  word,  and  action,  Elizabeth  studied  efl^jct,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  noticed  that  she  took  every  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
beauty  of  her  hand,  of  which  she  was  not  a  little  vain.' 

Within  one  little  month  after  their  public  entrance  into  London,  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  times  had  succeeded  in  rekindling  the  sparks  oi  jeal- 
ousy between  the  Catholic  queen  and  the  Protestant  heiress  of  the 
throne.  That  Mar}',  afier  all  the  mortifications  that  had  been  intlicted 
upon  her  at  Elizabeth'*s  birth,  had  had  the  magnanimity  to  regard  her 
with  sisterly  feelings,  is  a  fact,  that  renders  the  divisions,  that  were  ef- 
fected between  them,  the  more  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

*  Stowe  savii,  Elizabeth  was  accomi>anied  by  100:j  horse,  consisting  of  kni£:ht5, 
InHie:*.  {lenth.'infn.  and  ilicir  m^rvants.  Lingrtnl  reduces  this  nuniljer  to  160  per- 
sons ;  but  the  i>«H-ii)le  of  London  then,  as  now,  doubtless  poured  forth  in  mh&i,  to 
hm)  ?hc  a; »/ 1  roach  in;:  ^'»v^»rei^^u. 
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When  Maiy^  who  had  ne^er  dissembled  her  relijo^ous  opinions,  made 
known  her  intention  of  restoring  the  mass  and  all  the  ancient  ceremo- 
nnls,  that  had  been  abolished  by  king  Edward's  council,  the  Protestants 
naturally  took  the  alarm.  SymptorQS  of  disaffection  towards  their  new 
•orereign  betrayed  themselves,  in  the  enthusiastic  regard  which  they 
laTished  on  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  beacon  of  hope,  to  which  the 
ehampions  of  the  Reformation  turned,  as  the  horizon  darkened  around 
them.  But  it  was  not  only  on  those  to  whom  a  sympathy  in  religious 
opinions  endeared  her,  that  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  making  a  favoui^ 
able  impression,  for  she  was  already  so  completely  established  as  the 
darling  of  the  people  of  England,  that  Pope  Julius  III.,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  adverting  to  the  report  made  by  his  envoy,  Commendone,  on  the 
state  of  queen  Mary's  government,  says,  ^^  that  heretic  and  schismatic 
sister,  formerly  substituted  for  her  ^queen  Mary)  in  the  succession  by 
their  father,  is  in  the  heart  and  mouth  of  every  one."  * 

The  refusal  of  Elizabeth  to  attend  mass,  while  it  excited  the  most 
lively  feelings  of  admiration  for  her  sincerity  and  courage  among  the 
Protestants,  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  and  her  council,  and  the 
princess  was  sternly  enjoined  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  rites.  Eliza- 
beth was  resolute  in  her  refusal ;  she  even  declined,  under  pretext  of  in- 
disposition, being  present  at  the  ceremonial  of  making  her  kinsman 
Courtenay  an  earl.  This  was  construed  into  disrespect  for  the  queen. 
Some  of  tlie  more  headlong  zealots,  by  whom  Mary  was  surrounded, 
recommended  that  she  should  be  put  under  arrest.'  Ma'ry  refused  to 
consent  to  a  measure  at  once  unpopular  and  unjustifiable,  but  endea- 
voured, by  alternate  threats,  persuasions,  and  promises,  to  prevail  on  her 
sister  to  accompany  her  to  the  chapel- royal.*  The  progress  of  the  con- 
test between  the  queen  and  her  sister,  on  this  case  of  conscience,  is 
thus  detailed  by  the  French  ambassador,  Noailles,  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 6th : 

^  Elizabeth  will  not  hear  mass,  nor  accompany  her  sister  to  the  cha- 
pel, whatever  remonstrance,  either  the  queen  or  the  lords  on  her  side, 
have  been  able  to  make  to  her  on  this  subject.  It  is  feared,  that  she  is 
counselled  in  her  obstinacy  by  some  of  the  magnates,  who  are  disposed 
to  stir  up  fresh  troubles.  Last  Saturday  and  Sunday,''  continues  he, 
••  the  queen  caused  her  to  be  preached  to,  and  entreated  by  all  the  great 
men  of  the  council,  one  afler  the  other,  but  their  importunity  only  eli- 
cited from  her,  at  last,  a  very  rude  reply."  *  The  queen  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  firmness  of  Elizabeth,  which  promised  to  prove  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  papacy  in  England.  The  faction,  that 
had  attempted  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  both  the  daughters  of  Henry  VII I. 
by  proclaiming  lady  Jane  Gray  queen,  gathered  hopes  from  the  dissen- 
sion between  the  royal  sisters.  Elizabeth,  however,  who  had  no  inten- 
tion of  unsettling  the  recently  established  government  of  the  sickly 
sovereign,  to  whom  she  was  heir  presumptive,  when  she  found  that  it 
was  suspectfd  that  her  nonconformity  proceeded  from  disaffection,  de- 

•  Letters  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  p.  1 12.     Sliaron  Turner. 
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manded  an  audienee  with  qoeea  Mary,  and  throwing  heraelf  on  har 
knees  before  her,  she  told  her,  weeping  at  the  aame  time,  ^  that  she  taw 
plainly  how  little  afiection  her  majeatj  appeared  to  have  for  her,  and 
that  she  knew  she  had  done  nothing  to  oflend  her,  except  in  the  article 
of  religion,  in  which  she  was  excusable,  having  been  broaght  up  in  the 
creed  she  at  present  professed,  without  having  ever  heard  any  doctor^ 
who  could  have  instructed  her  in  the  other."  She  entreated  the  queeOf 
therefore,  to  let  her  have  some  books,  explanatory  of  doctrine,  contrary 
to  that  set  forth  in  the  Protestant  books  she  had  hitherto  read,  and  ah« 
would  commence  a  course  of  study,  from  works  composed  expressly  ia 
defence  of  the  Ostholic  creed,  which,  perhaps,  might  lead  her  to  adopl 
other  sentiments.  She  also  leqnesled  to  have  some  learned  man  ap- 
pointed for  her  instructor." ' 

The  queen  received  these  overtures  in  a  conciliatoiy  spirit,  and  EIh 
labeth  appeared  with  her  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  on  the  8th  of  Sep* 
tember,  a  festival,  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  commemontea  the 
nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Grifiet  affirms,  that  Elixabeth  did  this 
with  a  bad  grace,  and  gave  evident  tokens  of  repugnance,  but  she  vo- 
luntarily wrote  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  requesting  him  to  send  a 
cross,  chalices,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments  for  a  chapel,  ^  which 
she  intended,"  she  said,  ^  to  open  in  her  own  house." '  By  these  con* 
descensions  to  expediency,  Elizabeth  succeeded  for  a  time  an  maintain- 
ing her  footing  at  court,  and  securing  her  proper  place  in  the  approach- 
ing ceremonial  of  the  coronation,  as  next  in  rank  to  her  sister  the  queen. 
Jn  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  royal  cavalcade  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster,  on  the  preceding  day,  Elizabeth  wore  a  French  dress  of 
white  and  silver  tissue,  and  was  seated  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  her  some- 
time stepmother,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  trapped  also  with 
white  and  silver,  which  followed  immediately  after  the  gold-cano|Med 
litter  in  which  the  sovereign  was  borne.* 

At  the  coronation,  Elizabeth  was  again  paired  with  the  lady  Anne  of 
Cleves,  who  had  precedency  over  every  other  lady  in  the  court  These 
two  princesses,  also,  dined  at  the  same  table  with  the  queen  at  the  ban- 
quet, an  honour  which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  any  other  person  there.^ 

During  all  the  festivities  and  royal  pageants  that  succeeded  the  coro- 
nation, Mary  gave  public  testimonials  of  respect  and  sisterly  regard  for 
Elizabeth,  by  holding  her  by  the  hand,*  and  placing  her  next  to  herself 
at  table.  This  Noailles  notices  that  she  did  in  particular  at  the  great 
banquet  given  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  his  suite.  Elizabeth  was 
also  prayed  for,  as  the  queen's  sister,  by  Dr.  Harpsfield,  at  the  opening 
of  the  convocation  at  Westminster,  immediately  after  the  coronation. 
Strype,'  who  honestly  narrates  the  fact,  complains  that  nothing  was 
added  in  her  commendation ;  but  this,  as  she  was  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  their 
divines,  neither  were  the  deceitful  terms  of  flattery,  which  were  conven- 
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trndly  used  towaids  the  memben  of  the  royal  ikmily,  of  such  impor- 
luiee  to  Eliaheth,  as  her  public  recognition,  by  her  sister's  hierarchy 
and  diviiiea,  as  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne.  This  was  of  the 
fieater  monieQt  to  Elizabeth,  because,  by  the  act  which  passed  imme- 
diately aller  the  meeting  of  Mary's  first  parliament,  confirming  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  Vlll.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  establishing  the 
Isgitiomcy  of  the  queen,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne 
Boleyn  was  rendered  null  and  void,'  and  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  ille- 
giiiaiate  in  point  of  law,  although,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  as  well  as 
sound  policy,  it  was  not  declared  so.  Elizabeth  was  the  darling  of  the 
people,  and  as  long  as  her  reversionary  claims  to  the  regal  succession 
wete  recognised  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  she  stood  beside  the  throne, 
as  a  check  to  the  plots  of  the  aspiring  house  of  Suffolk,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  designs  of  the  French  party  on  the  other.  Lady  Jane 
Gimy  was  still  living  and  unforgotten,  and  Henry  II.  of  France  treated 
bis  daughter-in-law,  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  as  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  Engknd,  on  the  plea  thai  neither  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  legitimate.  Their  father  had  stigmatized  the  birth  of  both  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  subservient  parliament  of  June,  1536,  had,  in 
obedieooe  to  his  unjust  intention  of  preferring  any  future  daughters,  that 
might  be  bom  to  him  by  Jane  Seymour  or  her  successors,  to  the  issue 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn,  formally  declared  the  royal 
sisters  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

The  act  for  settling  the  succession  in  1545,  and  the  will  of  Henry 
Vlll^  bad  indeed  taken  away  the  latter  clause^  but  the  declaration  of 
iUegitimacy  remained  unrepealed,  and  had  been  further  insisted  upon  in 
the  will  of  the  late  king  Edward  VI.,  by  the  exclusion  of  both  prin- 
cesses, in  &vour  of  the  grand-daughter  of  the  youngest  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  experiment  of  placing  a  juvenile  scion,  from  a  collateral 
blanch  of  the  royal  family,  on  the  throne,  had  been  displeasing  to  the 
nation  ia  general ;  not  only  Catholics,  but  Protestants  had  united,  in 
opposing  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  old  established  laws  of  the  regal 
voccession  in  EUigland.  The  miseries  caused  by  the  wars  of  the  roses, 
hsd  proved  a  salutary  lesson,  on  the  danger  of  permitting  a  temporary 
alienation  of  the  crown  from  ^he  direct  line  of  primogeniture ;  and  a 
mighty  majority  of  the  people  had  vested  the  sovereignty  in  the  person 
of  Mary  Tudor,  according  to  the  letter  of  her  father's  will,  the  condi- 
tions of  which,  she  never  violated  with  regard  to  Elizabeth's  rever- 
nonary  claim  to  the  succession.  So  &r,  the  interests  of  Elizabeth  were 
uoited  with  those  of  her  sister,  but  when  the  act  which  established  the 
leritimncy  of  the  queen  passed,  she  and  her  friends  took  umbrage,  be- 
cause it  tacitly  implied  the  £ict  that  she  was  not  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock. 

If  Elizabeth  had  acted  with  the  profound  policy  which  marked  her 
sub^uent  conduct,  she  would  not  have  called  attention  to  this  deli- 
caie  point,  by  evincing  her  displeasure,  but  her  pride  was  piqued,  and 
she  demanded  permission  to  withdraw  from  court.      It  was  refused,  and 
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a  temporary  estrangement  took  place  between  her  and  the  qneen. 
Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  business  it  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  succession  of  the  young  queen  of  Scots  to  the  throne  of 
England,  by  the  destruction  of  the  present  heiress  presumptive,  fomented 
the  diflerences  between  the  royal  sisters  with  fiendiike  subtlety  and 
satisfaction.' 

Henry  11.  made  the  most  liberal  offers  of  money  and  advice  to  Eliza- 
beth while,  in  fancy,  he  exulted  in  the  idea  of  her  disgrace  and  death, 
and  the  recognition  of  his  royal  daughter-in-law  as  the  future  sovereign 
of  the  Britannic  Isles,  from  sea  to  sea,  under  the  matrimonial  dominion 
of  his  eldest  son.  The  brilliancy  of  such  a  prospect  rendered  the 
French  monarch  and  his  ministers  reckless  of  the  restraints  of  honour, 
conscience,  or  humanity,  which  might  tend  to  impede  its  realization,  and 
Elizabeth  was  marked  out,  first  as  their  puppet,  and  finally,  as  the  vie 
tim  of  a  plot,  which  might  possibly  end  in  the  destruction  not  only  of 
one  sister,  but  both. 

The  Protestant  party,  alarmed  at  the  zeal  of  queen  Mary  for  the  re- 
esitablishment  of  the  old  Catholic  institutions,  and  detesting  the  idea  of 
her  Spanish  marriage,  were  easily  excited  to  enter  into  any  project  for 
averting  the  evils  they  foresaw.  A  plot  was  devised  for  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt,  against  queen  Mary's  government,  in  the  joint  names 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire,  to  whom 
they  proposed  to  unite  her  in  marriage.  That  Courtenay,  who  had 
been  piqued  at  Mary's  declining  to  accept  him  for  her  husband,  entered 
into  a  confederacy,  which  promised  him  a  younger  and  more  attractive 
royal  bride,  with  the  prospect  of  a  crown  for  her  dowry,  there  is  no 
doubt;  though,  the  romantic  tales  in  which  some  modern  historians 
have  indulged,  touching  his  passion  for  Elizabeth,  are  somewhat  apocry- 
phal. The  ai^sertion  that  he  refused  the  proffered  hand  of  Mary,  on 
account  of  his  disinterested  preference  for  Elizabeth,  is  decidedly  untrue. 
It  was  not  till  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit  to  the  queen, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  implicated  in  a  political  engagement  to 
marry  Elizabeth,  who,  if  consenting  to  the  scheme,  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  a  passive  agent,  cautiously  avoiding  any  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  confederacy,  till  she  saw  how  it  was  likely  to  end.  It  is 
therefore  dithcult  to  say  how  far  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  external 
graces  of  her  handsome  but  weak-minded  kinsman.' 

The  difficulties  of  her  position  at  this  crisis  were  extreme;  distrusted 
by  the  queen,  watched  and  calumniated  by  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Henaud,  assailed  by  the  misjudging  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  party, 
with  spiritual  adulation,  and  entreated  to  stand  forth  as  the  heroine  of 
their  cause,  and  tempted  by  the  persuasions  and  treacherous  promises 
of  the  subtle  Noailles,  it  required  caution  and  strength  of  mind  seldom 
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to  be  found  in  a  girl  of  twenty,  not  to  fall  into  some  of  the  snares  which 
to  thickly  beset  her  path.'  Noailles  made  his  house  a  rendezvous  for 
the  discontented  Protestants  and  the  disaffected  of  every  description. 
Midnight  conferences  were  held  there,  at  which  Courtenay  was  a  pro- 
minent person,  though  the  pusillanimity  of  his  character  rendered  it 
difficult  to  stir  him  up  to  anything  like  open  enterprise.  Noailles  in- 
fomed  his  court  ^  that  though  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  were  proper 
iastruments,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  popular  rising,  Courtenay  was 
flo  timorous  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  before  he  would 
acL^'  The  event  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment.  By  the  dint, 
however,  of  great  nursing,  the  infant  conspiracy  began  to  assume  a  more 
decided  form,  and  as  Elizabeth  could  not  be  induced  to  unite  herself 
openly  with  the  confederates,  Noailles  affirms  ^'  that  they  intended  to 
surprise  and  carry  her  away,  to  marry  her  to  Courtenay,  and  conduct 
them  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  where  Courtenay  had  powerful 
friends."  They  imagined  that  a  general  rising  would  take  place  in  their 
£ivour,  in  the  west  of  England,  with  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Suffolk 
Action  in  the  east  and  other  parts,  where  they  greatly  miscalculated  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  queen.' 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  perceiving  the  perils  that  beset  her,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  folly  of  her  injudicious  friends,  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  malignity  of  her  foes,  and  alarmed  at  the  altered  manner  of  the  queen 
towards  her,  reiterated  her  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  one  of 
her  houses  in  the  country.'  The  leave  was  granted,  and  the  day  for 
her  departure  actually  fixed,  but  the  representations  of  the  Spanish 
minister,  ^  that  she  was  deeply  engaged  in  plots  against  her  majesty's 
goiernment,  and  that  she  only  wished  to  escape  from  obsen'ation  by 
withdrawing  herself  into  the  country,  in  order  to  have  the  belter  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  on  her  intrigues  with  the  disaffected,"  caused  queen 
Mary  to  forbid  her  to  quit  the  palace.  So  much  incensed  was  the 
queen,  at  the  reports  that  were  daily  brought  to  her,  of  the  disloyalty 
of  Elizabeth,  that  she  would  not  admit  her  to  her  presence,  and  inflicted 
upon  her  the  severe  mortification  of  allowing  the  countess  of  Lenox  and 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk  to  take  precedency  of  her.  Elizabeth  then  ab- 
sented herself  from  the  chapel-royal,  and  confined  herself  to  her  own 
chamber;  on  which,  the  queen  forbade  any  of  her  ladies  to  visit  her 
there  without  especial  permission. 

So  considerable,  however,  was  the  influence  Elizabeth  had  already 
acquired  among  the  female  aristocracy  of  England,  and  so  powerful  was 
the  sympathy  excited  for  her  at  this  period,  that,  in  defiance  of  the 
roval  mandate,  all  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  court  visited  her  daily, 
and  all  day  long  in  her  chamber,  and  united  in  manifesting  the  most 
ardent  affection  for  her.*  Elizabeth  received  these  flattering  tokens  of 
regard  with  answering  warmth,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  strength  of  her 
parly  would  place  her  on  a  more  independent  footing,  but  of  course  it 
only  rendered  her  case  worse,  by  exciting  jealousy  and  provoking  anger 


'Xonilles*  De.«patfi)ic*;  Griffot;  Linsrnnl ;  Turner. 

'.VaiMcs,  11,  •i40,  1204-08.  'Nouillcsj  Lingardj  Turner.  *Noaille*. 
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She  wu  •eduloQily  watched  by  the  eooncil,  spies  in  her  own  household 
made  almost  hourly  reports  of  all  her  moTements,  and  every  risit  she 
received.  By  one  of  these  traitors  information  was  conveyed  to  Biary'to 
ministers,  that  a  refugee  French  preacher  had  secret  interviews  with  her; 
on  which  the  Spanish  amhassador  advised,  that  she  should  be  sent  to 
tlie  Tower.  Renand  also  charged  Noailles,  the  French  amhassador, 
with  holding  private  nocturnal  conferences  with  the  princess  in  her  owa 
chamber;  this,  Noailles  angrily  denied,  and  a  violent  altercation  took 
place  between  the  two  diplomatists  on  the  subject  Two  of  the  queen^ 
ministers,  Paget  and  Arundel,  then  waited  on  Elizabeth,  and  informed 
her  of  the  accusation.  She  found  no  difficulty  in  disproving  a  charge 
of  which  she  was  really  iimocent,  and  with  some  emotion  expressed  lier 
gratitude  ^for  not  having  been  condemned  unheard,**  and  entreated 
Uiero,  ^  never  to  give  crmJit  to  the  calumnies  that  might  hereafter  be 
circulated  against  her,  without  allowing  her  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
herself." ' 

The  queen,  after  this  exfrfaoation,  as  a  pledge  of  her  reconciliatioB 
with  Elizabeth,  presented  her  with  a  double  set  of  large  and  valuable 
pearls,  and  having  granted  her  permission  to  retire  into  the  country,  dis- 
missed her  with  tokens  of  respect  and  affection.' 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  December,  that  Elizabeth  obtained  the 
long  delayed  leave  from  her  ro3rai  sister  to  retire  to  her  own  house  at 
Asheridge,  in  Buckinghamshire;  but  even  there  a  jealous  watch  was 
kept  on  all  her  movements,  and  those  of  her  servants.  Never  had  cap- 
tive bird  panted  more  to  burst  from  the  thraldom  of  a  cage,  than  she  to 
escape  from  the  painful  restraints  and  restless  intrigues  of  the  court, 
where  she  was  one  day  threatened  with  a  prison,  and  the  next  flattered 
with  the  prospect  of  a  crown ;'  but  the  repose  for  which  she  sighed  was 
far  remote.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  learning,  or 
sylvan  sports,  in  her  country  abode,  she  was  harassed  with  a  matrimo- 
nial proposal,  which  had  been  suggested  to  Mary  by  the  Spanish  cabi- 
net, in  behalf  of  the  prince  of  Piedmont  ;*  it  not  being  considered  expe- 
dient for  the  queen  to  solemnize  her  unpopular  nuptials  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  till  Elizabeth  n'as  wedded  to  a  foreign  husband. 

Elizabeth  resolutely  refused  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of  the  prince 
of  Piedmont,  and  she  also  declined  the  overtures,  that  were  privately 
renewed  to  her  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom 
she  had  refused  during  her  brother's  reign.  In  all  the  trials,  mortifica- 
tions, and  perplexities  which  surrounded  her,  she  kept  her  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  bright  reversion  of  the  crown  of  England,  aud  positively 
refused  to  marry  out  of  the  realm,  even  when  the  only  alternative  ap- 
peared to  be  a  foreign  husband  or  a  scaflbld. 

The  sarcastic  proverb,  ^  defend  mc  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  my  foes,"  was  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth,  during  the  first  year  of  her  sister's  reign,  for  an  army  of  de- 

'  Noailles.  ■  Linganl.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Phitibert  Emanuel,  heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy.     He  was  cou.«in^^nnan 
lo  Phiiip  of  Spain,  and  his  dearest  friend      He  was  tlie  son  of  the  sister  of  ths 
mmprmv  Isabel,  wife  to  Ciiaries  V. — ^Brantome. 
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lemm  would  have  bean  lets  perilons  to  her  than  the  intidioiu 
of  tfa«  king  of  Fnoee,  and  his  arobastador.  Henry  wrote  to 
her  leften,  with  nnbonnded  oAva  of  aasiatance  and  protection ;  and  he 
adfBoeed  just  enough  money  to  the  conspiiatorB,  to  involve  them  in  the 
odinfli  of  receiving  bribes  from  France,  without  bearing  the  slightest 
praportion  to  their  wants.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  Elixabeth  to 
idc  leAigv  10  hie  dominions;  but  if  she  had  fidlen  into  such  a  snaze, 
■be  would  have  found  herself  in  much  the  same  situation  as  Blaiy  queen 
of  Soots  was,  when  she  sought  an  asylum  in  her  realm.  The  only  re- 
mit of  this  correspondence  was,  that  it  involved  Elizabeth  in  the  greatest 
peril,  when  letters  in  cipher,  supposed  to  be  from  her  in  reply  to  Henry, 
were  intereepted.  . 

Ob  the  21  at  of  January,  1558-4,  Gardiner  drew  from  the  weak  or 
tnaelieroue  Coortenay  the  secrets  of  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was 
lo  have  been  the  leader  and  the  hero.  The  conspirators  on  the  follow- 
ing day  learned  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  found  themselves  under 
the  hil  neeeesity  of  anticipating  thmr  plans  by  taking  up  arms.* 

Wjrat  immediately  sent  to  Elizabeth  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Young  Russell,  the  son  of 
the  eail  of  Bedford,  who  was  a  secret  member  of  the  confederacy,  was 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  it  seems,  that  he  was  the  agent,  through 
vhom  all  communications  between  Wyat  and  her  were  carried  on.'  Sir 
James  Crofts  also  saw  and  urged  her  to  adopt  this  plan.  Elizabeth  per- 
ceived her  peril,  and  determined  not  to  take  any  step,  that  might  be  con* 
Btrued  into  an  overt  act  of  treason.  She  knew  the  weak  and  unsteady 
elements  of  which  the  confederacy  was  composed.  Courtenay  had 
proved  a  broken  reed ;  and  of  all  people  in  the  world,  she  had  the  least 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  either  the  wisdom,  the  firmness,  or  the 
iotcgrity  of  the  duke  of  Sufifolk,  who  would,  of  course,  if  successful, 
endeavour  to  replace  his  daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  on  the  throne.  Com- 
mon sense  roust  have  convinced  Elizabeth,  that  he  could  have  no  other 
Dotive  for  his  participation  in  the  revolt.  It  was  probably  her  very  ap- 
prehension of  such  a  result,  that  led  this  suspicious  princess  into  an 
incipient  acquiescence  in  the  conspiracy,  that  she  might  obtain  positive 
information  as  to  the  real  nature  of  their  projects,  so  that  if  she  found 
tbem  hostile  to  her  own  interests,  the  power  of  denouncing  the  whole 
ifiir  to  the  queen  would  be  in  her  own  hands.  Under  any  circum* 
Btinces,  Elizabeth  would  have  found  a  straight-forward  patli  the  safest 
Letters  addressed  to  her  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  also  by  Wyat, 
were  intercepted  by  queen  Mary^s  ministers.  Russell  was  placed  under 
inest,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  the  medium  of  a  secret  corre- 
spondence, with  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  and  Elizabeth.'  Wyat 
QDfurled  the  standard  of  revolt  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  the  queen 
sent  her  royal  mandate  to  Elizabeth  on  the  26th,  enjoining  her  imme* 
diate  return  to  court,  ^  where,"  however,  she  assured  her,  **  she  would 
be  heartily  welcome."^  Elizabeth  mistrusted  the  inviuition,  and  took  to 



^Tytler;  Lingard.  'Ibid.  'Griffet;  Tytler. 

^  Suype. — See  the  Memoir  of  Queen  Mary,  voL  v. 
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her  bed;  sending  a  verbal  message  to  the  queen  ^  that  she  was  too  ill  at 
present  to  travel,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  able  she  would  cotaey  and 
prayed  her  majesty's  forbearance  for  a  few  days." 

After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  officers  of  Elizabeth's  household 
addressed  a  letter  to  her  majesty's  council,  to  explain  ^^  that  increased 
indisposition,  on  the  part  of  their  mistress,  was  the  sole  cause  that  pre- 
vented her  from  repairing  to  the  queen's  highness,  and  though  they  con* 
tinneil  in  hope  of  her  amendment,  they  saw  no  appearance  of  it,  and 
therefore  they  considered  it  their  duty,  considering  the  perilous  attempM 
of  the  rebels,  to  apprise  their  lordships  of  her  state."  * 

Mary  received  this  excuse,  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  Elizabeth  tUl 
the  lOth  of  February.  During  that  eventful  fortnight  a  formidable 
insurrection  had  broken  out,  of  which  the  ostensible  object  was  the 
dethronement  of  the  queen,  and  the  elevation  of  Elizabeth  to  the  r^al 
office.  The  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  had  both  intrigued  with 
the  disafTectet),  and  supplied  them  with  money  and  arms.  Mary  liad 
been  attacked  in  her  own  palace  by  Wyat's  army  of  insurgents;  she 
had  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  proceeded  to  measures  of  great  severity, 
to  deter  her  factions  subjects  from  further  attempts  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  Terror  was  stricken  into  every  heart  when  it  was  known  that  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  the  immediate  execution  of  lady  Jane  Gray  and 
her  husband.  Wyat,  and  others  of  the  confederates,  with  the  view  of 
escapini^  the  penahy  of  their  own  rash  attempts,  basely  denounced  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtcnay  as  the  exciters  of  the  treasonable  designs  that  had 
deluare<I  the  metropolis  with  blood,  and  shaken  the  throne  of  Mary. 
Elizabeth  had  fortitied  her  house  meantime,  and  introduced  an  armed 
force  within  her  walls,  probably  for  a  defence  against  the  partisans  of 
lady  Jane  Gray,  but,  of  course,  her  enemies  and  the  Spanish  party  in- 
sisted that  it  was  intended  as  a  defiance  to  the  royal  authority.  The 
queen,  who  had  every  reason  to  distrust  her  loyalty,  then  despatched 
lord  William  Howard,  sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  sir  Thomas  Cornwallis, 
to  brin^  her  to  coun.^  With  these  gentlemen  she  sent  her  own  physi- 
cians, Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Wendy,  to  ascertain  whether  Elizabeth  was 
really  able  to  bear  the  journey.  Now,  Dr.  Wendy,  to  his  honour  be  it 
remembered,  was  instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  queen  Katharine 
Parr's  life,  by  the  prudent  counsel  he  gave  her  at  the  time  of  her  ex- 
treme peril,  and  also,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  by  acting  as  a  mediator 
between  her  and  king  Henry.'   He  had  known  Elizabeth  from  her  child- 

*Strype's  Memorials,  Eccl.  iii.  83.     From  IViyt  MS. 

'That  ncciiraie  historian,  Patrick  Fraser  Tyth?r, Esq.,  has,  witli  preal  clearness, 
trat'ed  the  discrepancies  of  Fox,  when  tested  with  the  authentic  State  Paper 
Records  of  that  memorable  passaj^e  in  the  early  life  of  our  great  Elizabeth.  AAel 
carefully  examining  and  collating  all  contemporary  authorities  on  the  subject,  it 
is  impo;>i>ible  not  to  coincide  with  the  view  Mr.  Tytler  has  taken  from  the  evi- 
dence of  date:*  and  documents.  The  statement  of  Fox,  that  Mary  gave  a  peremp- 
tory fomini:«>ion  to  three  of  tlie  members  of  her  council,  *' to  repair  to  Aslieridge 
and  bring  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  court,  quirk  or  dead, "' as  asserted  in  that  author*! 
romantic  bir»c:raphy  of  Elizab»'th,  in  the  Api>endix  of  hi**  Martyrolo'ry.  i:*  a  dis» 
torted  versi<»n  of  the  fafts  of  whii.li  a  plain  narrative  is  given  in  thcae  p<igcs. 
^v  hIsu  Tyth't'^  Ki\\VHT(\  and  Mary,  vol.  ii. 
'£>ee  the  Lifa  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  vol.  v. 
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hood^  and  his  appearance  would  rather  hare  had  the  eflect  of  inspiring 
her  with  hope  and  confidence,  than  terror.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  and 
his  coadjutor  decided,  that  she  might  be  removed  without  peril  of  her 
life.  The  three  commissioners  then  required  an  audience  of  the  princess, 
who,  guessing  their  errand  no  doubt,  refused  to  see  them,  and  when 
they  entered  the  chamber,  it  being  then  past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  she 
Mid,  ^  Is  the  haste  such,  that  it  might  not  have  pleased  you  to  come  in 
the  morning  ?"  They  made  answer,  ^^  that  they  were  sorry  to  see  her 
grace  in  such  a  case." 
^  And  1,^'  replied  she,  ^  am  not  glad  to  see  you  at  this  time  of  night  P' 
This  little  dialogue,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Holinshed,  is 
characteristic,  and  likely  enough  to  have  taken  place,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  following  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen. 
We  are,  however,  to  hear  in  mind,  that  Elizabeth's  great-uncle,  lord 
William  Howard,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  leading  man  on  the 
occasion,  would  scarcely  have  related  any  speech  on  the  part  of  his 
young  kinswoman,  likely  to  have  been  construed  by  the  queen  and  her 
council,  into  an  act  of  contumacy.  On  the  contrary,  he  describes  Eliza- 
beth as  using  the  most  dutiful  and  compliant  expressions,  only  fearful 
of  encountering  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  in  her  weak  state ;  any  one, 
from  his  report,  would  imagine  her  to  be  the  meekest  and  gentlest  of  all 
iuTahds. 

**The  Load  Aoviral  (Lord  W.  Howard),  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  Sir 

Thomas  Cornwallis,  to  the  Queen.* 

'•In  OTir  humble  wise.  It  may  please  your  hi&;hness  to  be  advertised,  that 
r«T>U'rday,  immediately  upon  our  arrival  at  Asheridge,  we  required  to  have  ac- 
e«>«9  unto  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  which  obtained,  we  delivered  unto  her  your 
bi>:line:Fs's  letter ;  and  1,  the  lord  admiral,  declared  the  etfect  of  your  highnesses 
pleasure,  according  to  the  credence  given  to  us,  being  before  advertised  of  her 
tLit*'  by  your  higlinoss's  physicians,  by  whom  we  did  perceive  the  state  of  her 
UkIv  to  be  such,  that,  without  danger  to  her  person,  we  might  well  proceed  to 
require  her,  in  your  majesty's  name  (all  excuses  set  apart),  to  repair  to  your 
hishne-fs,  with  all  convenient  speed  and  diligence. 

••Whereunto  we  found  her  grace  very  willing  and  conformable,  save  only 
'that  she  much  feared  her  weakness  to  be  so  great'  that  bhe  should  not  be  able 
to  travel,  and  to  endure  the  journey  without  peril  of  life,  and  therefore  desired 
some  lunger  respite,  until  she  had  better  recovered  her  strength;  but  in  conclu- 
Mon,  upon  the  persuasion,  as  much  of  us,  as  of  her  own  cuuneil  and  servants 
(whom  we  assure  your  highness  we  have  found  very  rea<ly  and  forward  to  the 
acx'ornplishment  of  your  highness's  pleasure,  in  this  behalf),  she  is  resolved  to 
remove  hence  to-morrow  towards  your  highness  with  such  journies  as  by  a 
paper,  herein  enclosed,  your  highness  shall  perceive ;  further  declaring  to  your 
hii{hnea>,  that  her  grace  much  desireth,  if  it  might  stand  with  your  highne«s's 
pl<!a>ure,  that  she  nuiy  have  a  lodging,  at  her  coming  to  court,  somewhat  further 
from  the  water  (the  Thames)  than  she  had  at  her  last  being  there;  which  your 
pliy>icians,  cons'itlering  the  stale  of  her  body,  thinketh  very  meet,  who  have 
travailed  (taken  great  pains)  very  earnestly  with  her  grace  both  before  our  corning^ 
■od  after,  in  this  matter. 


*  State  Papers,  Feb.  11,  10C3-4.  Edited  by  P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.  Edward  and 
Mary.  \oI,  ii.,  p.  420. 

'Tlii'  :-ent»»fiir#*  l^arls  to  the  conrlnsion  that  Dr  Wendy  and  Pr.  Owen  had  been 
ii  .\siivii'.\i,*',  in  iitU'tuluncc  ou  Elizabeiiif  since  iier  lirsl  suiuu\ous  Vo  vjouil. 
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"Aad  after  her  first  dmy^t  joarnej,  one  of  as  shall  await  npon  jom  highnetii 
10  declare  more  at  large,  the  whole  state  of  our  proceedings  here.  And  even  so^ 
we  shall  most  humbljr  beseech  Christ  long  to  preserve  jrour  highness  in  honom^ 
health,  and  the  contentation  of  your  godlj  heart's  desire. 

^From  Asheridge,  the  11th  of  Februar/,  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  aftemooo. 
**  Your  highness's  most  himibla  and  boanden  senrants  and  subtfecls, 

*•  W.  HowAa*.  EswABB  HASTisat,  T.  Cour  wauts." 

The  paper  endoeed,  sketehing  the  plan  of  their  progws  to  Londoa^ 
a  document  of  no  eli^t  importancflL  eonsidering  the  &lmfied  atainneBt 
which  has  been  embmlied  in  hiatory^  ia  as  foUowa  :-* 

**  Tlie  order  of  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace*s  vofagt  to  the  oout 
**  Monday. — ^Imprimis  io  Mr.  Cooke's,  Ti  miles. 
«  Tuesday. — ^Item,  to  Mr.  Pope*s,  Tiii  miles. 
•  Wednesday.— To  Mr.  Svunlbrd's,  Tii  miles. 
<*Tbarsday.— To  Hightat»«  Mr.  Cbolmeley's  house,  Tii  milei. 
**  Friday.— To  Westminster,  t  miles.** 

Such  ia  the  offidai  report  of  Eliabeth^  maternal  kinsman,  lord  WS- 
liam  Howard,  attested  1^  the  signatorea  of  two  other  noble  gentlemen. 
Motives  of  worldly  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ties  of  nature,  would 
have  inclined  lord  Williim  Howard  to  cherish  and  support,  as  far  as  he 
conld  with  safety  to  himselC  an  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown,  so 
nearly  connected  in  blood  with  his  own  illustrious  house.  He  was  the 
brother  of  her  grandmother,  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  in  the  probable 
event  of  queen  Mary^s  death  without  issue,  it  was  only  reasonable  for 
this  veteran  statesman  to  calculate  on  directing  the  councils  of  his 
youthful  niece,  and  exercising  the  executive  power  of  the  crown.  He 
was  a  man  whom  Elizabeth  both  loved  and  honoured,  and  she  testified 
her  grateful  remembrance  of  his  kindness  after  her  accession  to  the 
crown.  If  Mary  had  intended  Elizabeth  to  be  treated  as  barbarously  as 
Fox  has  represented,  she  would  have  selected  some  other  agent  for  the 
nunister  of  her  cruelty. 

The  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen  is  dated  February  1  Ith, 
which  was  Sunday ;  contrary  to  the  assertions  of  Fox  and  Holinshed, 
they  remained  at  Asheridge  the  whole  of  that  day  and  night,  and  it  was 
not  till  Monday  morning,  the  12th,  that  they  proceeded  to  remove  Eli- 
zabeth. It  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  lady  Jane 
Gmy  and  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  even  the  strong  mind  and  lion- 
like spirit  of  Elizabeth  must  have  quailed,  at  the  appalling  nature  of  her 
own  summons  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  idea  of  commencing  her 
journey  in  so  ominous  an  hour.  Thrice  she  was  near  fainting  as  she 
was  led  between  two  of  her  escort,  to  the  royal  litter,  which  the  queen 
had  sent  for  her  accommodation.*  Her  bodily  weakness,  or  some  other 
cause,  appears  to  have  caused  a  deviation  from  the  original  programme 
of  the  journey,  for  the  places  where  she  halted  were  not  the  same  as 
those  specified  by  the  commissioners  in  their  letter  to  the  queen.  She 
reached  Redbum  in  a  feeble  condition  the  first  night  On  the  second, 
she  rested  at  Sir  Ralph  Rowlet^s  house,  at  St  Alb^^s ;  on  the  third,  at 
Mr  Dod^s,  at  Mimmes ;  on  the  fourth,  at  Highgate,  where  she  remained 
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H  Xr.  Choliiieley'fl  house  a  oight  and  day,  according  to  Holinshed,  Init 
■Oft  probaUj  it  was  longer,  as  she  did  not  enter  Ix>ndon  till  the  23rd 
of  Febmaiy;  and  Noailles,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  21st,  makes  the  fol- 
kming  report  of  her  condition  to  his  own  court 

**  While  the  city  is  covered  with  gibbets,  and  the  public  buildings 
erowded  with  the  heads  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  kingdom,  {who^  hf 
(It  ^yr,  had  gioen  hU  an  indifferent  sample  of  their  valour)  tlie  princess 
E&iabeih,  for  whom  no  better  fate  is  foreseen,  is  lying  ill,  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  hence,  so  swollen  and  disfigured  that  her  death  is 
Kpected."  ^  He  expresses  doubts  ^  whether  she  would  reach  London 
ilive.^  Notwithstanding  this  piteous  description  of  her  sufferings  and 
^inspects,  his  excellency  in  another  place  calls  the  indisposition  of  Eli- 
■beih  ^  a  fiivourable  illness,"  and  the  phrase  has  led  some  persons  into 
lie  notion  that  her  sickness  was  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
K^lar  sympathy,  but  he  certainly  means  merely  to  intimate,  that  it 
lecaned  at  a  seasonable  time  for  her,  and  was  probably  the  means  of 
■ving  her  from  the  same  punishment  that  had  just  been  inflicted  on  her 
roatMiil  kinswoman,  lady  Jane  Gray.  That  Elizabeth  was  suflering 
isferely,  both  in  mind  and  body,  at  this  terrific  crisis,  there  can  be  no 
kmbt,  and  if  she  made  the  most  of  her  illness  to  gain  time,  and  delay 
Mr  approach  to  the  dreaded  scene  of  blood  and  horror,  which  the  me* 
lopolis  presented,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  executions,  no  one  can 
ibme  her.  But  when  the  moment  came  for  her  public  entrance  into 
London  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  her  firmness  returned,  and  the  spirit  of 
lie  royal  heroine  triumphed  over  the  weakness  of  the  invalid  and  the 
terrois  oi  the  woman.  Her  deportment  on  that  occasion  is  thus  finely 
lescribed  by  an  eye-witness  who  thirsted  for  her  blood — Simon  Renaud^ 
iie  Spanish  ambassador,  in  a  letter  to  her  great  enemy,  the  emperor 
Charles  Vth,  dated  February  24th,  1554. 

•*  The  lady  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  **  arrived  here  yesterday,  dressed  all 
ia  white,  surrounded  with  a  great  company  of  the  queen's  people,  be- 
lidfs  her  own  attendants.  She  made  them  uncover  the  litter  in  which 
ihe  rode,  that  she  might  be  seen  by  the  people.  Her  countenance  was 
pale  and  stem,  her  mien  proud,  loAy,  and  disdainful,  by  which  she  en* 
deavoured  to  conceal  her  trouble." 

A  hundred  gentlemen  in  velvet  coats  formed  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour 
for  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion,  next  her  person,  and  they  were  followed 
by  a  hundred  more  ^  in  coats  of  fine  red  cloth  guarded  with  black  vel* 
▼«;"■  this  was  probably  the  royal  livery.  The  road  on  both  sides  the 
way,  from  Highgate  to  London,  was  thronged  with  gazing  crowds,  some 
of  whom  wept  and  bewailed  her.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  pageant 
of  almost  tragic  interest,  considering  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  for  Suffolk  had  been  executed  that  morning,  and  it  was  only 
eleven  days  since  the  young,  lovely,  and  interesting  lady  Jane  Gray  had 
been  brought  to  the  block.  Many  persons  in  that  crowd  remembered 
the  execution  of  Elizabeth's  mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  not  quite 

*  Elizabeth's  illness  appears  to  have  been  an  attackof  dropsy,  from  berswoUea 
•ad  p«llid  appearance. 
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Beventeen  years  ago,  *nd  scarcely  anticipated  a  better  iate  for  her,  whcm^ 
they  now  saw  couducied  tii  rough  tlieir  streets  a  guarded  captive,  havliig 
arrayed  herself  in  white  robes,  emblematic  of  innocence.  Her  yootli| 
her  [)allid  cheek  and  searching  glance,  appealed  to  them  for  sympathy, 
and  it  mt^ht  be  for  succour ;  but  neither  arm  nor  voice  was  raised  ia 
her  defence  in  all  that  multitude ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  haughty  and 
scornful  expression  which  Renaud  observed  in  her  countenance  as  sha 
icazed  upon  them.  Perhaps  she  thought,  with  sarcastic  bitterness,  of 
the  familiar  proverb—^  A  little  help  is  worth  a  deal  of  pity." 

The  cavalcade  passed  through  Smithfield  and  Fleet  Street  to  Whita- 
halK  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  entered  the  palaee 
through  the  garden.  Whatever  might  be  her  inward  alarm,  Elizabeth 
assumed  an  intrepid  bearing. 

**H<*r  cheek  Mras  pale,  but  retolved  and  hi^ 
Were  the  wordi  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye.*' 

She  boldly  protested  her  innocence,  and  demanded  an  interview  witk 
her  sister  the  queen,  on  the  plea  of  Mary's  previous  promise  never  to 
condemn  her  unheard.  Mary  declined  seeing  her,  and  she  was  con- 
ducted to  a  quarter  of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  from  which  neither 
she  nor  her  servants  could  go  out  without  passing  through  the  guards. 
Six  ladies,  two  gentlemen,  and  four  servants  of  her  own  retinue,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  on  her  person,  the  rest  of  her  train 
were  sent  into  the  city  of  London  and  lodged  there.  It  was  on  the 
fidelity  and  moral  courage  of  these  persons,  that  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
depended ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  them  were  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy.  Courtenay,  her  affianced  husband,  had  been  arrested  on 
the  12th  of  February,  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  was  safely 
lodged  in  the  bell-tower,  and  subjected  to  daily  examinations.  He  had 
previously  given  tokens  of  weakness  and  want  of  principle  sufficient  to 
fill  every  one  with  whom  he  had  been  politically  connected,  with  appre- 
hension. Yet  he  seems  to  have  acted  honourably  with  regard  to  Eli- 
sabeth, for  none  of  his  admissions  tended  to  implicate  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agonizing  than  the  state  of  suspense,  in  which, 
for  three  weeks,  Elizabeth  remained  at  WhitehalU  while  her  fate  was  de- 
bated by  her  sister's  privy  council.  Fortunately  for  her,  this  body  was 
agitated  with  jealousies  and  divided  interests.  One  party  relentlessly 
urged  the  expediency  of  putting  her  to  death,  and  argued  against  the 
folly  of  sparing  a  traitress  who  had  entered  into  plots  with  foreign  powers 
against  her  queen  and  country.'  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord  Paget  were  the 
advocates  ot  these  ruthless  counsels,  which,  however,  really  emanated 
from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  considered  Elizabeth  in  the  light  of  a 
powerful  rival  to  the  title  of  the  bride  elect  of  his  son  Philip,  and  he 
laboured  for  her  destruction,  in  Uie  same  spirit  that  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand  had  made  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick 
one  of  the  secret  articles  in  the  marriage  treaty  of  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
and  Arthur  prince  of  Wales.  Besides  this  political  animosity,  Charles 
entertained  a  personal  hatred  to  Elizabeth,  because  she  was  the  daughter 

'  Renaud' 5  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
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oTinne  Boleyn,  whose  fatal  charms  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  evii 
10  his  beloved  annt 

Bishop  Gardiner,  who  was  at  that  time  opposed  to  the  Spanish  party, 
acted  in  this  instance  as  the  friend  of  Elizabeth  and  Couitenay.  He  con- 
tended ^  that  there  was  no  proof  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  between 
them  during  the  late  insurrections,^'  alleging  the  resilience  of  Courtenay 
io  the  queen's  household  at  St.  James's  palace,  and  Elizabeth's  dangerous 
lickness  at  Asheridge,  as  reasons  why  they  were  not,  and  could  not  have 
been  actually  engaged  in  acts  of  treason,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
iolentions.  In  this  matter,  Gardiner  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  modern 
pc4itician :  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  powerful  talents  and  influence 
into  the  scale  of  mercy  and  justice,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause 
be  advocated,  but  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  contending 
with  his  rivals  on  vantage-ground.  The  murderous  policy  of  Spain  is 
thus  shamelessly  avowed  by  Renaud  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  imperial 
master: — ^The  queen,^'  he  says,*  ^^  is  advised  to  send  her  (Elizabeth) 
to  the  Tower,  since  she  is  accused  by  Wyat,  named  in  the  letters  of  the 
French  ambassador,  and  suspected  by  her  own  council ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  her  favour.  Assuredly,  sire,  if 
they  do  not  punish  her  and  Courtenay,  now  that  the  occasion  offers,  the 
queen  will  never  be  secure,  for  I  doubt  that  if  she  leaves  her  in  the 
Tower,  when  she  goes  to  meet  the  parliament,  some  trcasonai)le  means 
will  be  found  to  deliver  her  or  Courtenay,  or  perhaps  both,  and  then  the 
last  error  will  be  worse  than  the  first." 

The  council  was  in  possession  of  two  notes  addressed  to  Elizabeth 
bv  Wyat,  the  first,  advising  her  to  remove  to  Donnington,  which  was 
dose  to  iheir  head-quarters*,  the  second,  after  her  neglecting  to  obey 
the  queen's  summons  to  court,  informing  her  of  his  victorious  entry  into 
South wark.  Three  despatches  of  P^oailles  to  his  own  government  had 
been  intercepted  and  decipliered,  which  revealed  all  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators  in  her  favour.  Noailles,  too— and  that  made  the  matter 
worse — had  married  one  of  her  maids  of  honour;*  which  circumstance, 
oi'  course,  afforded  a  direct  facility  for  more  familiar  intercourse,  than 
otherwise  could  publicly  have  taken  place,  between  the  disaffected 
heiress  of  the  crown,  and  the  representative  of  a  foreign  power.  In 
addition  to  these  presumptive  evidences,  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  her  to  the  king  of  France,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
queen.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  doubdess  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  his  own  daughter,  lady  Js'ie  Gray,  had  declared  that  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy  was  the  dethronement  of  the  queen,  and  the  elevation 
of  Elizabeth  to  her  place.^  Wyat  acknowledged  that  he  had  written 
more  than  one  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and  charged  Courtenay,  face  to  face, 
with  having  first  suggested  the  rebellion.  Sir  James  Crofts  confessed 
^that  he  had  conferred  with  Elizabeth,  and  solicited  her  to  retire  to 
Donnington ;"  Lord  Russell,  "  that  he  had  privately  conveyed  letters 
to  her  from  Wyat ;"  and  another  prisoner,  "  that  he  had  been  privy  to 
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a  correspondence  between  Oirew  and  Goiirtenay  respecting  the  iDtended 
marriage  between  that  nobleman  and  the  princesn." '  Jn  short,  a  more 
disgusting  series  of  treachery  and  cowardice  never  was  exhibited  than 
on  this  occasion ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  there  is  honour  amonf  thieve*^ 
that  is  to  say,  an  observance  of  good  faith  towards  each  other  in  tine 
of  peril — it  m  certain  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  found  among  Umn 
confederates,  who  respectively  endeavoured,  by  the  denunciation  of 
their  associates,  to  shift  the  penalty  of  their  mutual  oflences  to  their 
fellows  in  misfortune. 

Wyat^s  first  confession  was,  ^that  the  Sieur  DH!)ysel1,  when  he 
passed  through  England  into  Scotland  with  the  French  ambassador  to 
that  country,  spoke  to  sir  James  CrofVs  to  persuade  him  to  prevent  tte 
marriage  of  queen  Bfary,  with  the  heir  of  Spain,  to  raise  Eliiabeth  lo 
the  throne,  marry  her  to  Courlenay,  and  put  the  queen  to  death."  He 
also  confessed  the  promised  aid  that  was  guaranteed  by  the  king  of 
France  to  the  confedemtes,  and  the  projected  invasions  from  Fianee  and 
Scotland. 

^  We  have  this  morning,"  writes  Mr.  Secretary  Bourne,  ^  travailed 
with  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  touching  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  servant,  sir 
William  Saintlow ;  and  your  lordship  shall  understand  that  Wyat  affim^ 
eth  his  former  sayings  ^depositions),  and  says  further,  that  sir  James 
Crofls  knoweth  more,  it  he  be  sent  for  and  examined.  Whereupon, 
Crofts  has  been  called  before  us  and  examined,  and  confesseth  with 
Wyat,  charging  Saintlow  with  like  matter,  and  further,  as  we  shall  de> 
clare  unto  your  said  lordships.  Wherefore,  under  your  correction,  we 
think  necessary,  and  beseech  you  to  send  for  Mr.  Saintlow,  and  to  ex- 
amine him,  or  cause  him  to  be  sent  hither,  by  us  to  be  examined. 
Crofts  is  plain,  and  will  tell  all."' 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  in  his  report  to  the  emperor,  dated  March 
1st,  affirms  that  CroAs  had  confessed  the  truth  in  a  written  deposition, 
and  admitted,  in  plain  terms,  the  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador 
with  the  heretics  and  rebels ;  but  this  deposition  has  been  vainly  sought 
for  at  the  State  Paper  Office. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  faction  to  incense  the  queen, 
to  the  death,  against  Elizabeth ;  Renaud  even  presumed  to  intimate  that 
her  betrothed  husband,  Don  Philip,  would  not  venture  his  person  in 
England  till  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  were  executed,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  sort  of  argument,  to  tempt  her  to  hasten  her  own  nmrriage  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Irritated  at  Mary  was  against  both,  she 
could  not  resolve  on  shedding  her  sister  s  blood.  She  told  the  snbde 
statesman,  ^  that  she  should  act  as  the  law  decided,  on  the  evidences  of 
their  guilt,  but  that  the  prisoners,  whose  guilt  had  actually  been  proved, 
should  be  executed  before  she  lefl  her  metropolis"  to  open  her  pariia- 
ment,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford.  She  was  in  great  pei^ 
plexity  in  what  manner  to  dispose  of  Elizabeth  for  her  own  security, 
before  she  herself  departed  from  Liondon,  and  she  asked  the  lords  of 
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her  conndil,  one  hj  one,  "  if  either  of  them  would  take  charge  of  that 
kdjJ*  They  all  declined  the  perilous  responsibility,  and  then  the  stem 
pnolntion  was  adopted  of  sending  her  to  the  Tower,*  after  a  stormy  do- 
baia  in  ocMincil  on  the  justifkibleness  of  such  a  measure.  The  truth 
was,  Gardiner,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  left  in  a  minority  by  his 
powerfui  rivals  in  the  cabinet,  succumbed  to  their  wishes,  and,  instead 
of  oppoaing  the  motion,  supported  it^  and  kept  his  chancellorship,  for  a 
iMiponury  reconciliation  was  then  efi^ted  between  him  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Spanish  faction,  Arundel,  Paget,  and  Petre,  of  which  the  blood  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  intended  cement.  From  the  moment  this  trimming 
ffiatenman  abandoned  the  liberal  policy  he  had  for  a  few  brief  months 
advocated,  he  shamed  not  to  become  the  most,  relentless  and  determined 
of  those  who  sought  to  bring  the  royal  maiden  to  the  block.'  On  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  he,  with  nine  more  of  the  council,  came 
into  her  presence,  and  there  charged  her,  both  with  Wyat's  conspiracy, 
and  the  rising  lately  made  in  the  west  by  sir  Peter  Carew  and  others, 
and  told  her  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure  that  she  should  be  removed  to 
die  Tower.''  The  name  of  this  doleful  prison,  which  her  own  mother, 
aad,  more  recently,  her  cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray,  had  found  their  next 
step  to  the  scaflbld,  filled  her  with  dismay. 

^  I  trust,"  said  she,  ^  that  her  majesty  will  be  far  more  gracious,  than 
to  commit  to  that  place  a  true  and  most  innocent  woman,  that  never  has 
oAmded  her  in  thought,  word,  or  deed."  She  then  entreated  the  lords 
to  intercede  for  her  with  the  queen,  which  some  of  them  compassion- 
ately promised  to  do,  and  testified  much  pity  for  her  case.  About  an 
boor  aAer,  four  of  them — namely,  Gardiner,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Sussex — returned  with  an  order  to  discharge 
ill  her  attendants,  except  her  gentleman  usher,  three  gentlewomen,  and 
two  grooms  of  her  chamber.'  Hitherto  Elizabeth  had  been  in  the  hon- 
ooimble  keeping  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  no  other  than  her  uncle,  lord 
William  Howard,  and  sir  John  Gage,  but  now  that  a  sterner  policy  was 
adcpced^  a  guard  was  placed  in  the  two  ante-rooms  leading  to  her  cham- 
ber, two  lords  with  an  armed  force  in  the  hall,  and  two  hundred 
Northern  white  coats  in  the  garden,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  rescue 
or  escape.  The  next  day,  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  another  lord  of  the 
coonciU  announced  to  her  ^^  that  a  barge  was  in  readiness  to  convey  her 
10  the  Tower,  and  she  must  prepare  to  go  as  the  tide  served,  which 
would  tarry  for  no  one."^  This  intimation  seems  to  have  inspired 
Elizabeth  with  a  determination  to  outstay  it,  since  the  delay  of  every 
boor  was  important  to  her  whose  fate  hung  on  a  balance  so  nicely 
poised.  She  implored  to  see  the  queen  her  sister,  and  that  request  being 
denied,  she  then  entreated  for  permission  to  write  to  her.  This  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  one  of  the  noblemen,  who  told  her  ^  that  he 
(hirst  not  sufier  it,  neither,  in  his  opinion,  was  it  convenient." '    But  the 

^  Rerwud's  Despatches.  '  Tytlcr ;  Renaud  ;  Speed  ;  Fox. 

'>pee<l;  Fox.  *  Ibid. 

'The  r.ame  of  this  ungentle  peer  is  not  recorded,  from  motives  of  delicacj,  oj 
frtx  and  Holinshed,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchestet 
»ko  was*  alive  when  these  books  were  written. 
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earl  nf  Sitfeex.  whoise  i^enerous  nnture  whs 
pnosinn.  benl  his  kiite  Wore  lier.  anil  lolil  liPi 
Ic  write  her  minil,"  and  BWure,  "  as  lie  was  i 
■elf  deliver  it  to  ihe  queen,  whatsoe 
the  ai 


Inurlied  with  itiBuly  com- 
'  ■■  she  aiiuulil  have  liberty 
.  Irui-  niiiii.  he  would  hiui- 


e  o(  i 


and  bhiig-  her  hi 


Hbeth  then  adiireiised,  with  ihe  earnest  eloquence  of  despair,  the 
Tollowing  moving  letter  to  her  royal  sister,  taLiiig-  good  cure  not  to  bring 
it  to  a  noncluirioii  till  the  lide  had  ebh»]  no  tar  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  shoot  the  bridge  with  a  barge  that  turn. 

"  Tui  L*f>r  Emiaibth  to  thi  Quekn.' 
"  If  ■ny  ever  did  try  thii  old  mying,  '  ihnl  a  king  a  word  wna  more  than 
Ktiotlirt  niHii'a  oaih.'  I  ir.urt  buinhiy  bt-WFch  ymir  majrsty  10  vrnfy  it  iu  m.r.  and 
m  fetnnnbef  ymit  (ii»i  pnimiw'  mud  1117  lait  deinanil — ihat  I  b«  not  mndemnH 
wUhout  piuwet  and  due  proof — wbicb  il  icnni  tJial  I  now  am:  foe  wilhooi 
iniua  proved,  I  hid  bj  jonr  Gouicil  fium  you  ooiumandBd,  to  |^  u  tlio  Tower,  ■ 
place  more  warned  for  a  (klie  Iraiwr.  tlion  a  Hue  luliieri.  Wbich  tbough  I  know 
1  deieire  it  not,  yal  in  the  face  of  all  thU  realm  it  appears  provixl.  I  pnf  to 
(Jul  I  may  die  iha  sbaiiieftjilest  dentb  tlial  any  ever  died,  if  I  inny  m(>an  any 
lufli  ihinit;  and  to  Ihia  preieni  hour  I  protMi  bofbre  God  fwbo  ihall  jud|{e  my 
trulh  wbatKNtter  malice  flmll  devise)  ilul  I  never  pni^tued,  connaelled,  nor  eoo- 

Diu  to  ilie  giBie  by  atiy  iiieatii.     And  ibcreroie  I  liiimlily  beseecli  your  nwjeeiy 
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to  the  French  king,  I  pray  God  confoand  me  eternally  if  ever  I  sent  nim 
wotA,  meeaage,  token,  or  letter,  by  any  means,  and  to  this  truth  I  will  stand  in 
till  mjr  demth. 

*■  Yoar  highnesa'fl  roost  faithAil  subject,  that  bath  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
Will  be  to  my  end.  £lisab£Tb. 

*  I  humbly  crmre  bat  only  one  word  of  answer  from  yourself*" 

This  letter,  ivritteo,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
possesses  more  perspicuity  and  power  than  any  other  composition  from 
the  pen  of  Elizabeth.  She  had  not  time  to  hammer  out  artificial  sen- 
tences, so  completely  entangled  with  far-fetched  metaphors  and  pedantic 
quotations,  that  a  commentator  is  required  to  construe  every  one  of  her 
ambiguous  paragraphs.  No  such  ambiguity  is  used  here,  where  she 
plesds  for  her  life  in  good  earnest,  and  in  unequivocal  language  appeals 
boldly,  from  the  inimical  privy  council,  to  her  sister's  natural  afiection, 
and  the  event  proved  in  the  end,  that  she  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  Yet 
her  majesty  showed  no  symptoms  of  relenting,  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
livered, being  exceedingly  angry  with  Sussex  for  having  lost  the  tide, 
and,  according  to  Renaud^  she  rated  her  council  soundly  for  having  pre- 
sumed to  deviate  from  the  instructions  she  had  issued.'  The  next  tide 
did  not  serre  till  midnight,  misgivings  were  felt,  lest  some  project  were 
in  agitation  among  her  friends  and  confederates,  to  effect  a  rescue  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  they  would  defer  her 
removal  till  the  following  day.  This  was  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  coun- 
cil considered  that  it  would  be  the  safest  plan  to  have  the  princess  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower  by  water  during  the  time  of  morning  service,  and 
00  that  account  the  people  were  strictly  enjoined  to  carry  their  palms 
to  church. 

Sussex  and  the  lord  treasurer  were  with  Elizabeth  soon  after  nine 
o-clock  that  morning,  and  informed  her  that  the  time  was  now  come, 
that  her  grace  must  away  with  them  to  the  Tower.  She  replied,  ^  The 
Lord'^s  will  be  done ;  I  am  contented,  seeing  it  is  the  queen's  pleasure." 
Tet  as  she  was  conducted  through  the  garden  to  the  barge,  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  every  window  in  the  lingering  hope,  as  it  was  thought, 
nf  seeing  some  one  who  would  espouse  her  cause,  and  finding  herself 
disappointed  in  this,  she  passionately  exclaimed,  ^^  I  marvel  what  the 
nobles  mean  by  suffering  me,  a  prince,  to  be  led  into  captivity,  the  Lord 
knoweth  wherefore,  for  myself  I  do  not."  * 

Her  escort  hurried  her  to  the  barge,  being  anxious  to  pass  the  shores 
of  London  at  a  time  when  they  would  be  least  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  their  efforts  not  to  be  too  late,  they  were  too  early,  for  the 
tide  had  not  risen  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  barge  to  shoot  the  bridge, 
where  the  fall  of  the  water  was  so  great  that  the  experienced  boatmen 
declined  attempting  iL  The  peers  urged  them  to  proceed,  and  they  lay 
hovering  upon  the  water  m  extreme  danger  for  a  time,  and  at  length 
their  caution  was  overpowered,  by  the  imperative  orders  of  the  two 
ooblemen,  who  insisted  on  their  passing  the  arch.     They  reluctantly 
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essayed  to  do  so,  and  struck  the  stem  of  the  barge  against  the  starling, 
and  not  without  great  difficulty  and  much  peril  succeeded  in  clearing  it. 
Not  one,  perhaps,  of  the  anxious  spectators,  who,  from  the  houses  which 
at  that  time  overhung  the  bridge,  beheld  the  jeopardy  of  that  boat's 
company,  suspected  the  quality  of  the  pale  girl,  whose  escape  from  a 
watery  grave  must  have  elicited  an  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  from 
many  a  kindly  heart  Elizabeth  objected  to  being  landed  at  the  tiaitor's 
gate,  ''  neither  well  could  she,  unless  she  should  step  into  the  water 
over  her  shoe,"  she  said.  One  of  the  lords  told  her  ^she  must  not 
choose,^^  and  as  it  was  then  raining,  o^red  her  his  cloak.  ^  She  dashed 
it  from  her,  with  a  good  dash,"  says  our  author,*  and  as  she  set  her  foot 
on  the  stairs,  exclaimed,  ^  Here  lands  as  true  a  subject,  being  prisoneri 
as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs.  Before  thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having 
no  other  friend  hut  thee  alone !"  To  which  the  nobles  who  escorted 
her,  replied,  ^  If  it  were  so,  it  was  the  better  for  her."  When  she  camt 
to  the  gate  a  number  of  the  warders  and  servants  belonging  to  the  Tower 
were  drawn  up  in  rank,  and  some  of  them,  as  she  passed,  knelt  and 
^  prayed  God  to  preserve  her  grace,"  for  which  they  were  afterwards 
reprinmnded.  In^ctead  of  passing  through  the  gates  to  which  she  had 
been  thus  conducted,  Elizabetli  sealed  herself  on  a  cold  damp  stone^ 
with  the  evident  intention  of  not  entering  a  prison  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  her  race.  Bridges,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  said  to  her, 
'^  Madam,  you  had  best  come  out  of  the  rain,  for  you  sit  unwhole- 
somely."  ^*  Better  sit  here  than  in  a  worse  place,"  she  replied,  ^  for 
God  knoweth,  not  I,  whither  you  will  bring  me."' 

On  hearing  these  words,  her  gentleman  usher  burst  into  a  passion  of 
weeping,  which  she  perceiving,  chid  him  for  his  weakness  in  thus  giving 
way  to  his  feelings,  and  discouraging  her,  whom  he  ought  rather  to  com- 
fort and  support,  ^especially  knowing  her  truth  to  be  such  that  no  man 
had  any  cause  to  weep  for  her ;"  wlien,  however,  she  was  inducted  into 
the  apartment  appointed  for  her  confinement,  and  the  doors  made  fast 
upon  her  with  locks  and  bolts,  she  was  sore  dismayed,  but  called  for 
her  book,  and  gathering  the  sorrowful  remnant  of  her  servants  round 
her,  begged  them  to  unite  with  her  in  prayer  for  the  divine  protection 
and  succour.  Meantime  the  lords  of  the  council  who  had  brought  her 
to  the  Tower  prt>ceede(i  to  deliver  their  instructions  to  the  authorities 
there  for  her  safe  keeping;  but  when  some  measure  of  unnecessary 
rigour  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
who  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  ungracious 
office  that  had  been  put  upon  him,  and  the  unmanly  conduct  of  his  as- 
sociates, sternly  admonished  them  in  these  words  : — ^  Let  us  take  heed, 
my  lords,  that  we  go  not  beyond  our  commission,  for  she  was  our  king's 
daughter,  and  is,  we  know,  the  prince  next  in  blood,  wherefore  let  us  so 
deal  with  her  now,  that  we  have  not,  if  it  so  happen,  to  answer  for  our 
dealings  hereafter."' 

*  .Speed  'f  Fox.  '  Fox ;  Speed ;  Holinsbed.  '  Ibid 
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CHAPTER  III. 

« 

DuBbelK  in  the  Tower -^Examined  by  Gardiner  and  the  council— ^ConlVontetl 
with  sir  J.  Crofts — Her  expostulation — Rigorous  examination  of  her  seryantt 
—Compelled  to  hear  mass — Harsh  treatment  of  her  Protestant  ladies — Her 
deportment  io  prison — Precautions  against  her  escape — The  Spanish  ambaa* 
sudor  urges  her  execution — Wyat  exonerates  her  on  the  scaffold — She  is  per^ 
mitted  to  take  the  air — Sympathy  of  children  for  Elizabeth — Flowers  brought 
ber  in  the  Tower  garden -^Warden's  child  examined  by  the  council  —  Her 
canse  fisvoured  by  her  uncle  (Lord  W.  Howard)  and  Arundel — Illness  of  the 
queen — Attempt  of  Gardiner  to  destroy  Elizabeth — Mary  replaces  her  sister's 
picture — Refuses  to  hare  ber  tried — Elizabeth  taken  from  the  Tower  to  Rich- 
mood  by  water  —  Refuses  to  marry  Philibert  of  Savoy —  Harsh  treatment  on 
her  journey  to  Woodstock  —  Sympathy  of  the  people  —  Lord  William's  hos- 
pitality to  Elizabeth — Her  captivity  at  Woodstock  —  Her  prison  verses  —  Her 
needle-work  —  Dangerous  illness — Recovery — Journey  to  Hampton  Court  — 
InterTiew  with  Gardiner,  &«. — Her  spirited  conduct — Her  interview  with  the 
queen — Reconciliation — Joins  the  royal  parties  at  Christmas — ^Takes  her  place 
dAi  the  queen  —  Homage  paid  to  her  by  Philip  II.  —  i^he  again  rejects  Phili- 
bert of  Sa%-oy — Returns  to  Woodstock — Accusations  of  sorcery  with  Dr.  Dee 
— Philip  ll.'s  friendship  for  Elizabctli — She  is  permitted  to  return  to  Hatfield 
—Sir  T.  Pope  her  castellan — His  courtesy  to  Elizabeth  —  Fetes  and  pageants 
— Implication  in  new  plots — Her  letter  to  the  queen  —  She  visits  the  court — 
Meditates  withdrawing  to  France  —  Fresh  reconciliation  with  the  queen  — 
Ofler  by  the  prince  of  Sweden — Her  prudent  conduct — Appointed  successor 
to  the  crown  —  Mary's  last  requests  to  her — Contradictory  statements — Inter- 
view with  the  Spanish  ambassador — Sups  with  him  at  lady  Clintons — Their 
conversation — Queen  Mary  sends  her  the  crown  jewels  —  Premature  reports 
of  Mary's  death  —  Elizabeth  sends  Throckmorton  —  Death  of  the  queen  an- 
nounced to  her—Her  exclamation  on  being  saluted  queen. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  March  that  Elizabeth  was  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
md  she  was  soon  afterwards  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  by  the 
lArd-chanceUor  Gardiner,  with  nine  other  of  the  lords  of  the  council. 
They  questioned  her  on  her  motives  for  her  projected  remove  to  Don- 
aio^oD  Castle  during  the  late  insurrection.  Elizabeth,  being  taken  by 
furprise«  allowed  her  natural  propensity  for  dissimulation  to  betray  her 
into  the  childish  equivocation  of  aflecting  to  be  unconscious  that  she  had 
foch  a  house  as  Donnington.*  When  sir  James  Crofts  was  brought  in 
and  confronted  with  her,  she  recollected  herself,  and  said,  ^^As  touching 
mv  remove  to  Donnington,  my  officers,  and  you,  sir  James  Crofls,  being 
titen  present,  can  well  testify  whether  any  rash  or  unbeseeming  word 
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did  then  pass  my  lijw,  which  might  not  have  well  become  a  fiuthful  and 
loyal  subject'' 

Thus  adjured,  sir  James  Crofts  knelt  to  her,  and  said,  ^He  was 
heartily  sorry  to  be  brought  in  that  day  to  be  a  witness  against  hei 
grace,  but  he  took  God  to  record  that  he  never  knew  anything  of  her, 
worthy  the  least  suspicion.'' ' 

^  My  lords,"  said  Elizabeth,  ^  methinks  you  do  me  wrong  to  examine 
every  mean  prisoner  against  me :  if  they  have  done  evil,  let  them  answer 
for  it.  I  pray  you,  join  me  not  with  such  ofienders.  Touching  my  re- 
move from  Asheridge  to  Donnington,  I  do  remember  me  that  Mr.  Hoby, 
mine  officers,  and  you,  sir  James  Crofts,  had  some  talk  about  it ;  bat 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Might  I  not,  my  lofds,  go  to  mine  own 
houses  at  all  times  ?"' 

Whereupon  the  lord  of  Arundel,  kneeling  down,  obsenred,  ^  that  her 
grace  said  truth,  and  that  himself  was  sorry  to  see  her  troubled  about 
such  vain  matters." 

^  Well,  my  lords,"  rejoined  she,  ^  you  sift  me  narrowly,  bat  yon  can 
do  no  more  than  God  hath  appointed,  unto  whom  I  pray  to  forgive  you 
all."» 

This  generous  burst  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Arundel 
must  have  had  a  startling  effect  on  all  present,  for  he  had  been  foremost 
in  the  death-cry  against  Elizabeth,  and  had  urged  the  queen  to  bring  her 
to  trial  and  execution.  Blinded  by  the  malignant  excitement  of  party 
feeling,  he  had,  doubtless,  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  regard  such  a 
measure  as  a  stem  duty  to  the  nation  at  large,  in  order  to  prevent  future 
insurrections,  by  sacrificing  one  person  for  the  security  of  Mary's  go- 
vernment ;  but  when  he  saw  and  heard  the  young  defenceless  woman, 
whom  he  and  his  colleagues  had  visited  in  her  lonely  prison-room,  to 
browbeat  and  to  entangle  in  her  talk,  his  heart  smote  him  for  the  cruel 
part  he  had  taken,  and  he  yielded  to  the  generous  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  express  his  conviction  of  her  innocence,  and  his  re- 
morse for  the  injurious  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected.  So 
powerful  was  the  re-action  of  his  feelings  on  this  occasion,  that  he  not 
only  laboured  as  strenuously  for  the  preservation  of  Elizabeth,  as  he 
had  hitherto  done  for  her  destruction,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
his  heir  to  her  for  a  husband,  and  subsequently  made  her  a  tender  of  his 
own  hand,  and  became  one  of  the  most  persevering  of  her  wooers.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  Elizabeth,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  very 
fairly  endowed  by  nature,  exerted  all  her  fascinations  to  entangle  the 
heart  of  this  stern  pillar  of  her  sister's  throne  in  the  perplexities  of  a 
delusive  passion  for  herself.  That  the  royal  coquette  indulged  the 
stalely  old  earl  with  deceitful  hopes,  appears  evident  by  the  tone  he  as- 
sumed towards  her  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  his  jealousy 
of  his  handsome,  audacious  rival,  Robert  Dudley ;  but  of  this,  here- 
after. 

Elizabeth's  confinement  in  the  Tower  was,  at  first,  so  rigorous,  that 
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ffh€  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  one  but  the  servants  who  had  been 
wlected  by  the  council  to  wait  upon  her — a  service  fraught  with  danger 
even  to  those  who  were  permitted  to  perform  it.  As  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  household,  several  were  in  prison,  and  one  of  these,  Ed- 
round  Tremaine,  was  subjected  to  the  infliction  of  torture  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  extort  evidence  against  her.' 

Before  Elizabeth  had  been  two  days  in  the  Tower,  the  use  of  English 
players  and  Protestant  rites  was  prohibited,  and  she  was  required  to 
hear  fuass.  One  of  her  ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sands,  refused  to  attend 
that  service;  on  which  her  father  brought  abbot  Feckenham  to  persuade 
her  to  it ;  but  as  she  continued  firm  in  her  resistance,  she  was  dismissed 
from  her  office,  and  another  lady,  Mrs.  Coldeburu,  appointed  in  her 
siead.'  Another  of  Elizabeth's  ladies,  the  beautiful  Isabella  Markharo, 
who  was  just  married  to  sir  John  Harrington,  was  also  sequestered 
frofD  her  service,  on  account  of  her  heretical  opinions,  and  committed  to 
a  prison  lodging  in  the  Tower,  with  her  husband,  whose  offence  was 
having  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  princess.  This  misdemeanor,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  committed  as  far  back  as  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VJ.,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  Harrington  makes  to 
his  former  master,  the  lord  admiral,  Thomas  Seymour,  in  the  spirited 
letter  of  remonstrance  which  he  addressed  to  Gardiner,  on  the  subject 
of  hi:<  imprisonment  and  that  of  his  wife.  Nothing  can  afford  a  more 
f*eautiful  picture,  of  the  attachment  subsisting  between  the  captive  prin- 
ress  and  these  faithful  adherents  than  this  letter,  which  is  written  in  the 
fearless  spirit  of  a  true  knight  and  noble-minded  gentleman  : — 

•Mr  lord, — 

-  This  mine  humble  prayer  doth  come  with  much  sorrow,  for  any  deed  of 
evil  that  I  have  done  to  your  lordship;  but,  alas!  I  know  of  none,  save  such 
^ut;.-  to  the  lady  Klizabeth  as  I  am  bounden  to  pay  her  at  ail  times;  and  if  this 
ria:ter  breedeth  in  you  snch  wrath  towards  her  and  mc,  I  shall  not,  in  this  mine 
jt-.pri«onmenL  repent  thereof  My  wife  is  her  servant,  and  doth  but  rejoice  in 
Uii*  our  misery  when  we  look  with  whom  we  are  holden  in  bondage.  Our  gra- 
ci«:u5  king  Henry  did  ever  advance  our  family's  good  estate,  as  did  his  pious 
lather  aforetime ;  wherefore  our  service  is  in  remembrance  of  such  good  kind- 
nrss.  albeit  there  needeth  none  other  cause  to  render  our  tendance,  sith  the  lady 
F.lizabeth  beareth  such  piety  and  godly  affection  to  all  virtue.  Consider  that 
T.'mr  lordbhip  aforetime  hath  combated  with  much  like  atHiction :  why,  then, 
5^ioul<i  not  our  state  cause  you  to  recount  the  same,  and  breed  pity  to  us-ward  ? 
Mine  poor  latiy  hath  greater  cause  to  wail,  than  we  of  such  small  degree,  but 
Uer  rare  example  afri>rdeth  comfort  to  us,  and  shameth  our  complaint.  Why, 
nr  gocl  lord,  must  1  be  thus  annoyed  for  one  deed  of  special  good-will  to  the 
lady  Elizabetii,  in  bearing  a  letter  sent  from  one  that  had  tuch  right  to  give  nu  hii 
ammands*  and  to  one  that  had  such  right  to  all  mine  hearty  service  ? 

*  May  God  incline  you  to  amend  all  this  cruelty,  and  ever  and  anon  turn  our 
pmyer  in  ^ood  and  merciful  consideration.  My  lord-admiral  Seymour  did  truly 
Win  my  loTe  amidst  tliis  bard  and  deadly  annoyance.'  Now  may  th*e  same  like 
pif}'  touch  your  heart,  and  deal  us  better  usage.  His  service  was  ever  joyful, 
&:i-.i  why  inu»t  thii  be  afflicting?  Mine  auncient  kindred  have  ever  held  their 
JQty  and  licce  obeysance,  nor  will  I  do  them  such  dishonour  as  may  blot  out 

'  Spectl.  •  Strype. 

'Tliis  can  only  allude  to  Harrington's  former  master,  Seymour  of  Sudley,  ■• 
tti«  context  proves. 
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their  worthy  deedt,  bat  will  ever  abide  in  all  honesty  and  lore.  If  yon  ahonld 
give  ear  to  my  oomplaint,  it  will  bind  me  to  thankfully  repay  this  kindness;  but 
if  not,  we  will  continue  to  suffer,  and  rest  ourselves  in  God,  whoM  mercy  is  sure 
and  safe,  and  in  all  true  love  to  her  (the  princess  Elizabeth)  who  doth  honour 
IIS  in  tender  sort,  and  scometh  not  to  shed  her  tears  with  ours.  I  commend 
/our  lordship  to  God's  appointment,  and  rest,  sorely  afflicted, 

"« From  the  Timrt,  1554."^  •*Joav  HAmmiVftTov." 

The  above  most  interesting  letter  it  the  more  mlnable  becaase  it 
affords  the  testimony  of  the  accomplished  writer  as  to  the  personal  de» 
portment  of  Elizabeth  among  her  own  immediate  friends  during  their 
mutual  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  Sir  John  Harrington  the  yoanger 
says — ^  that  his  parents  had  not  any  comfort  to  beguile  their  affliction 
hut  the  sweet  words  and  sweeter  dc^ds  of  their  mistress  and  fellow-pri- 
soner, the  princess  EUizabeth." 

In  after  years  Elizabeth  herself  told  Castlenau,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, when  adverting  to  this  period,'  ^  that  she  was  in  great  danger  of 
losing  her  life  from  the  displeasure  her  sister  had  conceived  against  her, 
in  consequence  of  the  accusations  that  were  fabricated,  on  the  subject 
of  her  correspondence  with  the  king  of  France;  and  having  no  hope  of 
escaping,  she  desired  to  make  her  sister  only  one  request,  which  was, 
that  she  might  have  her  head  cut  off  with  a  swotd,  as  in  France,  and 
not  with  an  axe,  after  the  present  fashion  adopted  in  England,  and  there- 
fore desired  that  an  executioner  might  be  sent  for  out  of  France,  if  it 
were  so  determined.^'  What  frighiful  visions,  connected  with  the  last 
act  of  her  unfortunate  mother^s  tragedy,  must  have  haunted  the  prison- 
musings  of  the  royal  captive !  who  having  but  recently  recovered  from 
a  long  and  severe  malady,  wasprobably  suffering  from  physical  depres- 
sion of  spirits  at  this  time.  The  traditions  of  the  Tower  of  London 
affirm,  that  the  lodging  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  immediately  under 
the  great  alarum  bell,  which  in  case  of  any  attempt  being  made  for  her 
escape,  was  to  have  raised  its  clamorous  tocsin,  to  summon  assistance. 


^  fiugm  Antiqusp,  by  sir  John  Harrington  the  younger,  the  son  of  this  faithful 
man,  xo  whom  Elisuibeth  stood  godmother.  Tlie  iniprisonmont  and  hnrsh  treat- 
ment of  his  parents  is  indignantly  recorded  by  the  ^o<Ison  of  Elizabeth  among 
the  evil  deeds  of  Gardiner,  which  he  sums  up  in  tbe?e  words : — "  Lastly,  Uia 
plots  he  laid  to  entrap  the  lady  Eiizabetli,  his  terrible  hard  U!*nge  of  all  her  fol- 
lowers, I  cannot  yet  scarce  think  of  with  chanty,  nor  write  of  with  patience.  My 
fother,  only  for  carrying  of  a  letter  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  professing  to  wish 
her  well,  ho  kept  in  the  Tower  twelve  montlis,  and  made  bim  spend  a  thousand 
pounds  ere  he  could  be  free  of  that  trouble.  My  mother,  that  then  served  the 
said  lady  Klizabeth,  he  caused  to  be  sequestered  from  her  as  an  heretic,  so  that 
her  own  father  durs^t  not  take  her  into  his  house,  but  slic  was  glad  to  sojourn 
with  one  Mr.  Topclife  ;  so.  as  I  may  say  in  some  sort  this  bishop  persecuted  me 
before  I  was  born." — Nugie  Antiqunp,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  67,  08. 

It  was  oA  the  diiicharge  of  lady  Harrington,  which  took  place  some  months 
before  that  of  her  husband,  tliat  she  was  refused  an  a.«ylum  by  her  father,  i^ir 
John  Harrington,  l>ecomn)g  weary  of  his  long  incarceration,  vented  his  imlignant 
feelings  in  sf>mc  bitterly  satirical  verM)s.  addre:<se<l  to  Gardiner,  which  he  had 
tlie  temerity  to  send  to  his  [jowcrful  atlverrtary.  Grardiner  instantly  ordered  him 
to  be  released  from  his  captivity,  observing,  that  but  for  his  ^aucy  sonnet  he  was 
worthy  to  httvn  Inin  a  year  longer  in  tlie  Tower. 
'Metaoir  de  Ca^iteinaUf  L,  p.  32. 
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the  hoe  and  cry  for  pursQit.  It  seems  scareel}'  proliable,  howeTer, 
•he  would  have  been  placed  in  such  close  contiguity  with  Courte- 
■ay,  UDlesa  the  proximity  were  artfully  contrived,  as  a  snare  to  lure 
Uiciii  into  a  stolen  intercourse,  or  attempts  at  correspondence,  for  the 
porpoae  of  furnishing  a  fresh  mass  of  evidence  against  them. 

lo  a  letter,  of  the  3rd  of  April,  Renaud  relates  the  particulars  of  two 
•aceeaaive  inlenriews,  which  he  had  had  with  the  queen  and  some  of 
die  iiiembefB  of  her  council,  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted 
for  the  security  of  Don  Philip^s  person,  before  he  would  venture  him- 
mi[  in  England.  His  excellency  states,  ^  that  he  had  assured  the  queen, 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  trials  and  executions  of 
the  criminals,  especially  those  of  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth,  should  be 
concluded  before  the  arrival  of  the  prince.  The  queen  evasively  replied 
*-  that  ahe  had  neither  rest  nor  sleep  for  the  anxiety  she  took  for  the 
security  of  his  highness  at  bis  coming."  Gardiner  then  remarked, 
**  that  as  long  as  Elizabeth  was  alive,  there  was  no  hope  that  the  king- 
dom could  be  tranquil,  but  if  every  one  went  to  work  as  roundly  as  he 
did  in  providing  remedies,  things  would  go  on  better." 

**  As  touching  Courtenay,"  pursues  Renaud,  ^  there  is  matter  suffi- 
cient against  him  to  make  his  punishment  certain,  but  for  Elizabeth  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  matter  sufficient  for  her  conviction,  be- 
cau^  th4>8e  persons  with  whom  siie  was  in  communication  have  fled.* 
Neverihi'les9,  her  majesty  tells  me,  "  that  from  day  to  day  they  are  find- 
io£  more  proofs  against  her.  That  especially  they  liad  several  wit- 
De»$ess  who  deposed  as  to  the  preparation  of  arms  and  provisions,  which 
phe  made  f«>r  the  purpose  of  rebelling  with  the  others,  and  of  maintain- 
iDf  herself  in  strength  in  a  house  to  whicli  she  sent  the  supplies." 
This  was  of  course  JDonuiiigton  Castle,  to  which  allusion  has  so  oAen 
been  made. 

Henaud  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  substance  of  a  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Paget,  on  the  subject  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  says,  that 
Piget  told  him,  ^  that  if  they  could  not  procure  sufficient  evidence  to 
enable  them  to  put  her  to  death,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  her  would 
be.  to  send  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
marriage,"  and  the  prince  of  Piedmont  was  named  as  the  most  eligible 
person  on  whom  to  bestow  her.  Great  advantages  were  oflered  to  all 
parties.  Paget  considered  if  this  convenient  union  could  be  eflected,  i 
vould  obviate  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  involved  in  the  unpopular 
marriaire  between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  if  Elizabeth 
could  be  induced  to  consent  to  such  an  alliance,  her  own  rights  in  the 
ffuccession  were  to  be  secured  to  her  consort,  in  the  event  of  the  queen 
having  no  children,  for  the  minister  added,  ^'  he  could  see  no  way  by 
which  she  could  at  present,  be  excluded  or  deprived  of  the  right,  whicli 
the  Parliament  had  given  her." 

If  we  may  rely  on  Holinshed,  whose  testimony  as  a  contemporary,  is, 
tt  any  rate,  deserving  of  attention,  Elizabeth ^s  table,  while  she  was  a 

'  Amonir  these  was  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  the  husband  of  Uie  daughter  of  her 
fcunt,  Mary  fioleya. 
VOL.  VI.  — 7 
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prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  supplied  at  her  own  cost  He  gives  m  curi- 
ous account  of  the  disputes  that  took  place  daily,  between  the  authori- 
ties in  the  Tower,  and  the  servants  of  the  princess,  who  were  appointed 
to  purvey  for  her.  These,  when  they  brought  her  daily  diet  to  the 
outer  gate  of  the  Tower,  were  required  to  deliver  it,  says  our  chronlcleri 
^  to  the  common  rascal  soldiers,"  and  they  considering  it  unmeet  that 
it  should  pass  through  such  hands,  requested  the  vice  chamberlain,  sir 
John  Gage,  who  had  personal  charge  and  control  over  the  royal  capcivai 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  deliver  it  within  the  Tower  themselves. 
This  he  refused,  on  the  plea  that  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  and 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  when  they  remonstrated  with  him,  hs 
threatened  that  **  if  they  did  either  frown  or  shrug  at  him,  he  would  set 
them  where  they  should  neither  see  sun  nor  moon.'*'  Either  they,  or 
their  mistress,  had  the  boldness  to  appeal  to  the  lords  of  the  conncil,  by 
whom  ten  of  the  princess's  own  servants  were  appointed  to  snperintend 
the  purveyances  and  cooking  department,  and  to  serve  at  her  tabl^— 
namely,  two  yeomen  of  her  chamber,  two  of  her  robes,  two  of  her 
pantry  and  ewry,  one  of  her  buttery,  one  of  her  cellar,  another  of  her 
larder,  and  two  of  her  kitchen.  At  first  the  chamberlain  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  continued  to  annoy  them  by  various  means,  though  he 
afterwards  behaved  more  courteously,  and  good  cause  why,  adds  the 
chroniclen  ^  for  he  had  good  cheer,  and  fared  of  the  best,  and  her  grace 
paid  for  it.'' 

From  a  letter  of  Renaud  to  the  emperor,  dated  the  7th  of  April,  we 
find  there  were  high  words  between  Elizabeth's  kinsman,  the  admiral, 
lord  William  Howard,  and  sir  John  Gage,  about  a  letter  full  of  seditious 
expressions  in  her  favour,  which  had  been  found  in  the  street.  In  what 
manner  lord  William  Howard  identified  sir  John  Gage  with  this  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling  towards  Elizabeth,  or  whether  be 
suspected  it  of  being  a  device  for  accusing  her  friends,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge,  but  he  passionately  told  Gage,  that  ^  she  would  be  the  cause  of 
cutting  off  so  many  heads  that  both  he  and  others  would  repent  iL" 

On  the  1 3th  of  April,  Wyat  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  on  the 
scaflfold  publicly  retracted  all  that  he  had  formerly  said,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  escaping  the  penalty  of  his  own  treason,  to  criminate  Elizabeth  and 
Courtenay. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  imprisonment  of  Elizabeth  had  been  so  ex- 
tremely rigorous,  that  she  had  not  been  permitted  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  her  own  apartments,  and  now,  her  health  beginning  to  give  Mray 
again,  she  entreated  permission  to  take  a  little  air  and  exercise.  Lord 
Chandos,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  expressed  ^  his  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  refuse  her,  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  orders."  She  then 
asked  leave  to  walk  only  in  the  suite  of  apartments  called  the  queen's 
lodgings.  He  applied  to  the  council  for  instructions,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  the  indulgence  was  granted,  but  only  on  condition  that  hiro- 
(»elf,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  three  of  the  queen's  ladies,  who  were 
Kelected  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  her,  and  that  she  should  not  be 
permitted  to  show  herself  at  the  windows,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
Jtepi  ghuL    A  few  days  afterwards,  as  Elizabevk  evuieally  required  air 
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M  welJ  as  exercise,  she  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a  little  garden  that  was 
encloaied  with  high  pales,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  strictly  enjoined 
*^Dot  so  much  as  to  look  in  that  direction  while  her  grace  remained 
therein.^ ' 

The  powerful  interest  that  was  excited  for  the  captive  princess  at  this 
fetrful  crisis,  may  be  conjectured  by  the  lively  sympathy  manifested  to- 
wards her  by  the  children  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  royal  fop- 
tres8«  who  brought  her  ofierings  of  flowers.  One  of  these  tender-hearted 
litde  ones  was  the  child  of  Martin,  the  keeper  of  the  queen's  robes ;  an- 
other was  called  little  Susanna,  a  babe  not  above  three  years  old ;  there 
was  also  another  infant  girl,  who  having  pne  day  found  some  little  keyi*, 
carried  them  to  the  princess  when  she  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
iooocently  told  her,  ^  she  had  brought  her  the  keys  now,  so  she  need 
act  always  stay  there,  but  might  unlock  tlie  gates  and  go  abroad.^' ' 

Elizabeth  was  all  her  life  remarkable  for  her  love  of  children,  and  her 
natural  afl^tioD  for  them,  was  doubtless  greatly  increased,  by  the  art- 
less traits  of  generous  feeling  and  sympathy,  which  she  experienced  in 
her  time  of  trouble,  from  her  infant  partisans  in  the  Tower.  How  jea- 
lous a  watch  was  kept  on  her,  and  them,  may  be  gathered  from  the  foi- 
ling ing  passage  in  one  of  Renaud's  letters  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.' 
~  It  is  asserted  that  Courtenay  has  sent  his  regards  to  the  lady  Elizabeth 
bv  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  is  in  the  Tower,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  there."  This  passage  authenticates  the  pretty  incident,  related 
in  tlie  life  of  Elizabeth,  in  Fox^s  Appendix,  where  we  are  told,  that  at 
the  hour  she  was  accustomed  to  waik  in  the  garden  in  the  Tower,  there 
Dsually  repaired  unto  her  a  little  boy  about  four  years  old,  the  child  of 
one  of  the  people  of  the  Tuwer,  in  whose  pretty  prattling  she  took 
great  pleasure.  He  was  accustomed  to  bring  her  flowers,^  and  to  receive 
at  her  hands  such  things  as  commonly  please  children,  which  bred  a 
great  suspicion  in  the  chancellor,  that  by  this  child,  letters  were  ex- 
changed between  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  and  so  tho- 
roughly was  the  matter  sifted,  that  the  innocent  little  creature  was  exa- 
mined by  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  plied  with  alternate  promises  of 
rewards  if  he  would  tell  the  truth  and  confess  who  sent  him  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth  with  letters,  and  to  whom  he  carried  tokens  from  her,  and 
threats  of  punishment  if  he  persisted  in  denying  it.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  extiacted  from  the  child,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  threats, 
tnd  his  father,  who  was  severely  reprimanded,  was  enjoined  not  to  suf- 
fer his  boy  to  resort  any  more  to  her  grace,  which  nevertheless  he 
attempted  the  next  day  to  do,  but  finding  the  door  locked,  he  peeped 
through  a  hole,  and  called  to  the  princess  who  was  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, *•  Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more  flowers  now." 

The  Tower  was  at  that  time  crowded  with  prisoners  of  state,  among 
whom,  besides  Elizabeth's  kinsman  and  political  lover  Courtenay,  were 
9ir  James  Crofts,  sir  William  Saintlow,  Edmund  Tremaine,  Harrington, 
and  others  of  her  own  household,  and  last,  not  least,  lord  Robert  Dud- 

»  Speed;  Fox;  Warton.  ■Strype. 

■  Dnred  Ijt  of  May,  1554.     Tytler's  E<lward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.,  v-  *'^^' 
•  Fox;  Speed. 
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ley,  who  w«b  aflerwards  her  mtt  &Toarite,  the  celebmted  earl  of  Lei- 
cester. Thie  nobleman  was  bom  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  sane 
hour  with  EUizabeth,  and  had  been  one  of  her  playfellows  in  childhoodf 
having,  as  he  afterwards  said,  ^  known  her  intimately  from  her  eighth 
year.''  Considering  the  intriguing  temper  of  both,  it  is  probable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  jealous  precautions  of  their  respective  jailors,  some 
sort  of  secret  understanding  was  established  between  them  even  at  this 
period,  poesibly  through  the  medium  of  the  child,  who  brought  the 
daily  offering  of  flowers  to  the  princess,  although  the  timid  Courtenay 
was  the  person  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  by  the  agency 
of  this  in&nt  Mercury.  The  signal  &vour  that  EUizabeih  lavisheid  ob 
Robert  Dudley,  by  appointing  him  her  master  of  horse,  and  loading  him 
with  honours  within  the  iirst  week  of  her  accession  to  the  crown,  must 
have  originated  from  some  powerful  motive  which  does  not  appear  OB 
the  surface  of  history.  His  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  was  for  aiding 
and  abetting  his  ambitious  &ther,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
fiiction,  in  raising  lady  Jane  Gray,  the  wife  of  his  brother,  lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  to  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth,  no  less  than  her 
sister  Mary;  therefore  he  must  by  some  means  have  succeeded,  not 
only  in  winning  Elizabeth^s  pardon  for  this  offence,  but  in  exciting  an 
interest  in  her  bosom  of  no  common  nature,  while  they  were  both  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  since  being  immediately  after  his  liberation  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  in  France,  he  had  no  other  opportunity  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  that  princess. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Noailles  writes,  ^Madame  Elizabeth,  having 
since  her  imprisonment  been  very  closely  coniined,  is  now  more  free. 
She  has  the  liberty  of  going  all  over  the  Tower,  but  without  daring  to 
speak  to  any  one  but  those  appointed  to  guard  her.  As  they  cannot 
prove  her  implication  (with  the  rec«nt  insurrection),  it  is  thought  she 
will  not  die.^  Great  agitation  pervaded  Mary's  privy  council  at  this 
time,  according  to  the  reports  of  Renaud  to  his  imperial  master,  on  the 
subject  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay.  ^  Wliat  one  counsels,"  says  he, 
^^  another  contradicts ;  one  advises  to  save  Courtenay,  another  Elizabeth, 
and  such  confusion  prevails  that  all  we  expect  is  to  see  their  disputes 
end  in  war  and  tumult."  He  then  notices  that  the  chancellor  Gartiiner 
headed  one  party,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Sussex,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  Paget,  Petre.  and  the  admiral,  another.  These  were 
now  the  protectors  of  Elizabeth,  and  Renaud  adds,*  ^  that  the  queen  is 
irresolute  about  what  should  be  done  with  her  and  Courtenay ;  but  that 
he  can  see  that  she  is  inclined  to  set  him  at  liberty,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  her  comptroller,  sir  Robert  Rochester,  and  bis  friends^  who 
have  formed  a  compact  for  his  marriage  with  that  lady.  As  for  Eliza- 
beth," pursues  he,  ^  the  lawyers  can  find  no  matter  for  her  condemna- 
tion. Already  she  has  liberty  to  walk  in  tlie  Tower  garden ;  and  even 
if  they  had  proof,  they  would  not  dare  to  proceed  against  her  for  the 
love  of  the  admiral  her  kinsman,  who  espouses  her  quarrel,  and  has  at 
present  all  the  force  of  England  in  his  power.  If,  however,  they  re- 
Jease  her,  h  appears  evident  that  the  heretics  will  proclaim  her  queen." 

'  Renaud't  Letters  to  the  Em^ioi. 
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The  part  taken  by  Arnndel,  in  favour  of  Elirabeth,  wan  to  decidtd, 
Au  the  qoeen  was  advised  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  Paget  appeara 
ID  have  p^yed  •  double  game,  first  plotting  with  one  side  and  then  with 
the  other ;  yometimea  urging  the  iininediale  execution  of  Elizabeth,  and 
ikn  intriguing  with  her  partisans. 

In  the  miilst  of  these  agitations,  the  queen  was  stricken  with  a  sud- 

dm  illness,  and  it  must  have  been  at  that  time  that  Gardiner,  on  his  own 

fBponsiliility,  sent  a  privy  council  warrant  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 

Tower  for  the  immediate  execution  of  Elizabeth.     He  knew  the  temper 

flf  that  princess,  and  probably  considered  that  in  the  event  of  the  queen^s 

4ath«  he  had  sinned  too  deeply  against  her  to  be  forgiven,  and  there* 

kn  ventnred  a  bold  stroke  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  sword  of 

vngcance  passing  into  her  hand,  by  her  succeeding  to  the  royal  ofTice; 

Mges,  the  honest  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  observing  that  the  queen^s 

■foatnre  was  not  affixed  to  this  illegal  instrument,  for  the  destruction 

of  the  heiress  of  the  realm,  and  being  sore  grieved  for  the  charge  it  con- 

aincd.  refused  to  execute  it  till  he  had  ascertained  the  queen's  pleasure 

br  a  direct  communication  on  the  subject  with  her  majesty.* 

The  delay  caused  by  this  caution  preserved  Elizabeth  from  the  ma- 
rbinations  of  her  foes.    The  queen  was  much  displeased  when  shs 
found  such  a  plot  was  in  agitation,  and  sent  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  a 
r^em  Norfolk  knight,  in  whose  courage  and  probity  she  knew  she  could 
MDfi('e«  with   a  hundred  of  her  guard,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
T'jver  till  she  could  form  some  plan  for  the  removal  of  her  sister  to 
one  of   the  royal  residences   further  from  the  metropolis.^     Noiwith- 
»'^nding  all  that  had  been  done  by  friends,  foes,  and  designing  foreign 
fr'tentates,  to  inflame  the  queen's  mind  against  Elizabeth,  the  voice  of 
cainre  was  suflcred  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  oppressetl  captive.     Early 
io  May  it  was  noticed  that  her  majesty  began,  when  speaking  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  call  her  "  sister,"  which  she  had  not  done  before  since  her  im- 
prisonment^ and  that  she  had  caused  her  portrait  to  be  replaced  next  to 
her  own  in  her  gallery.* 

She  had  positively  given  up  the  idea  of  bringing  either  her  or  Courte- 
Dsy  to  trial  for  their  alleged  oflences,  and  had  negatived  the  suspicions 
propci^al  of  the  emperor  that  Elizabeth  should  be  sent  into  a  sort  of 
honourable  banishment  to  the  couft  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
or  his  own  court  at  Brussels.  It  was  then  suggested  in  council  that  she 
should  be  imprisoned  at  Pontefracl  Castle;*  but  that  ill-omened  place, 
-  jitained  with  the  blootl  of  princes,"  was  rejected  for  the  royal  bowers 
of  Woodstock,  where  it  was  finally  determined  to  send  her,  under  the 
charge  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  lord  Williams  of  Tame,  who  were 
both  stanch  catholics. 

Elizabeth,  who  naturally  regarded  every  unwonted  movement  and 
change  with  apprehension,  when  she  first  saw  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and 
the  hundred  men-at-arms  in  blue  coats  under  his  command,  enter  the 

MIf y wood "s  EnglancVs  Elizabeth ;  Fox;  Speed.     See  the  preceding  mcir.oU 

Tr-i.  V. 

*>«»e  the  Life  of  Mary.  vol.  v.  "Noailles. 

*  Kei;iiiKi':i  Lottery  to  tlie  Emperor. 
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inner  conrt  of  the  Tower,  supposing  it  to  be  a  prelude  to  her  ezecatioii, 
demanded  in  terror,  ^  if  the  lady  Janets  scaffold  were  removed." ' 

She  then  sent  for  lord  Chandos,'  and  fearfully  inquired  the  meaning 
of  what  she  saw.  He  endeavoured  to  calm  her  mind  by  telling  hat^ 
^  that  Khe  had  no  cauae  for  alarm ;  but  that  his  orders  were  to  consign 
her  into  the  charge  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld|  to  be  conveyed,  he  belief^ 
to  Woodstock." 

Elizabeth  then  declared  that  she  knew  not  what  manner  of  man  Bed- 
ingfeld  was,  and  inquired,  ^  whether  he  were  a  person  who  made  eon- 
science  of  murder,  if  such  an  order  were  entmsted  to  him  ?"  Her  mind 
evidently  recurred  on  this  occasion  to  the  appointment  of  sir  Jamei 
Tyrrel  by  Richard  IJI.  for  the  midnight  murder  of  the  jrouthfnl  brethioi 
of  her  grandmother,  FUizabeth  of  York,  as  a  parallel  circumstance;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  seventy  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  per* 
petration  of  that  mysterious  tragedy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the 
stout  heart  of  Elizabeth  Tudor,  occasionally  vibrated  with  a  thrill  of 
terror,  during  her  incarceration  as  a  state  prisoner,  within  thoee  gloomy 
walls. 

The  19th  of  May  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  date  of  Elizabeth^ 
removal  from  the  Tower.  We  find  this  notice  in  a  contemporary  re- 
cord : — ^  The  20th  day  of  May,  my  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen^s  sister, 
came  out  of  the  Tower,  and  took  her  barge  at  the  Tower  wharf,  and  so 
to  Richmond." '  Elizabeth  was  attended  on  this  occasion  by  the  lord- 
treasurer,  (marquis  of  Winchester.)  and  the  chamberlain.  She  performed 
the  voyage  to  Richmond  without  once  lauding,  till  she  arrived  there.^ 
It  is  afhrmed  that  she  was  then  conducted  to  the  palace,  where  she  bad 
an  interview  with  the  queen,  her  sister,  who  oflered  her  pardon  and 
liberty,  on  condition  of  her  accepting  the  hand  of  Philibert  of  Savoy, 
prince  of  Piedmont,  in  marriage;  and  that  she  firmly  refused  to  contract 
matrimony  with  him  or  any  other  foreign  prince  whatsoever,  alleging 
her  preference  of  a  single  lif'e.^ 

The  harsh  measures  that  were  adopted  that  evening  at  Richmond,  io 
removing  all  her  own  sen-ants  from  their  attendance  on  her  person,  were 
probably  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  inflexibility  of  her  determination 
on  this  point.  She  evidently  considered  herself  in  great  peril,  for  she 
required  the  prayers  of  her  departing  servants  with  mournful  earnest* 
ness,  ^  for  this  night,"  said  she,  ^  i  think  I  must  die ;"  which  sorrow- 
ful words  drew  fountains  of  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  her  gentleman- 
usher  went  to  the  lord  Tame  in  the  court,  and  conjured  him  to  tell  him, 
^  whether  the  princess  his  mistress  were  in  danger  of  death  that  night; 
that  if  so,  he  and  his  fellows  might  take  such  part  as  God  would  ap- 
point"   **  31arry,  God  forbid  !"  exclaimed  lord  Tame,  *^  that  any  such 

*  Speed's  Chronicle ;  Fox. 

'  Chandos  appears  die  same  person  as  Bridges,  the  lieutenant  of  the  T#wer. 
•Mb.  Cotton.  Vital,  fol.  v. 

*  letter  from  Robert  Swift  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Lodge's  lUustraiioas, 
vol  u  p.  '^'^^. 

*  If  are  »  Life  of  Burleigh. 
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VKkedneas  should  be  intended,  which  rather  than  it  should  be  wrought, 
1  and  my  men  will  die  at  her  feet.^'  * 

All  night,  however,  a  strict  guard  of  soldiers  kept  watch  and  ward 
iboDC  the  house  where  she  lay,  to  prevent  escape  or  rescue. 

The  next  morning,  iu  crossing  the  river  at  Richmond,  to  proceed  on 
ber  melancholy  journey  towards  Woodstock,  she  found  her  disbanded 
servants  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  take  a  last  look  of 
ber.  ^  Go  to  them,"  said  she,  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  her  escort, 
**and  tell  them  from  me  ^  Tanquam  ovU^  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
for  so,"  added  slie,  ^  am  I  led." 

No  one  was,  however,  permitted  to  have  access  to  her,  and  the  most 
fiforom  scnitiny  was  used  towards  every  one  who  endeavoured  to  open 
the  slightest  communication,  either  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  royal 
c^Mive. 

Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  no  sooner  understoo^l  that  Eliza- 
beth was  removed  from  the  Tower,  than  he  commenced  his  old  tricks, 
by  sending  a  spy  with  a  present  of  apples  to  her  on  her  journey ;  a 
very  unwelcome  mark  of  attention  from  such  a  quarter,  considering  the 
tronbles  and  dangers  in  which  the  unfortunate  girl  had  already  been  in- 
volved*  in  conse^juence  of  that  unprincipled  diplomat's  previous  inter- 
course with  her,  and  her  household.  The  guards,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
•topped  and  examined  the  messenger,  whom  they  stripped  to  the  shirt,' 
but  found  nothing  except  the  apples,  which  from  the  season  of  the  year 
might  appear  an  acceptable  offering,  but  certainly  an  ill-judged  one  un- 
der the  present  circumstances;  and  doubtless  it  had  an  unfavourable 
eiifct  on  the  mind  oi  Elizabeth's  stern  guardian,  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld. 
The  sympathy  of  the  people  for  the  distressed  heiress  of  the  realm,  was 
msnifested  by  their  assembling  to  meet  her  by  the  way,  and  greeting  her 
with  tearful  prayers  and  loving  words ;  but  when  they  pressed  nearer, 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  her,  they  were  driven  back,  and  angrily  reviled  by 
the  names  of  rebels  and  traitors  to  the  queen  ;  and  whereas,  pursues  the 
chronicler,  ^  in  certain  villages  the  bells  were  rung  for  joy  of  her  sup- 
posed deliverance  as  she  passed,  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  took  the  matter 
•o  distastefully  that  he  commanded  the  bells  to  be  stopped,  and  set  the 
rincers  in  the  stocks."'  The  second  day's  journey  brought  Elizabeth 
to  Windsor,  where  she  spent  the  night,  and  lodged  in  the  dean's-house 
near  Saint  George's  chapel.  The  next  resting-place  was  Kicote,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, which  being  the  seat  of  lord  Williams  of  Tame,  she  there  re- 
ceived every  princely  and  hospitable  entertainment,  from  that  amiable 
nobleman,  who  had  invited  a  noble  company  of  knights  and  ladies,  to 
meet  his  royal  charge  at  dinner,  and  treated  her  with  all  the  marks  of 
respect  that  were  due  to  her  exalted  rank  as  the  sister  of  his  sovereign. 
This  seasonable  kindness  greatly  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
princess,  though  it  was  considered  rather  de  trap  by  sir  Richard  Bed- 
ingfeld, who  significantly  asked  his  fellow-commissioner,  ^  if  he  werr 
■ware  of  the  consequences  of  thus  entertaining  the  queen's  prisoner  ?" 


'  Sp«ed  ;  Fox.  •  Noailles'  Despatches.  ■  Speed  j  Fox. 
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The  generous  Williftmi  replied,  with  nmnly  epiriu  ^  that  lei  what  wonU 
be&l,  her  grace  might  and  sliould  be  meny  in  hie  honae." ' 

It  ia  eaid,  that  when  Elisabeth  ezprasaed  a  wiah  to  air  Henry  Badiof- 
felJ,  to  delay  her  departure  till  ahe  had  aeen  a  game  of  cheas,  in  whin 
lord  Williams  and  another  gentleman  were  engaged,  played  out;  ha 
would  not  permit  it.  Probably,  sir  Henry  auspected  that  ahe  intandad 
to  outwit  him  by  meana  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  friendly 
antagonists,  in  order  to  gain  time ;  for  it  ia  well  known,  that  a  game  or 
chess  may  be  prolonged  for  daya,  and  in  &ct  to  any  length  of  tina. 

It  is  also  related,  that  as  they  were  proceeding  towarda  Woodalodk,  a 
▼ioleni  sionn  of  wind  and  rain,  which  they  encountered,  greatly  disor* 
dered  the  princeas^  dress,  insomuch,  that  her  hood  and  veii  were  twiea 
or  thrice  blown  ofl^  on  which  she  begged  to  retire  to  a  gentlenum^ 
house,  near  the  road.  This,  we  are  told,  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  whoii 
perhaps,  had  some  reason  for  his  caution,  would  not  permit ;  and  it  is 
added,  that  the  royal  prisoner  waa  fain  to  retire  behind  the  aheiter  of  a 
hedge  by  the  way-side  to  replace  her  head-gear  and  bind  up  her  diso^ 
dered  tresses.' 

When  she  arrived  at  Woodstock,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  royal 
apartments,  she  was  lodged  in  the  gatehouse  of  the  palace,  in  a  room 
which  retained  the  name  of  ^  the  princess  EUizabeth^s  chamber,''  till  it 
was  demolished  in  the  year  1714.*  Holinshed  has  preserved  the  rude 
couplet  which  she  wrote  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass,  in  the 
window  of  this  room. 

^  ^fuch  8uspected^-of  me, 
Nothing  proved  can  be, 
Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner.*' 

Her  confinement  at  Woodstock  was  no  less  rigorous  than  when  she 
was  in  the  Tower.  Sixty  soldiers  were  on  guard  all  day,  both  withm 
and  without  the  quarter  c^  the  palace  where  she  was  in  ward  ;  and  forty 
kept  watch  within  the  walls  all  night ;  and  though  she  obtained  per- 
mission to  walk  iu  the  gsrdens,  it  waa  under  very  strict  regulations , 
and  five  or  sick  locks  were  made  last  after  her  whenever  she  came 
within  the  appointed  bounds  for  her  joyless  recreation.  Although  sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld  has  been  very  severely  censured  on  account  of  these 
restraints,  and  other  passages  of  his  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  captive 
princess,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  harshness  has  been  exagge- 
rated, and  that  he  had  great  cause  to  suspect  that  the  ruthless  party  who 
thirsted  for  Elizabeth's  blood,  having  been  foiled  in  their  eageriy  ex- 
pressed wish  of  seeing  her  brought  to  the  block,  were  conspiring  to 
take  her  off  by  murder.  This  he  waa  determined  should  not  be  done 
while  she  was  in  his  charge. 

It  is  said,  that  once,  having  locked  the  garden-gates  when  Elizabeth 
walking,  she  passionately  upbraided  him  for  it,  and  called  him  ^her 


>  Holin»hed.  •  Fox. 

'  Bv  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  the  ill  taste  to  destroy  the  last 
relic  of  this  ancient  abofle  of  royalty,  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  historical 
recollections  of  six  centuries,  and  the  memory  of  Planta^enet,  Tudor,  aiul  Situair 
Pioaarcba. 
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JbQot  ;^  on  which  he  knelt  to  her,  beseeching  her  *^  not  to  give  him 
ibat  harsh  name^  for  he  was  one  of  her  officers  appointed  to  serve  her, 
aid  fDard  her  from  the  dangers  by  which  she  was  beset." ' 

Among  the  incidents  of  Elizabeth's  imprisonment,  a  mystenoas  tale 
u  told  of  an  attempt  made   by  one  Basset,  a  creature  of  Gardiner, 
BgBJnat  her  life,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld. 
Tiiia  Bwtet,  it  seems,  had  been,  with  five-and-twenty  disguised  rumans, 
loitering  with  evil  intentions  at  Bladenbndge,  seeking  to  obtain  access 
to  the  kdy  Elizabeth,  on  secret  and  important  business,  as  he  pretended ; 
bat  rir  Henry  had  given  such  strict  cautions  to  his  brother,  whom  he 
left  as  deputy  castellan  in  his  absence,  that  no  one  should  approach  the 
roval  prisoner,  that  the  project  was  defeated.     Once,  a  dangerous  fire 
broke  out  in  the  quarter  of  the  palace  where  she  was  confined,  which 
was  kindled,  apparently  not  by  accident,  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  under  her  chamber  and  her  chamber  floor,  by  which  her  life 
would  have  been  greatly  endangered,  had  it  not  been  providentially  dis- 
covered before  she  retired  to  rest.'    The  lofty  spirit  of  Elizabeth,  though 
ansnbdued,  was  saddened  by  the  perils  and  trials  to  which  she  was 
daily  exposed,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  she  once  expressed  a 
wish  to  change  fortunes  with   the   milkmaid,  whom  she  saw  singing 
nenily  over  her  pail,  while  milking  the  cows  in  Woodstock  Park,  for 
»he  said,  ^  that  milkmaid's  lot  was  better  than  hers,  and  her  life  mer- 

It  was  doubtless  while  in  this  melancholy  frame  of  mind  that  the  fol- 
lowing touching  lines  were  composed  by  the  royal  captive,  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Hentzner,  with  the  interesting  tradition  that  she  wrote 
(hem  on  a  shutter  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  no  doubt  at  a  period  when 
the  was  entirely  deprived  of  pen  and  ink. 

**  Oh,  Fortune  1   Low  thy  restless  wavering  state 

Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit, 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  faie 

Could  bear  ine,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Thou  caus*d8t  the  guilty  to  be  loosed 
From  bands  wherein  are  innocents  enclosed, 
Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  strait  reserved, 
And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved, 
But  by  her  envy  can  be  nothing  wrought, 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  uU  tliey  have  wrought. 

Quoth  Elizabeth,  Prisoner/'* 

She  also  composed  some  elegant  Latin  lines  on  the  same  subject,  and 
when  in  a  more  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  inscribed  the  following  quaint 
but  beautiful  sentence  in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  black-letter  edition  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  she  used  during  her  lonely  imprisonment  at 
Woodstock. 

"An^st. — I  walk  many  times  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  Holy  Scripture^, 
wb«^rtf  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herhes  of  sentences  by  )»runing,  eat  them  by 
r^^KiLJing,  fbew  them  by  musing,  and  lay  them  up  at  length  in  the  high  seat  of 
ci'.-mnric,  by  gathering  them  together,  that  so  having  tasted  their  sweetness  1 
may  the  le^tf  perceive  the  bitterness  of  this  miserable  life.' 

•Hey  wood.  •Speed.  *  Holinshed  ;  Fox.  *  Hentzner. 
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The  volume  is  covered  with  devices  in  needle- work,  embroidered  bjr 
the  royal  maiden,  who  was  then  drinking  deeply  of  the  cup  of  adverri- 
ty,  and  thus  solacing  her  weary  hours  in  holy  and  feminine  employ- 
ments. This  Interesting  relic  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  ai 
Oxford. 

Needle-work,  in  which,  like  her  accomplished  stepmother,  queea 
Katliarine  Parr,  and  many  other  illustrious  ladies,  Elizabeth  greatly  ex- 
celled, was  one  of  the  resources  with  which  she  wiled  away  the  weary 
hours  of  her  imprisonment  at  Woodstock,  as  we  learn  both  by  the  ex- 
isting devices  wrought  by  her  hand,  in  gold  thread  on  the  cover  of  ihe 
volume,  which  has  just  been  described,  and  also  from  the  following 
verses,  by  Taylor,  in  his  poem  in  praise  of  the  needle. 

**When  this  great  queen,  whoso  memory  shall  not 

By  any  term  of  time  be  overcast. 
For  when  the  world  and  all  tlierein  shall  lOt, 

Yet  shall  her  glorious  fame  for  ever  last. 
When  she  a  maid  bad  many  troubles  past. 

From  jail  to  jail  by  Marie's  angry  spleen, 
And  Woodstock  an<l  the  Tower  in  prison  fast, 

And  after  all  was  England's  peerless  queen. 
Yet  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went, 

She  made  the  needle  her  companion  still. 
And  m  tliat  exercise  her  time  she  spent. 

As  many  living  yet  do  know  her  skill. 
Tlius  she  was  still  a  captive,  or  else  crowned 

A  need  le< woman  royal  and  renowned/* 

The  fate  of  Elizabeth  was  long  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  council- 
board  of  her  royal  sister,  after  her  removal  to  the  sequestered  bowers 
of  Woodstock.  The  base  Paget  had  dared  to  assert,  *^  that  there  would 
be  no  peace  for  England  till  her  head  were  smitten  from  her  shoulders.^ 
Yet  Courlenay,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Fotheringay 
Castle,  confessed  to  a  person  named  Sellier,  who  conducted  him  to  his 
new  prison,  that  Paget  had  importuned  him  to  marry  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
adding,  ^^  that  if  he  did  not,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  would,  and 
that  Hoby  and  Morison  both,  at  the  instigation  of  Paget,  had  practised 
with  him  touching  that  marriage."  ^ 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Elizabeth  was  so  ill,  that  an  express  was  sent  to 
the  court,  for  two  physicians  to  come  to  her  assistance.  They  were  sent, 
and  continued  in  attendance  upon  her  for  several  days,  when  youth  and 
a  naturally  fine  constitution  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  a  maUdy  that 
had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  on  by  anxiety  of  mind. 

The  physicians,  on  their  return,  made  a  friendly  report  of  the  loyal 
feelings  of  the  princess  towards  the  queen,  which  appears  to  liave  had  a 
favourable  effect  on  Mary^s  mind. 

'*  And  now,"  says  Camden,  "  the  princess  Elizabeth,  guiding  herseh 
like  a  ship  in  tempestuous  weather,  heard  divine  service  after  the  Ro- 
mish manner,  was  frequently  confessed,  and  at  the  pressing  instances  of 
cardinal  Pole,  and  for  fear  of  death,  professed  herself  to  be  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic religion."    The  queen,  doubting  her  sincerity,  caused  hei 

'Renaud  and  Montmorencle's  Reports  to  the  Emperor. 
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to  be  qnestioDed  as  to  her  belief  in  transubstantiation,  on  which  Eliza- 
beth, being  pressed  to  declare  her  opinion,  as  to  the  real  presence  of  the 
SiYiour  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  replied  in  the  following 
eitempore  Unea  :^ 

**  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  his  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it." 

It  was  impossible  for  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  impugn  the 
orthodoxy  o(  this  simple  scriptural  explanation,  of  one  of  the  sublimeet 
BTsteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  silenced  the  most  subtle  of  her  foes, 
It  least  they  forbore  to  harass  her,  with  questions  on  theological  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Storey,  however,  in  one  of  his  fierce  declamations  against 
heretics,  declared  ^  that  it  was  of  little  avail  destroying  the  branches,  as 
Ion?  as  the  root  of  all  heresies,"  meaning  the  princess  Elizabeth,  ^  were 
futi^'fed  to  remain." ' 

The  delusive  hopes  which  queen  Mary  entertained  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  of  bringing  an  heir  to  England,  appears  to  have  altered  Eliza- 
heth^s  position,  even  with  her  own  party,  for  a  time ;  and  Philip,  being 
desirous  of  pleasing  the  people  of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  interce- 
ded with  his  consort  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
aI<K>  that  he  requested  that  his  sister-in-law,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
mi^ht  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at  Hampton 
*  Court. 

She  travelled  from  Woodstock  under  the  charge  of  sir  Henry  Beding- 
ield,  and  rested  the  first  night  at  Ricote.^  The  next  she  passed  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Dormer,  at  Winge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  from  thence 
to  an  inn  at  Colnebrook,  where  she  slept.  At  this  place  she  was  met 
by  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  her  own  household,  to  the  number  of 
mxt\\  ^  much  to  all  their  comforts,"  who  had  not  seen  her  for  several 
QKMiths  ;  they  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  approach  near  enough  to 
ipfak  to  her,  but  were  all  commanded  to  return  to  London.^  The  next 
(by  she  reached  Hampton  Court,  and  was  ushered  into  the  ^^  prince's 
lod^m^"  but  the  doors  were  closed  upon  her  and  guarded,  so  that  she 
Lad  reason  to  suppose  she  was  still  Uo  be  treated  as  a  prisoner.  Soon 
iner  her  arrival  she  was  visited  by  Gardiner,  and  three  other  of  the 
qneen'^s  cabinet,  whom,  without  waiting  to  hear  their  errand,  she  ad- 
dressed in  the  following  words  : — 

-  Mv  lords,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  methinks  I  have  been  kept  a 
peal  while  from  you,  desolately  alone.  Wherefore  I  would  entreat  you 
to  be  a  means  to  the  king's  and  queen's  majesties,  that  1  may  be  de- 
iirered  from  my  imprisonment,  in  which  1  have  been  kept  a  long  time, 
IS  to  yon,  my  lords,  is  not  unknown."^ 

Gardiner,  in  reply,  told  her  "  she  must  then  confess  her  fault,  and  put 
herself  on  the  queen's  mercy."  She  replied,  "  that  rather  than  she 
would  do  so,  she  would  lie  in  prison  all  her  life,  that  she  had  never  of- 
fended against  the  queen,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  that  she  craved  no 

*  Cam  Jen,  •Warton.  »Fox.  *Ibid 
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mercy  at  her  majesty't  hand,  bot  rather  desired  to  pat  herself  ou  di^ 

law." 

The  next  day  Gardiner  and  hia  collea^ea  came  to  her  airain,  and 
Gardiner  told  her  on  his  knee,  *^  that  the  queen  marvelled  at  her  bold- 
neds  in  refusing  to  confess  her  oflfence,  so  that  it  might  seem,  as  if  her 
majesty  had  wrongfully  imprisoned  her  graee.^ 

^  Nay,"  replied  Elizabeth,  ^  she  may,  if  it  please  her,  punish  me  as 
she  thinketh  go<xl." 

^  Her  majesty  willeth  me  to  tell  you,**  retorted  Gardiner,  ^  that  yon 
must  tell  another  tale  ere  that  you  are  set  at  liberty."  EHizabeth  re- 
plied, ^  that  she  had  as  lief  be  in  prison,  with  honesty,  as  to  be  abroad 
suspected  of  her  majesty,"  adding,  ^that  which  I  have  said  I  will 
stand  to." 

^  Then,"  said  Gardiner,  ^  your  ^race  hath  the  vantage  of  me  and  these 
lords,  for  your  long  and  wrongful  unprisonmenL" 

^^  What  advantage  I  have  you  know !" '  replied  Elizabeth ;  ^  I  seek  no 
vantage  at  your  hands  for  your  so  dealing  with  me  —  but  God  foigive 
you  and  me  also."  They  then,  finding  no  concessions  were  to  be 
obtained  from  her,  withdrew,  and  Elizabeth  was  leA  in  close  confine- 
ment for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  startled  by  receiving 
a  summons  to  the  queen^s  presence,  one  night,  at  ten  o^cIock.  Imagin- 
ing herself  in  great  danger,  she  bade  her  attendants  ^^  pray  for  her,  for 
she  could  not  tell  whether  she  should  ever  see  them  again."'  She  was 
conducted  to  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  where  the  interview  that  has 
been  related  in  the  memoir  of  queen  Mary  took  place.' 

It  has  always  been  said,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  concealed  behind  a 
large  screen,  or  the  tapestry,  to  witness  this  meeting  between  the  royal 
sisters,  after  their  long  estrangement.  Ui!>torians  have  added,  ^^  that  he 
was  thus  ambushed,  in  order  to  protect  Elizabeth  from  the  violence  of 
the  queen,  if  necessary,  but  there  was  no  warrant  for  such  an  inference. 
Mary  was  never  addicted  to  the  use  of  striking  arguments ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, at  that  period  of  her  life,  knew  how  to  restrain  her  lips  from  angry 
expletives,  and  her  lingers  from  fighting.  Philip's  object,  therefore,  in 
placing  himself  perdu^  could  scarcely  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  fair-play  between  the  ladies,  in  the  event  of  their  coming  to 
blows,  as  gravely  insinuated  by  Fox  and  others,  but  rather,  we  should 
surmise,  with  the  jealous  intention  of  making  himself  acquainted,  with 
what  passed  between  his  consort  and  the  heiress  presumptive  of  Eng- 
land, against  whose  life,  he  and  his  fkiher  had,  for  the  last  fifWen  months, 
practised  with  such  determined  malice,  that  Philip  ought  to  have  been, 
as  it  appeared  he  really  was,  ashamed  to  look  upon  her  for  the  first  time, 
hce  to  face.  Great  confusion  exists  among  historians,  as  to  the  year, 
in  which  this  memorable  interview  took  place,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1554,^  because  of  the  presence  of 

>  Fox.  ■  Ibid.  ■  Life  of  queen  Mary,  vol.  v. 

*Noaille8  repeatedly  wrote  to  France,  in  the  month  of  December,  that  it  wm 
die  wish  of  tlie  king  and  queen  to  receive  Elizabeth  and  Courtcnay  very  soon 
publicly  into  favour,  and  to  set  them  at  liberty  directly  afterwards,  but  that  Gaf • 
diuer  put  it  off  till  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.    These  notices  corroborate 
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Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  frieod  Pliilibert  of  Savoy,  who  both  graced  the 
(ntivals  of  the  English  court,  that  Christmas  and  no  other,  and  it  is  sup- 
poKd,  that  one  object  of  bringing  Elizabeth  into  the  royal  circle,  on 
th'B  occasion,  was  to  afford  the  gallant  Savoyard  an  opportunity  of 
pbding  his  own  cause  to  her  in  person. 

Philiben  was  not  only  invited  to  receive  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  but 
VM  actually  inducted  in  her  town  residence,  during  his  stay  in  London. 
"The  prince  is  expected  in  four  days,^'  writes  Noailles  to  his  sovereign,' 
'*iiui  apartments  are  prepared  for  him  in  Somerset  House,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  lady  Elizabeth."  When  he  arrived  he  was  so  very  ill 
froo  set-sickness  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  Dover  fifteen  days,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  king  and  queen. 

At  the  brilliant  Christmas-eve  festival,  Elizabeth  appeared  once  more 
pablicly  in  her  sister's  palace,  as  the  second  royal  personage  in  the 
ntlm  \  as  such  she  took  her  place,  both  at  feasts  and  tournaments,  before 
ihe  tnembled  chivalry  of  England,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  in  the  presence 
ofAlvEiEgmont,  Ruy  Gomez,  and  other  distinguished  men,  whose  fame 
for  good  or  evil  expanded  throughout  Europe.  Her  own  suitor,  Phili- 
ben EmanucU  the  roost  illustrious  for  worth  and  valour,  was  also  pre- 
sent At  this  banquet^  Elizabeth  was  seated  at  the  queen^s  table — next 
the  royal  canopy  or  cloth  of  estate.  After  supper  she  was  served  by 
her  former  treacherous  friend  and  cruel  foe,  Lord  Paget,  with  a  perfumeo 
napkin  and  a  plate  of  comfits.  She  retired,  however,  to  her  ladies 
before  the  masking  and  dancing  began,  perhaps  to  avoid  any  communi- 
cation wiih  her  suitor,  in  the  rejection  of  whose  addresses  (after  events 
fully  manifested)  the  queen  supported  her.*  It  would  have  been  a  more 
deadly  blow  to  the  Protestant  interest  of  this  country,  than  all  the  per- 
Hcutions  with  which  it  was  visited  in  the  succeeding  years  of  Mary^s 
rei£iK  had  Elizabeth,  while  yet  her  character  was  flexible,  married  this 
ereat  man.  In  this  case,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  matrimonial 
felicity  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  intellectual  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
the  personal  character  and  happiness  of  Elizabeth  would  have  been  im- 
proved, but  England  might  have  remained,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
slavish  devotion  of  the  era  to  the  religion  of  their  monarch,  a  Roman- 
catliolic  country.  The  extreme  beauty  and  grace  of  Courtenay's  per- 
son, perha{>s  rendered  Elizabeth  indifferent  to  the  addresses  of  Philibert 
Emanuel. 

()n  St.  Stephen^s  day,  Elizabeth  heard  matins  in  the  queen^s  closet,  in 
the  chapel-royal,  on  which  occasion  she  was  attired  in  a  style  of  almost 
bridal  elegance,  wearing  a  robe  of  rich  white  satin,  passamented  all  over 
with  large  pearls.     At  the  tournament,  on  the  29th  of  December,  she 


tiiC  jtlea  that  the  private  reconciliation  of  the  queen  nnd  her  sister  had  previously 
teiteri  plaie.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  he  declares  "  that  Courtenay  was  set  at 
iilxTfy,  but  as  fur  laily  Elizabeth,  he  can  tell  nothing  certain  about  her." — Noailles, 
Tfl.  IV.,  pp.  82,  KU. 

'.V«ailh'«'  De>patche8,  vol.  iv.,  p.  36. 

•>f«*  iIj-^  tran-lati<^'n  of  Mary's  letter  of  remonstrance  to  her  husband,  Life  of 
Mary.  v«j|.  v.,  wh«*r»*  th«*  rjueeii  urges  the  unwillin;riiess  lx»th  of  her  sinter  and  the 
jar.i  (tiifiit  Uj  l\w  marriage,  and  the  inexpediency  of  contending  againai  both. 
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sat  with  their  majesties  in  the  royal  gallery  to  witness  the  grand,  Imi 
long-delayed  pageant  of  the  jousting,  in  honour  of  her  sister's  nuptiaki 
Two  hundred  spears  were  broken  on  this  occasion,  by  the  cavaliers  of 
Spain  and  Flanders,  attired  in  their  national  costume.' 

The  great  respect  with  which  Elizabeth  was  treated  at  this  period,  bjr 
the  principal  personages  in  the  realm,  can  scarcely  be  more  satisfactorily 
proved,  than  by  the  K>llowing  account,  which  Fox  narrates  of  a  dispute 
between  one  of  her  senrants,  and  an  ill-mannered  tradesman  about  the 
court,  who  had  said,  ^  that  jilt,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  was  the  real  cause 
of  Wyat's  rising.'^'  The  princess's  man  cited  the  other  before  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  to  answer  for  his  scandalous  language,  and  there 
expressed  himself  as  follows :  ^  I  saw  yesterday,  at  court,  that  my  lord 
cardinal  Pole,  when  meeting  the  princess  in  the  presence^hamberi 
kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  hand ;  and  I  saw  also,  that  king  Philipi 
meeting  her,  made  her  such  obeisance,  that  his  knee  touched  the  ground; 
and  then  me-thinketh  it  were  too  much  to  sufler  such  a  varlet  as  this,  to 
call  her  jilt,  and  to  wish  them  to  hop  headless,'  that  shall  wish  her  graee 
to  enjoy  possession  of  the  crown,  when  God  shall  send  it  unto  her  in 
right  of  inheritance." 

"  Yea,"  quoth  Bonner,  who  was  then  presiding,  "  when  God  sendeth 
it  unto  her,  let  her  enjoy  it."  However,  the  reviler  of  Elizabeth  was 
sent  for,  and  duly  reproved  for  his  misbehaviour. 

Elizabeth  failed  not  to  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  of  paying 
her  court  to  her  royal  brolher-iii-law,*  with  whom  she  was  on  very 
friendly  terms,  although  she  would  not  comply  with  his  earnest  wish, 
of  her  becoming  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Philibert  of  Savoy. 

The  period  of  Elizabelh^s  return  to  Woodstock  is  doubtful ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  was  under  any  particular  restraint  there,  for  she 
had  all  her  own  people  about  her,  and  early  in  the  spring,  1 555,  some 
of  the  members  of  her  household  were  accused  of  practising,  by  en- 
chantment, against  the  queen's  life.  EUizabeth  had  ventured  to  divert 
her  lonely  sojourn  in  the  royal  bowers  of  Woodstock,  by  secret  con- 
sultations with  a  cunning  clerk  of  Oxford,  one  John  Dee  (afterwards 
celebrated,  as  an  astrologer  and  mathematician,  throughout  Euro()e),  and 
who,  by  his  pretended  skill  in  divination,  acquired  an  influence  over  the 
strong  mind  of  that  learned  and  clear-headed  princess,  which  he  retained 
as  long  as  she  lived.'  A  curious  letter  of  news  from  Thomas  Martin  of 
London,  to  Edward  Courtcnay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  then  travelling  in 
Italy,  was  lately  discovered  at  the  State  Paper  Office,  which  was  doubt- 
less intercepted ;  and  considering  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  the  farts, 
in  which  Elizabeth's  name  is  implicate<I,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  docu- 
ment of  no  common  interest.  "  In  England!"  says  he,  **all  is  quiet; 
such  as  wrote  traitorous  letters  into  Germany  be  apprehended,  as  like- 
wise others,  that  did  calculate  the  king\<»,  the  queen\s,  and  my  lady 
Elizabeth's  nativity,  whereof  one  Dee,  and  Carey,  and  Butler,  and  one 

'Cotton.  MS.  Viu-ll.  1'.  *  Fox's  MRrryrol.);jy,  book  3i!,  !b.ii>  77-1. 

*  Ihj  1.  *  Mi<"'u''t*  s  Ki'porfs. 

•Go<F\viri*s  Livor*  of  tlio  N-^''r«">n)ancer<.  J.  I)'*t».     Likvwis**  Dinry  of  John  De«| 
eiiittid  ')y  J.  O.  Hallowell,  E^'^t  F.  A.  S.  (ot  tlic  Ctmulen  Socio:/. 
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of  mf  h&f  Elinbeth^  are  accused,  that  they  ahonld  haf«  a 

•piiil,  vkieh  u  the  mofe  eospected,  for  that  Ferys,  one  of  their 

had,  inmediately  on  the  accneation,  both  of  hia  children 

one  with  death,  the  other  with  blindneee.*' 

Omf  and  Butler  were  both  related  to  ESiiabeth,  by  her  maternal 

^  ,  nd  Dee  had  obtained  acceee  to  her,  thronffh  hia  relationahip 

■tioacy  with  her  confidential  aerranta,  the  Parrjra.    Eliabeih 

~  a  public  implication  in  the  charge  of  theae  occult  practicea ;  her 

were  fiuthful  to  her,  but  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  her  re- 

Aon  Woodstock,  and  of  her  being  once  more  conducted  as  a  pii* 

ef  stale  to  Hampton  Court,  which,  according  to  moat  authoritiaB, 

'vas,a  aecond  time,  April  1666.' 

kkai  been  generally  sud,  that  she  was  indebted  for  her  liberation  to 
I  pod  officea  of  her  brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain/  who,  when  he 
hinaelf  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  an  heir  to  England  by  queen 
and  perceived  on  how  precarious  a  thread  her  existence  hung, 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  Elizabeth's  life,  aa  the  aole  barrier  to 
is  altimate  recognition  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  and  dauphineea  of 
hace,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  so  dangerous  a  prepon- 
knocy  in  the  balance  of  power  from  ftlJing  to  his  political  rival,  the 
•oaarch  of  France,  he  wisely  determined,  that  Elizabeth's  petty  misde- 
mnora  should  be  winked  at,  and  the  queen  finally  gave  her  permission 
9  mide  once  more  in  royal  state,  at  her  own  favourite  abode,  Hatfield 
kmse,  in  Hertfordshire.  At  parting,  Mary  plac^  a  ring  on  the  prin- 
Ms's  finger,  to  the  value  of  seven  hundred  crowns,  as  a  pledge  of 
aity. 

k  was  not,  however,  Mary's  intention  to  restore  Elizabeth  so  entirely 
» liberty^  as  to  leave  her  the  unrestrained  mistress  of  her  own  actiona, 
id  sir  Thomas  Pope  was  entrusted  with  the  responsible  office  of  re- 
ding in  her  house,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  her  from  intriguing 
ith  suspected  persons,  either  abroad  or  at  home.  Veiling  the  intima- 
30  of  her  sovereign  will  under  the  semblance  of  a  courteous  recom- 
endation,  Mary  presented  this  gentleman  to  Elizabeth,  as  an  officer 
ko  was  henceforth  to  reside  in  her  family,  and  who  would  do  his  best 
tender  her  and  her  household  comfortable.'  Elizabeth,  to  whom  sir 
hnmas  Pope  was  already  well  known,  had  the  tact  to  take  this  In 
>od  part.  Slie  had  indeed  reason  to  rejoice  that  her  keeper,  while  she 
Biained  as  a  state  prisoner  at  large,  was  a  person  of  such  honcmrable 
d  friendly  conditions,  as  this  learned  and  worthy  gentleman.  The 
tiers  in  which  he  held  her  were  more  like  fiowery  wreathe  fiung 
[htly  round  her,  to  attach  her  to  a  bower  of  royal  pleasaunce,  than 
gfat  which  might  remind  her  of  the  stem  restraints,  by  which  she  was 
rronnded,  during  her  incarceration  in  the  Tower,  and  her  subsequent 
lode  at  Woodstock  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1554.  There  is  rea 
m  to  believe,  that  she  did  not  take  her  final  departure  from  the  court 
J  late  in  the  autumn.     It  is  certain,  that  she  came  by  water  to  meet  the 

'Aikin;  Turner;  Warton ;  Rapin;  Burnet. 

*Spefti;  Biirii(>t;  Rnpin ;  Lin;nir(l ;  Aikin;  Camden. 

" Uey woud «  England 6  Elizabeth.    Wartons  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope. 


^QeeD  her  mter  and  Philip  al  GfaeBwich,  for  Ihe  pwrpoaa  of  rting  ■ 
peraonal  fiupeweU  of  huD,  at  his  oabaikatkNi  for  Flandon. 

Filiiahflih  did  not,  howavtr,  make  one  in  tlM  royal  prooainoii,  wh— 
queen  Mary  went  tluroitfli  tlio  cily  in  an  open  litter,  in  order  lo  tkmm 
hereelf  to  the  people,  who  had  kisf  believed  her  to  be  dead.  At  thk 
very  time  Eliiabeth  paaeed  to  Greenvioh  by  water,  and  thol  Ijmdom 
Bridge  in  a  ihabbybaige,TeiTiU^ipointed,  attended  by  only  foor  dani* 
eeb  and  three  gentlenen.  With  all  thia  the  people  were  nraeh  dm 
pleated,  u  they  enppoeed  it  wae  contrived,  that  they  nraht  not  aee  llii 
prineeee,  which  they  greatly  deaired.*  During  king  Philip'^  abaenoa  ha 
manifeeted  a  great  intereet  in  the  wel&ie  of  Elinbeth,  whether  peraoanl 
or  political  it  ia  not  ao  easy  to  aacertain.  Her  vanity  led  her  to  belief 
that  her  brother-in-law  waa  in  love  with  beE^nd  much  aha  boaatad  of 
the  tame  in  after  life.  Meantime  he  wrote  nnmy  letten  to  hM  wift^ 
qneen  Mary,  and  to  eome  Spaaiah  grandeee,  reaident  at  tha  EngKrii 
court,  commending  Elisabeth  to  their  kindncec.  She  made  manj  viaili 
lo  the  qneen,  and  went  to  mace  eveiy  day,  bceides  feating  with  Imt  wMf 
aedulously,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves,  for  the  reception  of  tlM 
pc^'s  pardon,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  benefits  of  the  jubilee,  which  he 
had  granted.' 

Altogether  Elizabeth  appeared  to  be  fairly  in  her  sister's  good  graeea; 
nor  did  Mary  ever  betray  the  least  personal  jealousy,  respecting  king 
Philip's  regard  for  her  sister.  Yet  contemporaries,  and  even  Elizabeth 
herself,  after  the  queen's  death,  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject,  attri* 
buting  to  him  partiality  beyond  the  due  degree  of  brotherhood ;  inso- 
much, that,  many  years  subsequently,  Thomas  Cecil,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  repeated  at  Elizabeth's  court,  that  king  Philip  had  been 
beard  to  say,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  ^  That  whatever  he  suflered  from 
qneen  Elizabeth  was  the  just  judgment  of  God,  because,  being  nrKarried 
to  queen  Mary,  whom  he  thought  to  be  a  most  virtuous  and  good  lady, 
yet  in  the  fancy  of  love  he  could  not  aflfect  her ;  but  as  for  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  he  was  enamoured  of  her,  being  a  kxr  and  beautiful  wo* 
man."' 

When  Elizabeth  took  her  final  departure  from  London  to  Hatfield 
that  autumn,  October  18th,  the  people  crowded  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her; 
^ great  and  small,"  says  Noailles,  ^followed  her  through  the  city,  and 
greeted  her  with  acclamations,  and  such  vehement  manifestations  of 
afifection,  that  she  was  fearful  it  would  expose  her  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
court,  and  with  her  wonted  exercise  of  caution  she  fell  back  behind 
some  of  the  officers  in  her  train,  as  if  unwilling  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion and  applause.  At  Hatfield  she  was  permitted  to  surround  herself, 
with  her  old  accustomed  train  of  attached  servants,  among  whom  were, 
her  beloved  governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  her  husband,  the  Parrys, 
and  last,  not  least,  her  learned  preceptor  Roger  Ascham,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  preferment  of  Latin  secretaiy  to  her  sister,  the  queen,  and 


'M.  de  Noailles'  Despatches  from  England,  vol.  v.,  pp.  84,  126,  127;  August 
26.  1565. 
'  Strype.  ami  Miss  Aikin. 
'BiMliop  CkKxlman,  in  his  Court  of  James,  yoL  i.,  p.  4. 
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pennitlad  to  tmU  and  retome  his  instractions  to  Elizabeth,  who,  in  her 
tvcnty-iecoad  year)  waa  better  qualified  than  ever,  to  make  the  moat  of 
the  advmotagea  ahe  enjoyed  under  such  an  instructor.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  1555,  Aacham  wrote  to  his  friend  Sturmius — ^From  Metul- 
Ina'  you  will  leaio  what  my  most  noble  Elizabeth  is.  He  will  tell  you," 
piuvuea  Aacham,  ^  how  much  she  excels  in  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Ficnch,  alao  her  knowledge  of  things  in  general,  and  with  what  a  wise 
ud  accuiate  judgment  ahe  is  endowed."^  He  added,  ^  that  Metullua 
liMMighi  it  more  to  have  seen  Elizabeth  than  to  have  seen  England 
Tha  lady  Elizabeth  and  1,''  pursues  Ascham,  ^  are  reading  together  in 
Gnek  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demosthenes ;  she  reads  before  me ; 
lad  at  first  eight  ahe  ao  learnedly  comprehends,  not  only  the  idiom  of 
ihe  language  and  the  meaning  of.  the  orator,  but  the  whole  grounda  of 
eoottntioo, — the  decreea,  and  the  customs  and  mannera  of  the  people, 
as  you  would  greatly  wonder  to  hear."  Again,  in  a  conversation  with 
Aylner,  on  the  aubject  of  the  talents  and  attainments  of  the  princess,  he 
wd,  ^  I  teach  her  words  and  ahe  roe,  things.  1  teach  her  the  tonguea 
to  speak,  and  her  modeat  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do,  for 
I  think  ahe  is  the  best  disposed  of  any  in  all  Europe."  Castiglione,  an 
Italian  master,  added,  ^  that  Elizabeth  possessed  two  qualities  that  were 
•eldom  united  in  one  woman — namely,  a  singular  wit,  and  a  marvelloua 
meek  stomach."'  He  was,  however,  the  only  person,  who  ever  gave 
the  royal  lioness  of  the  Tudor  line,  credit  for  the  latter  quality,  and  very 
probably  intended  to  speak  of  her  afi&bility,  but  mistook  tlie  meaning  of 
the  word. 

According  to  Noailles,  the  queen  paid  Elizabeth  a  visit  at  Hatfield, 
Biore  than  once,  this  autumn,  and  yet  soon  afWr,  it  appears,  when  Eli- 
abeth  had  removed  to  another  of  her  houses  in  Hertfordshire,  that  two 
of  her  majesty's  officers  arrived  with  orders  to  take  Mrs.  Katharine 
Ashley,  and  three  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  into  custody,  which 
they  actually  did,  and  lodged  Mrs.  Ashley  in  the  Fleet  prison,  and  the 
other  ladies  in  the  Tower.^  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  arrest  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Speed  openly  attributes  it  to  tlie 
hostility  of  Gardiner ;  and  Miss  Aikin,  taking  the  same  view,  observes, 
**that  it  was  a  last  expiring  effort  of  his  indefatigable  malice  against  Eli- 
abeth."  He  died  on  the  12th  of  November.  When,  however,  the  in- 
inguing  disposition  of  Mrs.  Ashley  is  remembered,  and  that  it  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  abortive  attempt  of  sir  Henry  Dudley  to  raise  a  fresh  in- 
surrection in  England,  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtcnay,  and  that 
•everal  of  the  princess's  household  were  actually  implicated  in  the  plot, 
it  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  she  and  the  other  ladies  had  been 
accused  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  confede- 
rates. Elizabeth  had  the  prospect  of  a  new  royal  suitor  at  this  period, 
for  a  report  was  prevalent,  when  the  archduke  of  Austria  came  to  visit 
his  kinsman,  Philip  H.,  at  Brussels,  December  1555,  that  his  intention 

'ThiP  wa8  a  learned  foreigner,  who  was  indebted  to  Ascham  for  an  introduc* 
tion  to  the  prineess,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  conversing. 
'Aacham's  Epistles,  p.  51.  ■Sirype's  Life  of  Aylmer.         *  Speed  j  Aikia 
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was  to  propose  for  her  hand ;  as  for  her  foraier  lo?er, 
Duel,  of  SaToy,  he  had  committed  hhmelf  both  with  Philip  and  £lifli> 
beth,  having  been  seen  making  love  from  his  window  to  the  hit  dneheai 
of  Lorraine,  Qiristina  of  Denmarii;'  and  for  the  preKnt  the  prineeas 
had  a  respite  from  his  nuwekome  addresses.  The  respectfol  and  kind 
attention  which  Diabeth  received  from  sir  Thomas  Pope,  daring  hm 
residence  under  his  friendly  wurveilhmce  at  Hatfield,  is  tested  1^  the 
following  passage  in  a  contempomry  chronicle  ^ — ^  At  Shrovetidei  air 
Thomas  Pope  Brade  for  the  lady  Eliabeth,  all  at  his  own  cost,  m  gnad 
and  rich  masking  in  the  great  hall  at  Hatfield,  where  the  pageants  wen 
roanrellonsly  furnished.  There  were  there  twelve  minstiels  antk|Mly 
disguised,  with  forty-six  or  more  gentlemen  and  ladies,  many  knUHB, 
nobles,  and  ladies  of  honour,  apparelled  in  crimson  satin,  embraidend 
with  wreaths  of  gold,  and  garnislied  with  borders  of  hanging  psttL 
There  was  the  device  of  a  castle,  of  doth  of  gold,  set  with  poinqgnh 
nates  about  the  battlements,  with  shields  of  knights  hanging  mnStorn^ 
and  six  knights  in  rich  harness  tourneyed.  At  night,  the  cupboard  in 
the  liall  was  of  twelve  stages,  mainly  furnished  with  garnish  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  and  a  banquet  of  seventy  dishes,  and  after  a  void^  of  spices 
and  subtleties,  with  thirty  spice  plates,  all  at  the  charge  of  sir  Thomas 
Pope ;  and  the  next  day,  the  play  of  Holofemes.  But  the  queen,  per- 
COM,  misliked  these  follies,  as  by  her  letters  to  sir  Thomas  Pope  did 
appear,  and  so  these  disguisings  were  ceased.^'  The  reason  of  Mary^ 
objection  to  these  pageants  and  public  entertainments,  was  probably  on 
account  of  the  facility  they  afforded  for  the  admission  of  strangers  and 
emissaries  from  the  king  of  France,  or  the  foreign  ambassadors,  with 
whom  EUizabeih  and  her  partisans  had  been  so  frequently  suspected  of 
intriguing. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1556  were  agitated  by  a  series. of  new 
plots  by  the  inde&tigable  conspirators,  who  made  Elizabeth's  name  the 
rallying  point  of  their  schemes  of  insurrection,  and  this  whether  she 
consented  or  not  It  was  extremely  dangerous  for  her,  that  persons  of 
her  household  were  always  involved  in  these  attempts.  In  the  conspi- 
racy, between  the  king  of  France  and  sir  Henry  Dudley,  to  depose 
Mary  and  raise  Elizahetli  to  the  throne,  two  of  Elizabeth's  chief  officers 
were  deeply  engaged ;  these  men,  Peckham  and  Weme,  were  tried  and 
executed.  Their  confessions,  as  usual,  implicated  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is 
asserted,  owed  her  life  to  the  interposition  of  king  Philip ;'  likewise,  it 
is  said  that  he  obliged  Mary  to  drop  all  inquiry  into  her  g^ilt,  and  to 
give  out  that  she  believed  Peckham  and  Weme  had  made  use  of  the 

»  Noailles.  ■  MS.  Cotton.  Vitell.,  f.  5. 

'  Lingard,  p.  219,  toI.  vii.,  who  quotes  from  the  MS.  Life  of  the  Duchess  of 
Feria  (Jane  Dormer);  bat  when  the  duchess  of  Feria  wrote,  she  was  living  in 
Spain,  the  subject  of  Philip  11^  and  had  been  deep  in  the  Ridolphi  plot  ii>r  Marj, 
queen  of  Scots;  and  at  that  time,  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Philip's  advocates 
to  reproach  Elizabeth  with  injp'atitude  to  him  for  having  preserved  her  life  from 
lier  fister,  wliich  Elizabeth  earnestly  and  officially  denied.  A  letter  of  the 
duchess  of  Feria  fnjin  Spain,  on  fnnitly  matters,  forms  an  interesting  portion  of 
the  btiadbng  Coi  respoudence,  edited  by  die  Rev.  M.  Traheiue. 
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name  of  their  mifltrMS  without  her  authority.  Moreover,  Mary  sent  her 
a  ring  in  token  of  her  amity.  That  Mary  did  so  is  probable,  but  that 
the  acted  on  compulsion  and  against  her  inclination  is  scarcely  con« 
sistent  with  a  letter  concerning  the  next  insurrection,  which  took  place 
in  June,  a  few  weeks  after,  in  which  Elizabeth  was  actually  proclaimed 
queen.  A  young  man  named  Cleobury,  who  was  extremely  like  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  as  if  that  noble  had 
returned  from  exile,  and  proclaimed  Elizabeth  queen  and  himself  king, 
as  Edward  earl  of  Devonshire  and  her  husband.  This  scene  took  place 
in  Yaxely  church,  but  the  adventurer  was  immediately  seized,  and  in 
the  September  following,  was  executed  for  treason  at  Bury.  This  in- 
iorrection  was  communicated  to  Elizabeth  by  a  letter  from  the  hand  of 
queen  Mary  herself;  a  kind  one  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
answer  still  extant,  where,  amidst  Elizabeth's  laboured  and  contorted 
sentences,  this  fact  may  be  elicited  by  the  reader. 

**PaijiioiM  Eluaseth  to  Qukkn  Miar.* 

« August  2,  1556. 

*  When  I  revolve  in  mind  (most  noble  queen)  the  old  love  of  paynims  to  their 
princes,  and  the  reverent  fear  of  tlie  Romans  to  tbeir  senate,  I  cannot  but  muse 
Pir  w.j  part  and  blush  for  theirs,  to  see  the  rebellious  hearts  and  devilish  intents 
of  Christians  in  name,  but  Jews  in  deed,  towards  their  anointed  king,  which 
m^^thinks  if  they  hail  feared  God  (though  they  could  not  have  loved  the  state), 
xUey  «hould  for  the  dread  of  their  own  plague,  have  refrained  that  wickedness, 
wliii;h  their  l»uudcn  duty  to  your  majesty  had  not  restrained.  But  when  I  call 
t'.'  reTnciiibranco  that  the  devil,  tnmquam  leo  rugiens  rirrumvU  qiuerens  quern 
rffTjnirt  p'4e$t^  like  a  roaring  lion  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  I 
di>  the  \*ii^  marvel  that  he  {the  devil)  have  gotten  such  novices  into  his  professed 
bMii?e.  as  vc*&cl!»  (without  Gcxl's  grace)  more  apt  to  serve  his  (the  deviPs)  palace 
than  tncet  tn  inhabit  English  land.  I  am  the  bolder  to  call  them  (^Mary't  rebeU) 
la  iinp'«.  for  that  ^^t.  Paul  saith,  seditiosi  sunt  filii  diabolic  ilio  seditious  arc  sons 
ii  ihe  ilevil  \  and  since  1  have  so  good  a  buckler,  I  fear  less  to  enter  into  their 
juiljiTiiont. 

-  Of  this  I  assure  your  majesty,  it  had  been  my  part,  above  the  rest,  to  bewail 
fiich  things,  though  my  name  had  not  been  in  them,  yet  much  it  vexe<l  me,  that 
the  devil  owetli  mo  such  a  hate,  as  to  put  in  any  part  of  his  mischievous  insti- 
gations whom,  as  I  profess  him  my  foe  (tliat  is,  all  Christians'  enemy),  so  wish 
i  hi.'  bail  some  other  way  invented  to  spite  me. 

••  But  s^inco  it  hath  please<l  God  thus  to  bewrny  their  {the  ingurgents')  malice, 
I  n»'.'-t  liiunbly  thank  him,  both  that  he  has  ever  thus  prescrve<l  your  majesty 
t!irou:jrh  his  aid,  much  like  a  lamb  from  the  horns  of  this  Basan's  bull  {the  devil)^ 
aad  al*o  stirretl  up  the  hearts  of  your  loving  subjects  to  resist  them,  and  deliver 
y^-ii  to  his  lionour  and  their'  {the  insurgents')  shame.  The  intelligence  of  which, 
procreding  from  your  majesty,  deserves  more  humble  thanks  than  with  my  pen  I  can 
render,  which  as  infinite  I  will  leave  to  number  (t.  e..  itrill  not  attempt  to  number). 

"And  amongst  earthly  things  I  chiefly  wish  this  one,  that  there  were  as  good 
Mirzf'ons  for  making  anatomies  of  hearts  (that  I  miuht  show  my  thoughts  to 
Tuiir  majesty),  as  there  are  expert  physicians  of  bo<lies,  able  to  express  the  in- 
ward 2ri*»fs  of  maladies  to  their  patients.  For  then  I  doubt  not,  but  know  well, 
that  whMicver  others  should  subject  by  malice,  yet  your  majesty  shoidd  be  sure. 


» Lan«4hiwno  MSS.,  1230,  p.  37. 

Tliznlifth  evitlnntly  means  the  instireents'  shame;  by  gramtnatir-al  construe 


hr-n  -t  v.-jiitid  hn  the  Ifwinf^  mhjertf,     Hor  Irttors  of  vindication,  by  reason  of 
p'.-.'i^t-iiiai  uoiifiisioi*  of  the  relative?,  are  difficult  to  read. 


b/  knowledf «,  that  the  more  rooh  mitts  render  eiKateete  the  eleer  li^t  of  mj 
•oul,  the  more  mjr  tried  thoogfatt  dionld  liften  to  the  dimmim  oitikrir{ikt  immm 
gffi»(f*)  hidden  malioe.^ 

*  But  rinee  wiihet  ue  vain  and  desires  oft  Ikil,  I  most  omve  that  mj  deede 
may  supply  tliai,  which  my  thoi^ts  oannot  deolare,  and  that  they  be  noc  mi»» 
deemed,  es  the  facts  have  been  so  well  tried.  And  like  as  I  have  been  yoor 
fiuthful  sa|]9eot  (Wmi  the  beginning  of  your  lelgn,  so  shall  no  wieked  persoa 
eause  me  to  change  to  the  end  of  my  li^  And  thus  I  oommend  yoor  uinjtm 
to  God*s  tnltion,  whom  I  beseech  long  time  to  preserve,  ending  iHth  the  new 
remembranoe  of  my  old  snit*  more  tiwn  §x  Aat  I  should  not  be  Jbtfoosii,  Aaa 
Ibr  I  think  it  not  remembered. 

<*Ffom  Hatfield,  the  9d  of  Aognst 

**  Tout  majesty's  obedient  solqeot  and  hnmble  sister. 

Her  oMJesty  was  h^ipily  Mitiifiad  with  the  painfiiUy  eUbonia  aa4 
metaphoricgl  protestatiom  of  innoeeoce  and  loyalty,  contained  in  thiii 
letter,  and  Uie  princess  continued  in  the  fentle  keeping  of  sir  Thomaa 
Pope.  He  appears  to  have  been  really  fond  of  his  royal  chaige,  who 
for  her  part  well  knew  how  to  please  him  by  her  learnt  and  agreeable 
conversation,  and  more  especially  by  frequently  talking  with  him,  on 
the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart.  Trinity  College,  which  he  had  just 
founded  at  Oxford,  for  a  president  priest  and  twelve  fellows.  He  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  letters,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  interest  she 
manifested  in  his  college.  ^  The  princess  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  ^  often 
asketh  me  about  the  course  1  have  devised  for  my  scholars,  and  that 
part  of  my  statutes  respecting  study  I  have  shown  her  she  likes  well. 
8he  is  not  only  gracious,  but  most  learned,  ye  right  well  know." 

Two  of  the  fellows  of  this  college  were  expelled  by  the  president 
and  society,  for  violating  one  of  the  statutes.  They  repaired  in  great 
tribulation  to  their  founder,  and,  acknowledging  their  fault,  implored 
most  humbly  for  readmittance  to  his  college.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  not 
liking  by  his  own  relentings,  to  countenance  the  infringements  of  the 
laws,  he  had  made  for  the  good  government  of  his  college,  yet  willing 
to  extend  the  pardon  that  was  solicited,  kindly  referred  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  princess,  who  was  pleased  to  intercede  for  the  culprits, 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  their  fellowships,  on  which  the  benevo- 
lent knight  wrote  to  the  president,'  ^  that  although  the  two  offenders, 
Sympson  and  Rudde,  had  well  deserved  their  expulsion  from  his  college, 
yt»t  at  the  desire  and  commandment  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  sec- 
onded by  the  request  of  his  wife,  he  had  consented  that  they  should,  on 
making  a  public  confession  of  their  fault,  and  submitting  to  a  fine,  be 
again  received,  and  that  it  should  be  recorded  in  a  book  that  they  had 
been  expelled,  and  that  it  was  at  the  lady  Elizabeth's  and  his  wife's  de* 
tire  that  they  were  re-«dmitted,  and  that  he  was  fully  resolved  never  to 
do  the  like  again  to  please  any  creature  living,  the  queen's  majesty  alone 
exeeptecL"    This  letter  bears  date  August  22,  1556. 

*  Either  the  insurgents,  or  the  devil's  imps,  or  the  physicians ;  which  of  them 
this  relative  refers  to,  is  not  clear. 

*  Some  fiivour  she  had  previously  asked ;  this  proves  the  queen  was  ir  £uiu* 
tier  correspondence  with  her. 

'  Warton's  Life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope. 
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In  the  following  NoTember,  Elizabeth  having  been  honoured  with  an 
inntation  to  her  aister's  court,  came  to  London  in  state.  Her  entrance 
and  the  dresa  of  her  retinue,  are  thus  quaintly  recorded  by  a  contempo- 
imry.  ^  The  28th  day  of  November,  came  riding  through  Smithfield 
and  Old  Baily,  and  through  Fleet  Street  unto  Somerset  Place,  my  good 
lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  the  queen^  sister,  with  a  great  company  of  vel* 
vet  coats  and  chains,  her  grace's  ffentlemen,  and  after,  a  great  company 
of  her  men,  all  in  red  coats,  guaraed  with  a  broad  gusjrd  of  black  velrel 
and  cuts," '  (slashes). 

Elizabeth  found  herself  treated  with  so  many  flattering  marks  of  at- 
tention, by  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  commons,  whose  darling  she  al- 
ways had  been,  that  she  assembled  a  sort  of  court  around  her,  and 
determined  to  settle  herself  in  her  town  residence  for  the  winter.  She 
vas,  however,  assailed  by  the  council,  at  the  instance  of  her  royal  bro- 
ther-in-law, with  a  renewal  of  the  persecution  she  had  undergone  in 
frvour  of  her  persevering  suitor,  Philibert  of  Savoy.  The  imperial  am- 
benadors  had  been  very  urgent  with  the  queen  on  the  subject,  and  Eli- 
abeth  found  she  had  only  been  sent  for  in  order  to  conclude  the 
onnriage  treaty.  The  earnestness  with  which  this  was  pushed  on,  im- 
mediately aiVer  the  death  of  Courtenay,  naturally  fovours  the  idea,  that 
I  positive  contract  of  marriage  had  subsisted  between  that  unfortunate 
nobleman  and  the  princess,  which  had  formed  a  legal  impediment  to  her 
entering  into  any  other  matrimonial  engagement  during  his  life.  She 
vas,  however,  positive  in  her  rejection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  hand, 
though*  as  before,  she  protested  her  unalterable  devotion  to  a  maiden 
life,  as  the  reason  of  her  refusal.'  Af\er  this  decision  she  was  compelled 
lo  ipve  up  the  hope  of  spending  a  festive  Christmas  in  London,  and  the 
Cottonian  MS.*  records  her  departure,  aAer  the  brief  sojourn  of  one 
week«  in  these  words : — 

^  On  the  third  day  of  September  came  riding  from  her  place  (Somer- 
set House)  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  from  Somerset  Place,  down  Fleet 
Street  and  through  Old  Baily  and  Smithfieid,  and  so  her  grace  took  her 
way  towards  Bishop  Hatfield." 

Such  was  the  disgust  that  Elizabeth  had  conceived  during  her  late 
visit  to  court,  or  the  apprehensions  that  had  been  excited  by  the  intimi- 
dation used  by  the  Spanish  party,  that  she  appears  to  have  contemplated, 
the  very  impolitic  step,  of  secretly  withdrawing  from  the  realm,  that 
WIS  so  soon  to  become  her  own,  and  taking  refuge  in  France.  Henry 
11.  had  never  ceased  urging  her  by  his  wily  agent  Noailles  to  accept  an 
asylum  in  his  court,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  only 
person  who,  in  the  event  of  queen  Mary's  death,  would  stand  between 
his  daughter-in-law  and  the  crown  of  England.  Noailles  had,  however, 
interfered  in  so  unseemly  a  manner  in  the  intrigues  and  plots  that  agi- 
tated England,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  superseded  in  his  office  by 
his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Acqs,  a  man  of  better  principles,  and  who 
•crupled  to  become  a  party  in  the  iniquitous  scheme  of  Hehiding  a 
youDg  and  inexperienced  princess  to  her  own  ruin.     With  equal  kind- 

'  MSJ.  Cotton.,  f.  3.  ■  Warton ;  Aikin.  ■  Viiell.,  f.  5. 
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ness  and  lincenty  this  worthy  eeclamatic  told  the  coantest  of  Sm* 
sex,  whea  she  came  to  him  secretly  in  disguise,  to  ask  his  assisianee  in 
conveying  the  lady  Eliiabeth  to  France,  ^  that  it  was  an  unwise  pro- 
ject, and  that  he  would  advise  the  princess  to  take  example  by  the  con- 
duct of  her  sister,  who^  if  she  had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  those  who 
would  have  persuaded  her  to  take  refuge  with  the  emperor,  would  still 
have  remained  in  exile.^  The  countess  returned  again  to  him  on  the 
same  errand,  and  he  then  plainly  told  her,  ^  that  if  ever  Eliiabeth  hoped 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  she  must  never  leave  the  realm."  A 
few  years  later  he  declared  ^  that  Elizabeth  was  indebted  to  him  for  her 
crown.''  Whatever  might  be  the  cloud  that  had  darkened  the  prospects 
of  the  princess,  at  the  period  when  she  had  cherished  intentions  so  fioal 
to  her  own  interests,  it  quickly  disappeared,  and* on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1557,  she  came  from  her  house  at  HaUfidd  to  London,  ^attended 
by  a  noble  company  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
queen,  and  rested  at  Somerset  House  till  the  2Sth,  when  she  repaired  to 
her  majesty  at  Whitehall  with  many  lords  and  ladies.''  *  Again  :  ^  one 
morning  in  March  the  lady  Elizabeth  took  her  horse  and  rode  to  the 
palace  of  Shene,  with  a  goodly  company  of  lords,  ladies,  knights  and 
gentlemen."  These  visits  were  probably  on  account  of  the  return  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  which  restored  Uie  queen  to  unwonted  cheerfulness  for 
a  time,  and  caused  a  brief  interval  of  gaiety  in  the  lugubrious  court. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lively  pen  of  Giovanni  Michele,  the  Venetian 
ambassador,'  for  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth,  at  this  interesting  period  of  her  life.  ^^  Miladi  EUiza* 
beth,"  says  he,  ^  is  a  lady  of  great  elegance,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
though  her  face  may  be  called  pleasing  rather  than  beautiful.  She  is 
tall  and  well  made,  her  complexion  fine,  though  rather  sallow."  Her 
bloom  must  have  been  prematurely  faded  by  sickness  and  anxiety  ;  for 
Elizabeth  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  and  twenty  at  this 
period.  ^  Her  eyes,  but  above  all,  her  hands,  which  she  takes  care  not 
to  conceal,  are  of  superior  beauty.  In  her  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Italian  languages,  she  surpasses  the  queen,  and  takes  so  much  pleasure 
in  the  latter,  that  she  will  converse  with  ludians  in  no  other  tongue. 
Her  wit  and  understanding  are  admirable,  as  she  has  proved  by  her  con- 
duct in  the  midst  of  suspicion  and  danger,  when  she  concealed  her  reli- 
gion, and  comported  herself  like  a  good  Catholic."  Katharine  Parr  and 
lady  Jane  Gray  made  no  such  compromise  with  conscience;  indeed, 
this  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  EUizabeth  appears  like  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  text,  ^  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration, than  the  children  of  light"  Michele  proceeds  to  describe  Eliza- 
beth ^  as  proud  and  dignified  in  her  manners ;  for  though  she  is  well 
aware  what  sort  of  a  mother  she  had,  she  is  also  aware  that  this  mother 
of  hers  was  united  to  the  king  in  wedlock,  with  the  sanction  of  holy 
church,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  primate  of  the  realm."    This  re- 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Viiell. 

*  From  the  report,  made  by  that  envoy,  of  the  state  of  England,  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  in  the  year  1557.    MSS.  Cotton.  Nero  B.  7.    Ellis,  2d  series, 
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anrk  u  important,  as  it  proves  that  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  was 
considered  legal  by  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  republic  of  Yen* 
ice.  However,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  The  queen,  though  she  hates  her 
most  sincferely,  yet  treats  her  in  public  with  every  outward  sign  of  af* 
fection  and  regard,  and  never  converses  with  her,  but  on  pleasing  and 
agreeable  subjects.''  A  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  Mary  neither  annoyed 
her  sister  by  talking  at  her,  nor  endeavoured  to  irritate  her  by  intro- 
ducing the  elements  of  strife  into  their  personal  discussions  when  they 
were  together.  In  this,  the  queen,  at  least,  behaved  with  the  courtesy 
of  a  gentlewoman.  Michele  adds,  ^  that  the  princess  had  contrived  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  king  of  Spain,  through  whose  influence  the 
queen  was  prevented  from  having  her  declared  illegitimate,  as  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  do,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  would  exclude  her 
from  the  throne.  It  is  believed,"  continues  he,  ^  that  but  for  this  inter- 
ference of  the  king,  the  queen  would,  without  remorse,  chastise  her  in 
the  severest  manner;  for  whatever  plots  against  the  queen  are  dis; 
covered,  my  lady  Elizabeth,  or  some  of  her  people,  are  always  sure  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  persons  concerned  in  them.''  Michele  tells 
08,  moreover,  ^  that  Elizabeth  would  exceed  her  income  and  incur  large 
debts,  if  she  did  not  prudently,  to  avoid  increasing  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen,  limit  her  household  and  followers,  for,"  continues  he,  ^^  there  is 
Dot  a  lonl  or  gentleman  in  the  realm,  who  has  not  sought  to  place  him- 
self, or  a  brother,  or  son,  in  her  service.  Her  expenses  are  naturally 
increased  by  her  endeavours  to  maintain  her  popularity,  although  she 
opposes  her  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  proposed  enlarge- 
ments of  her  establishment."  This  plea  answered  another  purpose,  by 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  her  people,  and  their  indignation,  that  the 
heiress  of  the  crown  should  suffer  from  straitened  finances.  Elizabeth 
was,  nevertheless,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  income  her  father  had  provi- 
ded for  her  maintenance — three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  equal  to  twelve 
thousand  per  annum  of  the  present  currency,  and  precisely  the  same 
allowance  which  Mary  had  before  her  accession  to  the  crown. 

^  She  is,"  pursues  Michele,  ^^  to  appearance,  at  liberty  in  her  country 
residence,  twelve  miles  from  London,  but  really  surrounded  by  spies 
and  shut  in  with  guaids,  so  that  no  one  comes  or  goes,  and  nothing  is 
spoken  or  done  without  the  queen's  knowledge."  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  of  Elizabeth's  position  in  her  sistcr^s  court, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  is  the  same  man,  who  had  intrigued 
with  the  conspirators  to  supply  them  with  arms,  and  that  his  information 
is  avowedly  only  hearsay  evidence.  After  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
enrich  these  pages  with  the  account  given  by  an  English  contemporary 
of  one  of  the  pageants  that  were  devised  for  her  pleasure,  by  the 
courteous  dragon  by  whom  the  captive  princess  was  guarded,  in  her 
own  fair  mansion  of  Hatfield  and  other  domains  adjacent.' 

^In  April,  the  same  year  (1557),  she  was  escorted  from  Hatfield  to 
Enfield  chase,  by  a  retinue  of  twelve  ladies,  clothed  in  white  satin,  on 
ambling  palfreys,  and  twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horseback,  that 


*  MS.  Cotton;  Vjtell.,  f.  5;  Suype. 
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her  grace  might  hunt  the  hart  At  entering  the  chase  or  forest,  she 
met  by  fifty  archers  in  scarlet  boots  and  yelloir  caps,  armed  with  gilded 
bows ;  one  of  whom  presented  her  a  silver-headed  arrow  winged  wilh 
peacock's  feathers.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  the  devising  of  this  show. 
At  the  close  of  the  sport,  her  grace  was  gratified  with  the  privilegQ  of 
cutting  the  buck's  throat,'^ — a  com[riiment  of  which  diabeth,  who 
delighted  in  bear-baitings  and  other  savage  amosemoits  of  those  semi- 
bar^rous  da3rs,  was  not  unlikely  to  avail  herself.  When  her  nster) 
queen  Mary,  visited  her  at  Hatfield,  Elizabeth  adorned  her  great  stale- 
chamber  for  her  majesty's  reception,  with  a  sumptuous  suit  of  tapestry^ 
representing  the  siege  of  Antioch ;  and  after  supper  a  [day  was  per- 
formed by  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's ;  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the 
children  sang,  and  was  accompanied  on  the  virginals  by  no  jneaner 
musician  than  the  princess  Elizabeth  herself.'  The  account  of  Elin- 
beth'^s  visit  to  the  queen  at  Richmond,  and  the  splendid  banquet  and 
pageant  which  Mary,  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  with 
whom  her  majesty  was  long  in  consultation  on  the  subject,  devised  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  sister,  has  been  described  in  the  life  of  queen 
Mary.' 

The  pleasant  and  sisterly  intercourse,  which  was  for  a  brief  time 
established  between  these  royal  ladies,  was  destined  to  be  once  more 
interrupted,  by  the  pertinacious  interference  of  king  Philip,  in  favour  of 
his  friend's  matrimonial  suit  for  Elizabeth.  Her  hand  was,  probably,  the 
reward  with  which  that  monarch  had  promised  to  giierdon  his  brave 
friend,  for  his  good  services  at  St.  Quentin,  but  the  gallant  Savoyard 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  win  a  battle  in  the  field,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, than  to  conquer  the  determination  of  an  obdurate  lady  love. 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  to  please  any  one,  and 
as  she  made  her  refusal  a  matter  of  conscience,  the  queen  ceased  to  im- 
portune her  on  the  subject  Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  to 
compel  his  reluctant  wife,  to  interpose  her  authority,  to  force  Elizabeth 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  he  had  made  for  her,  and  Mary  proved,  that  she 
had,  on  occasion,  a  will  of  her  own,  as  well  as  her  sister.  In  short,  the 
ladies  made  common  cause,  and  quietly  resisted  his  authority.'  He  had 
sent  his  two  noble  kinswomen,  the  duchesses  of  Parma  and  Lorraine, 
to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  comply  with  his  desire,  and  to  convey  her  to 
the  continent,  as  the  bride  elect  of  his  friend,  but  Elizabeth,  by  her  sis- 
ter's advice,  declined  receiving  these  fair  envoys,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return  without  fulfilling  the  object  of  their  mission. 

Meantime,  Elizabeth  received  several  overtures  from  the  ambassadoi 
of  the  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining her  in  marriage  for  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Eric.^  She  declined 
listening  to  this  proposal,  because  it  was  not  made  to  her  through  thi 
medium  of  the  queen,  her  sister.  The  ambassador  told  her,  in  reply, 
^  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  his  master,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour,  thought  it  most  proper  to  make  the  first  application  to  herself. 


« MS.  Cotton ;  Vitell.,  f.  5.  •  Vol.  v.  •  See  Marys  Life,  voL  v. 
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in  Older  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her,  to  enter  into 
rach  an  alliance,  and  if  she  signified  her  consent,  he  would  then,  as  a 
king,  propose  it  in  due  form  to  her  majesty."  This  delicacy  of  feeling 
vas  in  unison  with  the  chivalric  character  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  hav- 
ing delivered  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  achieved  the  refor- 
mation of  her  church  without  persecution  or  blooilshed,  and  regarding 
Dizaheth  as  a  protestant  princess  who  was  suffering  for  conscience' 
tike,  was  nobly  desirous  of  making  her  his  daughter-in-law.  Elizabeth, 
however,  wlio  had  previously  rejected  the  heir  of  his  neighbour,  Chris* 
liin  of  Denmark,  desired  the  Swedish  envoy  to  inform  his  master  ^  that 
she  could  not  listen  to  any  proposals  of  the  kind  that  were  not  conveyed 
to  her  through  the  queen's  authority,"  and  at  the  same  time  declared, 
*^that  if  lefl  to  her  own  free  will  she  would  always  prefer  a  maiden 
life.''  This  affiur  reaching  her  majesty's  ears,  she  sent  for  sir  Thomas 
Pope  to  court,  and  having  received  from  him  a  full  account  of  this 
secret  transaction,  she  expressed  herself  well  pleased  with  the  wise  and 
dutiful  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  and  directed  him  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
expressive  of  her  approbation.  When  sir  Thomas  Pope  returned  to 
Hatfield,  Mary  commanded  him  to  repeat  her  commendations  to  the 
princess,  and  to  inform  her  ^  that  an  official  communication  had  now 
been  made  to  her,  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  touching  the  match  with 
his  son,  on  which  she  desired  sir  Thomas  to  ascertain  her  sister's  senti- 
ments from  her  own  lips,  and  to  communicate  how  her  grace  stood 
iftcted  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  marriage  in  general.'^ ' 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  compliance  with  this  injunction,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  what  passed  between  himself  and  Elizabeth  on  the 
sntject : — 

"  First,  after  I  had  declared  to  ber  grace  bow  well  the  queen's  majesty  liked 
tf  her  prudent  and  honourablo  answer  made  to  the  same  messenger  (from  the 
ling  of  Sweden),  I  then  openefl  imto  her  grace,  the  effects  of  the  said  messen- 
ger s  credence,  which  after  her  grace  had  heard,  I  said  that  the  queen's  highness 
tad  sent  me  to  her  grace,  not  only  to  declare  the  same,  but  aUo  to  understand 
Low  her  grace  liked  the  said  motion.  Whereunto,  after  a  little  pause,  her  grace 
answered  in  form  following: — 

**  Master  Pope,  I  require  you,  after  my  most  bumble  commendations  unto  the 
i^een's  majesty,  to  render  unto  the  same  like  thanks,  thnt  it  pleased  her  high- 
oeH  of  her  goodness,  to  conceive  so  well  of  my  answer  made  to  the  said  mes- 
senger, and  herewilhal  of  her  princely  commendation,  with  j>uch  ^peed  to  com- 
mand you  by  your  letters,  to  signify  the  same  unto  mc,  who  before  remnine<l 
wonderfully  perplexed,  fearing  that  her  majesty  might  mistake  the  same,  for 
vhich  her  goodness  I  acknowledge  myself  bound  to  honour,  servo,  love,  and 
obey  her  highness  during  my  life.  Requiring  you  also  to  say  unto  her  majesty, 
that  in  the  king,  my  brother's  time,  there  was  offered  me  a  very  honourable 
marriage  or  two,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  treat  with  me  touching  the  same, 
vhereunio  I  made  my  humble  suit  unto  his  highness  (as  some  of  honour  yet 
living  can  be  testimonies),  that  it  would  like  the  same  (king  Edward)  to  give 
me  leave  with  his  grace's  favour  to  remain  in  that  estate  I  was.  which  of  all 
others  best  pleased  me,  and  in  good  faith.  I  pray  you  say  unto  hpr  highness,  I 
iin  even  at  this  present  of  the  same  mind,  and  so  intend  to  <>ontinue  with  her 
msjeMy's  favour,  assuring  her  highness  I  so  well  like  this  state,  as  I  persuade 
mvself  there  is  not  any  kind  of  life  comparable  to  it.     And  as  concerning  mj 
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liking  the  motion  made  by  tlie  said  mesnenger,  I  bc^e^h  you  mj  unto  hm 
majesty,  tha'  to  my  remembrance  I  nerer  hea«-d  c'  hit  matter  before  this  tinMi 
and  that  I  so  well  like  both  tlie  message  and  the  messenger,  as  I  shall  mofl 
humbly  pray  God  upon  my  knees,  that  from  henceforth  I  mav  never  hear  of  the 
one  nor  the  other/* 


Not  the  most  citiI  way  in  the  world,  it  must  be  owned, 
a  remarkably  civil  ofler,  but  Elizabeth  gives  her  reason,  in  a  maniMr 
artfully  calculated  to  ingratiate  herself  with  her  royal  sisler.  ^Aod 
were  there  nothing  else,"  pursues  she,  ^  to  move  me  to  mislike  the  mo- 
tion, other  than  that  his  master  would  attempt  the  same  without  making 
the  queen's  majesty  privy  thereunto,  it  were  cause  sufficient."  *^  And 
when  her  grace  had  thus  ended,"  resumes  sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  conclu- 
sion, ^  I  was  so  bold,  as  of  myself,  to  say  unto  her  grace,  her  putkm 
iirst  required,  that  I  thought  few  or  none  would  believe  but  her  gnca 
would  be  right  well  contented  to  marry,  so  there  were  some  AonoMraUf 
nuariage  offered  her,  by  the  queen's  highness,  or  with  her  majesty?! 
assent  Whereunto  her  grace  answered,  ^  What  I  shall  do  heroifter  I 
know  not,  but  I  assure  you,  upon  my  truth  and  fidelity,  and  as  God  be 
merciful  unto  me,  1  am  not  at  this  time  otherwise  minded  than  I  have 
declared  unto  you.  No,  though  1  were  offered  tlie  greatest  prince  in  all 
Europe.'  "  Sir  Thomas  Pope  adds  his  own  opinion  of  these  protesta* 
tions,  in  tiie  following  sly  comment,  ^^  And  yet  percase  (perhaps)  the 
queen's  majesty  may  conceive  this  rather  to  proceed  of  a  maidenly 
shamefaced ness«  than  upon  any  such  certain  determination." 

This  important  letter  is  among  the  llarleian  MSS.,  and  is  endorsed, 
^  The  lady  Elizabeth,  her  grace's  answer,  made  at  Hatfield,  the  26th  of 
April,  1558,  to  sir  T.  Pope,  knt.,  being  sent  from  the  queen's  majesty  to 
understand  how  her  grace  liked  of  the  motion  of  marriage,  made  by  ihe 
king  elect  of  Swetheland's  messenger.'"  It  affords  unquestionable  proof, 
that  Elizabeth  was  allowed  full  liberty  to  decide  for  herself,  as  to  her 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  Protestant  suitor  for  her  hand,  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, king  Philip,  not  being  so  much  as  consulted  on  the  subject 
Camden  asserts,  ^  that  aficr  Philip  had  given  up  the  attempt  of  forcing 
her  to  wed  his  friend,  Philibert  of  Savoy,  he  would  fain  have  made  up  a 
marriage  between  her  and  his  own  son,  don  Carlos,  who  was  then  a  boy 
of  sixteen ;  but  he  finally,  when  he  became  a  widower,  offered  himself 
to  her  acceptance,  instead  of  his  heir. 

Elizabeth  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  any  implication  in  Stafford's 
rebellion,  but  among  the  Spaniards  a  report  was  circulated,  that  her 
hand  was  destined  to  reward  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom  the 
insurrection  was  quelled.  There  were  also  rumours  of  an  engagement 
between  her  and  the  earl  of  Arundel.  These  are  mentioned  in  Gonsales.' 
She  is  always  called  ^  Madame  Isabel"  in  contemporary  Spanish  memoirs. 
Though  much  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary,  the  evidences  of  history 
prove,  that  Elizabeth  was  on  amicable  terms  with  queen  Mar}'  at  the  time 
of  lier  death,  and  for  some  months  previous  to  that  event. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  count  de  Feria,  one  of  Philip's  most 
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eoofidential  coansellors,  brought  the  dying  queen  a  letter  from  her  ab- 
j«iit  consort,  who,  already  embarrassed  in  a  war  with  France,  and  dread- 
ii^  the  possibility  of  the  queen  of  Scots  being  placed  on  the  throne, 
ppqoested  Mary  to  declare  Elizabeth  her  successor.  The  queen  had  an- 
Otipsted  his  desire,  by  her  previous  appointment  of  Elizabeth,  from 
whoa  she,  however,  exacted  a  profession  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  creed. 

Elizabeth  complained,  "  that  the  queen  should  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
her  fiiith,"  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  duchess  of  Feria,  added,  ^^  That  she 
prayed  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her  alive,  if  she 
wete  not  a  tree  Roman  Catholic."  *  Although  Elizabeth  never  scrupled 
throaghont  her  life  to  pacrifice  truth  to  expediency,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  could,  to  secure  a  temporal  advantage,  utter  so  awful 
a  peijury.  She  afterwards  told  count  Feria,  that  ^^  she  acknowledged 
the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament :  at  least,  so  the  count  affirmed,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Philip  H.  the  day  before  queen  Mary  died.  She  like- 
wise assured  the  lord  Lamar  of  her  sincerity  in  this  belief,  and  added, 
•*  that  she  did  now  and  then  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary."  Strype,  who 
quotes  documents  in  support  of  these  words  of  Elizabeth,  offers  no  con- 
tradiction to  them.' 

Eld  win  Sandys,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  gives  a  very  different  report 
of  the  communication  which  passed  between  the  royal  sisters.  "  Mary, 
not  long  before  her  death,"  says  he,'  *'  sent  two  members  of  her  council 
to  her  sister  Elizabetli,  and  commanded  them  to  let  her  know  ^  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  bequeath  to  her  the  royal  crown,  together  with  the 
dignity  that  she  was  then  in  possession  of  by  right  of  inheritance.'  In 
iftum,  however,  for  this  great  favour  conferred  upon  her,  she  required 
of  her  three  things :  first, '  that  she  would  not  change  her  privy  coun- 
cil;' secondly,  'that  she  would  make  no  alteration  in  religion;'  and, 
thirdly, '  that  she  would  discharge  her  debts,  and  satisfy  her  creditors.' 
□izabeth  replied  in  these  terms : — '  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
cueen''s  illness,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  thank  her  for  her 
inieution  of  giving  me  the  crown  of  this  realm,  for  she  has  neither  the 
power  of  bestowing  it  upon  me,  nor  can  I  lawfully  be  deprived  of  it, 
p.nce  it  is  my  peculiar  and  hereditary  right.  With  respect  to  the  coun- 
cil. 1  think  myself  as  much  at  liberty  to  choose  my  councillors  as  she 
WM  to  choose  hers.  As  to  religion,  I  promise  thus  much,  that  1  will 
lot  change  it,  provided,  only,  that  it  can  be  proved  by  the  word  of  God. 
which  shall  be  the  only  foundation  and  rule  of  my  religion.  Lastly,  in 
requiring  the  payment  of  her  debts,  she  seems  to  me  to  require  nothing 
more  than  what  is  just,  and  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall  be  paid  as 
iras  may  lie  in  my  power.'  "* 

Such  is  the  contradictory  evidence  given  by  two  contemporaries,  one 
pf  whom,  Jane  Dormer,  afterwards  duchess  of  Feria,  certainly  had  the 
*ure5t  means  of  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  she  was 
one  of  the  most  trusted  of  queen  Mary's  ladies  in  waiting ;  and  her  sub- 
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sequent  marrUge  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  conde  de 
tended  to  enlighten  her  still  more  on  the  transactions  between  the  dying 
queen  and  the  princess.  Dr.  Sandys  was  not  in  England  at  the  timai 
and  merely  quotes  the  statement  of  a  nameless  correspondent  as  to  the 
afl&irs  in  England.  The  loAy  tone  of  Elizabeth's  reply  suited  not  the 
deep  dissimulation  of  her  cbaracter,  and  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
fact,  that  tflie  was  at  that  time,  in  all  outward  observances,  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  She  continued  to  attend  the  mass,  and  all  other 
Catholic  observances,  a  full  month  after  her  sister's  death,  and  till  she 
had  clearly  ascertained  that  the  Protestant  party  was  the  moat  numer- 
ous,  and  likely  to  obtain  the  ascendancy.  If,  therefore,  she  judged  thai 
degree  of  caution  necessary  after  the  sovereign  authority  was  in  her  own 
hands,  was  it  likely  that  she  would  d^lare  her  opinion  while  the  CSi- 
tholics,  who  surrounded  the  dying  bed  of  Mary,  were  exercising  the 
whole  power  of  the  crown  ?  Her  answer  was  probably  comprised  in 
language  sufficiently  mystified  to  conceal  her  real  intentions  from  Mary 
and  her  counsellors. 

On  the  lOih  of  November,  count  Feria,  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
of  his  royal  master,  went  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  princess,  and  to 
offer  her  the  assurances  of  don  Philip's  friendship  and  good  will.  Eli- 
zabeth was  then  at  the  house  of  lord  Clinton,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
LfOndon.  There  Feria  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  her, 
which  forms  an  important  episode  in  the  early  personal  annals  of  this 
great  sovereign.  The  particulars  are  related  by  Feria,  himself,  in  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  Philip.'  He  says,  ^  the  princess  received  him  well, 
though  not  so  cordially  as  on  former  occasions."  He  supped  with  her 
and  lady  Clinton,  and,  after  supper,  opened  the  discourse,  according  to 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  king  his  master.  The  prin- 
cess had  three  of  her  ladies  in  attendance,  but  she  told  the  count  ^  they 
understood  no  other  language  than  English,  so  he  might  speak  before 
them."  He  replied,  ^^  that  he  should  be  well  pleased  if  the  whole  world 
heard  what  he  had  to  say." 

Elizabeth  expressed  herself  as  much  gratified  by  the  count's  visit,  and 
the  obliging  message  he  had  brought  from  his  sovereign,  of  whom  she 
spoke  in  friendly  terms,  and  acknowledged,  that  she  had  been  under 
some  obligations  to  him  when  she  was  in  prison ;  but  when  the  count 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  indebted,  for  the  recognition 
of  her  right  to  the  royal  succession,  neither  to  queen  Mary  nor  her 
council,  but  solely  to  don  Philip,  she  exhibited  some  degree  of  incre- 
dulity. In  the  same  conference,  Elizabeth  complained  ^^  that  she  had 
never  been  given  more  that  3000Z.  of  maintenance,'  and  that  she  knew 
the  king  had  received  large  sums  of  money."  The  count  contradicted' 
this,  because  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  queen  Mary  had  once  given  her 
7000/.,  and  some  jewels  of  great  value,  to  relieve  her  from  debts  in 
which  she  had  involved  herself,  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  some 
expensive  entertainments,  in  the  way  of  ballets.  She  then  observed. 
^  that  Philip  had  tried  hard  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial 
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with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  bat  that  she  knew  how  much  favour 
the  queen  had  lost  by  marrying  a  foreigner."  The  count  probably  felt 
the  incivility  of  this  remark,  but  only  replied  carelessly,  in  general 
tenns.'  Here  the  details  of  the  conversation  end,  and  Feria  proceeds  to 
oommunicate  his  own  opinion  of  the  princess.'  ^*  It  appears  to  me,'^ 
■ys  he,'  ^that  she  is  a  woman  of  extreme  vanity,  but  acute.  She 
meam  gmtly  to  admire  her  father's  system  of  government.  I  fear 
Buch  that  in  religion  she  will  not  go  right,  as  she  seems  inclined  to 
frvonr  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  heretics,  and  they  tell  me,  the  ladies 
who  mre  mhont  her,  are  all  so.  She  appears  highly  indignant  at  the 
things  that  have  been  done  against  her  during  her  sister's  reign.  She  is 
Bucfa  attached  to  the  people,  and  is  very  confident  that  they  are  all  on 
ber  side,  (which  is  indeed  true ;)  in  fact,  she  says  *  it  is  they  that  have 
placed  her  in  the  position  she  at  present  holds,'  as  the  declared  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown."  On  this  point,  Elizabeth,  with  great  spirit,  re- 
fbsed  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  under  any  obligation  either  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  his  council,  or  even  to  the  nobles  of  England,  though  she 
ttid  *^  that  they  had  all  pledged  themselves  to  remain  faithful  to  her." 
*  hideed,"  concludes  the  count.  ^^  there  is  not  a  heretic  or  traitor  in  all 
the  realm  who  has  not  started,  as  if  from  the  grave,  to  seek  her  and 
ofler  her  their  homage." 

Two  or  three  days  before  her  death,  queen  Mary  sent  Jane  Dormer 
to  deliver  the  crown  jewels  to  Elizabeth,  togfether  with  her  dying  re- 
quests to  that  princess,  ^  first,  that  she  would  be  good  to  her  servants ; 
secondly,  that  she  would  repay  the  sums  of  money  that  had  been  lent 
on  privy  seals ;  and,  lastly,  that  she  would  continue  the  church  as  she 
had  re-established  it."*  Philip  had  directed  his  envoy  to  add  to  these 
jewels  a  valuable  casket  of  his  own,  which  he  had  left  at  Wliitehall, 
ind  which  Klizabeth  had  always  greatly  admired.  In  memory  of  the 
various  civilities  this  monarch  had  shown  to  Elizabeth,  she  always  kept 
his  portrait  in  her  bedchamber,  even  after  they  became  deadly  political 
foes. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  Mary's  life,  Hatfield  became  the  resort 
of  the  time-serving  courtiers,  who  sought  to  worship  Elizabeth  as  the 
rising  sun.  The  conde  de  Feria  readily  penetrated  the  secret  of  those 
who  were  destined  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  her  councils,  and 
predicted  that  Cecil  would  be  her  principal  secretary.  She  diil  not  con- 
ceal her  dislike  of  her  kinsman,  cardinal  Pole,  then  on  his  death-bed. 
^  He  had  never,"  she  said,  *'  paid  her  any  attention,  and  had  caused  her 
ereat  annoyance."  There  is,  in  Leli,  a  long  controversial  dialogue  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  him,  in  which  the  princess  appears  to  have  the  best 
cf  ilie  ar^ument^  but,  however  widely  he  might  differ  with  her  on  theo- 
loofiral  subjects^  he  always  treated  her  with  the  respect  due  to  her  ele- 
vated rank,  and  opposed  the  murderous  policy  of  her  determined  foe, 
Gardiner.     He  wrote  to  her  in  his  last  illness,  requesting  her  "  to  give 

*  The  expression  iiiwl  by  Feria  is.  Para  payar  citrtai  tropag  alnnanaM 
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credit  to  what  th#  daan  of  Worcetter  could  my  in  bit  behalf  not  doiAl* 
ing  but  hit  explanations  would  be  iwtii&ctory  ■,"  but  her  pleaanre  or 
displeasure  was  of  little  moment  .to  him.iil.Uiat.l^prt  fy^  ^  **Df^  >b 
the  waning  glass  of  life  ebbed  with  him  scareelj  less  quickly  fhan  with 
hii  departing  sovereign  and  friend,  qoeea  Uaiy.  She  died  oa  the  Ulh 
of  November,  he  on  the  18th. 

Reports  of  the  death  of  Mary  were  certainly  circulated  sopie  hour 
before  it  took  place,  and  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who  was  secretly 
employed  by  Elizabeth  to  give  her  the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of 
that  event,  rode  off  at  fiery  speed  to  Uatfield  to  communicate  the  tidings. 
The  caution  of  Elizabeth  tau|[ht  her  that  it  was  dangerous  to  take  any 
steps  towards  her  own  recognition  till  she  could  ascertain,  to  a  eertaio- 
ty,  the  truth  of  a  report  that  might  only  have  been  devised,  to  betngr 
her  into  some  act  .mat  might  &  construed  into  treason.  She  badb 
Throckmorton  ^  hasten  to  &e  palace,  and  request  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber,  who  was  in  her  confidence,  if  the  queen  were  really 
dead,  to  send  her,  as  a  token,  the  black  enamelled  ring  which  her  ma* 
jesty  wore  night  and  day."  The  circumstances  are  quaintly  versified^ 
in  the  precious  Throckmorton  metrical  chronicle  of  the  ^  Life  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton." 

**Then  I,  who  was  misliked  of  the  timef 

Obscurely  sought  to  live  scant  seen  at  all, 
So  far  was  I  from  seeking  up  to  climb. 

As  that  I  thought  it  well  to  scape  a  fiilL 
Elizabeth  I  visited  by  stealth, 
As  one  who  wished  her  quietness  with  health. 

**  Repairing  oft  to  Hatfield,  where  she  lay, 

My  duty  not  to  slack  that  I  did  owe, 
The  queen  fell  very  sick  as  we  heard  say, 

The  truth  whereof  her  sister  ought  to  know, 
That  her  none  might  of  malice  undermine, 
A  secret  means  herself  did  quickly  find. 

**  She  said  (since  nought  exceodeth  woman's  fears^ 

Who  still  do  dread  some  baits  of  subtlety,) 
*  Sir  Nicholas,  know  a  ring  my  sister  wears, 

Enamelled  black,  a  pledge  of  loyalty. 
The  which  the  king  of  Spain  in  spousals  gave,— 
If  ought  fall  out  amiss,  't  is  that  I  crave. 

o'But  hark,  ope  not  yonr  lips  to  any  one 

In  hope  as  to  obtain  of  courtesy, 
Unless  you  know  my  sister  first  be  gone. 

For  grudging  minds  will  soon  eoyne  treachery,* 
So  shall  thyself  be  safe  and  us  be  sure ; 
Who  takes  no  hurt  shall  neeii  no  care  of  cure. 

**  *Her  djring  day  shall  thee  such  credit  get. 
That  all  will  forward  be  to  pleasure  thee. 


*Tnis  line  stands  thus  in  tl»e  MS.,  which  boing  beautifully  written,  no  mistake 
can  ari9e  on  the  part  of  the  transcril^er.  Eliznbotirs  meaning  seems  to  be,  tba* 
ine  ring  was  not  to  be  sought  tilt  3>Iary's  death.  Cotn  treachery,  we  think,  should 
be  the  phrase  in  the  fourth  line.  • 
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And  none  at  all  shall  seek  thy  suit  to  let  (hinder) 

But  go  and  come,  and  look  here  to  find  me.' 
Thence  to  the  court  I  gal  lopped  in  post, 
Where,  when  I  camef  the  jqueeu  gave  up  the  ghost. 

•*  Tkg  ring  received^  my  brethren,  which  lay 

In  London  town  with  me,*  to  Hatfield  went, 

And  as  we  rode,  there  met  us  by  the  way 
An  old  acquaintance  hoping  avancement, 

A  sugared  bait,  that  brought  us  to  our  bane, 

But  chiefly  me  who  therewithal  was  ta'en. 

*  I  egged  them  on  with  promise  of  reward  ; 
I  thought  if  neither  credit  nor  some  gnin 
Fell  to  their  share,  the  world  went  very  hard 
Yet  reckoned  I  without  mine  host  in  vain. 

•  •••••• 

**  When  to  the  court  I  and  my  brother  oame, 

My  news  was  stale,  but  yet  she  knew  them  true, 

But  see  how  crossly  things  began  to  frame, 

The  cardinal  died,  whose  death  my  friends  may  rue, 

For  then  lord  Gray  and  I  were  sent,  in  hope 

To  find  some  writings  to  or  from  the  pope." 

While  Throckmorton  was  on  his  road  back  to  London,  Mary  expired, 
ind  ere  he  could  return  with  the  ring  to  satisfy  Elizabeth  of  the  truth 
uf  that  event,  which  busy  rumour  had  ante-dated,  a  deputation  from  the 
late  queen's  council  had  already  arrived  at  Ilattield,'  to  apprise  her  of 
ihe  demise  of  her  sister,  and  to  offer  their  homage  to  her  as  their  right- 
lul  sovereign.  Though  well  prepared  for  the  intelligence,  slie  appeared 
at  lir^t  amazed  and  overpowered  at  what  she  heard,  and,  drawing  a  deep 
respiration,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  exclaimed: — ''  O  domino  fac^ 
turn  est  illud^  et  est  mirabih  in  oculis  nostris  ."'  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
li  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,"  *  "  which,"  says  our  authority,  (sir  Robert 
Naunton,)  **  we  find  to  this  day  on  the  stamp  of  her  gold,  with  this  on 
her  silver — Posui  Deum  adjutorem  meum?'**  "  1  have  chosen  God  for 
my  helper." 

Eight-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  Elizabeth,  in  a  conversation  with 
ihe  envoys  of  France,  Chasteauneuf  and  Bellievre,  spoke  of  the  tears 
which  she  had  shed  on  the  death  of  her  sister  Mary,  but  she  is  the  only 
[•erson  by  whom  they  were  ever  recorded. 

'Ai  tlie  clojieof  the  year  1550,  Throckmonon,  who  had  been  banished  by  Mary 
f  r  hifi  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Wyat,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  paying 
t.':e  jit-nalty  of  his  life,  ventured  to  return  to  England.     He  j^rivateiy  paid  his 

'juri  to  the  prinros:*  Elizabeth,  who  employed  him,  on  the  report  of  her  sister's 
•''^ith.  to  asrertain  the  truth  thereof:  this  he  eflfected  dexterously  and  secretly. 
He  was  a  faitliful,  but  a  bold  adviser,  and  soon  came  to  isi^ue  with  the  new 
'Mwen:  their  p<jint  of  dispute  was  on  the  propriety  of  excluding  £iome  zealous 
Caiholic  lords  from  the  council ;  the  queen  wished  to  rotain  them,  sir  Nicholas 
Thrrickmorton  insisted  on  their  dismission.  The  queen,  irritated  by  the  freedom 
f{  his  ren»on*rranre3,  exclaimeil,  «*  God's  death,  villain,  I  will  have  thy  head  !" 

A  remark  which  proves  that  swearing  was  an  accomplishnient  of  her  youth. 
Timickniorton  very  coolly  replied  to  this  threat — 

-You  will  do  well,  madam,  to  consider,  in  that  case,  how  you  will  aAerwardi 
ke»'p  yojir  own  on  your  shoulders." 

'  Tbrockmortou  M^b.  '  Psalm  cxviii.  23.  ^  Fragmenta  Regalia. 
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Recognition  of  Elizabedi  in  psrUament — ^I^^laimed  qqaen  in  WettmiiMer  Hill^ 
&c. — Her  firtt  oooncil — Gscil  placed  «t  the  helni— BlinUMth  ■  elate  enttj  iam 
LondoD  —  Sojourn  at  the  Tower — Attends  her  titter's  funeral  —  Temporises 
with  church  reform  —  Hears  mass  for  a  month-^ Rejects  it  on  Christmas  day 
•~Her  coronation — PageanU  and  processions— She  re-establishes  the  reformed 
church — ^Declares  that  she  will  die  a  Tirgin — ^Refiises  Philip  IL-— Her  perilons 
position  in  Europe — ^Instals  her  fhTourite,  Robert  Dudley,  as  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter—  Suitors  for  her  hand  — Fetes  to  the  French  unbassador  —  Tournament, 
itfC. — Wooed  by  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Arundel  — They  are  rivalled  by  lore 
Robert  Dudley — Scandals  regarding  Elizabeth — Offers  of  the  archduke  Charles 
and  Eric  of  Sweden — Portraits  of  Elizabeth  —  ReiK>ru  of  her  marriage  with 
Robert  Dudley — Her  popular  charities — £liza)>eth'8  coinage  and  coins — Her 
antipathy  to  J.  Knox — Her  visit  to  tlie  Mint — Progress  through  the  city — Cen> 
sures  the  marriages  of  the  Clergy — Severity  to  lady  K.  Gray — Difl'erences  with 
the  queen  of  Scots — Refuses  her  safe  conduct^Entertains  the  grand  prior  of 
France. 

While  queen  Mary  lay  on  lier  death-bed,  the  greatest  alarm  had  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  expected  crisis.  A  con  tern porar)*,  who  watched 
closely  the  temper  of  the  public,  thus  describes  the  anxieties  of  the  re- 
sponsible part  of  the  community  : — ^  The  rich  were  fearful,  the  wise 
careful,  the  honestly-disposed  doubtful,^'  and  he  adds,  emphatically, 
^  the  discontented  and  desperate  were  joyful,  wishing  for  strife  as  the 
door  for  plimder." '  All  persons,  therefore,  who  had  anything  to  lose, 
whatever  their  religious  bias  might  be,  must  have  felt  relieved  at  the 
peaceable  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  parliament  (which  was 
then  sitting)  assembled  betimes,  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  de- 
mise of  the  crown  w^as,  however,  only  known  in  the  palace.  Before 
noon.  Dr.  Heath,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  lord-chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, sent  a  message  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
questing ^  that  he,  with  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  nether  house, 
would  without  delay  adjourn  to  the  upper  house,  to  give  their  assents, 
in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance."  When  the  commons  were 
assembled  in  the  House  of  Lords,  silence  being  proclaimed,  lord-chan- 
cellor Heath  addressed  the  united  senate  in  these  words : — 

•*Tbe  cause  of  your  siimnions  hither,  at  this  time,  is  to  signify  to  you,  that  all 
the  lonK  here  proKMit.  are  ceriainly  cvriitied,  that  Go<l  ihid  inoming  hath  called 

•0  his  mercy  our  late  sovereign  lady,  queen  Mary;  which  ha[>,as  it  is  most  heavy 

^~^^~  ■ 

*  Biiihop  Godwin. 

(104) 
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•nd  grieroas  to  Qt,  m  have  we  no  less  cauM,  otherwise,  to  rejoice  with  praise  to 
Alniigl.iy  God,  for  leaving  to  us  a  true,  lawful,  and  right  inheritrix  to  tlie  crown 
cfthi«  realm,  which  is  the  lady  Elisabeth,  second  daughter  to  our  late  sovereign, 
of  noble  nncmory,  Henry  VIIL,  and  sister  to  our  said  late  queen,  of  whose  most 
lawful  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  tlianks  be  to  God.  we  need  not  doubt.* 

"Albeit  the  parliament  (house  of  commons),  by  tlie  heavy  accident  of  queen 
Mary's  death,  did  dissolve,*  yet,  as  they  had  been  elected  to  represent  tlie  com- 
mon people  of  the  realm,  and  to  deal  for  them  in  matters  of  state,  they  could  no 
a-ay  better  discharge  that  trust  than  iu  joining  with  the  lords  in  publi:ihing  tho 
xkpxt  »uccession  to  the  crown.* 

^Wherefore  the  lords  of  this  house  have  determined,  with  your  assents  and 
itinsentj.  to  pass  fiom  hence  into  the  palace,  and  there  to  proclaim  the  lady 
Elizabeth  queen  of  this  realm,  without  any  further  tract  of  time.'* 

**-  God  rave  queen  Elizabeth !''  was  the  response  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons to  the  speech  of  their  lord-chancellor — ^  Long  may  queen  Eliza- 
beth reign  over  us  P'  ^And  so,"  adds  our  chronicle,  ^  was  this  parlia- 
ment dissolved  by  the  act  of  God.'^ 

Thus,  through  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  lord-chancellor  of 
England,  was  the  title  of  queen  Elizabeth  rendered  indisputable,  for  her 
first  proclamation  and  recognition,  were  rendered  most  solemn  acts  of 
parliament.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  but  that  Heath  must  have  foreseen 
his  own  doom,  and  that  of  his  religion,  of  which  he  was  at  that  moment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expiring  Pole,  the  ostensible  head  in  England, 
vet  it  is  most  evident,  that  he  preferred  consulting  the  general  good,  by 
averting  a  civil  war,  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  particular  class.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  his  conduct,  at  this  crisis,  secured  the  loyalty  of 
tlie  Catholics  of  England  to  Elizabeth. 

All  the  important  acts  of  the  united  houses  of  parliament  respecting 
the  recognition  of  queen  Elizabeth,  were  completed  before  tiie  clock 
struck  twelve,  that  17th  of  November.^  The  lords,  with  the  heralds, 
then  entered  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  directly  before  its  hall  door, 
after  several  solemn  soundings  of  trumpets,  the  new  queen  was  pro- 
claimed ^  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  defender  of  the  faith,"  &c.  '^  This,"  &c.,  hides  an  im- 
portant historical  fact — namely,  that  she  was  not  then  proclaimed 
supreme  head  of  the  church. 

The  young  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  earl-marshal,  accompanied  by  several 
bishops  and  nobles,  then  went  into  the  city,  where  they  met  the  lord- 
mayor  and  civic  authorities,  and  the  heralds  proclaimed  queen  Elizabeth 
at  the  cross  of  Cheapside.  In  the  afternoon,  all  the  city  bells  rang, 
bonfires  were  lighted,  ale  and  wine  distributed,  and  the  populace  invited 
to  feast  at  tables  put  out  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  citizens  j  all  signs  of 

^Hulin&hcd.  vol.  ii.,  p.  1764,  first  cdiiion,  1077. 

'Sinrli  wni«  the  law  of  the  realm  till  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  William  III.,  cap. 
15.  whiHi  enacted  that  parliament  should  sit  for  bix  months,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
lolved  by  the  reifying  mrmarrh. 

'  Buy  ward's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  Camden  Society,  p.  2.  The  important  speech 
uf  lord-clmncellor  Heath  is  conjointly  preserved  in  Hayward  and  llolinshed. 
Drake's  Parliamentary  History,  aAer  quoting  the  journals  of  the  liouse,  indiguautly 
points  out  Rapin's  deliberate  falsification  on  this  point  of  history. 

*HoUnsbed,  voL  ii.,  p.  1784. 
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mourning  for  the  deceased  queen  being  entirely  lost  in  joy  for  the 
sion  of  her  sister.  So  passed  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  — 
a  day  which  came  to  cheer  with  hope  a  season  of  nniTersal  tribalation 
and  misery :  for,  besides  the  inquisitorial  cruelties  of  Bonner,  which  had 
proved  plague  sufficient  to  the  London  citizens,  it  was  a  time  of  faoiine 
and  of  pestilence  more  universal  than  the  plague,  which  usually  con- 
fined  its  ravages  to  great  cities.  Many  thousands  bad,  in  the  autumn  of 
1 558,  fallen  victims  to  a  fever  called  a  quotidian  agoe,  but  which  waa, 
d()ubtle.«4,  a  malignant  typhus.  It  had  broken  out  in  the  harvest,  and 
carried  otiTso  many  country  people,  that  the  harvest  rotted  on  the  ground 
for  want  of  liands.  Great  numbers  of  ecclesiastics  had  died  of  thia 
fever ;  thirteen  bishops  died  in  the  course  of  four  months ;  and  to  thia 
circumstance  the  facile  change  of  religion,  which  took  place  directly, 
may  partly  be  attributed.  Cardinal  Pcue  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death; 
Christopherson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Griffin,  bishop  of  Rochester^ 
were  either  dying  or  dead. 

While  these  important  scenes  were  transacting  in  her  senate  and 
metropolis,  the  new  sovereign  remained,  probably  out  of  respect  to  her 
sister's  memor)',  in  reiirement  at  Hatfield,  and  the  ceremony  of  her  pro- 
clamation did  not  take  place  there  till  the  19th,  when  it  was  performed 
before  the  gates  of  Hatfield  House.  In  the  same  day  and  hour,  however, 
in  which  her  acce:!i8ion  to  the  regal  office  was  announced  to  her,  she 
entered  upon  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  a  vocation,  for  which 
few  princes  possessed  such  eminent  qualifications  as  herself. 

The  privy  council  repaired  to  the  new  queen  at  Hatfield,  and  there 
she  sat  in  council  for  the  first  time  with  them,  November  20th.  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  the  coffisrer  of  her  household,  Cave,  Rogers,  and  sif 
William  Cecil,  were  sworn  in  as  members.' 

Her  majesty's  address  to  Cecil,  on  that  occasion,  is  a  noble  sum- 
mary of  tiie  duties  which  he  was  expected  to  perform  to  his  queen  and 
country : — 

**  I  fhve  you  this  charge  that  you  shall  be  of  my  privy  council,  and  content 
your.self  to  take  pain:>  fur  me  and  my  realm.  Tlii^  judgment  1  have  of  you.  that 
you  will  not  be  corrupteil  by  any  manner  of  gifl,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful  to 
Uie  state;  and  that,  witliout  respect  to  my  private  will,  you  will  give  me  that 
council  which  you  think  best ;  and  if  you  tthall  know  anything  necessary  to  be 
declared  to  me  of  secrecy,  you  shall  show  it  to  my.^elf  only,  and  assure  yourself 
I  will  not  fail  to  keep  taciturnity  therein, and  tlierefore  herewith  I  charge  you.*** 

Elizabeth  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  speculation  among  the  eager 
competitors  for  her  favour,  as  to  the  minister  whom  she  intended  to 
guide  the  helm  of  state,  for  she  accepted  a  note  of  advice  from  sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  on  the  most  urgent  matters  that  required  her  attention,  that 
very  day,  and  appointed  him  her  principal  secretary  of  state.  The 
political  tie  that  was  then  knit  between  Cecil  and  his  royal  mistress, 
though  occasionally  shaken,  was  only  broken  by  the  death  of  that  great 
statesman,  who  was  able  to  elevate  or  bend  the  powers  of  his  acute  in- 
tellect to  all  matters  of  government,  from  mea:«ures  that  rendered  £ng- 

'  Strype ;  Camden.  *  Harrington's  Nugur  Anriquae  ^  Sirype. 
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knd  the  urbitreM  of  Europe,  to  the  petty  detBile  of  the  miUiner  and 
tulor,  in  ramptnary  laws. 

Diiabelh  commenced  her  progreie  to  her  metropolis,  November  23dy 
attended  by  a  magnificent  retinne  of  Icmls,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
pmligioiis  eoneonrae  of  people  who  poured  out  of  London  and  its 
adjacent  villages,  to  behold  and  weleome  her.  On  the  road  to  Highgate 
the  met  a  procession  of  the  bishops,  who  kneeled  by  the  way-side,  and 
ofiered  her  their  allegiance,  which  was  very  ipraciously  accepted.'  She 
gave  to  every  one  of  them  her  hand  to  kiss  excepting  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London.'  This  exception  she  made  to  mark  her  abhorrence  of  his 
cruelty.  The  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  likewise 
fliet  her,  and  conducted  her  in  great  state  to  the  Charter  House,  then  the 
lovn  residence  of  lord  North.  Lord-chancellor  Heath  and  the  earls  of 
Derby  and  Shrewsbury,  received  her  there.  She  stayed  at  the  Charter 
House  Are  days,  and  sat  in  council  every  day.' 

The  queen  left  the  Charter  House  on  Monday,  November  28,  to  take 
formal  possession  of  her  royal  fortress  of  the  Tower.  Immense  crowds 
awcmbied  to  greet  her,  and  to  gaze  on  her,  both  without  and  within  the 
city  gates,  and  a  mighty  retinue  of  the  nobility  of  both  sexes  sur- 
rounded her.  She  ascended  a  rich  chariot,  and  rode  from  the  Charter 
Hc»use  along  the  Barbican,  till  she  reached  Cripplegate,  where  the  lord- 
iDayor  and  city  authorities  received  her.  Then  she  mounted  on  horse- 
back and  entered  the  city  in  equestrian  procession.  She  was  attired  in 
i  ririing-dress  of  purple  velvet,  with  a  scarf  tied  over  her  shoulder;  the 
«erjeant«-at-arms  guarded  her.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  as  master  of  the 
horse,  rode  next  her ;  thus  early  was  this  favourite  exalted  to  the  place 
he  held  so  long.  The  lord-mayor  preceded  her,  carrying  her  sceptre, 
and  by  his  side  rode  Garter  king-at-arms.  Lord  Pembroke  rode  directly 
Wfore  her  majesty,  bearing  the  sword  of  state.  The  queen  rode  along 
Uuidon-wall,  then  a  regular  fortification,  which  was  richly  hung  with 
tape$tr}%  and  the  city  waits  sounded  loud  music.  She  rode  up  Leadpn- 
hall  street  to  Gracechurch  street,  called  by  our  citizen  journalist  ^Grass^ 
church  street,"  till  she  arrived  at  the  Blanch  Chapel ton,^  at  the  entry  of 
the  Mart,  or  Market-lane,  now  the  well-known  Mark-lane,  still  the  corn* 
mart  of  England,  though  few  who  transact  business  there  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  antiquity  o(  their  station. 

When  the  queen  arrived  at  the  Blanch  Chapelton,  the  Tower  guns 
began  to  herald  her  approach,  and  continued  discharging  all  the  while 
«he  progressed  down  Mart  Lane  and  Tower  Street ;  she  was  greeted  at 
various  places  by  playing  on  regals,  singing  of  children,  and  speeches 
from  the  scholars  of  Saint  Paul's  School.  **  The  presence  of  the  queen," 
nys  an  eye-witness,^  ^  gave  life  to  all  these  solemnities ;  she  promptly 
answered  all  speeches  made  to  her,  she  graced  every  person  either  of 
ciij^uity  or  office,  and  so  cheerfully  noticed  and  accepted  everything, 

'MiK.irjtOi'h,  vol   iii.;  Strype  ;  Citizens*  Journal ;  and  Holinsbed,  vol.  ii.,  ]).  1784. 
'5toue's  Annals,  »i34.  ■  Strypo's  Citizens'  Journal 

*An  ecclesiastical  structure,  named  in  Holinshed  and  tlie  Citizens*  JooxnAli 
iwpt  Rway  by  the  fire  of  London. 
'Hayvafd,  p.  10. 
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that  in  the  judgment  of  the  beholden,  theie  mat  hoooan  weie  ee- 
teemed  too  mean  for  her  personal  worth.'  Deeply  had  Elisabeth  atodiad 
her  meiier  du  rot,  before  she  had  an  oi^rtani^  of  reheanin|;  her  part. 
Fortunately  for  her,  the  pride  and  pieemnption  of  youth  Imd  been  a 
little  tamed  by  early  misfortune,  and,  stimulated  by  the  inexorable  na* 
cessity  of  self-defence,  she  had  been  forced  to  look  into  human  chaiae* 
ter  and  adapt  her  manners  to  her  interest  AdTcrnty  had  taught  har 
the  invaluable  Icason  embodied  by  Wofdswcnrth  in  these  immoflal 
words — 

"Of  firiendi,  bowever  hnmble,  noni  not  one." 

As  she  entered  the  Tower,  she  majestically  addressed  those  aboot 
her.  ^  Some,^  said  she,  ^  hsTC  fidlen  from  being  princes  of  this  land, 
to  be  prisoners  in  this  i^ce ;  I  am  raised  from  being  prisoner  in  this 
place  to  be  prince  of  this  land.  Thai  deiection  was  a  work  of  Ood^ 
justice ;  this  advancement  is  a  work  of  his  mercy ;  as  they  were  to 
yidd  patience  for  the  one,  so  1  must  bear  myself  to  (}od  thankfuL  and 
to  men  merciAd  for  the  other.''  It  is  said  that  she  immediately  went  to 
her  former  prison  apartment,  where  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  oflered 
up  a  loud  and  extempore  prayer,  in  which  she  compared  herself  to  Da- 
niel in  the  lion's  den,  the  words  of  which  are  in  print,  but  bear  very 
strongly  the  tone  of  Master  Fox's  composition. 

She  remained  at  the  Tower  till  the  5th  of  December,  holding  privy 
councils  of  mighty  import,  whose  chief  tenor  was  to  ascertain,  what 
members  of  the  late  queen's  catholic  council  would  coalesce  with  her 
own  party — which  were  the  remnants  of  the  administration  of  Eklwaid 
VI.— <>cil,  Bacon.  Sadler,  Parr,  Russell,  and  the  Dudleys.  Likewise 
to  produce  a  modification  between  the  church  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
Henrican,  or  anti-papal  church  of  her  father,  which  might  claim  to  be  a 
xeformed  church,  with  herself  for  its  supreme  head.  On  the  5th  o(  De- 
cember, the  queen  removed  from  the  Tower  by  water,  and  took  up  her 
abode  at  Somerset  House,  where  a  privy  council  was  held  daily  for 
fifteen  days. 

Meantime,  mass  was  said  at  the  funerals  of  queen  Mary,  of  cardinal 
Pole,  and  the  two  deceased  bishops,  whose  obsequies  were  observed 
with  all  the  rites  of  the  ancient  church. 

Dizabeth  attended  in  person  at  her  sister's  burial,  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  her  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, which  was  in  Latin.  The  proverb,  that  ^^comparisons  are 
odious,"  was  truly  illustrated  by  this  celebrated  discourse,  which  Sir 
John  Harrington  calls  ^a  black  sermon."*  It  contained  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  queen,  in  which  he  mentioned,  with  great  praise,  her 
renunciation  of  church  supremacy,  and  repeated  her  observation,  ^^  that 
as  Saint  Paul  forbade  women  to  speak  in  the  church,  it  was  not  fitting, 
for  the  church  to  have  a  dumb  head."  This  was  not  very  pleasant  io 
Elizabeth,  who  had  either  just  required  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  ad- 
ministeredf  or  was  agitating  that  matter  in  the  privy  council.  Had  Dr. 
White  preached  in  English,  his  sermon  might  have  done  her  much  mis- 

'  Niifs  AoiiquiE,  Tol.  ii.,  pp.  84,  85 ;  Camden ;  Life  of  Elisabeth. 
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rhief.  When  the  bishop  deticribed  the  grievous  sufltring  of  queen 
Man',  he  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  weeping  that  his  voice  was  choked  for  a 
tune.  When  he  recovered  himself,  he  added,  ^  that  queen  Mary  had 
lefi  a  siiKter,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  also,  whom  they  were  bound  to 
obey ;  fnr<.'^  said  he,  ^  melior  est  eanis  vivus  hone  mortuo?'*  Elizabeth 
TBS  too  good  a  Latinist  not  to  fire  at  this  elegant  simile,  which  declared 
*  that  a  living  dog  was  better  than  a  dead  lion ;"  nor  did  the  orator 
content  himself  with  this  currish  comparison,  for  he  roundly  asserted 
**  that  the  dead  deserved  more  praise  than  the  living,  for  Mary  had  cho* 
WQ  the  better  parL^' 

As  the  bishop  of  Winchester  descended  the  pulpit  stairs,  Elizabeth 
ordered  him  ander  arrest  He  defied  her  majesty,  and  threatened  her 
with  excommunication,  for  which  she  cared  not  a  rush.  He  was  a  pre- 
iite  of  austere  but  irreproachable  manners ;  exceedingly  desirous  of  tes- 
lifriiig  his  opinions  by  a  public  martyrdom,  which  he  did  and  said  all 
io  his  power  to  obtain,  but  Elizabeth  was,  at  that  period  of  her  life,  too 
vue  to  indulge  the  zealous  professors  of  the  ancient  faith,  in  any  such 
vishes. 

No  author  but  the  faithful  and  accurate  Stowe,  has  noted  the  impor- 
tant result  of  the  daily  deliberations  held  by  tlie  queen  and  her  privy 
rouncil  at  Somerset  House  at  this  epoch :  he  says,  ^^  the  queen  began 
then  to  put  in  practice,  that  oath  of  supremacy  which  her  father  first 
ordained,  and  amongst  the  many  that  refused  that  oath  was  my  lord- 
chancellor.  Dr.  Heath.  The  queen  having  a  good  respect  for  him  would 
Dot  deprive  him  of  his  title,  but  committed  the  custody  of  the  great  seal 
to  Nicholas  Bacon,  attorney  of  the  wards,  who  from  that  time  was 
calle«l  lord  keeper,  and  exercised  the  authority  of  lord-chancellor  as 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.^' '  This  oath  of  supremacy  was  the 
lest  which  sifted  the  council  from  those,  to  whom  the  ancient  faith  was 
matter  of  conscience,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  matter  of  worldly  busi- 
ness :  the  nonjurors  withdrew  either  into  captivity,  or  country  retire- 
ment. 

Of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  privy  council  who  remained,  lord 
iVjlliam  Howard  was  her  roajenty's  uncle  and  entire  friend,  Sackville 
»as  her  cousin,  the  earl  of  Arundel  her  lover.  The  marquis  of  Win- 
fhester  acted  according  to  his  characteristic  description  of  his  own 
policy,  by  playing  the  part  of  the  willow,  rather  than  the  oak,'  and  from 
one  of  the  most  cruel  of  Elizabeth's  persecutors,  became  at  once  the 
supplest  of  her  instruments.  His  example  was  imitated  by  others  in 
ihis  list,  who  for  the  most  part  appeared  duly  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  maxim — *'  The  crown  takes  away  all  defects." 

Elizabeth  acted  much  as  Mary  did  at  her  accession ;  she  forbade  any 
one  to  preach  without  her  license,  and  ostensibly  leA  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion as  she  found  them,  but  she,  for  a  time,  wholly  locked  up  the 
iiunous  pulpit  of  political  sermons.  Saint  Paul's  Cross.' 

'Siciwe>  Chronicle,  blark  letter,  folio  635.  •  Nnnnton's  Fi-Rpmenfi*  Rogalisp. 

'This  »tep,  so  important  to  her  personal  and  roKnal  life,  is  lo(\  in  the  tleeposC 
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Meantime,  mass  was  daily  celebrated  in  the  chapel  royal,  and  througli 
out  the  realm  */  and  the  queen,  though  well  known  to  be  a  Protesianti 
conformed  outwardly  to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  should  take  phee 
speedily,  in  order  that  she  might  hsve  the  benefit  oT  the  oiiihe  oT  iIIih 
glance,  of  that  part  of  the  aristocracy,  who  regarded  oaths.  But  a  greit 
obstacle  arose :  there  was  no  one  to  crown  her.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  dead ;  Dr.  Heath,  the  archbishop  of  York,  positively 
refused  to  crown  her  as  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  there  were  bat 
five  or  six  Catholic  bishops  surviving  the  pestilence,  and  they  all  obati* 
nateiy  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony,  neither  would  they  conaecisie 
any  bishops,  who  were  of  a  diflerent' way  of  thinking.'  * 

Notwithstanding  these  signs  and  symptoms  of  approaching  changii 
all  ceremonies  were  preparing  for  celebrating  the  Christmas  festival,  ao» 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  ancient  church.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas  Day,  that  Eliznbeth  took  the  important  step  of  personal  se- 
cession from  the  mass.  She  appeared  in  her  closet  in  great  state,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  morning  service,  surrounded  by  her  ladies  and  offi- 
cers. Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  at  the  altar,  preparing  to 
officiate  at  high  mass ;  but  when  the  gospel  was  concluded,  and  every 
one  expected  that  the  queen  would  have  made  the  usual  offering,  she 
rose  abruptly,  and  with  her  whole  retinue  withdrew  from  the  closet  into 
her  privy  chamber,  which  was  strange  to  divers.  '^God  be  blessed  for 
all  his  gifls  !^'  adds  the  narrator  of  this  scene.'  This  withdrawal  was 
to  signify  her  disapprobation  of  the  mass ;  yet  she  proceeded  softly  and 
gradually,  till  she  ascertained  the  tone  of  the  new  parliament,  which 
had  not  yet  met.  Had  her  conduct  on  Christmas  morning  excited  gene- 
ral reprobation,  instead  of  approbation,  she  could  have  laid  her  retreat, 
and  that  of  her  personal  attendants,  on  her  sudden  indisposition.  When 
she  found  this  step  was  well  received  she  took  another,  which  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  ordering,  that  from  the  approaching  new  yearns 
day,  the  litany  should,  with  the  epistle  and  gospel,  be  said  in  English  in 
her  chapel,  and  in  all  churches. 

Further  alteration  was  not  at  this  time  effected,  because  it  was  de- 
termined that  Elizabeth  should  be  crowned  ^  iih  the  religious  ceremo- 
nials of  the  Catholic  church ;  but  her  mind  was  occupied  with  other 
thoughts  than  religion,  relative  to  her  coronation.  She  sent  her  &voar- 
ite,  Robert  Dudley,  to  consult  her  pet  conjuror.  Dr.  Dee,  to  Et  a  lucky 
day  for  the  ceremony.* 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  exercise 
of  her  regal  power — now  dictating  the  mode  of  worship  in  her  domin- 
ions, now  holding  a  consultation  with  a  conjuror.  Elizabeth  has  been 
praised  for  her  superiority  to  the  superstitions  of  her  a^e.  Her  frequent 
visits,  and  close  consultations  with  Dr.  Dee,  throughout  the  chief  part 

*  Holinf'heil.  ttrrt  edition,  vol.  ii^  178.\ 

•Ellis'fi  Oiijiinal  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  202.  second  series.     Letter  of  Sir  W.  Fjtx» 
William  to  Mr.  More.     l*he  original  is  one  of  the  I»sely  MSS. 

*  Godwin's  Life  of  Dr.  Dee.    He  has  dra^^'n  his  infumiation  from  Dr.  Ca^nuboo. 
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o<  her  life  are  in  lamentable  contradiction  to  sach  panp^ric.  He  had, 
as  already  noticed/  been  prosecuted  for  telling  the  fortunes  of  Eliza- 
beth when  princess,  and  casting  the  nativity  of  queen  Mary,  to  the  infi- 
nite indignation  of  that  queen.  He  had,  it  seeras,  made  a  lucky  guess 
as  to  the  short  duration  of  Mary's  life ;  and,  truly,  it  required  no  ^reat 
poirers  of  divination  to  do  so.  Such  M'as  the  foundation  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's faith  in  this  disreputable  quack;  her  confidential  maid  too, 
Blanche  Parry  (who  was  in  all  the  secrets  of  her  royal  mistress,  before 
and  after  her  accession)  was  an  avowed  disciple  of  Dr.  Dee,  and  his 
pjpil  in  alchemy  and  astrology.' 

The  queen,  her  privy  council,  and  Dr.  Dee,  having  agreed  that  Sun- 
day, the  15th  of  January,  would  be  the  most  suitable  day  for  her  coro- 
nation, she  likewise  appointed  the  preceding  day,  Saturday  the  14th,  for 
her  gnnd  recognition-procession  through  the  city  of  London.  As  this 
procession  always  commenced  from  the  royal  fortress  of  the  Tower, 
the  queen  went  thither  in  a  state-baige  on  the  12th  of  January,  from  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  by  water.  The  lord  mayor,  and  his  citj'  com- 
panies met  her  on  the  Thames,  ^  with  their  barges  decked  with  banners 
of  their  crafts  and  mysteries."  The  lord  mayor's  own  company-— 
namely,  the  mercer's — had  **  a  bachelor's  barge  and  an  attendant  foist, 
with  artillery  shooting  off  lustily  as  they  went,  with  great  and  pleasant 
iDPlodv  of  instrument?,  which  plaved  in  a  sweet  and  heavenlv  manner." 
Hirr  majesty  shot  the  bridge  about  two  o'clock,  at  the  still  of  the  ebb, 
the  lord  mayor  with  the  other  barges  following  her ;  and  she  landed  at 
the  private  stairs  on  Tower  wharf.  The  queen  was  occupied  the  next 
day  by  making  knights  of  the  Bath  ;  she,  likewise,  created  or  restored 
fjfe  peers ;  among  others  she  made  her  mother's  nephew,  sir  Henry 
Carfv,  lord  Hunsdon. 

The  recognition-procession  through  the  city  of  London,  was  one  of 
peculiar  character,  marked  not  by  any  striking  difference  of  parade  or 
ceremony,  but  by  the  constant  drama  acted  between  the  new  queen  and 
the  populace.  The  manner  and  precedence  of  the  line  of  march  much 
resemblwl  that,  previously  described  in  the  life  of  her  sister,  queen 
Mary.  Elizabeth  left  the  Tower  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  seated, 
royally  attired,  in  a  chariot  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  which  had  a 
canopy  borne  over  it  by  knights,  one  of  whom  was  her  illegitimate 
brother,  sir  John  Perrot.  '^The  queen,"  says  George  Ferrers,  wlio  was 
an  oflicer  in  the  procession,"  "  as  she  entered  tlie  cily,  was  received  by 
the  people  with  prayers,  welcomings,  cries,  and  lender  words,  and  all 
friffns,  which  argue  an  earnest  love  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign  ; 
and  the  queen,  by  holding  up  her  hands  and  glad  countenance  to  such 
as  stood  afar  off,  and  most  tender  language  to  those,  that  stood  nigh  to 
her  grace,  showed  herself  no  less  thankful  to  receive  the  people's  good- 
will, than  they  to  offer  it.  To  all  that  wished  her  well,  she  gave 
tlianks.  To  such  as  bade  '  God  save  her  grace,'  she  said,  iii  return, 
'God  save  you  all!'  and  added,  ^that  she  thanked  them  with  all  her 

' Letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office.     Tytlers  Edwurd  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  479. 
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'He  is  the  real  author  of  this  curious  narrative  printed  in  Holinshcd. 
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heart'  Wondeifulljr  trttnsported  were  the  people  with  the  lorii^  i» 
ewers  and  gestures  of  their  queea ;  the  same  she  had  displayed  at  hv 
first  progress  from  Hatfield.  The  city  of  London  might,  al  that  tim% 
have  been  termed  a  ttagt^^  wherein  was  shown  the  spectacle  of  the  noUa^ 
hearted  queen's  demeanour  towards  her  most  loving  people,  and  Ai 
people's  exceeding  joy  at  beholding  such  a  sovereign^  aixl  hearing  sa 
princely  a  voice.  How  many  noeegays  did  her  grace  leeeive  at  poer 
women's  hands !  How  often  stayed  she  her  chariot,  when  she  saw  wtf 
simple  body  approach  to  speak  to  herf  A  branch  ofroaeibaiy  gmBla 
her  majesty,  with  a  supplication,  by  a  poor  woman  aboni  Flnit  hiiiJM 
was  seen  in  her  chariot,  when  her  grace  came  to  Westminster,  not  w»* 
out  the  wondering  of  such  as  knew  the  presenter,  and  noted  the  qiasrt 
gracious  reception  and  keqwsg  the  same."  An  apt  simile  to  the  alagi 
seems  irresistibly  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  brain  of  our  worthtf 
dramatist,  George  Ferrers,  in  the  midst  q(  this  pietty  descriptioa  of  ki 
liege  lady's  pedbrmance.  However,  her  majesty  adapted  her  part  wd 
to  her  audience— a  little  coarsely  in  the  matter  of  gesture,  pemape— «§ 
more  casting  up  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  signing  with  her  hands,  and  mould* 
ing  of  her  features,  are  described,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  than 
are  exactly  consistent,  with  the  good  taste  of  a  gentlewoman  in  thess 
days ;  nevertheless  her  spectators  were  not  very  far  advanced  in  civilia* 
tion,  and  she  dexterously  adapted  her  style  of  performance  to  their  ap- 
preciation. 

The  pageants  began  in  Fenchurch  Street,  where  a  ^  fair  child,''  in 
costly  apparel,  was  placed  on  a  stage  to  welcome  her  majesty  to  the 
city.  The  last  verse  of  his  greeting  shall  serve  as  a  specimen  oS  tha 
rest: 

"Welcome,  O  queen,  as  much  as  heart  can  think  I 
Welcome  again,  afl  much  as  tongue  can  tell ! 
Welcome  to  joyous  tongues  and  hearts  that  will  not  shrink! 
God  thee  preserve,  we  pray,  and  wish  thee  ever  well  !** 

At  the  words  of  the  last  line  the  people  gave  a  great  shout,  repeating, 
with  one  assent,  what  the  child  had  said.'  ^  And  the  queen's  majesty 
thanked  graciously  both  the  city  for  her  reception,  and  the  people  for 
confirming  the  same.  Here  was  noted  the  perpetual  attentiveness  in  the 
queen's  countenance,  while  the  child  spake,  and  a  marvellous  change  in 
her  look,  as  the  words  touched  either  her  or  the  people ;  so  that  her  re- 
joicing visage  declared  that  the  words  took  their  place  in  her  mind." 
Thus  Eliza^th,  who  steered  her  way  so  skilfully,  till  she  attained  the 
highest  worldly  prosperity,  appreciated  the  full  influence  of  the  ^^  mute 
angel  of  attention."  It  is  evident  she  knew  how  to  listen,  as  well  as  to 
speak. 

^^At  the  upper  end  of  Gracechurch  street,  before  the  sign  of  the  Eagle 
(perhaps  the  Spread  Eagle),  the  city  had  erected  a  gorgeous  arch,  be- 
neath which  was  a  stage,  which  stretched  from  one  nide  of  the  street  to 
the  other.  This  was  an  historical  pageant,  representing  the  queen's  im- 
mediate progenitors.  There  sat  Elizabeth  of  York,  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  white  rose,  whose  petals  formed  elaborate  furbelows  round 

^  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1787. 
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kr;  by  her  side  was  Ilenry  VII.  issuing  out  of  a  vast  red  rose,  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner;  the  hands  of  the  rojral  pair  were  locked 
toother,  and  the  wedding  ring  ostentatiously  displayed.  From  the  red 
a^  white  roses  proceeded  a  stem,  which  reached  up  to  a  second  stage, 
oeeiipied  by  Henry  VIII.,  issuing  from  a  red  and  white  rose ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  her  disgrace  and  execution,  was  the  efligy  of  the 
queen's  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  represented  by  his  side.  One  branch 
ipiang  from  this  pair,  which  mounted  to  a  third  stage,  where  sat  the 
efigy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  enthroned  in  royal  majesty ;  and  the 
whole  pageant  was  framed  with  wreaths  of  roses,  red  and  white."  * 

By  the  time  the  queen  had  arrived  before  this  quaint  spectacle,  her 
loring  lieges  had  become  so  outrageously  noisy  in  their  glee,  that  there 
vcre  all  talkers  and  no  hearers ;  not  a  word  that  the  child  said,  who 
vsi  appointed  to  explain  the  whole  puppet-show,  and  repeat  some 
verses,  could  be  heard,  and  the  queen  was  forced  to  command  and 
estreat  silence.  Her  chariot  had  passed  so  far  forward  that  she  could 
■ot  well  Tiew  the  said  kings  and  queens,  but  she  ordered  it  to  be 
hwked,  ^yet  scarcely  could  she  see,  because  the  child  who  spoke  was 
phced  too  much  within."  Besides,  it  is  well-known,  Elizabeth  was 
Bcar-sighted,  as  well  as  her  sister. 

Aft  she  entered  Cornhill,  one  of  the  knights,  who  bore  her  canopy, 
obifenred  that  an  ancient  citizen  turned  away  and  wept.  ^^  Yonder  is 
aa  alderman,"  he  said  to  the  queen,  ^^  which  weepeth  and  averteth  his 
bee." 

^  I  warrant  it  is  for  joy,"  replied  the  queen.  "A  gracious  interpreta- 
tion," adds  the  narrator,  ^  which  makes  the  best  of  the  doubtful."  In 
Cheapside,  she  smiled,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  she  replied,  ^^  Be- 
cause I  have  just  overheard  one  say  in  the  crowd,  ^  I  remember  old  king 
Harry  the  Eighth.' " 

A  scriptural  pageant  was  placed  on  a  stage,  which  spanned  the 
entrance  of  Soper's  lane:  it  represented  the  eight  beatitudes,  prettily 
personified  by  beautiful  children.  One  of  these  little  performers  ad- 
dressed to  the  queen  the  following  lines,  which  are  a  more  favourable 
•pecimen  than  usual  of  pageant  poetry : — 

"Thou  hast  been  eight  times  blest,  O  queen  of  worthy  famel 
By  meekness  of  thy  sprite,  when  care  did  thee  beset. 
By  mourning  in  thy  grief,  by  mildness  in  thy  blaino, 

By  hunger  and  by  ttiirst,  when  right  thou  couldst  not  get 

••By  mercy  shewed,  not  proved,  by  pureness  of  thine  heart, 
By  seeking  peace  alway,  by  persecution  wrong ; 
Tlierefore  trust  thou  in  Go<!,  since  he  hath  helpt  thy  smart, 
That  as  his  promise  is,  so  he  will  make  thee  strung/' 

The  people  all  responded  to  the  wishes  the  little  spokesman  had 
uttered,  whom  the  queen  most  gently  thanked,  for  their  loving  good 
viJI. 

Many  other  pageants  were  displayed  at  all  the  old  stations  in  Corn- 
hill  and  Chepe,  with  which  our  readers  are  tolerably  familiar  in  pre- 

■Holinshed.  p.  1788. 
Iv>*  H 
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ceding  biogmphiet.    Thete  moti  we  pan  by  unheeded;  eo  did; 
queen  Eluab^h,  who  had  some  perdnent  speech,  or  least  eome  9ipfgQ^ 
priate  geature,  ready  for  each.    Thua,  wheo  ahe  encoantered  die  fat 
▼emora  and  boya  of  Chriat  Church  Hoapital)  all  the  time  ahe  waa  ui 
tening  to  a  apeech  from  one  of  the  acholara,  ahe  aat  with  her  eyea 
hands  caat  up  to  Heaven,  to  the  greal  edification  of  all  beholden.' 

Her  reception  of  the  gmnd  allegory  of  Time  and  Truth,  at  the 
Conduit  in  Cheapaide,  waa  mora  natural  and  pleaaing.    She  nato4 
^  Who  an  old  miui  waa  whp  aat  with  hia  acythe  and  bonr-fkMar' 
was  told  ^Time."    ^TimeP  abo  lepeated;  ^ and  time  haa  brouglhi 
hcreP 

In  thia  pageant,  ahe  apied  thai  Truth  held  a  BiUe  m  En|li8h, 
for  presentation  to  her,  and  ahe  bade  air  John  Parrot  (the  knjght  i 
to  her,  who  held  up  her  canopy)  lo  atep  forwairi  and  nsoeire  it  for  km^ 
but  she  waa  informed,  that  waa  not  the  regular  manner  of  prrmrntatiw^ 
for  it  waa  to  be  let  down  into  her  chariot,  by  a:  ailken  atring.  She  thaii^ 
fore  told  air  John  Perrot  to  atay ;  and  at  the  proper  criaia,  in  aome  veoNV 
recited  by  Truth,  the  book  descended,  ^  and  the  queen  received  it  la 
both  her  hands,  kissed  it,  clapped  it  to  her  bosom,  and  thanked  the  citf 
for  this  present,  esteemed  above  all  others.  She  promised  to  read  it  dili- 
gently, to  tlie  great  comfort  of  the  by-standers." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Cheapside,  from  every  pent-house  and  win- 
dow hung  banners  and  streamers,  and  the  richest  carpets,  stuft,  and 
cloth  of  gold  tapestried  the  streets,  specimens  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
atores  within,  for  Cheapside  was  the  principal  location  of  the  meroen 
and  silk-dealers  in  London.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  splendid  thorouglh 
hie  were  collected  the  city  authorities,  in  their  gala  dresses,  headed  b? 
their  recorder,  master  Ranulpb  Cholmely,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  loiti- 
mayor  and  the  city  of  Liondon,  begged  her  majesty's  acceptance  of  a 
purse  of  crimson  satin,  containing  a  thousand  marks  in  gold,  and 
withal,  beseeched  her  to  continue  good  and  gracious  lady  and  queen  to 
them. 

The  queen's  majesty  took  the  purse,  ^  with  both  her  handa,"  and 
readily  answered, 

^  I  thank  my  lord-mayor,  his  brethren,  and  ye  all.  And  whereas, 
master  recorder,  your  request  is,  that  I  may  continue  your  good  lady 
and  queen,  be  ye  assured,  that  I  will  be  as  good  unto  ye  as  ever  queen 
was  to  a  people." 

After  pausing  to  behold  a  pageant  of  Deborah,  who  governed  Israel 
in  peace  for  forty  years,  she  reached  the  Temple  Bar,  where  Gog  and 
Magog,  and  a  concert  of  sweet-voiced  children,  were  ready  to  bid  her 
farewelU  in  the  name  of  the  whole  city.  The  last  verse  of  the  song 
of  farewell  gave  a  hint  of  the  expected  establishment  of  the  Refor- 
madon: 

"Farewell.  O  worthy  queen ;  and  as  our  hope  is  sure, 
That  into  error's  place  tbon  wilt  now  truth  restore, 
So  trust  we  that  thou  wilt  our  sovereign  queen  endure, 
And  loving  lady  stand  from  henceforth  evermore." 


'  Holinshed,  voL  ii.,  p.  1776. 
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Alliuioiu  to  the  establiBhrnent  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error, 
tad  been  repeated  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  song,  and  whenever  they 
uecvrred,  Elisabeth  held  up  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  the 
eoocluaion  expressed  her  wish  that  all  the  people  should  respond, 
Inn! 

As  she  passed  through  Temple  Bar,  she  said,  as  a  ftrewell  to  tiie 
poralace,  ^  Be  ye  well  assured  I  will  stand  your  good  queen." 

The  acclaoiations  of  the  people  in  reply  exceeded  the  thundering  of 
ike  ordnance,  at  that  moment  shot  off*  from  the  Tower. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  procession,  which  certainly  gave  the  tone 
lo  Qixabeth^B  public  demeanour,  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  queen's  perplexity  regarding  the  prelate,  who  was  to  crown  her,, 
nst  have  continued  till  the  last  moment,  because,  had  Dr.  Oglethorpe. 
ie  bishop  of  Carlisle,  been  earlier  prevailed  on,  to  perform  this  cere» 
Bony,  it  is  certain  proper  vestments  could  have  been  prepared  for  him,. 
■Mead  of  borrowing  them  from  Bonner,  which  was  actually  done  on- 
he  spur  of  the  moment  Dr.  Oglethorpe  was  the  officiating  bishop  at 
he  royal  chapel ;  he  might  therefore  consider  that  he  owed  more- 
obedience  to  the  sovereign's  command  than  the  rest  of  the  catholic  pre-^ 
ates.  The  compromise  appears  to  have  been,  that  if  Elizabeth  took  the 
inrient  oath  administered  to  her  catholic  predecessors,  he  would  set  the 
rrown  on  her  head.  That  she  took  such  oath  is  universally  agreed  by 
listonans. 

She  passed  the  night  preceding  her  coronation  at  Whitehall,  and  early 
a  the  morning  came  in  her  barge,  in  procession  by  water,  to  the  old 
jialace  at  Westminster.  She  assumed  the  same  robes  in  which  she  af^r- 
vards  opened  parliament  —  a  mantle  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  with 
eraiine,  with  a  cordon  of  silk  and  gold,  with  buttons  and  tassels  of  the 
Bune ;  a  train  and  surcoat  of  the  same  velvet,  the  train  and  skirt  furred 
with  ermine ;  a  cap  of  maintenance,  striped  with  passaments  of  gold 
lace,  and  a  tassel  of  gold  to  the  same.  This  was  by  no  means  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  jewelled  circlets  usually  worn  by  queens  of  England, 
whether  consort  or  regnant,  preparatory  to  their  coronation.  There  is 
e?ery  reason  to  believe,  from  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that 
the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  was  in  many  instances  abbreviated  of  its 
niual  splendour.  But  one  very  scarce  and  imperfect  detail  exists  of  it :  * 
hi  it  could  not  have  given  pleasure  to  any  party — the  protestants  must 
hiTc  been  ashamed  of  the  oath  she  took,  and  the  catholics  enraged  at 
her  breaking  it.  Her  procession  from  Westminster  Ilall  was  met  by  the 
one  bishop,  Oglethorpe.  He  wore  his  mitre  and  the  borrowed  vestments- 
of  Bonner.  Three  crosses  were  borne  before  him,  and  he  walked  at  the 
bead  of  the  singers  of  the  queen's  chapel,  who  sang  as  they  went,  Salve 

fesia  dies.  The  path  for  the  queen's  procession  was  railed  in  and 
■prrad  with  blue  cloth.  The  queen  was  conducted,  with  the  upual  cere- 
monies, to  a  cliair  of  state  at  the  high  altar.  She  was  then  led  by  two 
noblemen  to  the  platform  for  recognition,  and  presented  by  bishop  Ogle- 

'Th«?  original  MS.  is  in  the  Aelimolean  collection  nt  Oxford.  Mr.  Nicholls  hiu 
printf«i  it  v<?rUanin  in  lii.-*  progresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.,  p.  30j  and  Mr.  Plancb^ 
ki»  niaJe  a  pleasant  narrauvc  from  it,  in  bis  Aegal  Records. 
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thorpe  as  queen,  trurapets  blowing  between  every  profUmntion.  When 
■he  presented  her«elf  before  the  high  sliar,  she  kndl  brr»re  Oglriliorpe, 
sod  kissed  the  cover  (cfi/J  of  the  paten  and  chalice,  atiU  made  nn  otfer 
ing  in  money.  Slie  returned  to  her  cliair  while  bishop  Ogleihorjie 
pmehed  the  sermon  and  "  bade  the  beads,"  «  service  somewhat  similar 
to  our  Litany,  and  the  queen,  kneeling,  said  the  Lard's  Prayer.  Then, 
being  reseated,  the  bishop  administered  the  coronation  oath.  The  pr*> 
CIM  words  of  it  are  omitted,  but  it  has  been  asserlecl  that  it  waa  thf 
•ante  exarted  from  James  L  and  the  Stuarl  kings  of  England,  who  wert 
required  to  lake  a  similar  oath  —  viz.,  to  keep  the  church  in  the  same 
Mkie  as  did  king  Edward  the  Confessor.'  Some  important  points  of 
diffirence  certainly  existed  between  the  discipline  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  RomBn-calholic  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  what  they  were  it  ia  the  place  of  theologiana  lo  discuss.  But 
It  u  our  duly  to  our  subject  la  suggest,  as  her  defence  from  the  horrid 
appearance  of  wilful  perjury,  that  it  ia  possible  ahe  meant  at  that  limi 
to  model  the  reformed  church  she  projected,  and  for  which  she  ch«I> 
longed  the  appellation  of  catholic  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church. 

When  bishop  Oglethorpe  was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  the  queen 
gave  a  little  book  to  a  lord  to  deliver  to  him ;  the  bishop  refused  to  r^ 
ceive  it,  and  read  in  other  hooka ;  but  immediately  afterwards  the  bishop 
took  the  queen's  book,  "and  read  it  before  her  grace."  It  is  suppoMi^ 
that  the  queen  sent,  with  her  little  book,  a  request  that  (^lethorpe 
would  read  the  gospel  and  epistle  ia  English,  which  was  done,  and  il 
constituted  the  sole  di&rence  between  the  former  catholic  coronationa 
and  that  of  Elizabeth.  Then  the  bishop  sang*  •  •  •  •  •  the  mass  froca 
a  missal,  which  had  been  carried  in  procession  before  the  queen.  A 
carpet  was  spread  before  the  high  altar,  and  cushions  of  gold  clotk 
placed  upon  it,  and  then  secretary  Cecil  delivered  a  book  to  the  bishopi 
another  biihoj^  standing  at  the  lefl  of  the  altar. 

The  queen  now  approached  the  altar,  and  leaned  upon  cuahiom^ 
while  her  attendants  spread  a  silken  cloth  over  her,  and  the  bishop 
anointed  her.*  It  seems  she  was  displeased  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony, 
for  when  it  wa*  finished,  and  she  retired  behind  her  traverse,  to  clianp 
her  dress,  she  observed  to  her  maids,  ^  that  the  oil  was  grease  and 
■melledill."' 

When  she  re-appeared  before  the  public  in  the  Abbey,  she  wore  ■ 
tinin  and  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold  furred  with  ermine.  Then  a  sword 
with  a  girdle  was  put  upon  her,  the  belt  gotng  over  one  shoulder  and 

>Ta)rlar'i  GlorieB  oT  Ragatiljr,  where  the  oaronmlion  mttbs  of  the  English  K>v* 
raiani  sre  printed  from  aalhealic  docamenu. 
'Here  is  sn  bialua  in  the  MS. 

*  Here  u  ■  diiciepsncf  witli  hiitorical  documents,  which  danjr  lliat  any  ol  tfa* 
Cathotic  bishopi  (sad  Iheie  were  no  olbar  in  the  kingdom)  would  auiit  in  the 
oeremonr. 

*  Change  of  ■jiparel  was  noted  beliire,  but  il  coold  only  have  been  pnwii^  «■ 
ttto  coif  and  the  preparation  fbc  anoJntiD|. 

*  Bishop  Goodman,  Coun  of  Jamaa  L 
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fnder  the  other,  two  garttrs  were  put  on  her  ann»— 4hese  were  the 
innilla,  or  armletti,  and  were  not  connected  with  the  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter. Then  the  bishop  put  the  crown  upon  her  head,  and  delivered  the 
■ceplre  into  her  hand.  She  was  then  crowned  with  another  crown, — 
probably  the  crown  of  Ireland — the  trumpets  again  sounding.  The 
queen  then  oflered  the  sword,  laying  it  on  the  altar,  and  knelt  with  the 
sceptre  and  cross  in  her  hand,  while  the  bishop  read  from  a  book. 

The  queen  then  relumed  to  her  chair  of  state,  the  bishop  put  his 
hands  into  the  queen^s  hands,  and  repeated  certain  words.  This  was 
the  homage,  the  whole  account  being  evidently  given  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness, not  previously  acquainted  with  the  ceremony.  He  asserts  that 
the  lords  did  homage  to  the  queen,  kneeling  and  kissing  her.  He  adds, 
*^then  the  rest  of  the  bishops  did  homage,"  but  this  must  be  a  mistake, 
because  they  would  have  preceded  the  nobles. 

Then  the  bishop  began  the  mass,  the  epistle  being  read,  first  in  Latin 
and  then  in  English,  the  gospel  the  same — the  book  being  sent  to  the 
queen,  who  kissed  the  gospel.  She  then  went  to  the  altar  to  make  her 
second  offering,  three  unsheathed  swords  being  borne  before  her,  and 
one  in  the  scabbard.  The  queen  kneeling,  put  money  in  the  basin,  and 
kissed  tlie  chalice ;  and  then  and  there,  certain  words  were  read  to  her 
grace.  She  retired  to  her  seat  again  during  the  consecration  and  kissed 
the  pax.*  She  likewise  received  the  eucharist,  but  did  not  rrceive  from 
the  cup.'  When  mass  was  done,  she  retired  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
as  usuaU  offered  her  crown,  robes,  and  regalia,  in  St.  Edward''s  chapel, 
coming  forth  again  with  the  state  crown  on  her  head,  and  robed  in  vio- 
let velvet  and  ermine,  and  so  proceeded  to  the  banquet  in  Webtuiinster 
hall. 

The  champion  of  England,  Sir  Edward  Dymock,  performed  his  offi- 
cial duly,  by  tiding  into  the  hall,  in  fair,  complete  armour,  upon  a  beau- 
tiful courser  richly  trapped  with  gold  cloth.  He  cast  down  his  gauntlet 
m  the  midst  of  the  hall,  as  the  queen  sat  at  dinner,  with  oflcr  to  fight 
him.  in  the  qucen^s  rightful  quarrel,  who  should  deny  her  to  be  the 
lawful  queen  of  this  realm. 

The  proclamation  of  the  heralds  on  this  occasion  is  an  historical  and 
literary  curiossity.  The  right,  the  champion  oflered  to  defend,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Garter  King-al-arms,  that  *•  of  the 
most  hitrh  and  mighty  princess,  our  dread  sovereijrn,  ludy  Elizabeth,  by 
ihe  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  DcfcmUr  of  the 
lnti\  ancient^  and  catholic  faith^  most  worthy  empress  from  the  Orcade 
l*l*s  to  the  Mountains  Pyrtnec.  A  largess,  a  largess,  a  largess."  ** 
Thus,  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  was  not  then  publicly 


'Tin;  pax  is  a  piece  of  board,  having;  the  iina.:(n  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  on  it, 
w::;.  h  ihr  p>.'(»plc,  before  the  Reformation,  u>cil  to  kins  after  the  i«ervioe  waa 
eti-:c(i.  that  eerefiiony  bein^  eonsi(h>red  as  the  kiss  of  peace.  Tiic  word  has 
been  ofi<:ri  eonf<>unde<l  with  pix. — (^Johnsons  Dictionary.) 

'I'r.  Lin;;ard,  vul.  vii.,  p.  200. 

'Tin*  t  nriDiis  achlition  lo  the  ueanty  refrords  of  Elizabeth's  coronation,  is  owing 
•■  thi'  Pn-ari  )i  of  Mr.  Tianche.  tvc  Un  Rej^al  Records,  p.  47,  where  it  i:?  printed 
iro.ii  Ii:i.l.   M.**'.,  No    loij'i. 
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challeneml  by  Klizabcth,'  ret  it  mii^ht  appnr  implini,  in  the  sddiiion  In 
her  rcpil  sijlo,  ao  siranftely  brought  in,  after  the  pliraae,  "  Defender  of 
the  true,  aiiciunt,  and  Caiholic  &iih" — b«  if  »he  were  empress  of  lh< 
fiiith  of  tlitwc,  who  renounced  the  papal  dnminalion,  from  the  north  of 
Scollund  lo  ilie  refonnera  iD  the  Bouih  of  Prance.  For  what  but  la 
nivKiifv  ilie  li^iiening  ear,  with  some  such  idea,  could  auch  a  phrase  be 
iniL-rptilBii'J  in  tiuch  a  ceremony  >  Knr  if  she  meant  to  challenge  the  old 
claim  uf  BrelHslda  over  Scotland,  why  was  it  not  added  to  her  Icmponl 
tillft*  ?  hcsidea,  by  claiming  the  wliole  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  pre 
ceding  Bcnicncp,  she  had  previously  asserted  her  empire  over  that  coun 
try  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Labour  dire  and  weary  woe  is  the  etrufrgle  for  those  to  appear  coD- 
■>leiit,  who  arc  wilfully  acting  a  double  part;  it  ia  wiihat  useless.  Eli- 
zabeth, liir-faineil  as  she  was  fur  courage,  perannal  and  mental — and 
both  have,  perhaps,  been  over-rated — had  not  at  this  juncture  the  moral 
intrepidity  to  atiscrt,  what  she  had  already  assumed  and  acted  on  in 
private. 

One  of  the  railieet  regnal  acts  of  Elizabeth,  was  to  send  friendly  and 
conlidcnlial  ns^niHiices  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  all 
the  prolcsiunt  princes  of  Germany,  of  her  attachment  lo  llie  reformed 
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pope  forbade  his  retorn,  under  peril  of  exeoiriniunieation ;  and  Oaraef 
tfaoQfh  he  talked  largely  of  his  loyalty  to  his  royal  mistress,  remained 
ai  Rome  till  his  death.  The  bull  issued  by  this  haughty  pontifi^  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1558-9,  declaring  heretical  sovereigns  incapable  of 
leigning,  thotigh  Elizabeth's  name  was  not  mentioned  therein,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  aimed  at  her ;  yet  it  did  not  deprive  her  of  the 
allegiance  of  her  catholic  peers,  all  of  whom  paid  their  liege  homage  to 
her,  as  their  undoubted  sovereign,  at  her  coronation. 

The  new  sovereign  received  the  flattering  submissions  of  her  late 
persecutors,  with  a  graciousness  of  demeanour,  which  proved  that  the 
queen  had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  th^  injuries,  and  even  the  insults, 
that  had  been  oflered  to  the  princess  Elizabeth. 

One  solitary  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  she  used  an  uucourteous 
expression  to  a  person  who  had  formerly  treated  her  with  disrespect) 
ind  now  sought  her  pardon.  A  member  of  the  late  queen's  household, 
eooscious  that  he  had  offered  many  petty  affronts  to  Elizabeth,  when 
she  was  under  the  cloud  of  her  sister's  displeasure,  came  in  a  great  fright 
to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  on  her  first  triumphant  assumption  of  the 
TCgal  office,  and,  in  the  most  abject  language,  besought  her  not  to  punish 
him  for  his  impertinences  to  her  when  princess.  ^^Fear  not,"  replied 
the  queen;  ^we  are  of  the  nature  of  the  lion,  and  cannot  descend  to  the 
destruction  of  mice  and  such  small  beasts!" 

To  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  she  archly  observed,  when  he  came  to  pay 
his  duly  to  her  at  her  first  court — '^  Whenever  I  have  a  prisoner  who  re- 
quires to  be  safely  and  straitly  kept,  I  shall  send  him  to  you."  She 
was  wont  to  tease  him  by  calling  him  her  jailor,  when  in  her  mirthful 
mood,  but  always  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  honoured  him,  subse- 
quently, with  a  visit  at  his  stately  mansion,  Oxburgh  Ilall,  Norfolk. 

Elizabeth  strengthened  her  interest  in  the  upper  house,  by  adding  and 
restoring  five  protestant  statesmen  to  the  peerage.  Henry  Carey,  her 
mother^s  nephew,  she  created  lord  Hunsdon ;  the  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  she  made  viscount  Bindon;  Oliver  St. 
John,  also  a  connexion  of  the  Boleyn's,  baron  of  Bletsoe.  She  restored 
the  brother  of  Katharine  Parr,  William,  marquis  of  Northampton,  to 
the  honours  he  had  forfeited  in  the  late  reign,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
lady  Jane  Gray ;  and  also,  the  son  of  the  late  protector,  Somerset,  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Hertford. 
The  morning  after  her  coronation,  she  went  to  her  chapel,  it  being 

grea:  doubtj»  on  the  accuracy  of  iliis  statement,  because  it  has  not  been  mentioned 
bjr  ronn-mporary  historians;  ncitlier  (wliicli  is  more  important)  are  there  the 
»iishTr»st  traf<"-  of  it  in  Sir  Kdward  Carnos  letters  to  Kiizabeth  at  that  period,  or 
iny  other  <lo<vnnent  in  the  State  Paper  (XTioe.  That  such  a  communication 
ilKnild.  howevt?r,  have  been  made  by  Elizal>eth,  acrees  with  the  tem[>orizing 
policyof  h*"ri»elf  and  cabinet;  and  the  reply  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  proud 
C«rarTa  j>oniirf",  as  the  head  of  a  church  which  cduld  not,  consistently  with  its 
immutable  priiu-iples,  admit  the  validity  of  Henry  Vlll.a  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  I  am  then'lbre  di*«i>osed  to  adopt  th<«  generally  received  opinion,  on 
the  author?tv  of  tlie  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  has  been  followed 
tr  two  aruti*  hi.<*tf>r>ans  of  our  own  times — Dr.  Lingard  and  Sir  James  Alacintosh, 
who  are  (xctiuently  opposed  on  other  points. 
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the  custom  in  release  prisoners  at  the  inBUgureiion  of  a  sovereign — pM^ 
hnpi  (here  was  some  for^otlen  religious  ceremony  connected  with  ihii 
SCI  of  grare.  In  her  grenl  chamber  one  of  her  courliRrs  presented  her 
wiih  El  pviitiiin,  and  hefore  the  whole  court,  in  a  loud  voice  implorad 
''that  four  or  tive  more  priitnners  might  be  released!"  On  iiiquiry,  he 
declared  them  lo  be  "  the  four  evangelists  and  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  who 
had  been  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tungiie,  as  it  were,  in  prison,  so 
thai  they  could  nol  converse  with  the  common  people." 

Blizabeih  annwereil  very  gravely — "  It  is  best  first  to  inquire  of  ttienif 
whether  they  approve  of  being  released  or  nol." ' 

The  inquiry  was  soon  aAcr  made  in  the  convocation  appointed  by 
parliament,  ihi>  result  of  which  was,  that  (he  apostles  did  approve  cf 
(heir  transiaiion.  .4  traiislatiun  of  the  Scriptures  was  immediaiely  pub- 
lished by  authority,  whirh,  afler  several  revisions,  became,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reien,  the  bonis  of  our  prexenl  version. 

The  reIi)ri<>UN  revolution,  effected  by  Elizabeth  wan  very  gently  and 
grailuully  broijirht  to  pax*.  ■■The  queen,"  writes  Jewel  to  Peler  Hap- 
tyr,  "  ihoiifrh  she  openly  favours  our  cause,  is  wonderfully  afraid  of  al- 
lowing any  innovations.  This  is  owing  partly  to  her  own  friends,  by 
whose  advice  ever^'ihing  is  carried  on,  and  partly  to  the  influence  <k 
a  S|>aniard,  and  Philip's  ambassador.     She  is,  however,  pm- 
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R^  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  altar'  before  queen,  lords,  aiid  com- 
BOfu :  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Cox,  Edward  VI.^s  Calvinistic 
•tfaoolmaster,  who  had  returned  from  Geneva  for  the  purpose.  The 
qneen^s  supremacy  was  debated  in  this  parliament.  Dr.  Ileath,  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  took  his  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  catholic  bishops, 
^ke  against  this  measure.  Finally,  the. oath  of  the  queen's  supremacy, 
as  coofinued  by  parliament,  being  tendered  to  Dr.  Heath,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  rest  of  the  catholic  bishops,  all  refused  it  but  Landaff; 
they  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  with  wliich  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
protestant  divines  were  endowed.' 

The  learned  Dr.  Parker,  the  friend  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  appointed 
by  the  queen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  been  an  exile  for 
conscience^  sake  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  under  his  auspices  the 
church  of  England  was  established,  by  authority  of  this  session  of  par- 
liament*  nearly  in  its  present  state ;  the  common  prayer  and  articles  of 
Edward  VJ/s  church  being  restored,  with  some  important  modifications; 
the  translation  of  the  scriptures  in  English  was  likewise  restored  to  the 
people.  Before  the  house  of  commons  was  dissolved,  sir  Thomas  Gar* 
^ve,  their  speaker,  craved  leave  to  bring  up  a  petition  to  her  majesty, 
of  vital  importance  to  the  realm ;  it  was  to  entreat  that  she  would 
aiirr\',  that  the  country  might  have  her  royal  issue  to  reign  over  tliem. 
Qizabeth  received  the  address'  presented  by  the  speaker,  knights,  and 
bureesi$es  of  the  lower  house,  seated  in  state  in  her  great  gallery  at 
Whitehall  palace. 

She  paused  a  short  spare  after  listening  to  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons, and  then  made  a  long  oration  in  reply ;  which  George  Ferrers, 
vho  was  present,  recorded,  as  near  as  he  could  bring  it  awuy.^  But 
vhether  the  fault  rests  with  the  royal  oratress  or  the  reporter,  this  task 
»«  not  very  perspicuously  achieved.  In  the  course  of  her  speech,  she 
lauded  very  mysteriously,  to  her  troubles  in  the  former  reign. 

-  Frnm  my  years  of  uiulersiandiiig,"  slie  said,  •^knowing  myself  a  servitor  of 
A.T;ii:tity  GckJ,  I  chu«ie  ihia  kind  of  life,  in  which  I  do  yit  live,  ns  u  life  nio?t 
iirfprable  to  him,  wherein  1  thought  I  coidd  best  serve  him.  From  which  my 
'i^'i:-^^  if  ambition  of  high  estate  otfercd  mc  in  marriage,  llio  displeasure  of  tho 
rrin-.-*,  the  es^chewing  the  danger  of  mine  enemies,  or  the  avoiding  the  peril  of 
>a:h.  (who>e  messenger  the  princess'  indignation  was,  continually  prc^ent 
>-jI.fe  mine  eyes.)  by  whose  means,  if  1  knew,  or  do  justly  suspect,  I  will  not 
L-'W  utter  them;  or  if  llie  whole  cause  were  my  sister  her>clf,'  1  will  not  now 

^Dr.  Lin^ril.  vol.  vii.,  p.  267. 
I         'Hi;iiisbeii,  vol.  ii,  p.  1802.     Thirteen  Catholic  bishops  were  the  non-jurors 
I      'Xpflio*!  their  *ees.     Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle,  who  died  ^oon  aHer,  broken-heartexl 
f-r  having  crowned  the  queen,  was  among  tliem.     (Macintosh,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14.) 

*We  leurn  from  Mr.  Pa  I  grave's  Kssayon  the  KingsCount.il  (commonly  callo«l 
;-'v)-  counc.'d),  ^that  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  sit  in  the  Chapter  House, 
\*V:im:u.*ter  Abbey,  before  the  well-remembere<l  chapel  of  St.  Meplicn  was 
i-o^  rated  for  their  ace(jmmo<laiion.  Tho  stately  chamber  in  the  Chapter  Houso 
;?  'liU  entire — a  monument  of  the  grandeur  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
'Grafton's  Chroniolef  and  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1777. 

*lt  :*  difficult  to  define  wheUier,  by  tho  three  persons  named  in  this  involvetl 
I      *rn'.<iice,  the  princt,  the  princrtSy  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth  means  to  designate  'July 
-<■  late  queen  Mary,  or  to  include  Philip  in  the  blame. 
TOL.  VI.^11 
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charge  the  dead.  Coold  all  have  diawn  or  diasoaded  me,  I  had  not  IMMT 1^ 
tnained  in  thin  Yirgin's  estate  wherein  yoa  lee  roe.  But  ao  oooaiaiit  hBf«4 
always  oontinued  in  this  my  determination,  that  thou^  my  woida  and  jnA 
may  seem  hardly  to  agree  together,  yet  it  ia  true  that,  to  this  day,  I  stand  Am 
(torn  any  other  meaning." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  she  made  an  obsofatkMi 
which,  some  yean  later,  would  have  seemed  to  imply,  the  future  adfiftp 
tages  of  the  whole  island  being  united,  by  the  succession  of  the  hoM 
of  Siuart  to  the  English  throne,  yet,  as  Mary  of  Scotland  was  dm 
dauphiness  of  France,  and  childless,  nothing  <d  the  kind  could  hasa 
been  in  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth. 

**And  albeit  it  doth  please  Almiffhty  God  to  oontinne  ma  still  in  the  mindu 
■live  out  of  the  state  of  marriage,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  bat  he  will  so  work  in  aiy 
heart  and  in  your  wisdom^  that  as  good  provision  may  be  made  in  convenieac 
time,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not  remain  destitute  of  an  heir,  that  may  be  a  ft 
governor,  and,  peradventure,  more  beneflcial  to  the  realm  than  snob  oflhpring  IS 
may  come  of  me;  for  though  I  be  noTOr  so  oareftil  for  yoor  well-doiagi,  fat  tmf 
mine  issue  grow  out  of  kind  and  become  nngraoions. 

She  then  drew  from  her  finger  her  coronation  ring,*  and,  showing  it 
to  the  commons,  told  ihem  that — 

"  When  she  received  that  ring,  she  had  solemnly  bound  herself  in  marriage  to 
the  realnri ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  memorial  of  her  name 
and  for  her  glory,  if,  when  she  died,  an  inscription  were  engraved  on  a  marble 
tomb,  saying,  *  Here  lieth  Elizabeth,  which  reigned  a  virgin,  and  died  a  virgin.'" 

In  conclusion,  she  dismissed  the  deputation  with  these  words : — 

"  I  take  your  coming  to  me  in  good  part,  and  give  to  you  eOsoons  my  hearty 
thanks,  yet  more  for  your  good  will  and  good  meaning  than  for  your  message." 

Elizabeth,  when  she  made  this  declaration,  was  in  the  flower  of  her 
age,  having  completed  her  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  preceding  September, 
and  according  to  the  description  given  of  her,  at  the  period  of  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  by  sir  Robert  Naunton,  she  must  have  been  pos- 
sefised  of  no  ordinary  personal  attractions. 

^^She  was  of  person  tail,  of  hair  and  complexion  fair,  and  there 
withal  well  favoured,  but  high  nosed;  of  limb  and  feature  neat,  and, 
which  added  to  the  lustre  of  these  external  graces,  of  a  stately  and 
majestic  comportment,  participating  more  of  her  father  than  of  her 
mother,  who  was  of  an  inferior  allay — plausible,  or,  as  the  French  have 
it,  debonfudr  and  afiable — which,  descending  as  hereditary  to  the  daugh- 
ter, did  render  her  of  a  more  sweet  temper,  and  endeared  her  to  the  love 
of  the  people." 

She  had  already  refused  the  proffered  hand  of  her  sister^s  widower, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  had  pressed  his  suit  with  earnestness,  amount* 
ing  to  importunity,  animated  by  the  desire  of  regaining,  with  another 
regal  English  bride,  a  counterbalance  to  the  aliieil  powers  of  France 
and  Scotland.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  the  Spanish  monarch  had 
conceived  a  passion  for  Elizabeth  during  the  life  of  her  sister,  which 
rendered  his  suit  more  lively ;  and  assuredly  he  must  have  commenced 

'  7'JiJm  wan  a  repetition,  with  variation,  of  the  same  action  which  queen  Mai^ 
ysi/  prfvhuely  practised.     See  Renand's  BcapaXchc^. 
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Us  oveitores  before  his  deceased  consortia  obflequies  were  celebrated,  in 
ks  eagerness  to  gain  the  start  of  other  candidates.  Elizabeth  always 
mributed  his  political  hostility  to  his  personal  pique  at  her  declining  to 
become  his  wife.' 

According  to  Oamden,  Philip  addressed  many  eloquent  letters  to  Eli- 
abeth  during  his  short  bnt  eager  courtship,  and  she  took  infinite  plea- 
nre  and  pride  in  publishing  them  among  her  courtiers.  Philip  endea- 
voured also  to  orereome  the  scruples  of  his  royal  sister-in-law,  whom^ 
oQ  that  occasion,  he  certainly  treated  as  a  member  of  the  chureh  of 
Rome«  by  assuring  her  ^  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
I  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  their  marriage."  Elizabeth  felt,  how- 
ever«  that  it  would  be  a  marriage  even  more  objectionable  than  that  of 
her  fether,  Henry  VIII.,  with  Katharine  of  Arragon ;  and  that  for  her  to 
become  a  party  in  matrimony,  contracted  under  such  ciroumstancea, 
would  at  once,  by  Tirtually  invalidating  her  own  legitimacy,  declare 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  in 
the  snrcestsion  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  Elizabeth  had  no  inclina- 
tiott  to  risk  the  contingency  of  exchanging  the  regal  gariand  of  Plantar 
met  and  Tudor,  for  the  crown  matrimonial  of  Spain.  Yet  she  had  a 
difficult  and  a  delicate  game  to  play,  for  the  friendship  of  Spain  appeared 
to  be  her  only  bulwark  against  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Scot- 
land. She  had  succeeded  to  an  empty  exchequer,  a  realm  dispirited  by 
Lhe  lo>s  of  Calais,  burdened  with  debt,  embarrassed  with  a  base  coinage, 
and  a  ^tarvin?  population  ready  to  break  into  a  civil  war,  under  the  pre- 
text of  deriding  the  strenirlli  of  rival  creeds  by  the  sword.  Moreover, 
her  title  to  the  throne  had  been  already  impugned,  by  the  king  of 
France  compelling  his  y»>uthful  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots, 
then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  entirely  under  his  control,  to  assume  the 
irm«  and  re<:nl  style  of  England.  '*6n  the  1 6th  of  January,  1559,  the 
dauphin  of  France  and  the  queen  of  Scotland,  his  wife,  did,  by  the 
style  and  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England  and  Ireland,  grant  to  lord 
Fleming  certain  things,^'  notes  sir  William  Cecil  in  his  diary.  A  brief 
ind  quiet  entry  of  a  debt  incurred  in  the  name  of  an  irresponsible  child, 
which  was  hereafter  to  be  paid  with  heavy  interest  in  tears  and  blood, 
by  that  ill-fated  princess,  whose  name  had,  in  the  brief  season  of  her 
morning  splendour,  filled  the  hearts  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council  with 
alarm. 

If  Elizabeth  had  shared  the  feminine  propensity  of  leaning  on  othere 
for  succour,  in  the  time  of  danger,  she  would  probably  have  accepted 
inglorious  protection,  with  the  nuptial  ring  of  Philip,  but  she  partook 
not  of  the  nature  of  the  ivy,  but  the  oak,  being  formed  and  fitted  to 
•land  alone,  and  she  met  the  crisis  bravely.  She  was  new  to  the  cares 
of  empire,  but  the  study  of  history  had  given  her  experience  and 
iinowledee  in  the  regnal  science,  beyond  what  can  be  acquired,  during 
vears  of  personal  attempts  at  governing,  by  monarchs,  who  have  wasted 
their  youthful  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  mere  finger-end  ac- 
cooipiifhments.     The  chart  by  which  she  steered  was  marked  with  the 
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rockis  the  qaicknndfy  and  thethoals  on  which  tha  barki  of  other  prineee 
had  been  wrecked ;  and  she  knew  that,  of  all  tlie  falae  beaconst  that 
had  allured  the  feeble  minded  to  di^gnuse  and  rain,  the  expedient  of  call- 
ing in  foreign  aid,  the  eeasona  of  national  diatren,  was  the  most  falaL 
She  knew  thMnglish  character,  and  ahe  had  seen  the  evils  and  discon- 
tents, that  had  sprung  from  her  sister's  Spanish  marriage,  and  in  her  own 
case,  these  would  have  been  aggnvated  by  the  invalidation  of  her  title 
to  the  throne.  She  therefore  finnly,  bat  courteously,  declined  the  pro- 
posal, under  the  plea  of  scruples  of  conscience,  which  were  to  her  in- 
superable. This  refusal  preceded  her  coronation,  for  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, count  Feria,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  which  he  conceived 
had  been  put  upon  his  master,  by  the  maiden  monarch  declining  the 
third  reveraion  of  hil  hand,  feigned  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not  as- 
aisting  at  that  ceremonial. 

The  next  month,  Philip  pledged  himself  to  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of 
France,  a  perilous  alliance  for  Elisabeth  of  England ;  it  rendered  Philip 
of  Spain  and  the  husband  <d  Blary  queen  of  Scots,  the  formidable  rival 
of  her  title,  brothers-in-law. 

Eiizabeth^s  first  care  was  to  procure  an  act,  for  the  recognition  and 
declaring  of  her  own  title,  from  her  parliament,  which  was  unanimously 
passed,  and  without  any  allusion  to  her  mother's  marriuire,  or  the  stig- 
ma that  had  previously  been  put  on  her  own  birth.  The  statute  declares 
her  to  be  ^  rightly,  lineally,  and  lawfully  descended  from  the  blood 
royal,^  and  pronounces  ^'aii  sentences  and  acts  of  parliament  deroga- 
tory to  this  declaration  to  be  void."  The  latter  clause  is  tantamount  to 
a  repeal  of  all  those  dishonouring  statutes,  which  had  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  against  her  mother  and  herself;  and,  in  addition, 
an  act  was  passed,  which,  without  reversing  the  attainder  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  rendered  Elizabeth  inheritable  to  her  mother,  and  to  all  her  ma- 
ternal ancestors.'  This  was  a  prudential  care  for  securing,  malgre  all 
the  chances  and  changes  that  might  befal  the  crown,  a  share  tn  the 
wealth  of  the  citizen-family  of  Boleyn,  implying  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  was  the  lawful  representative  of  the  elder  co-heiress  of  that  house, 
and,  of  course,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock ;  but  in  a  nobler  spirit  would  it 
have  been,  to  have  used  the  same  influence,  for  the  vindication  of  her 
mother's  honour,  by  causing  the  statutes  which  infamed  her  to  be  swept 
from  the  records.  The  want  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth, 
in  leaving  this  duty  unperformed,  was  injurious  to  her  own  royal  dig- 
nity, and  has  been  always  regarded  as  a  tacit  admission  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  guilt  Biany  writers  have  argued  that  it  was  a  point  of  wis- 
dom in  Elizabeth,  not  to  hazard  calling  attention  to  the  validity  of  her 
father's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  charges  against  that  unfor- 
tunate queen ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  those  sub- 
jects from  continuing,  as  they  always  had  been,  points  of  acrimonious 
discussion,  her  cautious  evasions  of  questions  so  closely  touching  her 
own  honour  gave  rise  to  the  very  evils  she  was  anxious  to  avoid ;  and 
we  find  that  a  gentleman  named  Laboume  was  executed  at  Preston,  who 

^Journals  of  ParliamenL 
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died  m3ring,  ^  Elizabeth  was  no  queen  of  England,  but  only  Elizabeth 
Bullen,  and  that  Mary  of  Scotland  was  rightful  sovereign."  ' 

NotwithataDding  tlie  danger  of  lier  position,  from  the  probable  coali- 
tioo  of  the  powen  of  Catholic  Europe  against  her,  Elizabeth  stood  un- 
diDnted^  and,  though  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  war,  with 
fuch  resources  as  she  possessed,  she  assumed  as  high  a  tone,  for  the 
kooour  of  England,  as  the  mightiest  of  her  predecessors,  during  the 
conferences  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  for  the  arrangement  of  a  general 
treaty  of  pacification,  and,  declining  tlie  ofiered  mediation  of  Philip  II., 
fhe  chose  to  treat  alone.  She  demanded  the  restoration  of  Calais,  as 
the  prominent  article,  and  that  in  so  bold  and  persevering  a  manner,  that 
it  was  guaranteed  to  her,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  by  the  king  of 
France,  under  a  penalty  of  500,000  crowns.'  With  a  view  to  the  satis- 
UctioD  of  her  subjects,  she  caused  lord  Wentworth,  the  last  lord  deputy 
of  Calais,  and  others  of  the  late  commanders  there,  to  be  arraigned,  for 
she  loss  of  a  place  more  dear,  than  profitable  to  England,  and  also  to 
show  how  firmly  the  reins  of  empire  could  be  grasped,  in  the  hand  of 
a  maiden  monarch.  Wentworth  was  acquitted  by  his  peers,  the  others 
were  found  guilty  and  condemned,  but  the  sentence  was  never  carried 
iato  execntion. 

During  the  whole  of  Lent,  the  queen  had  kept  the  fast,  heard  sermons 
reeiilarly,  and  apparelled  herself  in  black ;  but  the  happy  restoration  of 
peace  caused  the  Easter  festival  to  be  observed  with  unusual  rejoicings. 
On  5l  George^s  day,  the  queen  went  about  the  hall,  and  all  the  knights 
of  the  garter,  singing  in  procession.  The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
vere  four  knights  elected — viz.,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  roaster 
of  the  queen^s  horse.  The  following  lines,  from  a  contemporary  poet^ 
may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader  : 

**  I  saw  a  virgin  queen,  attired  in  white, 
Leading  with  her  fi  sort  of  goodly  knights, 
With  garters  and  with  collars  of  St  George; 
Elizabeth,  on  a  compartiinent 
Of  bice,  in  gold,  was  writ,*  and  hung  askew 
Upon  her  head,  under  a  royal  crown. 
She  was  the  sovereign  of  the  knights  she  led. 
Her  face  methought  I  knew,  as  if  the  same. 
The  same  great  empress  that  we  now  enjoy. 
Had  climbed  the  clouds,  and  been  in  person  there, 
To  whom  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  elements 
Auspicious  are."  * 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she  found  herself  in  a  novel  po- 
nsion  as  regarded  the  order  of  the  garter,  for  her  brother-in-law,  Philip 
of  Spain,  had,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  her  late  sister,  queen 


'  Letter  in  Strype's  Annals,  printed  by  Barker,  queen's  printer. 

'Camden;  Hay  ward. 

'i.  e.,  the  name  ^Elizabeth"  was  written  or  ilhiminatetl  in  bice  (a  green  colour), 
ci  &  gold  label,  or  fillet. 

Mieorge  Pcele's  Poem  on  the  Honour  of  the  Garter,  printed  in  the  year  1G93 
v*ici«d  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  splendid  work,  the  Order  of  die  Garter. 
II  • 


Hary,  oeen  constituted,  by  the  aothority  of  parlnunont,  joint  wyvneigv 
of  the  order  with  his  royal  consort  Elizabeth  haTinc  no  wish  to  hcud 
any  dimity  in  partnership  with  him,  3ret  desiring  to  do  all  things  with 
proper  courtesy,  caosed  his  banner  to  be  removed  to  the  second  stall  ow 
the  princess  side^  intimating  that  he  continued  a  knight  companion  of 
tiie  order,  though  he  had,  by  the  death  of  the  queen  his  wife,  lost  the 
joint  sovereignty.  Philip,  however,  returned  the  girter  by  the  bandtf 
of  the  queen's  ambassador,  lord  Montague,  who  had-  been  sent  to  negth- 
tiate  a  peace ;  but  Elizabeth  did  not  accept  his  resignation,  and  he  eoii» 
tinued  a  companion  of  the  order  till  his  death,  notwithstanding  the 
hostile  character  of  his  subsequent  proceedings  towards  England.' 

Elizabeth's  first  chapter  of  the  order  was  certainly  held  in  Sc  GeoigeV 
hall  at  Greenwich,  for  we  find,  that  the  same  aAemoon  she  went  to 
Baynard's  castle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  fdace,  and  supped  with  hin; 
and  af\er  supper  she  took  boat,  and  was  rowed  up  and  down  on  the* 
river  Thames,  hundreds  of  boats  and  beiges  rowing  about  her,  aBd" 
thousands  of  people  thronging  the  banks  ^  the  river  to  look  upon  her 
majesty,  rejoicing  to  see  her,  and  partaking  of  the  music  and  sights  on 
the  Thames.  It  seems  there  was  an  aquatic  festival  in  honour  of  the 
welcome  appearance  of  their  new  and  comely  liege  lady  on  the  river, 
for  the  trumpets  blew,  drums  beat,  flutes  played,  guns  were  discharged, 
and  fireworks  played  ofiT,  as  she  moved  from  place  to  place.  This  con- 
tinued till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  queen  departed  home.' 

By  thus  showing  herself  so  freely  and  condescendingly  to  her  people, 
she  made  herself  dear  and  acceptable  unto  them.  WelU  indeed,  had 
nature  qualified  Elizabeth  to  play  her  part,  with  eclat^  in  the  imposing 
drama  of  royalty,  by  the  endowments  of  wit,  eloquence,  penetration, 
and  self-possession,  joined  to  the  advantages  of  commanding  features 
and  a  majestic  presence.  She  had,  from  childhood  upwards,  studied  the 
art  of  courting  popularity,  and  perfectly  understood  how  to  please  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Th«>  honest-hearted  mechanical  classes,  won 
by  the  frank  manner,  in  which  she  dispensed  the  cheap,  but  dearly- 
prized  favours  of  gracious  words  and  smiles,  regarded  her  with  feelings 
approaching  to  idolatry ;  and  as  for  the  younger  nobles  and  gentlemen 
of  England,  who  attended  her  court,  they  were,  almost  to  a  man,  eager 
for  the  opportunity  of  risking  their  lives  in  her  service ;  and  she  knew 
how  to  improve  the  love  and  loyalty  of  all  ranks  of  her  subjects,  to  the 
advancement  of  her  power  and  the  defence  of  hei  realm. 

The  pecuniary  aids  granted  by  her  first  parliament  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
though  only  proportioned  to  the  extreme  necessity  of  the  crown,  at  that 
period,  were  enormous,  for,  besides  the  tenths,  first  fruits,  and  impro- 
priations of  church  property,  which  had  been  declined  by  Mary,  and 
the  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  they  voted  a  subsidy  of  two 
and  eightpence  in  the  pound  on  all  movable  gooils,  and  four  shillings  on 
land,  to  be  paid  in  two  several  payments.'  How  such  a  property  tax 
was  ever  gathered,  after  a  year  of  famine  and  pestilence,  must  indeed 


'Hhtoryot  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  by  Sir  H.  Nirjolaa.  vol.  i.,  pp.  184,  1^8, 189, 
*AicboJs'  ProgresBCM,  *  By  stutuie  Ist  Eliz..  cap.  21. 
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ippnr  •  mtrvel  to  those,  who  witneu  the  irritation  and  inconvenience 
CMJsed  to  the  needy  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  by  the  infliction  of  a 
cooDparatirely  trivial  impost  at  present.  It  is  always  easy  to  convince 
the  wealthy,  of  the  expediency  of  sacrificing  a  part  to  save  the  whole ; 
therefore,  Elizabeth  and  her  acute  premier,  Cecil,  laid  a  heavier  burden 
OQ  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  those,  who  derived  their  living  from  eccle- 
■Miiml  property,  than  on  those,  whose  possessions  were  limited  to 
psrffonals,  which,  at  that  time  were  chiefly  the  mercantile  and  mechani- 
ed  classes. 

The  destitutioa  of  the  crown  having  been  thus  relieved,  a  series  of 
pigeaats  and  festivities  were  wisely  ordained  by  the  queen,  as  a  sure 
■eaiw  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  good  people  of  London  and  its 
■ei^boarhood,  from  past  troubles  and  present  changes.  Siowe  gives  a 
qoaint  account  of  her  majesty  coming,  in  great  state,  to  St.  Mary's, 
S|Mtal,  to  hear  a  sermon  delivered  from  the  cross,  on  which  occasion 
ihe  was  attended,  by  one  thousand  men  in  harness,  with  shirts  of  mail, 
pikea«  and  field-pieces,  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding.  The  pro- 
eessioii  was  closed  by  morris-dancers  and  two  white  bears  in  a  can. 
These  luckless  animals  were,  of  course,  to  furnish  a  cruel  pageant  for 
the  recreation  of  the  queen  and  her  loving  citizens,  after  the  sermon  was 
ended. 

In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  April,  that  eminent  reformer.  Jewel,  laments, 
that  the  queen  continued  the  celebration  of  mass  in  her  private  chapel. 
It  was  not  till  the  12th  of  May,  that  the  service  was  changed,  and  the 
use  of  Latin  discontinued.  ^The  queen,''  observes  Jewel,  ^^  declines 
being  styled  the  head  of  the  church,  at  which  1  certainly  am  not  much 
displeased."  Elizabeth  assumed  the  title  of  governess  of  the  church, 
but  she  finally  asserted  her  supremacy,  in  a  scarcely  less  authoritative 
manner  than  her  father  had  done,  and  many  Catholics  were  put  to  death 
for  denying  it. 

Touching  the  suitors  for  Elizabeth's  hand.  Jewel  tells  his  Zurich  cor- 
respondent ^  that  nothing  is  yet  talked  about  the  queen's  marriage,  yet 
there  are  now  courting  her  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Saxon  (son  of  John 
Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony),  and  Charles,  the  son  of  the  emperor  P'erdi- 
Band,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Englishman,  sir  William  Pickering.  I  know, 
however,  what  I  should  prefer;  but  matters  of  this  kind,  as  you  are 
aware,  are  rather  mysterious,  and  we  have  a  common  proverb,  that  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven."  In  another  letter,  dated  May  22,  1559,  he 
says,  '^that  public  opinion  inclines  towards  sir  William  Pickering,  a 
wise  and  religious  man,  and  highly  gifted  as  to  personal  qualities." 

Jewel  is  the  first  person,  who  mentions  Pickering  among  the  aspi- 
laots  for  the  hand  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  had  been  employed  on  diplo- 
■atic  missions  to  Germany  and  France,  with  some  credit  to  himself,  and 
the  queen  bestowed  so  many  marks  of  attention  upon  him,  that  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  as  well  as  our  good  bishop  and  others,  fancied  that 
be  had  as  fair  a  chance  of  success,  as  the  sons  of  reigning  princes.  He 
if  also  mentioned  by  Camden  ^^as  a  gentleman  ofmoiierate  fortune,  but 
fomely  person."  It  is  possible  that  Pickering  had  performed  some 
lecret'service  for  Elizabeth,  in  the  season  of  her  distress,  whicli  euUlkd 
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him  to  flip  drlusive  honour  of  her  smiles,  as  iherc  is  itiidoubledly  soma 
myalei^  in  Ui«  circunisiance  of  a  man,  scarrely  of  ecjuestrian  rank,  eiH 
counging  hopes  so  much  above  his  condiiion.  Be  ihia  as  it  may,  ha 
quickly  vunished  from  the  scene,  and  was  forgolten. 

On  the  23il  of  May,  a  splendid  einbaaay  from  France,  headed  by  ihc 
dake  df  Uonimoreuci,  arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  queep'i 
niificBtion  of  the  treaty  of  Canibrcsis.  They  landed  at  the  Toner 
whkrf,  kiid  were  conducted  to  the  biahop  of  London's  palace,  where 
they  were  lodged.  On  the  fDlloning  day,  ihey  were  brought  in  gnal 
■tale  by  a  deputation  of  the  principal  nobles  of  tlie  court,  through  Flf^tr 
Ureet,  Ui  a  supper-banquet  with  the  queen,  at  her  palace  al  tVesimiD- 
ater,  where  they  were  eiitertaiued  with  sumptuous  cheer  and  music  till 
ader  midnight.  On  the  following  day  they  came  gorgeously  appudled 
to  dine  niih  her  majesty,  atid  were  recreated  afterwards,  with  the  bait- 
ing of  bears  and  bulls.  The  queen's  grace  herself  and  the  arobaiaadon 
Mood  in.  the  gallery,  looking  on  the  pastime,  till  six  in  the  et%ning.  On 
the  26th,  another  bull  and  bear  baiting  was  provided,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  tlie  noble  envoy?  at  Paris  garden,  and  on  llie  28lh,  when  they 
departed,  [hey  wert  jitcsemed  with  many  inasilffii,  for  ihe  uobler  pur- 
poee  of  hunting  their  wolves.' 

On  the  I  lib  of  June,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  queen  and  ber 
court  embarked  in  theii  ha^es  al  Whitehall,  and  took  their  pleasure  on 
(ha  river,  by  rowing  along  the  bank,  and  crossing  over  to  the  other  side, 
with  drnms  beating  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  so  to  Whitehall  again. 
The  Londoners  were  so  lovingly  disposed  to  their  maiden  sovereign, 
that  when  she  withdrew  to  her  summer  bowers  al  Greenwich,  ihey  wera 
bin  to  devise  all  sorts  of  gallant  shows,  to  furnish  excuses  for  following 
her  there,  to  enjoy,  from  time  to  time,  the  sunshine  of  her  pi«aenea. 
They  prepared  a  sort  of  civic  tournament  in  honour  of  her  majea^, 
July  2d,  each  company  supplying  a  certain  number  of  men  at  arms, 
1400  in  all,  all  clad  in  velvet  and  chains  of  gold,  with  guns,  monia 
iHkes,  halberds,  and  flags,  and  so  marched  ihey  over  London  Bridge, 
into  the  duke  of  Sufiblk's  paik.  at  Southwark,  where  they  moaterad 
brfore  the  lord  mayor;  and  in  order  to  initiate  themselves  into  tba 
hardships  of  a  campaign,  they  lay  abroad  in  St.  Geo^'s  Fields  all  that 
night.  The  next  morning  they  set  forward  in  goodly  array,  and  entered 
Greenwich  Puk  at  an  early  hour,  where  they  reposed  themselvea  till 
Oght  o'clock,  and  then  matched  down  into  the  lawn,  and  musiared  in 
their  arms,  all  the  gunners  being  in  shirts  of  mail.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  eventide  that  her  majesty  deigned  to  make  herself  visible  to  the 
doughty  bands  of  Cockaine — chivalry  they  cannot  properly  be  called, 
for  they  had  discreetly  avoided  exposing  civic  horsemanship  to  the 
mockery  of  the  gallant  equestrians  of  the  court,  and  trusted  no  other 
legs  than  their  own,  with  the  weight  of  their  valour  and  warlike  acco«> 
trementa,  in  addition  to  (heir  velvet  gaberdines  and  chains  of  goM,  ia 
which  this  midsummer  bevy  had  bivouacked  in  St  George's  Fields  ob 

'  Btrype  and  Nielkola. 
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the  preceding^  night  At  five  o^clock,  the  queen  came  into  the  gallery 
of  Greenwich  park  gate,  with  the  ambassadors,  lords,  and  ladies — a  fair 
and  numeroiia  company.  Then  the  lord  marquis  of  Northampton, 
(queen  Katharine  Parr's  brother  whom,  like  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth  ever 
treated  aa  an  nncle,)  her  great  uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  lord  admiral 
of  England,  and  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  her  master  of  the  horse,  un- 
dertook to  review  the  city  muster,  and  to  set  their  two  battles  in  array, 
to  skirmish  before  the  queen,  with  flourish  of  trumpets,  alarum  of  drums, 
and  melody  of  flutes,  to  encourage  the  counter  champions  to  the  fray. 
Thrt>«  onsets  were  given,  the  guns  discharged  on  one  another,  the 
Moorish  pikes  encountered  together  with  great  alarm,  each  ran  to  his 
weapon  again,  and  then  they  fell  together  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  imi- 
tation of  close  fight,  while  the  queen  and  her  ladies  looked  on.  AAer 
•11  this,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  divers  of  the  commoners  of  the  city,  and 
the  wifflers,  came  before  her  grace,  who  thanked  them  heartily,  and  all 
the  city;  whereupon  was  given  the  greatest  shout  ever  heard,  with 
hurling  up  of  caps,  and  the  queen  showed  herself  very  merry.  After 
this  was  a  running  at  tilt ;  and,  lastly,  all  departed  home  to  London. 

As  numerous,  if  not  as  valiandy  disposed  a  company,  poured  down 
from  the  metropolis  to  Woolwich  on  the  morrow :  for  on  that  day,  July 
3d.  the  queen  went  in  state  to  witness  the  launch  of  a  fine  new  ship  of 
war,  which,  in  honour  of  her,  was  called  **The  Elizabeth." 

The  gallantry  of  the  city  muster  inspired  the  gentlemen  of  the  court 
with  loyal  emulation,  and  they  determined  to  tilt  on  foot,  with  spears 
before  the  queen,  also,  in  Greenwich  Park.     The  challengers  were  three, 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  sir  John  Perrot,  and  Mr.  North,  and  there  were 
defendants  of  equal  prowess  with  lances  and  swords.     The  whole  of 
the  queen^s  band  of  pensioners  were,  however,  to  run  with  spears,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  a  royal  and  military  fete  champ^tre,  such  as 
might  be  imitated,  with  arimirabJe  effect,  in  Windsor  park  even  now.   It 
was  both  the  policy  and  pleasure  of  the  last  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns, 
to  keep  her  loving  metropolis  in  good  humour,  by  allowing  the  people 
to  participate,  as  far  at  least  as  looking  on  went,  in  her  princely  recrea- 
tions.    Half  the  popularity  of  Elizabeth  proceeded  from  the  care  she 
look,  that  the  holidays  of  her  subjects  should  he  merry  days.     ^^  If  ever 
any  person  had  either,  the  gift  or  the  style  to  win  the  hearts  of  people," 
lays  Ilay  ward,  ^*  it  was  this  queen."     But  to  return  to  her  July  evening 
pageant,  in  the  green  glades  of  Greenwich  park.     A  goodly  banqueting 
house  was  built  up  for  her  grace  with  fir  poles,  and  decked  with  birch 
branches  and  all  manner  of  flowers,  both  of  the  field  and  garden,  as 
roses,  July  flowers,  lavender,  marygolds,  and  all  manner  of  strewing 
herbs  and  rushes.     There  were  also  tents  set  up  for  providing  refresh- 
ments, and  a  spare  made  for  the  tilting.     About  five  in  the  afternoon 
came  the  queen,  with  the  ambassadors  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  her 
train,  and  stood  over  the  park  gate,  to  see  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
afterwards  the  conibatauls  chasing  one  another.     Tlien  the  queen  took 
ber  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  three  ambassadors  and  her  retinue,  rode 
to  the  sylvan  pavilion,  where  a  costly  banquet  was  provided  for  her 

I 
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Thii.  n'39  siicceeileil  by  a  mask,  and  the  entertain  men  I  cluseJ,  with  6rr> 
woiku  anil  tiring  of  giini,  about  midnliilit.' 

fiat  while  Elizttlieth  appeared  to  cnier  into  these  ^y  scenes  orfeFtive 
pageantry,  with  all  the  zest  of  a  yuun^,  Bpri^htly.  and  handsome  woraan, 
who,  emerging  suddenly  from  reelruint,  retirement,  and  ne^lert,  find* 
beneir  ilie  delight  of  ev<?iy  eye  and  llie  idol  of  all  hearts,  her  mind  wu 
inient  on  matters  of  high  import,  and  she  knew  that  ihe  flowers,  with 
which  her  path  was  strewn,  concealed  many  a  dangerous  quickanit 
from  those  who  looked  noi  below  the  surfece.  Within  one  litlle  month 
at  the  solenm  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Chatenu  Cninhrtfiis,  by  tht 
rienipoientiariea  of  France  in  her  court,  her  right  lo  the  crown  she  wore 
lud  been  boldly  impngned  by  Uenry  II.'s  principal  minister  of  state,  the 
eonatable  de  Monunorenei,  who,  when  the  duke  de  Nemours,  a  prinM 
nearly  allied  lo  the  throne  of  Fmnce,  informed  him  of  his  inieiilion  oi 
Making  ihe  queen  of  Engknd  in  marrtage,  exclaimed,  "Do  y«u  not 
know  that  the  <\neea-dolphai  has  right  and  title  to  England  ."' '  A  puUiii 
domonsiniiion  of  this  ciaiiii  was  made,  at  the  jousis  in  hononr  of  the 
eapousaia  of  the  French  king's  sister,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Ellixa- 
Iwlh'B  ofi-rejected  auitor,  when  the  Scotch  heralds  displayed  the 
fscutcheon  of  iheir  royal  mistreas,  the  queen  of  Scots  quartered,  with 
tboae  of  France  and  England,  which  was  afterwards  protested  against  by 
the  English  Bmbasaador,  Throckmorton.' 

]t  was  retorted  that  Eliiabelli  had  assumed  the  title  of  qaeen  of  Franca 
at  her  coronation — a  pretension  too  absurd,  as  Ihe  operation  uf  the  Sdic 
law'had  always  ineapacilalcd  feroalee,  from  inheriting  the  sceptre  of  that 
lealm,  even  when  bom  (as  in  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  Lonis  Hutin) 
iola  issue  of  a  reigning  monarch,  representing  the  ancient  royal  line  of 
Prance.  Calais,  the  lasi  relic  of  the  conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  Henty 
V^  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  government ;  and  althouf^ 
fienry  II.  had  virtually  acknowledged  the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  l^ 
town,  by  binding  himself  lo  restore  it  at  the  end  of  eight  year^  and  a 
ehimerical  proposition  had  also  been  made  to  settle  all  dispuiea  for  its 
possession,  by  both  claimants  ceding  it,  as  a  marriage  portion,  to  an 
ttaaginary  firsi-bom  son  of  Elizabeth,  and  daughter  cf  Mary  Stuart,  bf 
Francis  of  Valois,  or  otherwise,  to  the  son  of  Mary,  and  daughter  of 
EU»beth,  it  was  mere  temporizing  diplomacy.  The  mighty  plan  of 
muting  the  Gallic  and  Britannic  empires,  beneath  the  sceptres  of  Franictt 
of  Valois  and  Haiy  of  Scotland,  had  never  ceased  lo  occupy  the  atM^ 
lion  of  Henry  11.,  from  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  [ill  his  own  coum 
was  auddenly  cut  short,  by  the  accidental  wound  he  received,  from  a 
qilinter  of  his  opponent's  lance,*  while  tilting  in  honour  of  hiadaughler*! 
Bnptials.  That  event  produced  an  important  change  in  the  fortnnea  of 
Ei^land's  Elizabeth.  She  was  at  once  delivered  from  the  most  danget^ 
ODS  and  insidinns  <^  her  foes,  and  the  consequences  of  the  fonnit^Ie 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain :  for  alihotigh  the  rival  claims  of  hit 

'Niobol*'  ProgcesKs,  vol.  i.  'Fotbei'  Slate  Papen,  vol.  i^  p,  J38. 

•Ibid,  p.  IM 

*CDBni  de  Manlgnmgrl,  the  captain  of  the  ScxMch  guard,  and  sfterwaidi  a  c* 
/Bbaiod  leader  of  the  Huguenot  paitf. 
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coiuort  to  the  throne  of  England,  were  asserted  by  Francis  II.,  he  waa 
a  sickly  youth,  inheriting  neither  the  talents  nor  the  judgment  of  his 
fcther.  The  nominal  power  of  France  and  Scotland,  both  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Afary  Stuart's  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine  and  Guise ; 
bat  the  rival  (actions,  both  political  and  religious,  by  which  they  were 
opposed  and  impeded  on  every  side,  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  in<- 
jaring  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  part,  actively  employed  agents,  as  numer- 
oas  as  the  arms  of  Briarius,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  nursing 
tfery  root  of  bitterness,  that  sprang  up  in  those  unhappy  realms.  The 
fnhninations  of  John  Knox  against  female  government  had  incited  the 
nibnned  party,  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  to  whom  the  regent  Arran,  had  in  1555,  reluctantly  resigned 
his  office.  Tlie  queen-regent,  after  an  ill-judged,  fruitless  struggle  to 
crash  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  summoned  the  earl  of  Arran, 
who  had  recently  accepted  the  French  dukedom  of  Chatelherault,  to  her 
lid,  as  the  moat  powerful  peer  in  Scotland,  and  the  next  in  succession 
to  the  throne,  on  which,  in  fact  he  had,  from  the  first,  cast  a  longing 
Rfird.  He  was  the  head  of  the  potent  house  of  Hamilton,  but  his  de- 
signs had  been  checked  by  the  rival  &ction  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and 
sob^equently  by  the  more  popular  and  able  party  of  the  young  queen's 
illegitimate  brother,  the  earl  of  Murray;  and  now,  although  he  gave  his 
lokewarm  succour  to  the  queen-regent  in  her  need,  he  su fibred  himself 
to  be  deluded  by  the  English  cabinet,  with  the  idea  that  the  crown  might 
be  transferred,  from  the  brows  of  his  absentee  sovereign  to  his  own,  or 
lather,  to  those  of  his  heir,  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  whom  queen  Elizabeth 
had  been  oflered  in  her  childhood,  by  her  father,  Henry  V1 11.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Cecil  seriously  meditated  uniting 

the  island  crowns  by  a  marriage  between  his  royal  mistress  and  young 

Arran,  if  the  Hamilton  party  in  Scotland  had  succeeded,  in  deposing 

queen  Mary,  and  placing  him  on  the  throne.     The  young  earl,  who  had 

been  colonel  of  the  Scotch  guards  at  Paris,  had,  in  anticipation  of  a 

more  brilliant  destiny,  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and,  as  it  was 

supposed,  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  aid  of  Throckmorton,  Eliza- 

belh''s  ambassador  at  Paris,  absconded  from  the  French  service;  and 

after  visiting  Geneva,  to  arrange  his  plans  with  the  leaders  of  that  church, 

he  came  privately  to  England.     The  secret  and  confidential  conference 

vliich  he  held  with  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  6th  of  August.'  must  have 

taken  place  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Eltham,  where  she  arrived  on  the 

preceding  day-    Arran  was  young  and  handsome,  but  weak-minded ;  at 

times,  indeed,  subject  to  the  direful  malady  which  clouded  the  mental 

perceptions  of  his  father  and  brothers,  just  the  subject  for  the  royal 

coquette,  and  her  wily  premier,  to  render  a  ready  tool  in  any  scheme, 

connected  with  hopes  of  aggrandizement  for  himself. 

As  the  plan  and  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  launching  into 
tbe  broad  stream  of  general  history,  the  events  of  the  Scotch  campaign, 
which  commenced  with  EUizabeth  sending  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  aid 
the  insurgent  lords  of  the  congregation,  in  defending  themselves  agaiuKt 

'Forbes'  State  Prnpers;  Lingmrd;  Sharon  Turner.  ^lAivi^* 
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the  French  foicesy  called  in  by  the  queer  ^regent,  and  ended  hr  fivi>| 
her  a  predominant  power,  in  the  councils  of  that  distracted  realm,  qbd- 
not  be  detailed  here.  The  MSS.  in  the  Slate  Paper  Office  attest  the  ftd, 
that  the  lord  James,  Mary's  illegitimate  brother  (afterwards  so  oel^mtcd 
as  the  regent  Hunay),  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party, 
were  the  pensioners  of  Elizabeth.  The  treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  Iramed 
according  to  her  interest,  and  proved,  of  course,  nnsatisfactoiT  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  and  her  consort  ^  I  will  tell  you  freely,^'  said  Maiyli 
uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  the  English  ambanador,  Throek- 
morton,  ^  the  Scots  do  perform  no  part  of  their  duties ;  the  kiiy  and 
queen  have  the  names  of  their  sovereigns,  and  your  mistress  hath  the 
efl^t  and  obedience." ' 

The  congregational  parliament  had  dispatched  a  solemn  eniliassy  to 
Elizabeth,  consisting  of  Lethingtoo  and  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Glen- 
cairn,  to  entreat  her  to  join  in  marriage  with  the  carl  of  Arran ;  the 
cardinal  Lorraine,  in  allusion  to  the  errand  of  these  nobles,  aaid  to 
Throckmorton,  ^  This  great  les^ation  goeth  for  the  marriage  of  your 
queen  with  the  earl  of  Arran.  What  shall  she  have  with  him  ?  I  think 
her  heart  too  great  to  marry  with  such  a  one  as  he  is,  and  one  of  the 
queen^s  subjects.^' ' 

It  was  not  in  Elizabeth's  nature  to  return  an  immediate  or  direct 
answer,  in  any  matter  of  state  policy,  especially,  if  involving  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  The  unexpected  death  of  the  royal  husband  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  probably,  hastened  Elizabeth's  decision  with  regard  to  her 
Scottish  suitor,  and  she  declined  the  ofler  in  terms  of  courtesy ;  thank- 
ing the  nobles  at  the  same  time  for  their  good-will,  ^^  in  ofiering  her  the 
choicest  person  they  had."  '  Arran  immediately  afterwards  became,  as 
doubtless  Elizabeth  was  aware  he  would,  the  suitor  of  his  own  fair 
sovereign,  the  widowed  Mary  Stuart. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  chronological  order  of  the 
personal  history  of  Elizabeth^  which  we  have  a  little  antedated,  in  put- 
ting the  reader  in  possession  of  the  result  of  the  earl  of  Arran's  court- 
ship. The  queen  had  many  wooers  in  the  interim,  both  among  foreign 
princes  and  her  own  subjects.  Of  these,  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arun- 
del, claims  the  first  mention  as  the  foremost  in  rank  and  consequence. 
He  was  the  premier  earl  of  England,  and  at  that  time  there  was  but  one 
peer  of  the  ducal  order,  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. As  the  last  male  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Fitzalan,  he  boasted 
the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  and  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Charle- 
magne and  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  queen  as 
a  descendant  of  Woodville,  earl  of  Rivers ;  his  possessions  were  pro- 
portioned to  his  high  rank  and  proud  descent.  He  had  been  materially 
inslnimenUil  in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  rightful  heiress, 
queen  Mary,  at  the  time  of  the  brief  usurpation  of  the  hapless  lady  Jane 
Gray ;  and,  though  his  ardent  loyalty  to  the  late  queen,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  old  religion,  had  induced  him  at  first  to  take  part  against  Elizabeth, 
at  the  time  of  die  Wyat  rebellion ;  we  have  shown  how  soon  his  manly 

'State  Paper  MSS^  letter  of  ThrockmonoQ  U>  ^Vixubcxh.       *  Ibid.       '  Tftlec 
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hmti  rerolted  in  her  fiiTour,  and  that  she  was  in  all  probability  indebted 
to  his  powerful  protection,  for  the  preservation  of  her  life,  from  the 
■dignant  and  bwless  practices  of  Gardiner  and  his  party.  It  is  certain 
thai  he  forfeited  the  favour  of  Mary,  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
aAerwardt  stood  forth  in  the  court,  the  council,  and  the  senate,  as  the 
idrocale  of  the  captive  princess,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  embassies 
to  foreign  courts,  to  keep  him  from  dangerous  enterprises  at  home.'  His 
ooly  son,  whom  he  had  oflered  to  contract  to  Elizabeth  in  marriage,  in 
the  time  of  her  great  adversity,  was  no  more,  and  the  stout  earl,  who 
kid  not  exceeded  his  forty-seventh  year,  recalling  perchance  some  of 
tbe  artful  compliments  to  himself,  with  which  the  royal  maid  had  de- 
diaed  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  his  heir,  hastened  home  from 
Bruisela,  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  and  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
dite  for  her  hand.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  Elizabeth,  his  attachment  was 
probably  the  most  sincere,  as  it  commenced  in  the  season  of  persecution. 
He  now,  as  lord-steward  of  the  royal  household,  enjoyed  many  oppor- 
uuities  of  preferring  his  suit,  and,  albeit  the  maiden  majesty  of  England 
kid  no  intention  of  becoming  the  third  wife  of  one  of  her  subjects,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  she  gave  him  sufficient  encouragement  to  excite 
ihe  jealousy  of  the  other  courtiers,  if  not  to  afibrd  himself  reasonable 
hopes  of  success. 

About  the  8ih  of  August,  1559,  the  queen  honoured  him  with  a  visit 
It  Nonsuch,'  one  of  the  royal  residences  of  whicli  he  appears  to  have 
obtained  a  lease  from  queen  Mary.  Here,  on  the  Sunday  night,  he  en- 
tertained her  majesty  with  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  a  mask  accompa- 
nied with  military  music,  till  midnight.  On  Monday  a  splendid  supper 
wi»  provided  for  the  royal  guest,  who  previously,  from  a  stand  erected 
for  her  in  the  further  park,  witnessed  a  course.  At  night,  the  children 
of  Sl  PauPs  school,  under  the  direction  of  their  music-muster,  Sebastian, 
performed  a  play,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  costly  banquet  wiih  music. 
The  queen  was  served  on  richly  gilded  plate,  the  entertainment  lasted 
till  the  unusually  late  hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  and  the  earl  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  a  cupboard  of  plate,  which  was  the  first  of 
those  expensive  ofierings,  Elizabeth  habitually  accustomed  herself  to 
receive,  and  sometimes  almc»st  extorted,  from  her  nobles.  By  feeding 
the  hopes  of  Arundel,  Elizabeth  obtained  his  vote  and  influence  in  the 
cf^oncil  and  senate,  whenever  she  had  a  point  to  carry,  even  wiih  regard 
to  ihe  peaceful  establishment  of  the  reformed  church.'  The  royal  wea- 
pon ol'  coquetry  was  also  exercised,  though  in  a  playful  and  gracious 

'>taie  rnjMjr  Records. 

'Tiji9  ffvlvBii  palace,  which  was  built  by  Henry  VIIT.,  at  a  jrreat  expense,  for 
^■*  I'i^a^iire  and  retirement,  combined  elegance  with  all  that  magnificence  could 
brgiow.     It  wa«  adorned  with  many  statues  and  cu:*!:*,  and  i<ituatod  in  the  midst 
of  pirk«  full  of  deer,  delicious  gardens,  groves  ornamented  with  trellis  works, 
ctbinetf  of  verdure,  with  many  columns  an<l  pyramids  of  marble,  and  two  foun 
tiin*  of  great  lieauty.     In  the  grove  of  Diana  was  the  fountain  of  the  goddesi 
^rning  Actn?on  irito  a  stog,  besides  anotlicr  pyramid  of  marble,  full  of  concealed 
piK".  tr>  0(Mrt  on  all  who  came  imawares  within  their  roach.     It  was  situated 
iM^r  Kwel.  in  Surrey,  and  liatf  long  since  been  demolished. 
'  Liiigard. 
TOl,  >7- J^ 
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manner,  towards  her  former  cruel  foe  Panlet,  nuunqob  of  Wiaeberteiyiht 
lord  treasurer,  by  whom  she  was  splendidly  entertained,  at  hk  honae  at 
Basing,  soon  after  her  accenion  to  the  throne ;  at  her  departure^  hm 
majesty  merrily  bemoaned  herself  that  he  was  so  old,  ^  for  else,  by  ■gr 
troth,"  said  she,  ^  if  my  lord  treasurer  were  but  a  young  man,  1  eoaU 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  have'  him  for  my  husband  before  any  man  is 
England." ' 

When  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  her  former  suitor,  PluBp 
II.,  with  her  fair  namesake  of  Fiance,  was  made  to  Elizabeth,  she  pea- 
tended  to  feel  mortified,  and  complained  to  the  ambassador  of  the  iacoa 
stancy  of  his  master,  ^who  could  vjiot,"  she  said,  ^wait  four  short 
months  to  see  if  she  would  change  her  mind."'  She  always  kepi  iIm 
portrait  of  this  prince  by  her  bedside,  it  has  been  said,  as  a  token  of  la* 
gard,  but  the  probability  is,  that  she  found  it  there,  when  she  took  po^ 
session  of  the  state  apartments  occupied  by  the  late  queen  her  aistar. 

The  person,  however,  who  held  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  hsr 
majesty's  favour,  and  through  whose  hands  the  chief  preferments  and 
patronage  of  her  government  flowed,  was  lord  Robert  Dudley,  at  that 
period  a  married  man.  He  was  born,  in  tlie  same  auspicious  hour  with 
the  queen,  with  whom  his  destiny  became  inseparably  connected  from 
the  time  they  were  both  prisoners  in  the  Tower.'  From  Uie  iirst  month 
of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth,  so  remarkable  for  her  frugal 
distribution  of  rewards  and  honours,  showered  wealth  and  distinctions 
on  him.  She  conferred  die  olfice  of  master  of  the  horse  on  him,  in  tlis 
first  instance,  with  the  fee  of  100  marks  per  annum,  and  the  lucrative 
employment  of  head  commissioner  for  compounding  the  fines  of  such 
as  were  desirous  of  declining  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  he  was  sooo 
after  invested  with  the  garter,  and  made  constable  of  Windsor  Castle 
and  forest,  and  keeper  of  the  great  park  during  life.^  His  wife,  Amy 
Robsart,  a  wealthy  heiress,  whom  he  had  wedded  with  great  pomp  and 
publicity  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  not  allowed  by  him  ti> 
appear  among  the  noble  matronage  of  Elizabeth^s  court  lest  slie  should 
mar  the  sunshine  of  his  favour,  by  reminding  his  royal  mistress  of  the 
existence  of  so  inconvenient  a  personage.  Elizabelh^s  undisguised  par- 
tiality for  the  handsome  Dudley,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  council,  and  even  the  politic  Cecil  could  not  forbear  hazard- 
ing a  biting  jest  to  Elizabeth  on  the  subject,  when  he  told  her  of  tiie 
misalliance  of  her  cousin  Frances,  duchess  of  Suflolk,  with  her  equerry. 
Adrian  Stokes.  **  What !"  exclaimed  her  majesty,  *'  has  she  married  her 
horse-keeper  ?"  **  Yea,  madam,"  replied  the  premier,  *•  and  she  says  you 
would  like  to  do  the  same  with  yours."  ^ 

'  Lcxlge's  IIIuMrations,  vol.  i.  'Records  of  Siinan9a.  quoted  by  Liugard. 

'Camien.  who  attributes  it  to  a  mysterious  coojunction  of  their  ptauets. 

•  Sidney  Papers. 

•In  Mr.  Wri;:ht"s  valuable  collection  of  documents  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  f»f 

Queen  EiizaWth,"  there  is  a  pretty  U»tter  from   thiT4   lady,  wriueii,   durin;:  the 

■bsom-e  of  lit* r  lor.l,  to  one  of  his  a;i«'nis,  toueliin:^^  the  fmstiire  of  some  of  ihi»ir 

flcx'ks.  and   tlio   ^ale  of  thrir  wool,  (or  which   6he  willies  lo  obtain  six  :>hiiliii;!« 

/ft^r  gtone.nn  I  pvinc-^s  a  hou^owif-'ly  rare  lo  make  the  most  of  every liniif;.    -rhe 

Ainjr  Rubaart,"  obscrva  the  taieuled  editor,  *'  busy  about  the  aiSurs  of  her  hus* 
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Gocil's  inoendo  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  warn  the  queen,  that  her 
btimacy  with  Dudley  was  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  her  reputation, 
ind  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  her 
lujesty^s  representative  at  the  court  of  Spain,  had,  in  a  private  post- 
ioipt  to  one  of  his  despatches,  addressed  the  following  intimation  to  tiie 
pRfsier  on  this  delicate  subject  :— 

*  I  msaore  joo,  dr,  ihrse  folks  are  broad-mouthed^  where  1  spoke  of  one  too 
sneb  ID  &Tour,  ms  they  esteem ;  I  think  ye  guess  whom  they  named — ^if  ye  do 
not,  I  wilU  npnn  my  next  letter,  write  further.  To  tell  you  what  1  conceive,  at 
I  count  the  slanrler  most  /alse,  so  a  young  princess  cannot  be  too  wary,  what 
eoontenaiice  or  fiuniliar  demonstration  she  niaketh  moro  to  one  than  another.  I 
judge  no  man's  service  in  the  realm  worth  the  entertniiiment  with  such  a  tale 
of  obloquy,  or  occasion  of  speech  to  such  men  as  of  evil  will  are  ready  to  find 
fcnlts.*'  * 

Chaloner  goes  on  to  express  the  vexation  he,  as  an  attached  servant 
of  the  queen,  feels  at  the  impediment  such  reports  are  likely  to  cause  in 
ker  majesty ^s  marriage,  to  the  detriment  of  her  whole  realm,  ministerinc 
natter  for  lewd  tongues  to  descant  upon,  and  breeding  contempt.  An 
this,  he  states,  is  written  in  strict  confidence  to  his  friend  Cecil,  and 
entreats  him  to  keep  it  to  himself.  He  then  alludes  to  an  overture  of 
fiiarriage  which  had  been  made  to  the  queen  by  the  kitig  of  Spain,  in 
behalf  of  his  cousin,  the  archduke  Charles,  the  emperor  Ferdinand^s 
second  son,  a  prince  of  noble  qualities  atid  stainless  reputation.  He  was 
i  catholic,  and  Elizabeth  on  that  account,  probably,  or  inistrustiiig  the 
quarter  whence  the  proposal  came,  had  returned  an  evasive  and  unsatis- 
&ctory  answer.  Chaloner  evidently  considered,  that  the  indifference  of 
the  queen  proceeded  from  her  predilection  in  favour  of  the  person,  to 
whom  he  had  just  alluded,  and  appears  anxious  lesl  the  honourable  alli- 
ance should  be  lost.' 

*"Con>ider,"  says  he,  "how  ye  deal  now  in  the  emperor's  matter;  much  de- 
pendeth  on  it.  Here  they  hang  in  expectation,  as  men  desirous  it  should  go 
forward,  but  as  yet  they  have  small  hope.  In  mine  opiuion  (be  it  ^aid  to  you 
(•nly).  the  affinity  is  great  and  honourable ;  the  amity  neces^^ary  to  stop  and  cool 
many  enterprises.  Ye  need  not  fear  his  greatness  should  overrule  you.  He  is 
oat  a  Philip,  but  better  for  us  than  a  Philip.''' 

The  suit  of  this  accomplished  prince  was  afterwards  preferred  in  due 
form  to  Elizabeth,  by  count  Elphinstone,  the  emperor^s  ambassador,  and 
she  protested  openly,  that  of  all  tlie  illustrious  marriages  that  had  been 
oflered  to  her,  there  was  not  one  greater,  or  that  she  affected  more  than 
that  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  generally  expected,  that  the  prince  would  come  under  an 
•ssumed  character,  to  visit  the  court  of  England,  and  obtain  a  iirst  sight 
of  his  royal  lady  by  stealth,*  but  this  chivalric  project,  well  worthy  of 
ihe  poetic  age,  which  gave  birth  to  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  was  never  carried  into  effect.    The  differences  as  to  their  jarring 

Uind's  hnii.*«'hold,  is  another  character  from  the  Amy  Robsart  of  Sir  Walter  Scot.'' 
Hit  tra;?ical  death  at  Cumnor  Hall  occurred  in  the  year  15»3U,  tirteen  years  before 
"i»?  "prinrelie  pleasures  of  Kenil worth.*' 

'Burleigh  Papers.  'Burleigh  Papers;  Haynes,  812. 
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creeds,  u  etfa  ilemanded  conformitv  to  llie  proteiUiit  rorm  of 

u-orsliip,  i  insuperable,  ami  for  a  rime  put  an  end  to  die  nfep^ 

tialions.  l  hey  were  subaequeiiUy  renewed,  ttii  will   be   rtlated  in 

due  couT&^. 

Meantime  the  suit  of  a  royal  candidate,  of  ihe  refonned  reli^on.  for 
her  liand,  wa  newed  by  l!ie  king  of  Sweden,  in  bebalf  of  )ii«  hoir, 
prince  E  le  BHiliaimador  cbosen  to  plead  his  cause  was  John, 
duke  of  the  second  aon  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  a  prince  of 
singular  I  id  address,  and  possessed  of  great  personal  attraelions. 
On  the  2  led  envoy  landed  ai  Harwich; 

and,  on  I.  and  welcomeil  ni  Colch««tcr, 

in  the  nan..     .   , ij  -.   Oiford  and  lord  Itobcrt  Dud- 

ley, by  whom  he  was  c»..duh..i...  .o  London.  At  the  comer  of  Grae^ 
churcii  street,  Leadenhall,  lie  waa  received  by  ilie  marquin  of  Nnrlh- 
aoipltin,  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  a  fair  company  of  ladies,  an  well  aa 
gentlemen,  in  rich  array,  wiih  the  eacorl  of  101)  yeomen  on  horaebaek, 
with  trumpets  sounding.  He  proceeded  over  London-bridge  lo  lb* 
bistiop  of  Winchester's  palace,'  whinb  was  appointed  for  his  aboilc,  it 
being  llie  cuslcim,  in  tiie  "  j;"Oil  old  iiinys,"  lo  quarter  uiiy  foreigner  of 
distinguished  rank,  and  his  irain,  on  some  weallliy  nobie  or  prelate,  for 
board  and  enlertainitjeni. 

Seren  days  atler,  the  prince  of  Sweden  came  by  water  to  the  court, 
with  his  guaid,  and  was  honourably  received  by  many  noble  peraonagH 
at  the  hall  door,  where  the  guard  stood,  in  their  rich  coats,  in  a  line 
which  extended  to  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  queen  received  him 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  royal  tisilor,  and  welcomed  him  with  great 
cordiality.  Whenever  he  went  in  slate  to  court  he  threw  handfula  of 
money  among  the  populace,  saying,  "  he  gave  silver,  but  his  broifaer 
would  give  gold."' 

^  The  Swede,  and  Charles  the  aon  of  the  emperor,"  observes  bishop 
Jewel,  ^  are  courting  at  a  most  marvellous  tate.  But  the  Swede  it 
most  in  earnest,  for  he  promises  mountains  of  silver  in  case  of  success. 
The  lady,  however,  is  probably  thinking  of  an  alliance  nearer  home."* 

In  November,  there  were  great  jousts  at  the  queen's  palace,  the  lord 
Robert  and  lord  Hunsdon  were  the  challengers,  who  wore  scarfs  c^ 
white  and  black,  the  defendants  were  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  othets, 
wearing  scarfs  of  red  and  yellow  sarsenet.    On  the  last  day  of  the  merry 

J 'ear  of  I9ftB,  a  play  was  acted  in  the  court  before  the  queen,  but  we 
cam  that  the  license  usually  showed  on  such  occafions,  being  abused 
in  this  instance,  they  acted  something  so  distasteful  to  her  majesty,  thai 
they  were  commanded  to  break  oS,  and  were  superseded  by  a  mask  and 
dancing.* 

On  the  1st  of  January,  prince  John  of  Sweden  came,  gor^geously  ap- 
parelled, lo  the  court,  lo  offer  the  new  year's  ereelinga  to  her  majesty, 
ilia  retinue  wore  velvet  jerkins  and  rich  gold  chains  ;  it  was  an  eques- 
trian procession,  and  his  guards  carried  halbects  in  their  hands.     That 

'Hormshcl. 

'  Citiiens'  JmbimL 
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dbj,  her  majefty's  silk-woman,  mistress  Montague,  broninrht  her  for  her 
new  yearns  giA  a  pair  of  knit  black  silk  stockingf^.  The  queen,  af\er 
weuing  ihem  a  few  days,  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  she  sent 
for  mistress  Montague,  and  asked  her,  ^  From  whence  she  had  them  ? 
and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any  more  ?" 

*  ]  made  them  very  carefully  on  purpose  only  for  your  majesty,'* 
ttid  she*  ^and  seeing  these  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set 
more  in  hand." 

^  Do  so,^  replied  the  queen,  ^^  for  indeed,  I  like  silk  stockings  welly 
because  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and  delicate,  and  henceforth  I  will  wear 
no  more  cloth  stockings.^'  ^nd  from  that  time  to  her  death,  the  queen 
nerer  more  wore  cloth  hose,  but  only  silk  stockings.' 

These  knit  silk  stockings  were  imitations  of  t^ome  which  had  been 
preriously  sent  from  Spain,  perhaps  manufactured  by  the  Moors. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession  to  tlie  throne, 

considering  it  no  longer  expedient  to  mortify  her  inordinate  love  of 

dress,  by  conforming  to  the  self-denying  costume  of  the  more   rigid 

order  of  reformers,  who  tlien  began  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Puri- 

tans,  passe<]  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  indulged  in  a  greater 

excess  of  finery  and  elaborate  decoration,  than  was  ever  paralleled  by 

any  other  queen  of  England,  regnant  or  consort.     Horace  Walpole, 

speaking  of  her  portraits,  observes,  "  that  there  is  not  one  that  can  be 

failed  beautiful.     The  profusion  of  ornaments  with   which   they  are 

loaded,  are  marks  of  her  continual  fondness  for  dress,  while  they  en- 

lircly  exclude  all  grace,  and  leave  no  more  room  for  a  painter's  genius, 

ihan  if  he  had  been  employed  to  copy  an  Indian  idol,  totally  composed 

of  bands  and  necklaces.     A  pale  Roman  nose,  a  head  of  hair  loaded 

wiih  crowns,  and  powdered  with  diamonds,  a  vast  ruff,  a  vaster  fardin- 

file,  and  a  bushel  of  pearls,  arc  the  features  by  which  everybody  knows 

ai  once  the   pictures  of  Elizabeth.     It  is  observable  that  her  majesty 

thought  enormity  of  dress  a  royal  prerogative,  for,  in   1579,  an  onler 

was  made  in  the  star-chamber,  *  that  no  person  should  use  or  wear  ex- 

pesflive  long  cloaks,  as  of  late  be  used,  ami  before  two  years  past  hath 

not  been  used  in  this  realm ;  no  persons  to  wear  such  great  nifls  about 

ilieir  necks,  to  be  left  off  snch  monstrous  undecent  attiring.'     In  her 

father's  reign,  who  dictated  everj'lhing  from  religion  to  fashions,  he 

made  an  aci  prohibiting  the  use  of  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or  tinsel,  satin, 

Mik,  or  cloth  mixed  with  gold,  any  sable  fur,  velvet,  embroidery  in 

rowns)  or  outermost  garments,  except  for  persons  of  distinction — dukes, 

inarquij*es,  earls,  or  gentlemen  and  knights  that  had  250/.  per  annum. 

Tliis  act  was  renewed  2nd  of  Elizabeth.     No  one  who  had  less  than 

100/.  per  annum,  was  to  wear  satin  or  damask,  or  fur  of  conies ;  none 


^Stnwc.  p.  8*^7.  The  gocwt  onnalist  rominues  to  explain  this  point  of  coptume : 
•"For  you  *hn\\  unfU'r.staiul  tlmt  kinf?  Henry  VIII.  did  only  wear  cloth  hose,  or 
l.'i^  rnt  out  of  ell-broad  tafTety,  or  if.  by  great  clinnce.  there  eamc  a  pair  of  silk 
^'••kiRe:»  from  Spain.  King  Kdward  VI.  had  a  jjuir  of  Spani.«*h  silk  stoekings 
»*"nt  him  as*  a  preal  present."  Stowe  betrays  here  knowledge  of  his  own  profes- 
•'•'•n  of  the  needle,  by  which  he  gained  his  living;  the  intelligence  is,  however, 
it  least  a«  interesting  to  the  world  in  general,  as  slaughters  in  baiXlQ. 
12* 
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not  worth  20Z.  per  anmnn,  or  MOL  eipital,  to  veir  anj  far,  nro  hak^ 
nor  cloth  above  10«.  the  ymrd." 

The  record  of  pre«ents  mede  by  Eliabeth  to  the  ladies  of  her  eomt 
is  scanty,  especially  at  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  hot  in  a  enrioua  li& 
wardrobe  book  of  that  queen,  in  poascMion  of  air  Thoaua  Plullippai 
hart,  appears  this  item  ^— 

•*  DeliTered  the  30th  of  April,  aimo  4  reffina  Elisabeth,  lo  the  ladf  Wodshoas^ 
—one  loose  gown  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  overthwart,  and  cm  bum  am  the 
border!  with  a  iosenge  cut,  lined  with  tavoeiiet  and  fiittiaa,  and  edged  wMi 
luzarns,  and  one  French  kirtle  of  purple  aatin,  raised,  lined  with  puipla  taAia 
belonging  to  the  late  queen  Marjr." 

Before  Elizabeth  had  given  any  decided  answer  touching  the  Swedkh 
match,  the  aged  king  Gusiaviis  died,  and  her  suitor  Eric  succeeded  lo 
the  throne  of  that  realm,  and  having  become  jealous  of  his  brothel^ 
whom  he  suspected,  not  without  reason  perhaps,  of  playing  the  wooer 
on  his  own  account,  he  recalled  him,  and  sent  an  ambanador  to  renav 
the  matrimonial  negotiations  in  his  name.  The  arrival  of  the  new 
plenipotentiary,  Nicholas  Guildenstiem,  caused  great  excitement  among 
the  Londoners,  for  it  was  reported,  that  he  had  brought  two  ships  laden 
with  treasure  as  presents  for  the  queen/  Eighteen  large  pied  horses 
and  several  chests  of  bullion,  it  seems,  were  actualJy  presented  to  her 
majesty,  in  the  name  of  her  royal  wooer,  with  an  intimation,  ***  that  be 
would  quickly  follow  in  person,  to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet.-'  This  an- 
nouncement caused  a  little  prudish  perplexity  to  Elizabeth  and  her 
council,  about  the  manner  in  which  the  king  of  Sweden  should  be  re- 
ceived on  his  arrival  in  the  palace,  *^  the  queen^s  majesty  being  a  maid.^' 
As  Eric  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  if  he  had  come  in  person, 
it  is  possible  that  with  Elizabeth's  admiration  for  beauty,  the  result 
might  have  been  different,  but  she  was  not  to  be  won  by  proxy  court- 
ship. As,  however,  it  had  pleased  her  to  accept  the  king's  presents,  he 
was  naturally  regarded  by  the  nation  as  her  bridegroom  elect.  The  de- 
sire of  some  of  the  speculative  pictorial  publishers  of  the  day,  to  be 
the  first  to  gratify  the  loyal  public,  with  united  resemblances  of  the  illus- 
trious couple,  occasioned  the  following  grave  admonition  to  be  ad- 
dressed, by  the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  lord  mayor : — 

**  It  may  plea^te  your  lordsbip,  tlie  queen's  majesty  undor»tan(letIi,  tliat  certain 
bookbinders  and  tttationers  do  utter  certain  papers,  wherein  l>e  prinied  the  face 
of  her  majesty  and  tlio  king  of  Sweden;  nnil  aliliough  her  hi}j:hne>s  i^  not  inis- 
contentcd,  that  either  her  own  fare  or  the  sai<l  king's  should  be  printeil  or  por- 
traited^  yet  to  be  joined  in  the  same  paper  with  the  «aid  kinjr,  or  M-ith  any  other 
prince  that  is  known  to  have  made  any  requeftt  for  marrin^r;  to  her  majesty,  is 
not  to  be  allowed.  And  tlierefore  her  migesty's  pleasure  is  that  your  lordship 
•houUl  send  for  the  wardens  of  the  stationeriff  or  for  the  wardens  of  any  other 
men  that  have  such  papers  to  sell,  and  to  take  orJer  with  them,  that  all  such 
papers  be  taken  and  packed  up  together,  in  such  snrr,  that  none  be  permitted  to 
be  seen  in  any  part.  For  otherwise  her  majesty  ini^ht  seern  touched  in  honour 
by  her  own  subject?,  that  would  in  such  papers  declare  an  allowance  to  hare 
berf^lf  joined,  as  it  were,  in  marriage  with  the  sai<l  king,  where  indeed  her 
majesty  hitherto  caniK)t  be  inducctl  (whereof  we  have  cause  lo  sorrow)  to  allow 
•if  mariiagc  with  any  manner  of  jjcrwij."" 

'Strypc;  Nichokt,  'Burleigh  s  State  Papers.         *  Hay  oes'  Suite  Papers^  961 
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One  of  tliese  cootimbADcl  pn^vings,  if  in  ezisteoce,  would  at  preaenl 
be  readily  poivhaMd  at  its  weight  io  gold. 

About  the  nme  period,  thai  the  united  resemblances  of  Elizabeth  and 
ber  comely  noithem  suitor,  were  thus  peremptorily  suppressed,  her  old 
preceptor,  Roger  Ascham,  whom  she  had  continued  in  the  post  of  Latin 
•ecreiary,  and  occasionally  made  her  councillor,  on  matters  of  greater 
I     inportance  than  the  niceties  of  the  learned  languages,  informs  his  friend 
j     Stunnius  that  he  had  shown  her  majesty  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters 
relating  to  the  Scotch  a&irs,  and  another  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
her  marriage — Stunnius,  it  seems,  having  underuiken,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Latin  secretary,  to  advocate  the  suit  of  Eric,  king  of  Swe- 
den, to  the  regal  spinster.    ^  The  queen  read,  remarked,  and  graciously 
acknowledged  in  both  of  them,"  writes  Ascham,  ^  your  respectful  oIh 
lervance  of  her.    Your  judgment  in  tlie  affiirs  of  Scotland,  as   they 
iheo  stood,  she  highly  approved,  and  she  loves  you  for  your  solicitude 
respecting  us  and  our  concerns.    The  part  respecting  her  marriage  she 
nad  over  thrice,  as  I  well  remember,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  gentle 
•mile,  but  still  preserving  a  modest  and  bashful  silence.    Concerning 
that  point  indeed,  my  dear  Stunnius,"  pursues  he,  ^^  I  have  nothing  cer- 
tain to  write  to  you,  nor  does  any  one  truly  know  what  to  judge.     I 
told  YOU  rierhtlv  in  one  of  mv  former  letters,  that  in  the  whole  ordi- 
nance  of  her  life,  she  resembled  not  Phaedra  but  Hippolyta,  for  by  na- 
(ore,  and  not  by  the  counsels  of  others,  she  ia  thus  averse  and  abstinent 
from  marriage.     When  1  know  anything  for  certain,  1  will  write  it  to 
you  as  soon  as  possible ;  in  the  meantime,  1  have  no  hopes  to  give  you 
respecting  tlie  king  of  Sweden." 

Afier  this  contidential  passage,  the  preceptor-secretary  launches  forth 
into  more  than  his  wonted  encomiums,  on  the  learning  of  his  royal  pu- 
pil, declariiiiT  ^  that  there  were  not  four  men  in  England,  either  in 
church  or  the  state,  who  understood  more  Greek  than  her  majesty ;" 
and.  as  an  instance  of  her  proficiency  in  other  tongues,  he  mentions 
~  that  he  was  once  present  at  court,  when  she  gave  answers  at  the  same 
time  to  three  ambassadors, — the  Imperial,  the  French,  and  the  Swed- 
ish,— in  Italian,  French,  and  Latin — ^fluently,  gracefully,  and  to  the 
point.-'* 

Elizabeth,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  important  influence  of  men 
of  learning  united  with  genius  on  the  world  at  largo,  paid  Sturmius  the 
conipliruent  uf  addressing  to  him  a  letter,  expressing  her  sense  of  the 
attachment  he  had  manifested  towards  herself  and  her  country,  pro- 
oiteing  withal  ^that  her  acknowledgments  shall  not  be  confined  to 
Words  alone." 

While  Dizabeth  was  yet  amusing  herself  with  the  addresses  of  the 
royal  Swedes, — for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Eric\s  jealousy  of  the 
brother,  who  finally  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  was  well  founded,  with 
regard  to  his  attempts  to  supplant  him  in  tlie  good  graces  of  the  Eng- 
\i*\\  qiipcii — the  king  of  Denmark  sent  his  nephew,  Adolphus  duke  of 
Hn|<tcin,  to  tr}'  his  fortune  with  the  illustrious  spinsf^r.  lie  was 
youru,  handi^omo,  valiant  and  accomplished,  and  in  love  wi.h  the  queen, 
but  itiLiu^li  one  of  ilie  busy-bodius  o[  tlie  court  wrote  to  lu:;  aiubaa 
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•ador  in  Fkiis,  ^  timt  il  was  whvspend  her  majesty  was  wtry  fond  of 
him,"  he  was  rejected  like  the  rest  of  her  princely  wooers ;  she,  hoir- 
ever,  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  made  him  a  knight  of  the  gar* 
ter,  and  pensioned  him  for  life.  ^  The  duke  of  Uolstein  has  retnroed 
home,^  says  Jewel,  ^  after  a  magnificent  reception  by  us,  with  splendid 
presents  from  the  queen,  having  been  elected  into  the  order  of  tlie  gar- 
ter, and  inTested  with  its  golden  and  jewelled  badge.  The  Swede  is 
reported  to  be  always  coming,  and  even  now  to  be  on  his  ▼oyage,  and 
on  the  eve  of  landing ;  but  as  fiur  as  I  can  judge  he  will  not  stir  a  foot.* 

Elizabeth,  it  appears,  thought  otlierwise,  for  it  is  recorded  by  that 
pleasant  gossip,  Allen,  in  a  letter  written  from  the  court,  that  her  dm- 
jesty  was,  in  the  month  of  September,  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  anri- 
▼al  of  her  royal  suitor,  and  that  certain  works  were  in  hand  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  arrifal  at  Westminster,  at  which  the  workmen  laboured  Jay 
and  night,  in  order  to  complete  the  preparations  for  his  reception.  After 
all,  Eric  never  came,  having  reasons  to  believe  that  his  visit  would  be 
fruitless;  and  he  finally  consoled  himself  for  his  failure  in  obtaining  the 
most  splendid  match  in  Europe,  by  marrying  one  of  his  own  subjects.' 

The  death  of  the  favourite's  wife  at  this  critical  juncture,  under  pecu- 
liar suspicious  circumstances,  gave  rise  to  dark  and  mysterious  rumours, 
that  she  had  been  put  out  of  the  way  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  willing 
hand  of  a  royal  bride.  Lever,  one  of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day, 
exhorted  Cecil  and  Knollys  to  investigate  the  matter,  because  ^  of  the 
grievous  and  dangerous  suspicion  and  muttering  of  the  death  of  her  that 
was  the  wife  of  my  lord  Robert  Dudley."  Some  contradictory  state- 
ments as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mischance  (as  it  was  called)  hap- 
pened to  the  unfortunate  lady  were  offered  by  the  sprightly  widower 
and  the  persons  in  whose  care,  or  rather  we  should  say  in  whose  cus- 
tody, the  deserted  wife  of  his  youth  was  kept  at  Cumnor  Hall,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  it  was  declared  by  the  authorities  to  whom  the  depositions 
were  made,  that  her  death  was  accidental.  So  little  satisfactory  was  the 
explanation,  that  even  the  cautious  Cecil  expressed  his  opinion  ^  that 
Dudley  was  infamed  by  the  death  of  his  wife."*  Throckmorton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  so  thoroughly  morli(ied  at  the  light  in 
which  this  afl&ir  was  regarded  on  the  continent,  that  he  wrote  to  Cecil, 
*^The  bruits  be  so  brim  and  so  maliciously  reported  here,  touching  the 
marriage  of  the  lord  Robert  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  tliat  1  know  not 
where  to  turn  me  nor  what  countenance  to  bear."'  In  England,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  queen  was  under  promise  of  marriage  to 
Dudley,  and  though  all  murmured^  no  one  presumed  to  remonstrate 
with  her  majesty  on  the  subject  Parr}',  the  unprincipled  confidant  of 
the  lord  admiral  Seymour's  clandestine  courtship  of  his  royal  mistniss. 


'  A  beauty  of  humble  degree,  called  Kate  the  Nut-girl,  with  whom  his  majesty 
fell  in  love,  from  seeing  her  ocoasionally  selling  her  nuts  in  the  square  before 
bis  palace,  lie  found  her  virtue  impregnabie,  and  made  her  his  queen.  She 
proved  a  model  of  conjugal  tenderness  and  fairh,  e*ipecially  in  his  reverse  of 
Ibrtune,  when  supplanted  in  his  royal  office  by  his  brother  John,  by  whom  he 
W5  Anally  murdered. 
^Maj-aeg'  State  Papers,  362.  *Haxdw\cWs  State  Papers,  vol.  L,  p.  121. 
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Hid  whom  she  had,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  made  a  privy-coun- 
cillor^ nnd  preferred,  though  a  convicted  defaulter,  to  the  honourable 
and  lucrative  office  of  comptroller  of  her  household,  openly  flattered  the 
favourite'^*  pretensions,  who  now  began  to  be  distinguished  in  the  court 
by  the  sii^nificant  title  of  ^*my  lord,^'  without  any  reference  to  his 
nsme,'  wiiile  daily  new  gifts  and  immunities  were  lavished  on  him. 
Metotime  the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  E^rl  of  Arundel  led  to  open  brawls 
in  the  court ;  and  as  the  quarrel  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  servants 
ind  followers  of  these  nobles,  her  majesty's  name  was  bandied  about 
uiong  them  in  a  manner  degrading,  not  only  to  the  honour  of  royalty, 
but  to  feminine  delicacy.  On  one  occasion  Arthur  Guntor,  a  retainer 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  brought  before  the  council,  on  the  informa- 
tkm  of  one  of  Dudley's  servants,  to  answer  for  the  evil  wishes  he  had 
iflfoked  on  the  favourite  for  standing  in  the  way  of  his  lord's  prefcr- 
aent  in  the  royal  marriage,  to  which  both  aspired.  Guntor  made  the 
ibUowing  confession: — 

-Pl^Aseth  your  honours  to  understand  that,  about  three  weeks  since,  I  chanced 
K>  be  buntinc:  'with  divers  gentlemen,  when  I  fell  in  talk  with  a  gentleman 
Buned  Mr.  George  Cotton,  who  told  me  *that  the  queen's  highness  being  at  supper, 
oo  a  time,  at  rny  lord  Robert's  house,  where  it  chanced  her  highness  to  be  be- 
oigbted  homeward,  and  as  her  grace  was  going  home  by  torcli-light,  she  fell  in 
a-k  with  tliem  that  carried  the  torches,  and  said,  ^tbat  she  would  make  their 
jori  the  be»t  that  ever  was  of  his  name.'  Whereupon  1  ^>aid,  *  that  her  grace 
9iu<t  make  liiin  then  a  duke;*  and  he  said,  *that  the  report  was,  tint  her  high- 
!K4S  should  marry  him  ;*  and  I  answered,  *  I  pray  God  all  be  for  the  be^st.  and  I 
pnr  God  all  men  may  take  it  well,  that  there  might  rise  no  trouble  thereof;' 
v.d  so  have  I  said  to  divers  others  since  that  time."  • 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  person  of  common  sense,  that  Dudley's 

man  was  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  clioleric  servant  of  Arundel, 

•^r.  in  vulgar   phraseology,  hoaxing  him  with  this  tale,  since  it  was  ab- 

KJatelv  impossible  for  her  majesty — who  on  such  occasions  was  either 

m  her  state  carriage,  on  horseback  surrounded  by  her  own  officers  of 

ihe  household,  or,  which  was  most  probably  the  case,  carried  in  a  sort 

of  open  sedan,  on  either  side  of  which  marched  the  principal  nobles  of 

iter  court,  and  her  band  of  pensioners  with  their  axes — to  have  held  any 

mch  colloquy  with  Dudley's  torch- bearers,  even,  if  she  had  fell  dis- 

p»ed  to  make  such  disclosures  of  her  royal  intentions,  in  the  public 

Rreets.     In  another  examination,  Guntor  affirmed, ''  that  Cotton  said  it 

t     ns  rumoured,  that  his  lord  (Dudley)  should   have  the  queen ;"  to 

■;     vhich  Guntor  replied,  ^^that,  if  it  pleased  her  highness,  he  thought  him 

1     V  meet  a  man  as  any  in  England."     Then  Cotton  asked  him  ^^  if  he 

I    lad  heard  of  any  parliament  towards?"    Guntor  said,  **No;  but  of 

course  every  nobleman  would  give   his   opinion,  and   some  disputes 

1    »oald  naturally  rise  on  the  subject."     Cotton  asked,  '^  Who  were  Dud- 

'    l«y'8  friends  in   the  matter  .^"   Guntor  replied,  ^'  the  lord  marquis  of 

Northampton,   earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr.   Treasurer,  and  many  more;" 

•dding,  ^  I  trust  the  White  Horse  (Arundel)  will  be  in  quiet,  and  so 

flhall  we  be  out  of  trouble ;  it  is  well  known  that  his  blood,  as  yet,  was 

ftwer  attaint."  ' 

'Ripin.  ■  Burleigh's  State  Papers.  'ibid. 


Tin's  remark  was  in  allusion  to  the  ignominious  deaths  of  the  4* 
▼ourite's  i^ndfdther,  Edmund  Dudley  the  extortioner ;  his  fiithef ,  th« 
duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  his  brother,  lord  Guildford  Dadleyy— «D 
three  of  whom  had  perished  on  a  scaffold.  It  was  reported  that  Lei- 
cester's crreat-f  randfather  was  a  carpenter,  and  his  enemies  were  wont  to 
say  of  him,  ^  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  the  brother  of  a  king,  tiM 
grandson  of  an  esquire,  and  the  great-grandson  of  a  carpenter;  that  the 
carpenter  was  the  only  honest  man  in  the  liimily,  and  the  only  one  who 
died  in  his  bed.** 

A  person  who  well  knew  the  temper  of  Elizabeth,  notwithstandhig 
the  undisguised  predilection  she  evinced  for  the  company  of  her  master 
of  the  horse,  predicted,  ^  that  the  queen  would  surely  never  give  hc^ 
Aand  to  so  mean  a  peer  as  Robin  Dudlev — noble  only  in  two  deseenn, 
and  in  both  of  them  stained  with  the  block.''  The  event  proved  that 
this  was  a  correct  judgment 

"  *  Touching  lord  Robert/  continues  Guntor,  *  I  have  said  to  Mr.  G)Cton  that  I 
thought  him  to  be  the  cause  that  my  lord  and  mapter  (Arundel)  mi^t  not  ha\*e 
the  queen's  highness,  vrherefore  1  would  that  he  had  been  put  to  death  with  his 
Ikther.  or  that  some  ruffian  would  have  despatched  him  by  the  way  he  has  gone, 
with  dagKe  or  gim.  Further,  I  i*aid,  if  it  chanced  my  lord  Robert  to  marry  the 
queen's  highness,  then  I  doubted  whether  he  would  not  remember  some  old 
matter  par^sed  to  my  lord  and  master's  hindrance  and  di:«pleasure.* 

"Ountor  made  very  humble  submission  and  suit  to  her  mnjrsty  for  pardon,* 
stating,  *  that  he  had  been  very  properly  punished  for  uttering  such  lewd  and 
unbefitting  words/  " ' 

This  matter  was  evidently  brought  before  the  council  by  Dudley,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  publicly  his  name  was  implicated  with  that 
of  the  queen,  in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  and  with  the  intent  of 
ascertaining  how  his  colleagues  stood  affected  towards  his  preferment  in 
that  way. 

Elizabeth  passed  the  matter  over  with  apparent  nonchaJancf,  and 
when  Throckmorton,  annoyed  past  endurance  at  the  sneers  of  his  diplo- 
matic brethren  in  Paris,  took  the  bold  step  of  sending  his  secretary, 
Jones,  to  acquaint  her  majesty,  privately,  with  the  injurious  reports  that 
were  circulated  touching  herself  and  Dudley,  she  received  the  commu- 
nication without  evincing  any  of  that  acute  sensibility  to  female  honour, 
which  teaches  most  women  to  regard  a  stain  as  a  wound.  She  some- 
times laughed,  perhaps,  at  the  absurdity  of  these  on  dits.  and  occasion- 
ally covered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  and  when  the  secretary,  who  had 
been  charged  with  this  delicate  commission,  brought  his  communication 
to  a  close,  she  informed  him,  '^  that  he  had  come  on  an  unnecessary 
errand,  for  she  was  already  acquainted  with  all  he  had  told  her ;  and 
that  she  was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  lord  Robert  Dudley  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  as  he  was  in  her  own  court  at  tlie  time  it  happenedt 
which  had  so  fallen  out  that  neither  his  honour  nor  his  honesty  werf 
touched  therein."* 

Notwithstanding  the  honest  warning  of  Throckmorton  to  his  royal 
mistress,  the  favourite  continued  in  close  attendance  on  her  person,    ft 

'Burleigh's  State  Papers.  *HBLxdv.wt  Papers,  165. 
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ii  idafed  that  one  of  his  political  rivals,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  beea  Sussex,  gave  him  a  blow  at  the  council-board,  in  presence  of 
the  queea.  Elizabeth,  who  was  well  fitted  to  rule  the  stormy  elements 
over  which  she  presided,  told  the  pugnacious  statesman  that  he  had  for- 
feited his  hand,  in  reference  to  the  law  which  imposed  that  penalty  on 
any  one  who  presunied  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  court  by  the  com- 
misaion  of  such  an  outrage.  On  which  Dudley  rejoined,  ^^  that  he  hoped 
her  majesty  would  suspend  that  sentence  till  the  traitor  had  lost  his 
head«''  and  the  matter  went  no  further.  It  is  shrewdly  remarked  by 
Naunton,  that  this  influential  noble  ever  kept  clear  from  quarrels  with 
the  queen's  kinsmen,  Henry  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon,'  and  sir  Thomas 
SKkville,  for  of  them  he  was  wont  to  say,  ^  that  they  were  of  the  trite 
of  Dan,  and  were  noli  me  tangere?'^ 

Among  the  preparations  for  the  Easter  festival,  in  1 560,  queen  Eliza- 
beth kept  her  Maunday  after  the  old  Catholic  fashion,  in  her  great  hall, 
in  the  court  at  Westminster,  by  washing  the  feet  of  twenty  poor  women, 
and  then  gave  gowns  to  every  woman,  and  one  of  them  had  the  royal 
robe  in  which  her  majesty  officiated  on  this  occasion.  The  queen  drank 
to  every  woman  in  a  new  white  cup,  and  then  gave  her  the  cup.  The 
flame  afternoon,  in  St.  James's  Park,  she  gave  a  public  alms  of  two- 
pence each  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  poor  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, both  whole  and  lame.  The  royal  gift  was  in  silver  coins,  and  the 
value  was  from  sixpence  to  eight-pence  of  the  present  money.  Nothing 
eudeared  the  sovereign  more  to  the  people  than  the  public  exercise  of 
these  acts  of  personal  charity,  which  afforded  them  at  once  a  holiday 
and  a  pageant,  making  glad  the  hearts  of  the  poor  with  a  gift,  to  which 
inestimable  value  would  be  attached.  Abject,  indeed,  would  be  the 
recipient  of  the  royal  bounty  who  did  not  preserve  the  fair  new  coin  to 
wear  as  a  precious  amulet  about  the  neck,  and  to  transmit,  as  a  lucky 
heirloom,  to  a  favoured  child,  in  memory  of  their  gracious  queen. 
There  were  no  sources  of  licensed  temptation  to  destroy  the  health  and 
virtues  of  the  working-classes,  in  the  shape  of  gin-palaces,  under  the 
florious  domestic  government  of  England's  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  was  careful  to  redress  all  causes  of  disaffection  among  the 
operative  classes,  so  that  royalty  should  be  found  no  burden  to  those, 
vhom  she  regarded  as  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  realm.  In  a  pre- 
ceding volume  of  this  work,  the  extortions  and  robberies  committed  by 
the  royal  purveyors,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  have  been  mentioned, 
and  that  to  a  certain  degree  they  were  still  practised  in  the  early  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  humorous  tale,  which  is 
recorded  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness. 

One  of  her  purveyors  having  been  guilty  of  some  abuses,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  her  majesty's  remove  to  Greenwich,  a  sturdy  coun- 
tryman, watching  the  time  when  she  took  her  morning  walk  with  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  her  household,  placed  himself  conveniently  for  catch- 
ing the  royal  eye  and  ear,  and  when  he  saw  her  attention  perfectly  dis- 


'Tliey  were  both  of  the  Boleyn  blood.     Hunsdon  was  the  pon  of  ihe  cjueon's 
AuLt.  Mary  Boleyn  ;  Sackvilie  of  her  great  aunt,  the  si:<ter  of  bir  Thomas  Buleyu. 
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engaged,  began  to  cry.  in  tt  Ii>u  J  voice, "  Which  is  the  queer  ?" '  \Ther(^ 
upon,  as  lier  manner  was,  she  lurned  heniell'  lowards  hini.  but  he  can* 
tiiiuiiig  his  clamoroua  question,  she  herseU' answered, "  I  am  your  queen, 
what  wouldat  Diou  ha»e  with  me  f"  "  Tou,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  archly 
gazing  upon  Iter  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  not  unmixeil  with  admin* 
tion — "  you  .  me  of  tlie  mresi  women  I  ever  saw,  and  can  eat  no 
more  than  t"       lughier  Madge,  who  ia  thought  the  properest  lass  in  om 


parish,   ihoi          -' — '    -'  -    *-- 

-   -■-•   queen   Elizatielh    1   look  for, 

devours  so  l ....... 

..  capons,  (hat  I  am  not  able  u 

live.''    The  c           „..-  waa 

indulgent  to  all  suits,  otiered 

through  Ui                  1  of  a  c 

<k  this  homely  admonition  in 

good  part,              ,  the  puf 

c,  and  finding  that  he  liad  acwd 

with  great  i-.-.,^.rfty  ancj  iuj.,... 

inflicted  upon  him;  indeed,  ou 

adds  that  she  ordered  him  lo  be 

hanged,  bia  offence  being  in 

,  of  a  ataiuie-law  againat  siicli 

abu9 

Great  hospitality  was  exercised  in  the  palace,  wliich  no  stiana^er  who 
had  osteoRible  business  there,  frotn  tlie  noble  lo  the  peasant,  ever  viiiied, 
it  is  said,  without  being  invited  to  either  one  table  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing lo  his  degree.  No  wonder  thai  Elizabeth  was  a  popular  sovereign, 
and  her  days  were  called  "  golden." 

In  May,  1560,  the  now  pope  Pius  IV.,  a  prince  nf  the  house  of  Medi- 
ci, made  an  attempt  to  win  back  England,  through  her  tiueen,  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Roman  see,  by  sending  Parpt^liat  abbot  of  St.  Saiioor, 
to  the  queen,  with  leiiera  written  in  the  niost  conciliatory  style,  and 
banning,  "  dear  daughter  in  Christ,"  inviting  her  "  lo  return  into  tht 
bosom  (^  the  church,"  and  professing  his  readiness  to  do  all  thinp 
needful  for  the  health  of  her  soul,  and  the  firm  estahlishmenl  of  hef 
royal  dignity,  and  requesting  her  lo  give  due  atieniion  to  the  matters 
which  wonid  be  communicate  by  his  dear  son  Vincent  Parpoglia.  What 
the  papal  concessions  were,  on  which  this  spiritual  treaty  waa  to  ba 
boao],  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  for  Elizabeth  declined  receiving 
the  nuncio,  and  the  separation  became  final  and  complete.* 

Id  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  EUizabelh's  great  and  glortona  dko- 
sore  of  restoring  the  English  currency  to  sterling  value  was  carried  into 
efiecL  "  A  matter,  indeed,  weighty  and  great,"  saya  Camden,  **  which 
neither  Eldward  Vl.  could,  nor  Mary  durst  attempt,  since  Henry  VIIL 
was  the  first  king  that  ever  caused  copper  to  be  mingled  with  silver,  to 
the  great  disgrace  of  the  kingdom,  damage  of  his  succeasors  and  people^ 
and  a  notable  token  of  his  excessive  expense,  since  his  father  had  left 
him  more  wealth  than  any  other  king  ever  left  his  successors,  and  Uko- 
wise  he  had  diawn  abundance  of  money  by  the  .means  of  tribute  aod 
imposts,  besides  all  the  revenues,  gifts,  and  goods,  belonging  to  the 
monasteries."  * 

This  mighty  and  beneficial  change,  was  effected  by  the  enlightened 
policy  of  ^izabeih,  without  causing  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  dia- 
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bvss  to  individuals.  The  old  money  was  called  in,  and  every  person 
rpceived  the  nominal  value  of  the  base  coin,  in  new  sterling  money,  and 
the  government  bore  the  loss,  which  was,  of  course,  very  heavy,  but 
the  people  were  satisfied,  and  their  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
honour  of  die  crown,  richly  repaid  this  great  sovereign  for  the  sacrifice. 
She  strictly  foibade  melting  or  trafiicking  with  the  coin  in  any  way — a 
precaution  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  silver  was  better  and 
jwrer  in  Elngland,  during  her  reign,  than  in  full  two  hundred  years  before, 
and  than  any  that  was  used  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe  in  her  own 
time.*  The  reformation  of  the  currency  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the 
joy  of  that  distressed  people  was  expressed  in  the  following  popular 
Ikdiad,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Simon,  in  his  ^^Essav  on  Irish 
Coins :" 

**Let  bonfires  shine  in  every  place, 
Siog,  and  ring  the  bells  apace, 
And  pray  tliat  long  may  live  her  grace 
To  be  the  good  queen  of  Ireland. 

**The  gold  and  silver,  which  was  so  base 
That  no  man  could  endure  it  scarce, 
Is  now  new  coined  with  her  own  face, 
And  made  to  go  current  in  Ireland.'* 

Well  had  it  been  for  Ireland,  and  England,  also,  if  the  subsequent 
pohcy  of  Elizabeth,  towards  that  portion  of  her  dominions,  had  been 
^ided  by  the  same  maternal  and  equitable  spirit. 

The  gold  coins  of  Elizabeth   are  peculiarly  beautiful;    they  were 

sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  or  rials,  the  latter  word  being  a  corruption 

from  royals,  nobles,  double-nobles,  angels,  half-angels,  pieces  of  an 

angel  and  a  half«and  three  angels,  crowns,  and  half-crowns.   One  pound 

of  gold  was  coined  into  twenty -four  sovereigns,  or  thirty-six  nominal 

pounds,  for  the  value  of  the  sovereign  was  thirty  shillings,  the  value  of 

the  royaK  fifteen  shillings,  and  tliat  of  the  angel,  ten.    On  the  sovereign 

appeared  the  majestic  profile  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  in  armour  and  rufif, 

her  hair  dishevelled  and  fiowing  over  her  breast  and  shoulders,  and 

crowned  with  the  imperial  crown  of  England,  similar  in  form  to  that 

vera  by  all  her  successors,  including  our  present  fair  and  feminine  liege 

lady.     It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and 

graceful  not  to  regret  the  want  of  taste,  which  induced  the  Tudor  sove- 

leigns  to  abandon  the  elegant  garland-shaped  diadem  of  the  Saxon  and 

Pluitagenct  monarchs  of  England,  for  the  heavy  d(>ul)le-arched  regal 

cap,  which  so  completely  conceals  the  contour  of  a  finely  shaped  head^ 

aod  the  beauty  of  the  hair.     The  legend  round  Elizabeih''s  sovereign^ 

on  the  side  charged  with  her  bust,  is,  **  F^mzabeth  D.  G.  A.ng.  Fra.  et 

HiB.  Recina."     Reverse — the  arms  of  England  and  France.     She  bore 

the  Utter  at  the  very  time  she  signed  the  death-doom  of  her  cousin, 

Mary  Stuart,  for  quartering  the  first,  though  entitled  by  her  descent, 

froRi  Henry  Vll.,  to  bear  them,  as  the  duchess  of  Sullolk,  Frances  Bran- 

(loQ  did,  without  ofifence.   The  arms  on  the  reverse  of  Elizabeth's  sove« 
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reign  are  flanked  by  the  initials  E.  It,  and  this  inacription  w  defeadtf 
of  the  (aith — ^Scutum  Fidei  Proteoet  Eam." 

The  double-roee  noble,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  of  her  coiaa, 
on  one  side,  the  qaeen  in  her  regal  costnme^  with  erown,  sceptre^ 
ball,  seated  on  her  throne  with  a  porteullis  at  her  feet,  signifying  her 
descent  from  the  Beanfoits ;  same  legend  as  the  .sovereign.  On  thi 
reverse,  a  large  rose  enclosing  the  royd  arms,  with  the  motto  chosen  hf 
Elizabeth  when  her  accession  was  annonnced  to  her^— ^A  Difo.  FaoiU 
Est.  Istud.  et  Mirab.  Ocoin»  Nbis,'* — ^  The  Lord  hath  done  Hi  mai 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Qpeen  Elisabeth's  silver  money  are  crowns,  hatf^crowns,  ahiOingii 
six-pences,  groaia,  three-penees,  two-pences^  pennies,  halfpennies,  UM 
farthings.  There  was  no  copper  money  coined  before  the  reign  of  kin^ 
James. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  contend, 
on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth  venr  early  assumed  the  prood 
position  of  protectress  of  the  reformed  church,  not  only  in  England,  bat 
throughout  the  world.  She  supplied  the  Huguenot  leaders  in  France 
privately  with  arms  and  money,  and  afterwards  openly  with  a  military 
force,  under  the  command  of  lord  Robert  Dudley's  eldest  brother,  the 
earl  of  Warwick.'  She  also  extended  her  succour,  secretly,  to  the 
Flemish  Protestants,  and  excited  them  to  resist  the  oppression  of  their 
Spanish  rulers.  The  reformed  party  in  Scotland  were  in  her  pay,  and 
subservient  to  her  will,  although  her  dislike  to  John  Knox  was  uncon- 
querable, having  been  provoked  by  his  abuse  of  the  English  Litur^',  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  by  his  work,  entitled,  ^  First  Blast  of 
the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  (meaning  government)  of 
Women.''  It  is  true  that  this  fulmination  was  published  during  her 
sister's  reign,  and  was  more  especially  aimed  against  the  queen-regent 
of  Scotland,  and  her  daughter,  the  youthful  sovereign  of  that  realm,  hut 
Elizabeth  considered,  that  the  honour  of  the  whole  sex  was  touched  in 
his  book,  and  that  all  female  nionarchs  were  insulted  and  aggrieved  by 
it.  It  was  in  vain,  that  he  endeavoured,  by  personal  flattery  to  herself, 
to  excuse  his  attack  upon  the  folly  and  inc^ipacity  of  womankind,  in 
general.  He  assured  her,  ^  that  she  was  an  exception  to  the  sweeping 
rule  he  had  laid  down,  that  her  whole  life  had  been  a  miracle,  which 

{proved,  that  she  had  been  chosen  by  God,  that  the  office  which  was  un- 
awful  to  other  women,  was  lawful  to  her,  and  that  he  was  readv  to 
obey  her  authority ;"  but  the  queen  was  nauseated  with  the  insincerity 
of  adulation  from  such  a  quarter,  and  notwithstanding  the  persuasions 
of  Cecil  and  Throckmorton,  refused  to  permit  him  to  set  a  foot  in  Eng- 
land on  any  pretence.' 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1561,  the  first  genuine  English  tragedy,  m 
five  actfi,  composed  on  the  ancient  tragic  model,  with  the  interlude  of 
assistant  choruses,  in  lyric  verse,  was  performed  before  queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  classic  uistes  must  have  been  much  gratified  by  such  a  produc- 
tion.    It  was  the  joint  composition  of  her  poetic  cousin,  sir  Thomas 
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ackTille  (who  shared  the  literary  irenius  of  the  Boleyn  family),  and 
rhomas  Norton,  and  was  called,  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  or  Gorbaduc.'* 
*robably  the  quaint  and  impertinent  representation  of  the  whole  life  and 
eign  of  the  royal  Blue-beard,  Henry  Vllf.,  which,  it  is  said,  was  among 
he  popular  dramatic  pageants  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  would  have 
^iren  an  unsophisticated  audience  more  genuine  delight,  than  all  the 
lofty  declamations  of  the  imitator  of  the  Greek  drama.  Elizabeth  caused 
I  stage  to  he  erected  at  Windsor  Castle  for  the  regular  performance  of 
ihe  drama,  with  a  wardrobe  for  the  actors,  painted  scenes,  and  an 
orchestra,  consisting  of  trumpeters,  luterers,  harpers,  singers,  minstrels. 
Hols,  sagbuts,  bagpipes,  domeJUtdsj  rebecks,  and  flutes, — and  very  queer 
■vie  they  must  have  made. 

Queen  Elizabeth  passed  much  of  her  time  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
ipscious  terrace  erected  by  her,  for  a  summer  promenade,  in  the  north 
front  of  the  castle.  She  generally  walked  for  an  hour  before  dinner,  if 
nnt  prevented  by  wind,  to  which  she  had  a  particular  aversion.  Rain, 
if  it  was  not  violent,  was  no  impediment  to  her  daily  exercise,  as  she 
took  pleasure  in  walking  under  an  umbrella  in  rainy  weather,  upon  this 
rommanding  and  beautiful  spot 

In  the  neighbouring  park  she  frequently  hunted,  and  we  have  the  fol- 
lowinff  testimony,  that  her  feminine  feelings  did  not  prevent  her  from 
id[ing  life  with  her  own  hand,  as  this  letter,  written  by  Leicester,  at  her 
command,  will  testify  :— 

*To  the  right  honorable  and  my  singular  good  lord  my  lord  of  Canterbury's 

grace,  give  these. 
"  My  lord, 
•The  queen's  majesty  being  abroad  hunting  yesterday  in  the  forest,  and  hav- 
Bf  had  very  good  hap,  beside  groat  sport,  she  hath  thought  goo<l  to  remember 
foor  grace  with  part  of  her  prey,  and  so  commanded  me  to  send  you  a  great  fat 
Wf.  killed  with  her  ovm  hand;  which,  because  the  weather  was  wet,  and  the 
ittT  fomeM'hat  chafed,  and  dangerous  to  be  carried  so  far  without  some  help,  I 
raiiiied  him  to  be  parboikd^  for  the  better  prefervation  of  him,  which.  I  doubt  not, 
vill  can^e  him  to  come  unto  you  as  I  would  l>c  glad  he  .should.  So,  having  no 
3ther  matter  at  this  present  to  trouble  your  grace  withal,  I  will  commit  you  to 
dn  Almighty,  and  with  my  most  hearty  commendations  take  my  leave  in  haste. 

"Your  grace's  assured, 
".\t  Windsor,  this  iiii  of  September."  **R.  Dudlkt.'* 

While  Elizabeth  kept  court  at  her  natal  palace  of  Greenwich,  she,  on 
5l  George's  day,  celebrated  the  national  festival  with  great  pomp,  as  the 
fovereign  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  combining,  according  to  the  cus- 
om  of  the  good  old  times,  a  religious  service  with  the  picturesque  or- 
iioances  of  this  chivalric  institution.  "  All  her  majesty's  chapel  came 
hrough  the  hall  in  copes,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  singing,  ^  O  God  the 
father,  of  heaven,  &c.,  the  outward  court  to  the  gate  being  strewed 
■riih  green  rushes.  After  came  Mr.  Garter,  and  Mr.  Norroy,  and  Master 
Dean  of  the  chapel,  in  robes  of  crimson  satin,  with  a  red  cross  of  St. 
jeorjre,  and  after  eleven  knights  of  the  garter  in  their  robes  ;  then  came 
he  queen,  the  sovereign  of  the  order,  in  her  robes,  and  all  the  guard 

'  \o  other  date,  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  year  15C4,  when  he  w«^ 
ireatad  earl  of  Leicester. 
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Tollowing.  ia  their  rich  coals,  to  the  chapel.  After  service,  they  relumed 
ihroiigh  llie  hall  to  her  grace's  greai  cliamber.  The  (^ueen  and  ihe 
Inrds  then  went  to  dinner,  where  e\te  was  most  nohly  served,  and  ilie 
lords.  Bitting  on  one  side,  were  «ervei)  on  gold  and  silver.  Aller  dinner, 
were  two  new  knights  elected — »iz.,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  «nd  lord 
Hunsdon."' 

On  the  lOih  of  July,  the  queen  canie  by  waler  to  the  Tower,  to  irisil 
her  mints,  where  ehe  coined  cer'-'"  "■-"—  of  gold  with  her  own  luiad, 
and  gave  them  away  to  those  ab  Katharine  Parr's  brother,  ilie 

marquis  of  Norlhanipion,  and  <Yvn  tousin,  lord  Iluiiadun,  each  re- 

ceived one  of  these  meinorabU  is.     About  live  she  went  out  at  liie 

iron  gate,  and  over  Tower-hill,  m  — *at  stale,  on  horseb^k,  with  trum- 
peters, and  her  genllenien-pensiDi  ><eralds,  serjeants-ai-^rois,  gentle- 
men, and  nobles  preceding  I  Ion  bearing  the  sword  of  slate 
before  her  majesty,  and  the  aAor  her.  In  this  order,  the 
maiden  monarch  and  her  Inu                       >y  the  way  of  Aldgate.  down 

HouiidsJitrh  and  Hog-lane,'  j>i ..  c  accuslonicd,  now,  to  behold 

royal  pqiieslrinn  processiona,  wilh  gor^eiiu;*  dames  nm)  rr.mrtly  gujlanls, 
■weeping  in  jewelled  pomp  through  those  narrow,  dusky  streets ;  bat 
Hizabeth,  whose  mitemal  progenitors  had  handled  the  meicer's  yiid 
and  wielded  the  civic  mace,  waa  peculiarly  the  queen  of  the  city  of 
London,  where  she  was  always  hailed  with  enthusiastic  aSection.  Aa 
long  as  the  Tower  was  a  rnyal  residence,  our  sof  ereigns  did  not  entirely 
confine  the  sunshine  of  their  presence  to  the  western  quarter  of  the 
metropolis,  but  gave  the  city,  in  ttirn,  a  share  of  the  glories  of  reality. 
Elizabeth  and  her  train,  on  the  above  occasion,  proceeded,  we  are  told, 
through  the  fields  to  the  Charter-house,  the  splendid  residence  of  the 
lord  North,  where  she  reposed  herself  till  the  14[h,  when  BuHeigh  has 
noted  in  his  diary  the  following  entry; — "The  queen  supped  at  my 
house  in  Strand  (the  Savoy),  before  it  was  finished,  and  she  came  l^ 
the  fields  from  Chrisl-chuich."  Here  her  council  waited  on  her  giMt^ 
with  many  lords,  knights,  and  ladies.  Great  cheer  was  made  till  mid- 
night, when  she  rode  back  to  the  Charter-house,  where  she  lay  that 
night. 

The  next  day,  Elizabeth  set  forth  on  her  smnmer  progress  into  Essex 
and  Suffolk.  All  the  streets  of  the  city,  through  which  she  was  to  pass, 
were  freshly  sanded  and  gravelled,  and  the  houses  hung  with  cloth  ot 
srraii,  rich  carpets,  and  silk ;  but  Cheapside,  then  proverbially  called  tlie 
Golden  Chepe,  made  a  display  of  magnificence  in  honour  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  soTereign,  which  we  should  vainly  look  for  in  these  days 
of  flimsy  luxury,  being  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  velvets 
of  all  colours.'  All  the  crafts  of  London  were  ranged  in  their  liveries 
from  St.  Michael  the  Quern  as  br  as  Aldgate.  The  aldermen,  in  their 
scarlet  robes,  had  a  distinguished  place  in  the  royal  procession,  nearer 
to  her  majesty's  person  than  her  nobles  and  officers  of  state,  save  my 
lord  Hunsdon,  who  bore  the  sword  of  slate  before  her,  and  was  imras 

I.  Nioolai,  VOL  L,  p.  189. 
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dntely  preceded  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  bore  the  sceptre.  At  White- 
ehipeU  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  took  their  leave  of  her  grace,  and 
ihe  proceeded  on  her  way  towards  Elssex,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lodged  that  night  at  Wansted-hoose,  in  the  forest'  On  the  19th  of 
July,  Elizabeth  reached  Ingaiestone^  the  seat  of  sir  William  Petre,  one 
of  her  secretaries  and  pnvy  coancillors.  She  had  had  the  wisdom,  as 
well  as  the  magnanimity,  to  overlook  his  former  inimical  proceedings  in 
die  time  of  her  adversity,  regarding  them  probably  as  political  rather 
iban  personal  oflences.  She  remained  at  his  house  two  days,  and  then 
psssed  on  to  Newhall,  one  of  the  seats  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  where  Henry  Vfll.  had  oflimes  visited,  and  wooed  her 
lur,  ill-ftted  mother,  during  the  fervour  of  his  passion.  Over  the  por- 
itL  the  words  Viva  EluutSethoj  and  a  complimentary  Italian  quatrain, 
itill  bear  record  of  her  visit. 

She  visited  Colchester  during  this  progress,*  and  arrived  at  Harwich 
August  2nd,  where  she  enjoyed  the  sea  breezes  for  several  days,  anu 
vas  so  well  pleased  witli  the  entertainment  she  received,  that  she  in- 
quired of  the  mayor  and  corporation  if  she  could  do  anything  for  them. 
They  returned  humble  thanks  to  her  majesty,  but  said,  ^^  they  did  not 
require  anything  at  that  time."  When  the  queen  departed,  she  looked 
back  at  Harwich,  with  a  smile,  and  said,  ^  A  pretty  town,  and  wants 
nothing."  * 

Her  majesty  arrived  at  Ipswich,  August  6th,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
like  the  other  towns  through  which  she  passed,  had  been  assessed  for 
the  expenses  of  her  entertainment     She   found   great  fault  with  the 
clenry  for  not  wearing  the  surplice,  and  the  general  want  of  order  ob- 
served in  the  celebration  of  divine  service.     The  bishop  of  Norwich, 
himself,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  censure  of  the  royal  governess  of 
the  church,  for  his  remissness,  and  for  winking  at  schismatics.     Above 
til,  she  expressed  her  dislike  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  that  in 
cathedrals  and  colleges  there  were  so  many  wives  and  children,  which 
she  said,  was   *^  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  founders,  and  mucli 
lending  to  the  interruption  of  the  studies  of  those  who  were  placed 
there."*     She  even  proceeded  to  issue  an  order,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
iddressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  province,  and  to  the 
irchbishop  of  York   for  his,  forbidding  the  resort  of  women  to  the 
lodgings  of  cathedrals  or  colleges  on  any  pretence.     Her  indi^rtmtion  at 
the  marriage  of  her  bishops  carried  her  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
ielicary,  and  when  archbishop  Parker  remonstrated  with  her  on  what 
ie  called,  the   ^  Popish  tendency,"  of  a  prohibition,  which  was  pe- 
niliarly  offensive  to  him  as  a  married  man,  she  told  him,  ^^  she  repented 
of  having  made  any  married  bishops,"  and  even  spoke  with  contempt 
of  the  institution  of  matrimony  altogether.^     It  is  well  known,  that  the 

*  Nickels'  Progresses. 

'Queen  Elizabeth  relished  the  Gslchester  oysters  so  greatly,  which  slie  proba- 
bly tutetl  lor  the  iirst  time  during  her  visit  to  the  town,  that  they  were  aAer- 
*«rili  fPijt  for  by  liorse-loiids  by  the  purveyors  of  the  royal  tuble.---Corj' 3ration 
R^'TiJa  of  Cnk-h<'j«tor. 

'liylor's  History  of  Harwich,  ^Strype's  Parker,  p.  lOG.  *S\t^^«. 
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firsi  lime  the  queen  honoured  the  arch  iepu copal  palace  with  a  Tiait— o« 
which  ucra«ion  an  enorrnnus  eipcnse.  and  ininierise  iniuble  and  ftiigtm, 
had  been  iucurreU  by  Lite  priniaie  and  his  wife — initesd  of  the  grwcioat 
words  of  Bcknowledfrnent,  which  the  latter  naturally  expected  lo  tceeivt 
at  parting  Troni  the  royal  guest,  her  majeiiy  repaid  her  dutiful  aiif^iiiion 
with  the  ftilluwing  iniuli: — ■■And  you,"  said  »he,  "  madam  [  may  noi 
call  you,  misiresa  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you,  aiid  so  i  know  not  wliai  k 
cail  you  ;  but,  howaocvur,  I  thank  you.^'  ' 

Elizabeth  looked  as  sourly  on  bishops'  dauehiera  as  she  did  uo  ilieii 
wives  i  and  having  heard  tliai  PUkington,  bishop  of  Durlinni,  had  given 
his  daiigliter  ia  nuuria^  a  fortune  of  10,000/.,  equal  to  ibe  portion  be- 
queathed by  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  lo  her  end  to  her  ajsier,  sheecoiehfd 
the  see  of  Durham  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  devoted  ihe  money  to  iter 
prriiion  at  Berwick.'  * 

During  her  nuyesty's  aojoura  at  Ipawioh,  the  court  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  consiernation  by  the  discovery  thai  Ihe  lady  KathniM 
Gray,  sister  lo  the  unforlun.ile  lady  Jane,  was  on  the  pnini  of  becoming 
a  mmher.  having  coiiIracleiJ  a  clainlL'-itiiic  niarri.iiJp  with  Kdiv.'inJ  i-jrl  of 
Hertford,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  protector  Somerset.  The  mailer 
was  the  more  serious,  because  the  young  lady,  was  not  only  of  ibe 
blood-royal,  but,  as  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Frances  Brandos, 
to  whose  posterity  the  regal  succession  stood  entailed  by  the  will  of 
Henry  VUI.,  regarded  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  hereditary  claim  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  as  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne^  Lady 
Katharine  held  an  o&ce  in  the  queen's  chamber,  which  kepi  her  in  coih 
■lant  attendance  on  her  majesty's  person,  but  having  listened  to  tbo 
secret  addresses  of  the  man  of  her  heart,  love  inspired  her  with  inge- 
nuity to  elude  the  watchfulness  of  the  courL  One  day,  excusing  her- 
self, under  pretence  of  sickness,  from  attending  her  royal  mistress  to  the 
chase,  she  employed  the  time,  not  like  her  accomplished  sister,  the  un- 
fortunate lady  Jane  Gray,  in  reading  Plato,  but  in  hastening  with  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  the  sister  of  her  lover,  to 
his  house,  where  lady  Jane  Seymour  herself  procured  the  priest,  who 
joined  their  hands  in  marriage.  Hertford  \e(t  England  the  neit  day; 
Udy  Jane  Seymour  died  in  the  following  March,  and  thus  poor  lady 
Katharine  was  lefl  lo  meet  Ihe  consequences  of  her  stolen  nuptials. 
The  queen,  forgetful  of  her  own  love  passages,  when  princess,  with  the 
late  lord  admiral,  uncle  to  this  very  Hertford,  and  ihe  disgraceful  dis- 
closures which  had  been  made  in  king  Edward's  privy  council,  scares 
ten  years  ago,  treated  the  unfortunate  couple  with  the  greatest  severilv. 
Her  premier,  Cecil,  whose  cold  heart  appears,  at  all  times,  inaccessible 
lo  the  lender  impulses  of  sympathy  for  brauly  in  distress,  in  a  letter  to 
Ihe  earl  of  Sussex,  sums  up  the  leading  circumstances,  as  far  as  they 
had  then  proceeded,  in  this  pileous  romance  of  royal  history,  in  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  terms  :  "  The  lOth  of  ihis,  al  Ipswich,  was  a  great  mis- 
hap discovered."  After  naming  the  silualion  of  the  unfortunate  ladv 
Kalhsrine,  in  the  coarsest  language,  he  adds,  '-  as  she  sailh,  by  the  eail 

'Snrpe.  '  *tbid. 
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lif  Uertford,  who  b  in  France.  Slie  is  committed  to  the  Tower ;  he  is 
Kot  fur.  She  saith  that  she  was  married  to  him  secretly  before  Christ* 
nas  last.'' 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  father  of  the  husband  of  lady 
Katharine  Gray  was  the  first  great  patron  of  this  climbing  statesman, 
ind  herself  the  sister  of  the  illustrious  victim  whom  he  had  acknow* 
Migetl  as  his  sovereign.  ^^  The  queen's  majesty,"  pursues  he,  ^^  doth 
velK  thanked  be  God,  although  not  well  quieted  with  the  mishap  of  the 
lady  Katharine.^'  it  was  in  vain  that  the  unfortunate  sister  of  lady  Jane 
Gray*  in  her  terror  and  distress,  fled  to  the  chamber  of  the  brother  of 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  lord  Robert,  and  implored  him  to  use  his  pow- 
erful intercession  with  their  royal  mistress  in  her  behalf.  The  politic 
courtier  cared  not  to  remind  the  queen  of  his  family  connexion  with 
those,  who  had  endeavoured  to  supplant  her  in  the  royal  succession ; 
tad  lady  Katharine  was  hurried  to  the  Tower,  where  she  brought  forth 
s  £ur  young  son.  Her  husband,  on  his  return,  was  also  incarcerated  io 
the  Tower.  They  were  in  separate  prison  lodgings,  but  he  found 
means  to  visit  his  wedded  love,  in  her  affliction.  She  became  the  mo- 
ther of  another  child,  for  which  offence  he  was  fined  in  the  star  chamber 
20.000/.,  the  marriage  having  been  declared  null  and  void,  as  the  sister 
of  Hertford,  lady  Jane,  the  only  efiicient  witness,  was  no  more.  Eliza- 
h^iU  was  obdurate  in  her  resentment  to  her  unfortunate  cousin ;  cmd, 
ciaregarding  ail  her  pathetic  letters  for  pardon  and  pity,  kept  her  in  du- 
rance apart  from  her  husband  and  children,  till  she  was  released  by 
•i(.«ih.  after  seven  years  of  doleful  captivity.'  llcr  real  crime  was  being 
L'je  !^i»ter  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  which  queen  Mary  had  overlooked,  but 
nL£al>eth  could  not ;  yet  lady  Katiiarine  was  a  Protestant. 

After  Elizabeth  hud  relentlessly  despatched  her  hapless  cousin  to  the 
Tovier,  she  proceeded  on  her  festive  progress  to  Smallbridge  House,  in 
^uifulk,  the  seat  of  3Ir.  Waldegrave,  a  catholic  gentleman,  who  with  his 
JfcJv  and  some  others,  had  been  committed  to  tiie  Tower  for  recusancy. 
He  was  at  that  very  time  a  prisoner  there,  and  tiicre  died,  on  the  first  of 
u;e  killowing  September.  From  thence  she  passed  on  to  lleluiingham 
ILiil.  the  fair  abode  of  sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  then  sheritf  for  Norfolk 
ud  Sutlidk,  and  honoured  him  by  standing  godmother  to  his  heir,  and 
icit  the  ebony  lute,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gems,  on  which  she  was  ac- 
C'j:^iumcd  to  play,  as  a  present  for  the  mother  of  the  bube.  Tliis  relic, 
«bich  has  the  royal  initials  *^£.  R."  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  family, 
aud  proudly  exhibited  among  the  treasures  of  llelniingham  Hall.  It  was 
1  customary  thing  for  a  king  or  queen  of  England  to  leave  some  trifiing 
pt:rM>nal  p<issession,  as  a  memorial  of  the  royal  visit  at  every  mansion 
«here  majesty  was  entertained.  Hence,  so  many  embroidered  gloves, 
bn$«  books  of  devotion,  and  other  traditionary  relics  of  this  mighty 
v.ii^u  are  shown  in  different  old  families,  with  whom  she  was  a  guest 
coring  her  numerous  progresses.  She  returned  through  Heitfordshire 
u.Ls  vear^  and  revisited  the  abode  of  her  childhood,  Enfield  House;  and 
o  L^e  2'2d  of  September  came  from  Enfield  to  London.     She  was  so 

'  bee  Eili*'  Letters  of  English  History ;  Camden ;  Mackintosh. 
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nninnronaly  ■lt4>n<)i>H  on  hn  hamewtnl  male,  that  fmiti  blingloa  In 
Li>nil<'iM,  all  the  linlefs  and  diichm  were  levelled  Lo  clear  the  way  for 
lifr ;  anil  ^iirli  wi-ri-  iIip  elatlnn»  and  aAeciion  manifesled  by  the  loyal 
ronroiiroe  iif  ]>e»ple  who  came  lo  m««l  and  welcome  her,  "  that,"  nya 
ilif  ronirinptirarv  rlinmirler,  '^it  was  night  ere  ahe  came  over  Saial 
UiI.Ve.  in  ihe  VMiUr 

lli'forf  l-'liZHl>i>tli  Ml  town  on  her  late  pro^rees,  the  wiilnwed  qaeen 
of  ScnW,  afler  the  ilMlh  of  her  cnnHort.  Franria  II,  of  Franre,  aenl  her 
Krenrh  niiniKicr.  ri'Oiwll.  ti>  aak  her  for  a  nafe  coniliict  to  ima  into 
Sriirlnnil,  eillirr  liy  ^im.  or,  if  cnmprlleil  by  iiidispoMtinn  or  lunger,  lo 
land  in  Riiiflimd.  an<l  Imvel  wilhniil  let  or  hindmtire  ti>  her  own  Kalm. 

It  had  \iprn  r'ln-iilered  the  height  of  iiiliumariily  in  that  bruul  mn- 
narrli.  Ih'tirv  VIM.,  when  he  denii'd  a  like  reijiieMt,  wliich  had  been  pro- 
pofli'd  tri  hirn  ill  lie  half  (if  the  biide  of  Ilia  iiepliew  James  V.,  the  beauli- 
fid  Mnry  i>f  I>>rriiiir,  whom  he  had  pawionaiely  desired  for  his  own 
will-;  hut  thai  •ni''  lady  ahould  refnM  no  i>mall  an  accommodaiion  to 
aiiiithfr.  hnd  rfriHiiily  not  been  aniiripaied.  t^iiabelh.  however,  acted 
like  (h(-  inu'  duiieliK.T  of  Henry  Vlil.  on  this  oceunion.  for  though 
l)'Oi<<i'll  prr-Mfnii'd  ihi:  qneen  of  Sroiland'a  rei(ueiii  in  writing,  she  dc- 
tivnrcd  liiT  aiiNwer  to  him  in  the  nej^iivc  at  a  crowded  conn,  with  a 
e  ami  angty  connlenanCe,  obsi-rving,  '-  thai  the  ijiiern  of  Scola 
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worlby  of  a  qaeen  and  a  kinswoman ;  and,  by  her  permission,  I  am  as 
■nch  a  qaeen  aa  herself,  and  can  carry  my  courage  as  high,  as  she 
knows  how  to  do.  She  hath  heretofore  assisted  my  subjects  against 
me ;  and  now  that  I  am  a  widow,  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  she 
would  hinder  me  in  returning  to  my  own  country.''  Mary,  then,  in  a 
iew  words  stated  that  the  late  king,  her  husband,  had  objected  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  that  while  he  lived,  she  was  bound  to  act  by 
his  advice;  and  now  her  uncles  had  referred  her  to  her  own  council, 
nd  the  states  of  Scotland,  for  advice  in  a  matter  hi  which  they,  as  peers 
of  Fnnce«  had  no  voice;  and  she  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
deride  of  herself,  even  if  it  had  been  proper  that  she  should  do  so. 

Throckmorton,  in  reply,  adverted  to  the  old  oflcnce  of  Mary  and  her 
iiie  hnsband,  iiaving  assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  England.  ^^  But,^ 
rejoined  the  young  queen,  with  great  naivete^  ^  my  late  lord  and  father, 
king  Henry,  and  the  king,  my  late  lord  and  husband,  would  have  it  so. 
I  was  then  under  their  commandment,  as  you  know,  and  since  their 
death  I  have  neither  borne  the  arms,  nor  used  the  style  of  England."/ 

The  attempt  of  Elizabeth  to  intercept  and  capture  the  youthful  widow, 
on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  has  been  contested  by  some  able  writers  of 
the  present  day ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  traitors,  Lethington  and  Mur- 
ray, counselled  the  English  cabinet  to  that  step.'  An  Eni^Iish  squadron 
j  vas,  at  this  critical  juncture,  sent  into  the  north  sea,  under  pretext  of 
protecting  the  fishers  from  pirates ;  and  Cecil,  in  his  letter  to  Sussex, 
ifier  stating  the  fact,  significantly  observes,  "^  I  think  they  will  be  sorry 
to  see  her  pass?"^  The  royal  voyager  passed  the  En^^lish  ships  in  safety, 
under  the  cover  of  the  thick  fog ;  but  iliey  captured  one  vessel,  in  which 
mas  the  young  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  carried  him  into  an  English  port. 
On  finding  their  mistake,  they  relinquished  the  prize,  and  apologised  for 
ibe  blunder  they  had  committed.'  Safe  conduct  having  been  peremp- 
um\\  denied  to  Mary,  by  Elizabeth,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  place 
uiy  otlier  construction  on  the  seizure  of  one  of  her  convoy,  than  the 
very  natural  one  she  did.  Elizabeth,  however,  without  waiting  to  be 
accused,  proceeded  to  justify  herself  from  so  unkind  an  imputation,  in 
a  formal  letter  to  her  royal  kinswoman,  in  which  she  says,  '*  It  seemeth 
that  report  hath  been  made  to  you,  that  we  had  sent  out  our  admiral 
with  our  fleet  to  impede  your  passage.  Your  servants  know  how  false 
this  is.  We  have,  only  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Spain,  sent  two  or 
ihree  small  barks  to  sea,  in  pursuit  of  certain  Scotch  pirates."  ^ 

The  young  queen  of  Scotland  accepted  the  explanation  with  great 
courtesy,  and  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  intiigues  that  had  been,  and 
continued  to  be,  practised  against  her  in  her  own  court  by  Elizabeth,  she 
pursued  an  amicable  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  her,  entered  into  a 
friendly  correspondence,  and  expressed  the  greatest  deptre  for  a  personal 
interriew.  Mary's  youngest  uncle,  the  grand  prior  of  France,  who  had 
accompanied  her  to  Scotland  —  a  bold  military  ecclesiastic  of  the  class 
C'f  Waller  Scott's  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 


*  Tbiockraorton'a  Letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  Cabala.  •Cninden;  Tytior. 
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visit  the  roiirt  of  England,  on  his  reLuni  lo  France.'  Hew 
ailiiiinit,  anil  was  conimandcr-in-chief  of  the  French  UHvy.and,  being  ilw 
hanilsomeil  and  (he  mast  audacious,  nf  his  handsome  and  warlihe  rar«, 
probably  fell  no  alvm  at  the  piissibitiiy  of  being  detained  by  the  maidea 
queen.  He  wm,  in  fact,  the  «urt  o(  palailin  likely  lo  caplivBl«  Elisabrth, 
who  became  aiiiinaled  with  a  livelier  spiri<  of  coquetry  than  uaual.  at  the 
si^ht  of  him,  and  soon  treated  bim  with  great  fainiliarity.  "  I  fasre  ufiea 
heard  the  queen  of  England  address  him  thus."  says  Branionie,  "Ab, 
muD  Piteur,  I  love  you  uiucb  ;'  but  I  iiate  lliat  brother  Guise  of  your*, 
who.  lore  from  loe  my  town  of  Calais."  He  danced  mare  than  once 
v(i(h  her,  for  the  danced  much — all  sorts  of  dunr«s. 

'■  The  testimony  of  an  eye-wilnees,"  says  a  modern  French  bioetapher, 
"  can  never  be  useless  or  devoid  of  interest,  when,  like  the  pigeon  uf  L* 
Fontaine,  he  can  truly  say : — 

"J'elais  la,  telle  chcite  m'advint." 

Such  wsB  the  testimony  of  the  chivalroua  biographer,  Bran  tome,  who, 
with  more  than  a  hundred  other  gentlemen  of  rank,  in  allendanre  on  the 
grand  prior  and  constuble  of  p'rance,  were  eupsIs  hI  ihe  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  »aw  and  spoke  to  both  the  inland  queens,  when  in 
the  height  of  iheir  beauty  and  prosperity,  Next  lo  female  dress,  ■ 
Frenchman  is  the  most  sedulous  critic  on  female  beauty ;  and,  snidy, 
Brantotne  bears  witness  that,  at  twenty-seven,  Elizabeth  poeaessed  a  COD- 
siderable  share  of  personal  charma.  "This  queen  gave  us  all,  one  even- 
ing," says  he, '^s  supper,  in  a  grand-room  hung  round  with  tapestry, re- 
[»«seniing  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  of  the  Evangelists.  When  the 
banquet  was  done,  there  came  in  a  ballet  of  her  maids  of  honour,  whom 
she  had  dressed  and  ordained  lo  represent  the  same  vrrgins*  Some  of 
them  had  their  lamps  burning,  and  full  of  oil ;  and  some  of  them  car- 
ried lanipa  which  were  empty;  but  all  their  lamps  were  silver,  most  ex- 
quisitely chased  and  wrought ;  and  the  ladies  were  very  pretty,  well 
behaved,  and  very  well  dressed.  They  came  in  the  course  of  the  ballet, 
and  prayed  us  French  to  dance  with  them,  and  even  prevailed  on  lbs 
queen  to  dance,  which  she  did  with  much  grace,  and  right  royal  majesty: 
for  she  poesested  then  no  little  beauty  and  elegance." 

She  told  the  constable  of  France,  '*  that  of  all  the  monarchs  of  the 
Mrtfa,  she  had  had  the  greatest  wish  lo  behold  his  late  master,  king 
Henry  11^  on  account  of  his  warlike  renown.  He  had  sent  me  word," 
pursued  she,  "  that  we  should  meet  very  soon,  and  I  had  commanded 
my  galleys  lo  be  made  ready  to  pass  to  France,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  him."     The  constable  replied,  "  Madame,  I  am  certain  you 

'  Frobablf  earlf  in  September,  1S6I,  ■■  he  bad  laadsd  hii  niece.  Mar;,  queen 
or  Scott,  in  Ihe  inidille  orAu(U)t,  at  Leiib. 

'"Je  voua  aime  (bit,"  sie  tbe  wordi  Branuimo  uses.  Les  Uommes  IlloMiMi 
t)d  part,  p.  3Q9. 

■  Bianiome.  Lee  Hommea  lltustr^s,  necancl  parlie,  p.  60.  He  mentions  itie  Is- 
peltry  of  the  ten  virgins  in  another  of  liia  hisioriral  rerolleolioiia.  Ii  is  probnbie 
lliai  ibis  ftle  was  at  the  celebration  of  lier  birtliJay.  Sepleinl)er  1th — thai  ihs 
grand  chamber  waa  al  Grrenwicta  palace,  ttie  room  queen  Elinbelh  wns  bora 
ii^  wtiicb  was  bung  with  such  tapestry. 
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voald  hmre  been  well  pleased  with  him,  if  you  had  seen  him,  for  his 
temper  and  tastes  would  have  suited  yours,  and  he  would  have  been 
fhtrmed  with  your  pleasant  manners,  and  lively  humour;  he  would 
hire  ^iven  you  an  honourable  welcome,  and  very  good  cheer." 

**  There  are  at  present  alive,  besides  the  constable,"  continues  Bran- 
lome,  ^  M.  de  Guiche,  M.  de  Castelnau,  Languedoc,  and  M.  de  Beloiz, 
brvides  myself,  who  heard  queen  Elizabeth  speak  thus,  and  we  all  right 
well  remember  her,  as  khe  was  then." 

h  has  been  customary  for  the  learned  chroniclers  of  Elizabeth's  life 
ind  reign,  from  Camden  downwards,  to  diverge  at  this  period  of  her 
aonals  into  the  afliairs  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  succeeding  seven  years 
10  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  fair  ill-fated  Mary  Stuart,  rather  than  those 
of  our  mighty  Tudor  queen,  who  is  certainly  a  character  of  sufficient 
importance  to  occupy  at  all  times  the  foreground  of  her  own  history. 

It  is,  however,  requisite  to  point  out  the  first  germ  of  the  personal  ill- 
will  so  long  nourished  by  Elizabeth  against  Mary.  This  seems  to  have 
irisen  from  the  evil  report  brought  by  Mrs.  Sands,  Elizabeth's  former 
maid  of  honour,  when  she  returned  from  France,  at  the  accession  of  her 
royal  mistress.  The  exile  of  this  lady  has  already  been  mentioned.  As 
she  was  forced  from  Elizabetirs  service  on  account  of  her  zeal  for  the 
protectant  religion,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  she  would  be  admitted 
In  the  confidence  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  then  queen  consorf  of  France. 
Yet  Mrs.  Sands  affirmed  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  never  mentioned  by 
Mary  without  scorn  and  contempt.'  Such  was  the  beginning  of  that 
hatretl  which  never  diminished  while  the  troubled  existence  of  Mary 
Stuart  continued. 

Elizabeth  was  too  deeply  skilled  in  the  regnal  science,  not  to  be 
iware,  that  a  country  is  never  so  sure  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace, 
a*  when  prepared  for  war,  and  therefore,  her  principal  care  was  bestowed 
in  providing  her  realm  with  the  means  of  defence.  Gunpowder  was  first 
manufactured  by  her  orders  and  encouragement  in  England ;  which  all 
iier  preilecessors  had  contented  themselves  with  purchasing  abroad.  She 
^nt  for  engineers,  and  furnished  regular  arsenals  in  all  fortified  towns 
along  the  coast  and  the  Scottish  borders,  increaj«ed  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
vick,  and  caused  a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  near 
Upnor,  where  the  ships  should  ride  in  shelter,  and  increased  the  wages 
of  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  to  encourage  tliem  to  serve  her  well.*  She 
not  only  caused  ships  of  war  to  be  built  for  the  increase  of  her  navy, 
but  she  encouraged  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  sea-ports  to  emulate  her 
example;  so  that,  instead  of  hiring,  as  her  father  and  others  of  her  pre- 
decessors had  done,  ships  from  the  Hans  towns  and  Italian  republics, 
she  was,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  able  to  put  to  sea  a  fleet  with 
tveniy  thousand  men  at  arms.  Strangers  named  her  tJie  queen  of  the 
<'a,and  the  north  star — her  own  subjects  proudly  styled  her  the  restorer 
of  naval  glory.' 

•  State  Paper  in  Cecil's  handwriting,  Sadler  Papers,  vol.  i. 
'  Camden.  *  Ibid. 
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Thb  evidences  of  history  prove  thai  religious  penecation  generain 
faction,  anil  lends  the  most  rorniidable  weapons  lo  the  disafiected  by  dig- 
nifying  treason  with  the  name  of  piety.  Thus  was  it  in  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  in  the  teign  of  Henry  VIIL;  with  Keiths  rebellion,  in  that  of 
Edward  Vl.;  and  the  Wyatl  insurrection,  in  that  of  Mary.  Whether 
under  the  rival  names  of  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  principle  was  the 
same,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  claimed,  by  the  stiflerer  for  eon- 
science'-sake,  of  either  party. 

The  experience  of  the  religioun  struggles,  in  the  last  three  reigns,  had 
failed  to  leach  Elizabeth  the  futility  of  monarchs  altempiing  to  male 
iheir  opinions,  on  theological  matters,  a  rule  for  (he  eonscietices  of  their 
subjects,  tier  first  act  of  intolerance  was  levelled  against  the  anabap- 
tists, by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  in  which  they  and  other  heretics, 
whether  foreign  or  native,  were  enjoined  to  dejiart  the  realm  wilhin 
twenty  days,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods.'  Sub- 
sequently, in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  establish  uniformity  of  worship 
lliroughout  the  realm,  she  treated  her  dissenting  subjects,  of  all  classes, 
with  great  severity,  as  well  as  those  who  adliered  lo  the  tenets  of  the 
efaurch  of  Rome.  The  attempt  lo  force  persons  of  opposite  opiniont 
*Camd«n. 
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to  a  relartant  conformity  with  the  newly-established  ritual  rendered  it 
distasteful  to  oiany,  who  would  probably,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
own  discretion,  have  adopted  it,  in  time,  as  the  happy  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  of  Rome  and  Geneva.  In  Ireland,  coercive  measures 
were  followed  by  disafiection  and  revolt,  and  opened  the  door  to  plots 
nod  perpetual  enterprises  against  the  queen's  person  and  government 
bitth  from  foreign  powers,  and  those  within  her  own  realm,  who  were 
desirous  of  being  governed  by  a  sovereign  of  their  own  creed. 

On  ihe  first  day  of  1 562,  the  queen  went  in  state  to  St.  PauPs  cathe- 
dral. The  dean,  having  notice  of  her  intention,  had  been  at  some  pains 
aod  great  expense  in  ornamenting  a  prayer-book  with  beautiful  prints, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  apostles  and  martys,  which  were  placed 
it  the  epistles  and  gospels  appointed  to  be  read  by  the  church  of  Eng' 
Itad,  on  their  commemorations.  The  book,  being  intended  as  a  new 
jear's  gift  for  her  majesty,  was  richly  bound,  and  laid  on  the  cushion 
lor  her  use.'  A  proclamation  had,  indeed,  lately  been  set  forth,  to 
please  the  puritan  party,  against  images,  pictures,  and  Romish  relics,  but 
11  Elizabeth  continued  to  retain  a  large  silver  crucifix  over  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  royals  with  candlesticks  and  other  ornaments,  the  use  or 
<)uose  of  which  might  be  regarded  rather  as  a  matter  of  taste  than  re- 
li^on,  the  dean  supposed,  that  her  majesty  did  not  object  to  works  of 
ut  on  scriptural  subjects,  as  embellishments  for  her  books  of  devotion. 
□izabeth«  however,  thought  it  expedient  to  get  up  a  litde  scene  on  this 
occasion,  in  order  to  manifest  her  zeal  against  Popery  before  a  multi- 
tude. ^Vlien  she  came  to  her  place,  she  opened  the  book,  but,  seeing 
the  pictures,  frowned,  blushed,  and  shut  it  (of  which  several  took 
ooiice),  and  calling  to  the  verger,  bade  him,  ^^  bring  her  the  book  she 
vas  accustomed  to  use."  After  the  service  was  concluded  she  went 
5iraight  into  the  vestry,  where  she  asked  the  dean,  ^  how  that  book 
came  to  be  placed  on  her  cushion  ?"  He  replied,  ^  that  he  intended  it  as 
i  new  year's  gift  to  her  majesty."  "  You  never  could  present  me  with 
t  worse,"  rejoined  the  queen.  "  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  dean.  Her  ma- 
jesty, after  a  vehement  protestation  of  her  aversion  to  idolatry,  remind- 
ed him  of  her  recent  proclamation  against  superstitious  pictures  and 
images,  and  asked  ^  if  it  had  been  reau  in  his  deanery."  The  dean  re- 
plied <*  that  it  had,  but  he  meant  no  harm  in  causing  the  prints  to  be 
boand  up  in  the  service-book."  She  tcld  him,  ^'  that  he  must  be  very 
ignorant  indeed  to  do  so,  after  her  prohibition."  The  poor  dean  humbly 
suggested,  ^  that  if  so  her  majesty  might  the  better  pardon  him."  The 
queen  prayed,  ^  that  God  would  grant  him  a  better  spirit  and  more  wis- 
liom  for  the  future ;"  to  which  royal  petition,  in  his  behalf,  the  dean 
meekly  cned,  ^Amen."  Then  the  queen  asked,  ^^  how  he  came  by  the 
pictures,  and  by  whom  engraved  ?"  He  said,'  ^'  he  bought  them  of  a 
German ;"  and  her  majesty  observed,  ^^  it  is  well  it  was  from  a  stranger; 
had  it  been  any  of  our  subjects  we  should  have  questioned  the  matter."' 
The  menace,  implied  in  this  speech,  against  native  artists,  who  should 
Teotore  to  engrave  plates  from   scriptural  subjects,  naturally  deterred 


«  Fox.  »  Ibid  •  Ibid. 
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ihem  (rom  cwpying^  the  iminorisl  warks  of  ihe  great  Flemwh,  Italuih 
nnd  Spiiiifih  inostera,  whirh  wi-re  chipllv  confined  lo  llipmes  frnin  Mcnd 
liiMnry  ur  sa'tnLly  Inte.  tinil  mny  well  explain  the  oiheriTtse  uimircaMini* 
nlile  lacL,  iliai  the  pii-iurinl  aris  in  fltieland  rplrnj^raiJeil,  in^lpsj  of  ifli- 
provrd.  from  llie  acMSsion  of  Elizslielh  liil  the  reign  of  Charlei  I. 

About  this  time,  Martrarel.  countci«  n(  Lenox,  the  (]ne(.'n'e  neareM  tv- 
laiioii  of  ilie  mysl  Tudor  blood,  nnd  wbo  stood  next  to  the  queoa  of 
ticots  ill  iho  beredilary  order  of  tbe  renal  sufcessiou,  was  arrestml  and 
tiiruwn  into  pritoD.  Her  ostensible  olfeiice  whs,  having  corresponded 
aecreily  with  her  royal  niece,  the  queen  of  Scots;  but,  harinj;  been  Iha 
favourite  friend  of  the  late  queen,  who  was  at  one  lime  reported  to  iiav* 
intended  to  appoint  her  a«  her  iuccessor,  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabellii 
thai  firiiiceasliad  cheriahed^rf^t  ill-will  against  her,  and  shenoweaiued 
her  to  be  arraigned  on  ilie  formidable  charges  of  treason  and  wiich* 
craft.  The  comitess  wa«,  with  four  others,  found  guiliv  of  having 
consulted  with  pretended  wizards  and  conjurora,  to  leam  how  lon^  tiM 
queen  had  to  live.'  The  lui^kless  liidy,  being  perfpcily  awnre  thai  the 
royal  animosity  proceeded  from  ■  deeper  root,  addressed  the  followiiig 
curious  letter  in  her  own  justification  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil : — 
"Good  Matter  Secretary, 

"  1  have  Twwivf d  your  answer,  by  my  man  Fowler,  upon  the  qoeen's  wocds 
W  you,  whereby  the  queen  balh  been  inrurmeil,  and  dolh  credit  the  saine,  thai  I, 
io  ihe  time  cif  her  higbne«d  ■  trouble  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  should  bs  nthei  a 
aeaiu  to  aucrnenl  Ihe  lame  than  diroiniib  it,  in  pulling  ii  then  io  queen  Maty*! 
head,  Ihal  it  was  a  quiemess  (or  the  times  lo  have  her  sliut  up.  Mastei  Secr» 
tary,  none  on  Iitv  (alive)  19  able  to  justiry  ihii  Talse  and  iintrus  report  made  of 
me,  among  others  the  like ;  as  therein  I  wilt  be  sworn,  ir  I  were  put  to  ii,  lh>> 
iMTer,  in  all  my  life,  I  had,  or  meant  to  hare  »id  surb  words  touching  lb* 
queen '■  majesiy ;  nor  1,  for  mj  part,  hare  no  such  elroke  10  give  any  aitTice  ia 
any  »uch  weiubiy  tnattor. 

"But  what  should  I  say 7  even  as  my  lord  and  I  have  had  exlremitr  showad 
upon  the  informations  most  unmily  given  unto  llie  queenV  insjesly  of  us  so  lalel 
I,  rot  no  other,  but  Ihe  continuance  thereof,  as  long  as  her  highness  doth  bear 
and  credit  the  flrai  tale,  without  prooCto  be  tried,  and,  as  it  appeareth,  diseredil- 
eth  my  answers  any  way  made  lo  ihp  contrary,  how  true  soever  they  be.  Ba 
If  my  lord  and  1  might  find  Ihe  queen  s  maiesly  K>  good  and  gncious  to  ni,  at 
to  hear  our  accusers  and  us,  face  10  face,  I  would  then  be  out  of  doubt  10  liad 
tbonly  some  part  of  her  higbness's  favour  again,  whic)i  I  beteech  yon  lo  be  ■ 
means  for.  and  lo  pariicipale  ilie  contents  of  this  my  letter  <o  her  mEJesty,  ia 
Which  doing  ye  give  me  occasion  10  be  ready  10  requite  the  same  as  my  power 
shall  eilend. 

ith  my  hearty  commendations,  I  bid  yoo  likewise  farewell.   FhM 
lecond  of  October,  your  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

"AIiBsAasT  LiBox  *sR  ATena." 

Margaret  had  some  cause  of  alarm  when  she  penned  this  earnest  tet- 
ter, for  her  life  lay  at  (he  mercy  of  (he  queen,  and  the  accusalion  of 
sorcery  against  royal  ladies  had  hitherto  generally  emanated,  either  rrom 
the  hatred  or  rapacity  of  the  sovereign. 

Id  Ihe  autumn  of  1662,  the  queen  was  attacked  with  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  and  an  astrologer  named  Presial,  who  luid  cast  her 
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ntiTity,  predicted  that  she  would  die  in  the  ensuing  March.  This 
prophecy,  becoming  very  generally  whimpered  abroad,  inspired  two 
royally-devcended  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pole,  the  representatives  of 
the  line  of  Clarence,  with  the  wild  project  of  raising  a  body  of  troops, 
tnd  landing  them  in  Wales,  to  proclaim  Mttry  Stuart  queen,  in  the  event 
of  her  majesty's  death,  in  the  hope  that  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the 
frown  would  reward  one  of  them  with  her  hand  and  the  other  with  the 
dakedom  of  Clarence.  This  romantic  plot  transpired,  and  the  brothers 
wiih  their  confedeiates  were  arraigned  for  high  treason.  They  pro- 
mied  their  innocence  of  conspiring  against  the  queen,  but  confessed  to 
having  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  prediction  of  Prestal,  and  that 
their  plot  only  involved  the  matter  of  the  succession.*  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  this  political  soothsaying  was  connected  with  the  misde* 
nmnor  of  lady  Lenox.  Cecil  laboured  hard  to  construe  the  visionary 
scheme  of  the  deluded  young  men  into  a  confederacy  of  the  Guises 
■nd  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  the  notion  was  too  absurd.  They  were 
eondemned  to  die«  but  Elizabeth,  having  no  reason  to  suppose  they  had 
practised  against  her  life,  revolted  at  that  time  from  the  thought  of  shed- 
ding kindred  blood  on  the  scaffold,  on  a  pretence  so  frivolous.  She 
frac ioiisly  extended  her  pardon  to  Arthur  Pole  and  his  brother,  and  al- 
lowed ihem  to  pass  beyond  sea.* 

()n  the  last  of  December  this  year,  Mistress  Smytheson,  her  majesty's 
liunderer,  Mas  presented  by  the  royal  command  wiih  a  kinle  of  russet 
satin,  edged  with  velvet  and  lined  with  russet  taffeta  *  The  materials  of 
ihis  rich  but  simple  dress  prove  that  the  office  of  laundress  to  the  sove- 
rpien  was  held  by  a  gentlewoman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the 
lahnnrs  of  the  operative  naiads  of  the  royal  household. 

The  queen  in  her  royal  robes,  with  her  bishops  and  peers,  rode  in 
rrat  state,  from  her  palace,  January  12th,  1563,  to  open  the  parliament 
«  Westminster.  She  proceeded  first  to  the  Abbey,  and  alighting  at  our 
Lady  of  Grace's  chapel,  where  she  and  her  noble  and  stately  retinue  en- 
**fed  at  the  north  door,  and  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  Noel,  the  dean 
ot"  St.  Paul's ;  and  then  a  Psalm  being  sung,  she  proceeded  through  the 
vnjth  door  to  the  parliament  chamber,  then  evidently  held  in  the  chap- 
ter house. 

The  lirst  step  taken  by  this  parliament,  after  the  choice  of  a  speaker, 
»»5  to  petition  the  queen  to  marry;  this,  indeed,  appeared  the  only 
nif^ns  of  averting  the  long  and  bloody  successive  wars,  with  which,  ac 
*^rtiing  to  human  probability,  the  rival  claims  of  the  female  descendantb 
'^  Henry  VII.  threatened  the  nation,  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth  dying 
vithout  lawful  issue  of  her  own.     The   elements  of  deadly  debate, 


*Bijrleizh  and  MawnV  LeUers  in  Wright's  "Eliznbnth  nnd  h^r  Timo!«.'» 
'MS.  Wardrobe  Brwk  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  in  the  pofupsHion  of  ^^ir  Thomab 
?r:i.lipp9s  Bart     From  the  name  MS.  we  find,  that  on  the  l^ith  of  January,  anno 
•' R  tiiz^  leii  yards'  of  blat^k  sutin  were  delivrrod  fmni  the  queen's  gn-at  ward 
:  *.-'  to  make  Dr.  C:rj«iir  a  jiown;  and  on  tlu:  Nth  of  February  (anno  ♦»),  eigh 
■■'•r  S  «'f  bini'k   falin.  and   the  *atne  of  bla»'k  velvet,  were  delivered  to  llio  ludy 
'.  ir-»-,  OHt  of  ilip  great  wanlrobe.  to  make  hoods. 
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which  Henrr  VIII.  Iiail  leA  as  liis  Wt  legacy  lo  England,  hy  hi«  ftH»- 
Irory  innavatitina  in  ihe  regular  order  of  succesaiiin,  had  been  augaicaWd 
by  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  arknowledge  the  rights  of  the  queen  o(  Scmt, 
as  ihe  presumptive  inheritor  of  the  throne.  The  cruel  poliry  wliieh 
had  led  her  to  nullify  the  marriage  and  sligmaiizs  the  ofl^^pring  of  iha 
hapless  representative  of  the  SuHnlk  line,  had  apparently  provided  fui> 
iher  perplexiiiea  and  occaaions  of  slrire.  With  thin  stormy  penipecii<re, 
ilie  people  naturally  regarded  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign  h  iheir 
best  security  against  the  renewal  of  struggles,  no  Jess  direful  than  iht 
wars  of  the  Roses.  In  lliis  itlea  Dilabeth  wished  them  to  remain,  knd 
it  was  DO  part  of  her  intention  to  lessen  the  difficulties  in  which  Uut 
perilrius  question  of  heirship  to  the  crawn  was  involvetl. 

"Oh,  how  wretched  are  we,"  writes  Bishop  Jewel,  lo  his  friend  at 
Zurich,  '■  who  cannot  tell  under  what  sovereign  we  are  to  live  !"  Elaa- 
beth  briefly  replied  to  the  reinonsti^nce  of  her  parliatuenl  on  this  wih- 
jecl,  and  that  of  her  marriage — "  that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  wit «( 
the  house,  nor  ever  could  forget  it.  but  it  was  a  matter  in  which  abe 
would  be  advised."'  Elizabeth  was  just  llien,  too  bjsily  occupied  to 
traversing  every  prnposs!  of  marriage  tliat  waa  made  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  to  have  leisure  to  think  much  of  her  own. 

Since  the  widowhood  of  Mary  Stuart,  all  Elizabeth's  rejected  suiim 
had  transferred  their  addresses  to  the  younger  and  fairer  queen  of  the 
■ialer  realm,  and  nothing  but  the  political  expediency  of  maintaining 
the  guiae  of  friendship  she  had  assumed  towards  Mary  prevented  hw 
from  manifesting  the  jealousy  and  ill-will,  eicited  in  her  haughty  spiiil 
by  every  fresh  circumstance  of  the  kind.  Mary  very  obligingly  cob- 
municated  all  her  oHera  to  her  good  sister  of  England,  having  promised 
to  be  guided  by  her  advice  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  were 
«C|Dally  objectionable  in  Elizabeth's  opinion.  Mary,  in  the  momiog 
freshness  of  youth,  beauty,  and  poetic  genius,  cared  for  none  of  tltets 
things;  her  heart  was  long  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  buried  lord, 
■nd  she  allowed  Elizabeth  to  dictate  refusals  lo  her  illustrious  wooen 
with  perfect  unconcern,  in  the  hope  that  in  return  for  this  singular  con- 
descension her  good  sister  would  be  won  upon  to  acknowledge  her 
right  to  succeed  lo  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  event  of  that  qoeea 
dying  without  lawful  issue.' 

Elizabeth  was  inflexible  in  her  refusal  to  concede  this  point  8ii» 
replied,  '■that  the  right  of  succession  to  her  throne  should  never  be 
made  a  subject  of  discussion ;  it  would  cause  disputes  as  to  the  nlidiij 
of  this  or  that  marriage,"  in  allusion  to  the  old  dispute  of  Henry  Vlll.^ 
marriage  with  her  mother,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  source  of  Elizabeth^ 
jealousy  of  all  her  royal  kindred.  Mary  consented  lo  acknowledge, 
that  the  right  to  the  English  crown  was  vested  in  Elizabeth  and  her  po»> 
terity,  if,  in  return,  Elizabeth  would  declare  her  claims  lo  the  succesaina 
M  presumptive  heiress.  Elizabeth  in  reply  said,  ■'that  she  could  not 
do  so  without  conceiving  a  dislike  lo  Mary,"  and  asked,  "  How  it  wsie 
pouible  for  her  lo  love  any  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  see  her  dead  1" 
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She  enlarged  withal  on  the  inconstancy  of  hnman  affections  and  the 
pronenen  of  men  in  general  to  worahip  the  rising  sun.  ^  It  was  so  in 
her  sister's  mgn,"  she  said,  ^  and  would  be  so  again  if  she  were  ever 
to  declare  her  saccessor.'^ '  It  was  then  proposed  that  the  two  queens 
should  meet,  and  settle  their  differences  in  an  amicable  manner.  Mary, 
with  the  confiding  frankness  that  marked  her  character,  agreed  to  come 
to  Tork  for  this  purpose,  and  a  passport  was  even  signed  for  her  and 
ber  retinue,  of  a  thousand  horse;  and  when  Elizabeth,  for  some  reason, 
postponed  the  meeting  to  an  indefinite  time,  the  young  sovereign  of 
Scodand,  in  her  romantic  infatuation  wept  with  passionate  regret  at  her 
disappointment 

.  Eliiabeth  had  at  this  time  much  to  harass  and  disquiet  her.  The 
npeditioo  which  she  had  been  pereuaded  to  send  out  to  the  shores  of 
Nomiandy  had  been  anything  but  successful ;  much  treasure  and  blood 
hid  been  uselessly  expended,  and  the  city  of  Rouen,  after  it  had  been 
defended  with  fruitless  valour,  was  taken  by  the  royalist  forces,  and  two 
bnadred  brave  English  auxiliaries  put  to  the  sword.  On  lord  Robert 
Dudley  the  unwelcome  task  devolved  of  imparting  the  news  of  this  mi»- 
fortnne  to  her  majesty.  He  had  the  presumption  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  city  had  actually  fallen,  but  represented  it  to  be  in  great  distress,  and 
irtfully  persuaded  his  royal  mistress,  that  if  the  worst  happened,  her 
pmimony  would  have  been  the  cause.'  Elizabeth  was  in  an  agony  at 
the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity,  and  despatched  reinforcements  and 
inpplies  to  Warwick,  with  a  letter  of  encouragement  from  her  council, 
to  which  she  added  the  following  affectionate  postscript  in  her  own 
hind: — 

"  My  dear  Warwick, 
••If  your  honour  ami  my  desire  could  accord  with  the  loss  of  the  noedfullest 
fioger  I  keep.  God  90  help  me  in  my  utmost  need,  as  I  would  gladly  lose  that 
one  joint  for  your  safe  abode  with  me ;  but  since  I  cannot,  that  I  would,  1  will 
do,  that  I  may  and  will  rather  drink  in  an  ashen  cup.  than  you  and  yours  should 
Dot  be  succoured,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  witli  all  speed  possible ;  and 
let  this  my  scribbling  hand  witness  it  to  them  all. 

"Yours  as  my  own, 

"  E.  R."  » 

There  is  an  honest,  generous  warmth  in  thi.s  brief  note,  which  does 
Dizabeth  more  honour  than  all  her  laboured,  metaphoricaii  epistolary 
compositions.  She  felt  what  she  wrote  in  this  instance,  and  the  feeling, 
that  she  would  rather  drink  out  of  an  ashen  cup  than  her  suffering  sol- 
diers, on  foreign  service,  should  want  succour,  is  worthy  of  being  in- 
scribed on  her  monument.  The  supplies  could  not  prevent  the  secret 
negotiation  between  the  royalists  and  tlie  Huguenots,  by  which  the 
English  allies  were  sacrificed.  The  plague  breaking  out  in  the  garrisons 
of  Newhaven  and  Havre  de  Grace,  caused  such  ravages,  that  the  earl 
of  Warwick  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender  Havre  to  the  French, 
•od  bring  the  sickly  remnant  of  his  army  home.  They  brought  the 
infection  with  them,  and  twenty  thousand  persons  died  in  the  metropo 
lis  alone.*    The  pestilence  lasteid  nearly  a  year,  which  caused  the  queer. 

*  Spotiswoofl.  ■  Forbes. 
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to  withdraw  her  court  lo  Wjmlsor.  The  approach  of  the  maiden  auHi 
arch  WEis  hailed  by  llie  youthful  clucaics  at  Kion  wiUi  Tapmrniu  (lallglltt 
and  iu  the  fervour  of  iheir  loyal  eniliusia«ia  they  proelai(n«<)  ui  a««iij 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  olictred  their  homage  in  every  variety  of  ItJJB 
verges  and  orations,  which  were  very  gmciouBJy  received  by  her  tamjotlf. 
Elizabeth  was  always  <in  (he  moM  afTeciionate  terms  wjib  ihia  rayal 
nursery  of  scholars,  was  much  beloved  au<]  hounured  by  iJiem.' 

Cecil,  in  his  diary,  proudly  recalls  the  fact,  that  the  queenV  maJMlf 
on  the  6lh  of  July,  1564.  stood  <'»'  <>i*  inlanl  daughter,  lo  whuoi  alu 
gave  her  own  naine.  Lady  Le.  ^y^-^n  not  only  to  h:ive  obiaioMl 
her  liberty  al  that  time,  but  to  ..^..^  regained  her  standing  at  court,  as 
lirsi  lady  of  the  blood-royal ;  for  we  find  that  she  assisted  her  raajnlv' 
on  liiat  orcaaioti  as  the  oilier  godmother.  The  same  summer,  ihequecM 
decided  on  visiting  the  university  of  Ounbridge,  at  the  re<jtie<(  o(  mt 
Willjiani  CecU,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  high  offices,  was  alao cba^ 
cellor  of  this  university.  He  was  uolucluty  attacked  with  whu  bt 
termed  •*  an  unhappy  grief  in  his  foni^' — no  other  than  a  painful  Gt  of 
the  gout — just  at  the  time  when  he  was  ntrrvously  anjLiuua  ilial  all 
things  should  be  arranged,  iu  the  most  perfect  manner,  for  the  haaout 
of  his  sovereign  and  alma  maier.  The  energy  of  bis  mind  prevailed 
over  the  malady  so  far.  that  he  went  with  his  lady  in  a  couch  od  ite 
4ih  of  August,  to  overlook  the  preparations  for  her  majesty's  receplio& 
The  next  day  the  queen  came  from  Mr.  Worth ingtoit's  huu^e  at  llw- 
tinglield,  where  she  had  slept  on  the  preceding  night.  She  was  met  by 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  an 
honourable  company,  by  whom  she  was  conducied  towards  the  towik 
The  mayor  and  corporation  met  tlie  sovereign  a  little  above  Xewuham, 
and  there  slighted  and  performed  their  devoir,  and  the  recorder  made  la 
oration  in  English.  Then  the  mayor  delivered  the  mace  with  a  bir 
standing  cup,  which  cost  19/.,  and  twenty  old  angels  in  it,  which  ticT 
majesty  received,  gently  returned  the  mace  lo  the  mayor,  and  delivered 
the  cup  to  one  of  her  footmen.  When  she  came  to  Newnham  railK 
being  requested  to  change  her  horse,  she  alighted,  and  went  into  the 
miller's  house  for  a  luile  space.  Then  she  and  all  her  ladies  being  ic- 
mounteii,  proceeded  in  fair  array  ;  and  as  ihey  neared  ihe  [own,  the 
Inunpeters  by  solenm  blast  declared  her  majesiy^s  approach.  Wbeo 
they  entered  Queens'  College,  and  iter  majesty  tvas  in  the  midst  of  the 
scholars,  two  appointed  for  the  purpose  knell  bpf'>r''  ho;,  Mnd,  kissing 
iheir  papers,  offered  ihcm  to  her  grace;  the  (jiii-i'ii.  nii.if-  ]■■  '.-il'  llisl 
t^iey  contained  congratulatory  addresKes  in  pruHe  turn  veriK^  reiMfived  and 
delivered  them  to  one  of  her  footmen.  Vfhea  they  reached  the  doctot^ 
all  the  lords  and  ladies  alighted,  her  majesty  only  remained  an  btnea- 
back. 

**  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  velvet  pinked  (cni  velvet),  ud 
had  a  caul  upon  her  head  set  witli  pearls  and  precioiu  stones,  and  a  hit 
that  was  spangled  with  gold,  and  a  bush  of  leathers.  When  bra  m- 
jesty  came  to  the  west  door  of  the  chapel,  sir  William  Cecil  kneeled 
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down  and  welcomed  her,  and  the  beadles  kneeling,  kissed  their  staves, 
ad  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who,  likewise  kissing  the  same, 
Mhered  them  into  the  queen's  hands,  who  could  not  well  hold  them 
dL  and  her  grace  gently  and  merrily  re-delivered  them,  willing  him  and 
lO  the  other  magiatratea  of  the  university  ^^  to  minister  justice  uprightly, 
or  she  would  take  them  into  her  own  hands,  and  see  to  it ;"  adding, 
"thit  though  the  chancellor  halted,  his  leg  being  sore,  yet  she  trust^ 
Att  Justice  did  not  halt." 

All  thia  time  Elizabeth  was  on  horseback,  and  before  she  alighted 
ame  roaater  W.  Masters,  of  King's  Ck)llege,  orator,  making  his  three 
merencea,  kneeling  down  on  the  first  step  of  the  west  door  (which  was 
vith  the  walls  outward  covered  with  verses),  and  made  his  oration,  in 
leacth  almost  half  an  hour,  in  efiect  as  follows.  First,  he  praised  nuiny 
md  singular  virtues  set  and  planted  in  her  majesty,  which  her  highness 
Ml  acknowledging,  bit  her  Ups  and  fingers,  and  sometimes  broke  into 
pH#ion,  and  interrupted  with  these  words,  ^^  ^an  est  Veritas,'*^  But  the 
oninr  praising  virginity,  she  exclaimed,  ^  God's  blessing  on  thine  heart, 
Ihne  continue  P' 

When  he  had  finished,  the  queen  much  commended  him,  and  mar- 
vriled  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve  him  to  repeat  such  divers  and 
Riniink'  matters,  saying,  ^^  that  she  would  answer  him  again  in  Latin,  but 
ibr  ^r  she  should  speak  false  Latin,  and  then  they  would  laugh  at  her." 
fiot  in  fine,  in  token  of  her  contentment  she  called  him  to  her,  olFered 
him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  asked  his  name. 

She  was  lodged  in  King's  College,  the  best  chambers  and  gallery 
beinif  devoted  to  her  use.  The  fellows  of  King's  resigned  their  monas- 
tic dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  lady  Strange  and  the  fair  maids 
of  honour  of  the  virgin  queen. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  queen  went  in  great  state  to 
Kinff*s  College  chapel ;  she  entered  at  the  Litany  under  a  canopy,  car- 
ried over  her  head  by  four  doctors  of  divinity.  Dr.  Pernc  preached  the 
Krmon,  and  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  her  majesty  sent  the  lord 
Hunsdon  to  will  him  to  put  on  his  cap,  which  he  wore  to  the  end.  At 
vhich  time«  ere  he  could  leave  the  pulpit,  she  sent  him  word  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  ^  that  it  was  the  first  sermon  she  had  ever  heard  in 
Latin,  and  she  thought  she  should  never  hear  a  better."  When  the 
ohkic  of  the  choir  concluded,  she  departed  by  the  private  way  into  the 
college,  the  four  doctors  bearing  her  canopy.' 

At  evening  prayer,  the  queen  was  not  expected  at  the  chapel,  there- 
fore the  singing  commenced,  but,  being  informed  her  majesty  was  then 
fomioff  through  the  private  passage,  it  stopped ;  and  when  she  was 
Mated  in  her  traverse,  even- song  commenced  anew,  which  ended,  she 
departed  by  her  usual  way,  and  went  to  tlie  play.  This,  by  the  pro- 
tostants  who  surrounded  Elizabeth,  must  have  been  considered  a  dese- 
rr^iion  of  the  Sabbath  evening,  if  Cambridge  did  not  at  that  time  follow 
in  ancient  practice,  (prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Europe,)  where  the 


*  Wiii.-h  the  foouncn.  adds  the  Cambridge  Diary,  claimed  as  their  Tee,  and  it 
«&»  rr.iJecined  for  3/.  Ct.  Sd. 


Sabbath  was  considered  lo  r 

end  on  ihe  Sunday  after  evening  prayer 

an  age  and  people  niusl  always  be  considered  cliaritably,  befor 

blame  i«  incurred ;  anii  it  is  possible,  from  »o  mnny  Iraces  ibsl  exUl  a 

Elizabeth's  uproarious  mode  of  spending  our  Sabbath  evening,  iliat  lonit 

eueh  reckoning  of  litne  was  iii  rogtie  in  her  days. 

She  went  lo  aee  one  of  Plautus'  plays — the  "  Aiilularia," — "  for  diB 
Jiearing  and  playing  of  which,  at  her  expense  a  va«  pinlform  wm  pi 
in  King's  College  churcli.'*    ""  'Drmance  of  a  pngnn  ploy  i 


n  church,  on  the  S" 
the  ancient  Moratitiea  and 
so  revolting  to  modera  n 
mosi  feel  displeased  at  ""'^ 
dramatited,  yet  these  I 
by  a  demi-sarage  peopi 
manner  of  showing  the 
intention  being  to  make  tnei 
taught  ear  rcfuserl  in  ftillow 
beih  anil  CambriJge  had  r 


o  great  improYemcnt  4 
lich,  in  reifoapeclivi 
*ho  glance  over  the  Myslciil 
d  subjects  could  be  so  abtnrf 
^stened  to  with  referetiliol  aifl 
ing  ridiculous  or  prolane  la  d 
lory  of  Noah,  or  of  Jose«h,  \\m 
:.  isible  lo  ibe  eye,  when  ihe  ntt- 
:au  of  sacred  hisiorv-     But  Klia- 


lughl  lo  have  banished  their  pagan  play  from  the  walls  of  a  Chrisliui 

When  all  things  were  ready  in  the  church  for  ihis  play,  the  lord 
chamberlain  and  Geril  came  in  with  a  muliiiude  of  the  guard  beaiiog 
stalf  torches,  no  oiher  lights  being  used  at  the  play.  The  guard  tlaoi 
on  the  ground,  bearing  their  lorchea  on  each  side  of  the  slage ;  and  ■ 
»ery  curious  pictorial  ertecl  must  the  glaring  torch-light  have  thrown  oa 
the  groups  of  spectators  standing  or  silling  among  the  pillars  and  deep 
Goifiic  arches  of  that  chiirch-playhouiie.  At  last,  the  queen  enierM 
wiih  her  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  lady  Strange  carrying  her  train,  aai 
tlie  gentlemen  pensioners  preceding  her  with  torch  staves.  She  took 
her  seal  undei  a  canopy  of  stale,  raised  on  the  soulh  wall  of  the  chureh 
opposite  lo  the  stage,  where  she  heard  out  Ihe  plav  fully,  till  tnelvfl 
o'cliick,  when  she  depaited  to  her  chamber  in  the  order  ihat  she  came. 

The  next  day  the  queen  attended  the  disputations  at  Si.  Mary'l 
church,  where  an  ample  stage  was  erected  for  the  purpose.  All  ibt 
scholars  had  been  ordered  previously  lo  enclose  iheinselves  in  theJT 
colleger  nnil  hnlls  ;  none  but  those  who  had  laken  a  ili.'^frce  wpre  pef- 
iij;i!'i!  [.1  .i;i|H  ,11 ,  und  among  llipse,  grenl  im|nisilJo:i  \'-  i-  in.i  !•■  r^  ji  'tiiij 
.;■--    ■■!   ■M'  .,  :■  .ji's  eyes   had   been   r<jaining',  ilnru  .;   -   -i,  ■■    ■  v-.e 

preceding  day,  over  the  congregation,  and  she  found  sharp  fault  wilh 
sundry  ragged  and  soiled  hoods  and  gowns,  likewise  she  was  displeased 
that  some  of  the  doctors'  hoods  were  lined  with  white  silk,  and  some 
with  miniver. 

"Al  the  ringing  of  the  university  bell  the  queen's  ronjesty  came  to 
her  place  with  royal  pomp.     As  she  passed,  the  graduates  kneeled,  and 

'  The  suae  was  at  flrit  rrccled  in  King's  Collega  Hall,  bui  wu  dm  consiiteral 
kiga  eaaD|[h,aDd  thorefoTS  taken  dtnrD,uid  «rceted  in  the  timnh,iif  UivqaMDi 
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cried,  modestly,  ^Vivat  Re^'naP  and  she  thanked  them.''  She  then 
qoestioned  the  chancellor,  her  minister  Cecil,  on  tl^e  degrees  and  differ- 
euce  of  every  person  present. 

The  question  whether  ^  monarchy  were  better  than  a  republic,'*'  was 
the  leading  subject  of  the  disputation,  which  was  moved  by  the  cele- 
bnted  Dr.  Caius.  But,  as  the  voices  of  the  three  doctors  who  disputed 
were  low,  tlie  queen  repeatedly  called  to  them,  ^^Loquimini  altius.'' 
Bat  finding  this  did  no  good,  she  led  her  seat  and  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  stage,  just  over  their  heads,  yet  she  could  hear  little  of  the  disputa- 
tiog.  Her  own  physician,  Dr.  Hyckes,  a  doctor  of  the  college,  decided 
the  disputation,  ^  with  whom  her  majesty  merrily  jested  when  he  asked 
license  of  her  ^race.''  After  his  oration  concluded,  the  queen  departed 
nerrily  to  her  lodging,  about  seven  o'clock.  At  nine  she  went  to  an- 
other play,  acted  in  the  church,  called  Dido.  Her  entertainment  at 
Kind's  ended  next  evening  with  another  play  in  English,  called  Elze- 
chits,  and  vhe  liked  her  entertainment  so  well  ^^  that  she  declared  if 
there  had  been  greater  provision  of  ale  and  beer  she  would  have  re- 
mined  Ull  Friday."  > 

Her  visit  to  Cambridge  was  however  not  concluded,  she  was  enter- 
tained at  various  colleges,  and  at  Christ's  received  a  pair  of  gloves,  in 
memory  of  her  greai-granddame,  lady  Margaret,  the  foundress,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  As  she  rode  through  the  street  to  her  lodging,  site 
talked  much  with  divers  scholars  in  Latin,  and,  at  alighting  from  her 
hor9e«  dismisse<]  them  in  Latin. 

The  day  before  she  quitted  Cambridge,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dispu- 
tation in  St.  Marv's  church,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  lord  Kobeit,  kneel- 
ine  down,  humbly  desired  her  majesty  '*  to  say  somewhat  in  Latin,*" 
who  at  first  refused  (mark,  she  had  a  set  Latin  oration  ready  prepared 
and  conne<l  by  heart  for  the  occasion),  and  said,  ^^  that  if  she  might 
ftpeak  her  mind  in  English,  she  would  not  stick  at  the  matter."     But 
understanding  by  Mr.  Secretary  that  nothing  might  be  said  opeidy  to 
the  nniversity  in  English,  she  required  him  rather  to  speak,  "  because  he 
was  chancellor,  and  the  chancellor  is  the  queen's  mouth."     Whereunto 
he  answereil,  '*  that  he  was  not  //^r  chancellor,  but  chancellor  of  the 
university."     Then  the  bishop  of  Ely,  kneelinir,  said  ^*  that  three  words 
of  her  moutii  were  enough."     So  being  pressed  on  every  side,  she  com- 
plied, and  made  a  very  sensible  speech,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
she  raised  the  expectations  of  the  university  with  respect  to  some  royal 
foundation,  which,  however,  she  never  thought  fit  to  gratify. 
Her  speech  began  thus  : — 

-Alt'joiiirli  woniHuly  sli.imo- faced ness,  most  oelobratoil  uiiivorsity,  niipht  well 
H'Mprnnnf  in'»  from  delivering  this  my  imlal>ourorl  orution  before  so  ereat  an 
a*»''mhiy  of  tli*»  learned,  yet  the  intercession  of  my  n<)bU*9,  and  my  own  good 
Villi  t'.'wariia  the  university,  impels  mo  to  say  some  what."' 

It  contained  nine  other  sections.     The  conclusion  was — 


'  .She  iteems  to  have  continued  to  use  her  slee])ing  apartments  at  King's  during 


-tr  wiioic  Bta-'. 


p- 


"Ti  U  lim^.  ilim,  >hiii  yoiiF  Pur*,  which  htive  heea  w>  Irnig  detained  by  Ai 
barbarouB  sort  of  an  Dntion, 

At  ihis  speech  nf  iIih  que«n'a.  the  auditorti,  bt'infr  all  marvelloud 
SEionislied,  brake  fortii  in  open  Tnice.  "  Vivii  R^gina !"  Bui  ihe  quciea' 
majesty  responded  lo  ihia  Bhoiit,  "Taceai  Regina!"  and  inoreon 
wbhed  "ihal  all  those  who  henrd  her  had  drank  of  Lethe." 

She  departed  from  Cambridge  on  the  10th  of  August,  passing  frac 
King's  college  by  the  schools.  Dr.  Perne,  with  many  u(  the  univw 
siiy,  koelL  and,  in  Latin,  wi  '  '  '-  '  majeBiy  a  gixNl  juumey.  T 
whom  she  mildly  aiiBwered  »■.'.  -  islinct  voice,  "  Valele  orane*"— 
"  Farewell  all."     The  masier  Jen  was  ready  with  a  Latin  on 

lion  of  farewell,  which  sfap  'I*  i  account  of  the  heal  of  thn 

and  rode  forward  lo  di"  ihnp  of  Ely's  house  at  Su 

All  the  benefaction  she  I  la  f  isil  was  201.  per  anuuro  t 

handsome  siudeni  who  much  lo  her  salis&ciion. 

The  report  that  her  f  e  archduke  Charlea,  wa«  in  tnA 

for  the  hand  of  the  queen  ui  ocui»,  mied  Elizabeth's  mind  with  jealoo 
displeasure,  fur  of  nil  the  pniiccs  of  Europe  he  v.aa  esteemed  the  mot 
'honouruble  and  chivalric,  and  Elizabeth's  rejection  of  his  suit  appear 
lo  ha»e  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  concesainns  on  the  sub 
ject  of  his  religion  more  consistent  with  her  own  profession.  She  mad 
very  earnest  remonstrances  to  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  unsuiiablene* 
of  this  alliance;  and  Cecil,  at  the  same  lime,  wrote  to  Mundt,'  one  d 
the  pensionaries  in  Geniiany.  lo  move  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg  to  adna 
the  emperor  lo  repeal  tlie  ofler  of  his  sou  to  the  queen  of  England.  Tbi 
duke  performed  his  part  with  all  due  regard  to  the  honour  of  hi;r  maidei 
majesty,  for  he  sent  an  envoy  lo  entreat  her  lo  permit  him  to  nainei 
person  whom  he  considered  would  make  her  very  happy  in  ihe  weddsc 
stale,  at  the  same  time  that  he  preferred  his  private  mission  to  the  eni' 
peror.  Elizabeth  replied,  wilii  her  usual  prudery  on  the  subject  of  mar 
riage,  "  thai  allhougli  shr'  iVIi  nn  iiiilir)ation  towards  mattiiiinny,  shi 
was  willing,  for  the  good  of  her  realm,  lo  receive  Ihe  communicatioi 
of  which  Ihe  duke  had  spoken ;"  unfortunately,  however,  ihe  emperoi 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  previous  rejection  of  his  son's  addresses,  an^ 
declared  "  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  a  second  insult  of  the  kind."' 
When  Elizabeth  found  she  could  not  withdraw  the  archduke  from  Haiy 
she  determined  to  compel  Mary  lo  resign  him.  Accordingly,  she  gan 
that  queen  to  understand  that  she  coul<l  not  consent  lo  her  contnctitij 
such  a  marriage,  which  must  prove  inimical  lo  the  friendship  belweei 
the  two  crowns,  and  that,  "  unless  Mary  would  marry  as  she  desired 
she  would  probably  forfeit  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  succession  lo  the  Eog 
liah  crown."  Mary  liad  the  complaisance  lo  give  up  litis  accontplishei 
prince,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  Europe  worthy  of  becomin| 
her  husband,  and  professed  her  willingness  lo  listen  to  the  advice  of  hei 
good  sister,  if  she  wished  to  propose  a  more  suitable  consort 

'  Trani'latinn  bf  Mt.  Peck.  Tlie  whole  is  drawn  from  s  diarr  in  MS,  iin< 
collatMi  by  Mr.  Nichnlls  in  lii»  "  Progr«»Ms  of  Elizabeth,"  wiih  a  coiiiemponn 
M.S.  inlbeHHilcianColleclion. 

'Hayne..  .ftM. 
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Randolph,  Eliabeth's  ambasstdor,  suggested  that  an  English  noble 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  rojral  mistress  than  any  other  person. 
Mary  requested  to  be  informed  more  clearly  on  this  point,  for  it  was 
generally  sopposed,  that  the  young  duke  of  Norfolk,  being  the  kinsman 
of  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  England,  was  the  person 
intended  for  this  signal  honour  by  his  sovereign.*  Elizabeth  electrified 
both  courts  by  naming  her  own  favourite,  lord  Robert  Dudley.  Mary 
replied,  *^  that  ahe  considered  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  marry  a  subject,^' 
ind  told  her  base  brother,  Murray,  who  repeated  her  unlucky  witticism 
to  the  £n|^iah  ambassador,  ^  that  she  looked  on  the  oiler  of  a  person  so 
dear  to  Elisabeth,  as  a  proof  of  good-will  rather  than  of  good-mean- 
iag,^'  Eliiabeth,  soon  after,  complained,  that  Mary  had  treated  the 
proposal  of  lord  Robert  Dudley  with  mockery,'  which  Mary,  in  a  letter 
10  her  own  ambassador  at  Paris,  affirms  that  she  never  did,  and  wondered 
^  who  eonld  have  borne  such  testimony,  to  embroil  her  with  that  queen." 
Uf  however,  Mary  forbore  from  mockery  at  this  offer,  no  one  else  did, 
far  it  was  a  theme  of  public  mirth  and  satire,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Fianee.  Dudley,  who  had  the  presumption  to  aim  at  a  still  higher  mark, 
and  had  been  encouraged,  by  the  extraordinary  tokens  of  favour  lavished 
upon  him  by  bis  royal  mistress,  to  conceive  confident  hopeH  of  success, 
was  surprised  and  offended  at  his  own  nomination  to  an  honour,  so  in- 
finitely above  the  rank  and  pretensions  of  any  person  of  his  name  and 
bmily.  In  fact,  he  regarded  it  as  a  snare  laid  in  his  path  by  Cecil,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  influence  with  Elizabeth,  and  would,  he  suspected, 
avail  himself  of  this  pretence  to  remove  him  from  her  court  and  pre- 
tence. Elizabeth  was  flattered  at  Dudley's  reluctance  to  wed  her  fairer 
rival,  and  redoubled  her  commendations  of  his  various  qualifications  to 
the  favour  of  a  royal  lady ;  she  even  offered  to  acknowledge  Mary  as 
her  successor  to  the  crown  of  England,  on  condition  of  her  becoming 
his  wjfe.^  The  hope  of  obtaining  this  recognition  was  artfully  held  out 
to  3Iary,  as  the  lure  to  draw  her  into  the  negotiation,  and  so  far  it  suc- 
ceeded, although  the  royal  beauty  was  not  sufficiently  an  adept  in  diplo 
matic  trickery,  to  conceal,  at  all  times,  the  scorn  with  which  she  re 
garded  a  suitor  so  infinitely  beneath  her.  Meantime,  she  was  secretly 
courted  by  her  aunt,  lady  Lenox,  for  the  young  Henry,  lord  Darnley, 
and  was  believed  to  incline  towards  that  alliance. 

At  the  very  time  Elizabeth  was  recommending  her  handsome  master 
of  the  horse  to  her  good  sister  of  Scotland,  she  had  so  little  command 
over  herself,  that  she  was  constantly  betraying  her  own  partiality  for 
him  to  sir  James  Melville,  Mary's  envoy,  who,  in  his  lively  "  Historic 
Memoirs"  gives  a  succession  of  graphic  scenes  between  Elizabeth  and 
himself.  "  She  told  me,"  says  his  excellency,  ^'  that  it  appeared  to  her 
u  if  I  made  but  small  account  of  lord  Robert,  seeing  that  1  named  the 
earl  of  Bedford  before  him,  but  ere  it  were  long  she  would  make  him  a 
greater  earl,*  and  I  should  see  it  done  before  me,  for  she  esteemed  him 

» Keith.  "  Ibid. 

"Lrtier*  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i.  *  Melville. 

'In  li»»r  litUi  year,  ttie  queen  granted  lord  Robert  Dudley  the  ca«le  and  manor 
of  KenilHurih  and  A«tel-grove,  the  lordships  and  manors  of  Denbigh  and  Chirk» 
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le  ahould  hive  niarried  herself,  if  she  had  ever  been 
husband ;  but  being  determined  to  end  her  life  in  vir- 
d  that  the  queen,  her  sister,  shoulil  marry  him,  for  witii 
nd  it  in  her  heart  lo  declare  queeu  Mary  second  pcnon 
any  other :  for,  being  matched  with  him.  it  would  beu 
id  all  fear  and  suspicion  of  itsurpelioii  before  her 


Jamea  Melville  to  relurit  home  til)  hs 

aipMiBr.  and  baron  of  Denbigh.     This 

— cr;  "herself,"  says  Mrlrillo, 

-iiii;  on  hit  knees  before  her,  and 

Bviour,  but  as  for  the  queen,  she 

I  in  \iia  neck  to  tickin  himt 

inding  beside  her.*     Then  »\te 

_    he  was  a  wnrthy  aul^eet,  to 

M  dtseem  and  remnl  good 

Mr  of  yon  lang  lad.'  pointtllg 

I  nearest  prince  of  the  blood,  that  day 

nsH-er  again  was,  '  that  no  woman  of 

hal  was  liker  a  woman  than  a 

I  had  no  will  that 

charge  to  deal  with 
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•emce," 

towards  my  lord  Darnley,  who.  as 
bare  the  sword  before  her.  My  ai 
spirit  would  make  choice  of  sic  a 
roan,  for  he  was  lusty,  beardless,  and  lady-faced.' 
she  should  think  I  liked  him,  though  i  had  a  seen 
bis  mother,  lady  Lenox,  lo  purchase  leave  foi  him  to  pass  to  Scotland." 
"During  the  nine  days  1  remained  at  court," pursues  Melville,** queen 
fllizabeih  saw  me  every  day,  and  sometimes  thrice  a  day ;  to  wit,  afore- 
noon,  afternoon,  and  after  supper;  she  continued  to  treat  of  queen 
Mary's  marriage  with  Leicester,  and  meantime  I  was  familiarly  and 
fiivourably  used  ;  sometimes  she  would  say,  '  that  since  she  could  not 
Me  the  good  queen,  her  sister,  she  should  open  a  good  part  of  her  in- 
wan!  mind  to  me,  that  she  was  not  oOended  with  queen  Mary^s  angry 
letter,  in  which  she  seemed  to  disdain  the  marriage  with  Leicester,  and 
the  should  set  the  best  lawyers  in  England  lo  search  out,  who  had  thg 
best  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  she  would  wish  to  be  her 
dearest  8i!>ler,  raiher  than  any  other.'  I  replied.  '  there  could  be  BO 
doubt  on  that  head,  but  lamented,  that  even  the  wisest  princes  did  not 
take  sudicieni  notice  of  the  partialities  of  their  tamiliar  friends  and  coun- 
cillora,  except  it  were  sic  a  notable  and  rare  prince  as  Henry  VIII.,  her 
lather,  who,  of  his  own  head,  was  determined  lo  declare  his  sister's  son, 
James  V.  (at  which  lime  Elizabeth  was  not  born,  but  only  her  sister, 
queen  Mary),  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  failing  the  heirs 
of  his  own  body,  fjr  the  earnest  desire  he  had  lo  unite  the  whole  island.' 


0  cieuse  for 
.-ame.!  him  lo 
umliiy  uf  office 
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Aid,  ^she  wMglad  he  did  not ;'  I  said,  ^  he  had  but  then  a  daughter^ 
iras  in  doubt  to  have  any  more  children,  and  as  yet  had  not  so 
'  auspicions  in  his  head.'  And  added,  ^  that  her  majesty  was  out 
1  doubi  regarding  her  children,  being  determined  to  die  a  virgin.' 
»he  said,  ^she  was  never  minded  to  marry,  except  she  were  com- 
J  by  the  queen  her  sister's  hard  behaviour  to  her.'  1  said,  ^  Madam, 
«d  not  tell  me  that.  I  know  your  stately  stomach.  Te  think,  gin 
ere  married,  ye  would  be  but  queen  of  England,  and  now  ye  are 
and  queen  baith, — ^ye  may  not  suiier  a  commander.' 
•he  appeared  to  be  so  affectionate  to  queen  Mary,  her  good  sister, 
ihe  hiad  a  great  desire  to  see  her,  and  because  that  could  not  be, 
elighted  oft  to  look  on  her  picture.  She  took  me  to  her  bed- 
ber,  and  opened  a  little  leltroun^  (perhaps  a  desk,)  where  there 
divers  little  pictures  wrapped  in  paper,  their  names  written  with 
»wn  hand.  Upon  the  first  she  took  up  was  written,  ^  My  lord's 
-e.'  This  was  Leicester's  portrait.  I  held  the  candle,  and  pressed 
*  my  lord's  picture.  Albeit,  she  was  loth  to  let  me  see  it,  but  I 
ie  importunate  for  it,  to  carry  home  to  my  queen ;  she  refused, 
tr,  ^  she  had  but  one  of  liis.'  1  replied,  ^  She  had  the  original.'  She 
then  at  the  further  end  of  her  bed-chamber,  talking  with  Cecil. 
3elh  then  took  out  my  queen's  (of  Scots)  miniature,  and  kissed  it." 
lie  kissed  her  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  fondness  she 
ested  to  Mary, 
he  showe<l  me,"  he  continues,  ^^  a  fair  ruby,  great  like  a  racket 

1  desired  she  would  either  send  it  to  my  queen,  or  the  earl  of 
sler's  picture.  She  replied^  ^  If  queen  Mary  would  follow  her 
lel  she  would  get  them  bcih  in  time,  and  all  she  had,  but  she 
d  send  her  a  diamond  as  a  token  by  me.'  Now,  as  it  was  late, 
supper  she  appointed  mc  to  be  with  her  next  morning  at  eight,  at 
h  time  was  her  hour  for  walking  in  the  garden ;  she  talked  with 
f  my  travels,  and  invited  me  to  rat  with  her  dame  of  honour,  my 
Stafford,  one  iionourable  and  godly  lady«  who  had  been  banished  to 
va  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  of  England." 

the  cour.se  of  Melville's  conferences  with  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
.e  costume  of  different  countries  was  discussed,  and  how  thev  be- 

the  persons  of  women.  She  told  him  slie  had  the  weeds  (costume) 
ery  civilized  country,  and  gave  proof  of  it  by  appearing  in  a  fresh 
!very  day,  and  asking  the  Scotcii  amhassador  whicii  was  most  be- 
ng.  *' I  said,  'The  Italian  weed,'"  continues  Melville,  "  whicli 
ed  her  well,  for  she  delighted  to  show  her  golden-coloured  hair  by 
ing  a  cuul  and  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.     Her  hair  was  redder 

yellow,  and  curled  apparently  by  nature."  Then  she  inquired 
tat  coloured  hair  was  reputed  best,  and  whether  my  queen's  hair  or 

was  the  best,  and  which  of  the  two  was  the  fairest  ?" ' 

elville's  answer  was  perplexing  in  its  ambiguity,  he  said,  ^  The  fair- 

of  both  wa>«  not  their  worst  faults."  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  baf- 
by  an  oracular  compliment,  she  came  again  to  the  question  direct* 

^Meaning  the  inott  beauuXUi  womaa. 
OL.  TL  — 15 
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■         mil]  WBB  eariieal  for  Melville  to  denlara  whirh  of  Uiem  both  he  thatif 

F  liio  niire«t. 

'  Melville  answered,  " '  You  are  the  feirest  r^uPen  in  England  snil  oil 

the  fuireM  queen  in  Seodsntl.'     Yet,"  he  coiitimies,  "  waa  she  esrnesl 

9  The  poor  ainbas«ador  then  dec-lnred  "  They  were  bi*lh  ihe  fairest  lad! 

in  their  courts ;   thai  she  wag  the  whitest,  but  thai  our  queen   was  va 
lovely."     She  inquired  "'which   of  them  was   ihe  highest  Htalure.' 

I  BRMwered  ^  our  queen.'     '■  Then  she  is  over  high,'  relumed  Elizabei 

I  '  for  I  am  neither  loo  high  nor  loo  low.'     Then  ihe  asked  how  ri 

(queen  Mary)  exercised  and  employed  her  lime.     I  answered, '  When 
lefl  Seoltand  on  my  embassy,  our  queen  was  newly  come  from  il 

.  Highland  huntings  but  thai  when  she  had  leisure,  she  read  in  got 

I  bivika,  (he  bistoriea  of  divers  countries,  and  would  someiintes  play  t 

the  Inie  and  virginals.'   Elizabeth,"  continuea  Melville, "  apeered  ^askn 
whether  Mary  played  well." 

■•  Reasonably  well  for  a  queen,**  was  the  Tsry  diiereet  answer.  Th 
conversaiiou  oecasioned  a  droll  liiile  scene  of  display  and  vanilv  W  t 
get  ,ip  !.y  Eliznheih.  The  same  day  after  dhiiier,  l.t.rd  Hunsdon;  Ella 
beth's  cousin,  drew  Melville  inio  a  retired  gallery  to  hear  some  innn 
He  whispered,  aa  a  secret,  "  that  il  was  the  queen  playing  on  the  vii 
ginals." 

The  ambassador  listened  awhile,  and  then  withdrew  the  tapestry  tin 
hung  before  the  doorway,  boldly  entered  the  room,  and  stood  lisienio 
in  an  entranced  attitude  near  the  door,  and  heard  her  play  excellend 
well.  Her  bark  was  lo  the  liaiener,  at  length  she  turned  her  head,  ai 
Teeted  to  see  him,  and  left  ofT,  coming  forwards  aa  if  to  strike  him  wh 
her  hand,  as  pretending  lo  be  ashamed ;  alleging  "  that  she  used  not  t 
play  before  men,  but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  eschew  melancholy,  id 
asked  '  how  1  came  (here  ?'  I  replied, '  that  as  I  was  walking  with  nr 
lord  Hunsdon,  as  we  passed  by  the  chamber-door,  I  heard  src  melodj 
which  raised  and  drew  me  into  the  chamber,  1  wist  not  how,  excuii^ 
my  fault  of  homeliness,  as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  France,  am 
thai  I  was  now  willing  to  endure  any  punishment  it  would  please  her  t< 
lay  on  my  offence.'"  This  expert  flattery  had  its  expecied  effect.  Th 
royal  coquette  sat  herself  down  low  on  a  cushion,  to  imbibe  anoihe 
dose  of  it,  and  the  audacious  fiatiercr  placed  himself  on  his  knee  besid 
her.  She  gave  him,  with  her  own  hand,  a  cushion  lo  place  under  hi 
knee;  Melville  protested  against  such  an  innovation  on  the  rules  of  gal 
lantry,  but  the  queen  compelled  him,  and  called  in  my  lady  Stafford  oo 
of  the  next  chamber  to  chaperon  the  conference,  for  htihcrio  she  hai 
been  l£te-a-[£te  with  the  Scotch  ambassador.  This  arrangement  havinj 
been  happily  made,  her  majesty  proceeded  to  display  the  rest  of  her  ac 
complishinente.  First,  she  demanded  "whether  she  or  the  queen  ol 
Scots  played  besi  i"  '*  In  that,"  says  Melville,  ^>  I  gave  her  the  praise 
She  said  my  French  was  go(>d,  and  apeered  whether  I  could  spe^  It* 
Iran,  which  she  spoke  reasonably  well.  Then  she  spake  to  me  ii 
Dutch,  but  it  was  not  good ;  she  would  know  what  kind  of  books  I 
/iked  best,  whether  theology,  history,  or  love  maiters,  1  said,  '  I  liket 
weel  of  all  the  sorts.'     1  was  eftTTteal  U>  \>ft  &B«^u:'ne^  hui  she  salt 
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'Alt  I  tired  sooner  of  her  company  than  she  did  of  mine ;'  I  said,  ^  Al- 
beit there  was  no  occasion  to  tire,  yet  it  was  time  to  return.'  But  two 
diTs  longer  was  I  detained,  that  I  might  see  her  dance ;  quhilk  being 
done,  she  inquired  at  me,  ^  whether  she  or  my  queen  danced  best  ?'  J 
nid.  *  my  queen  danced  not  so  high  or  disposedly  as  she  did.' " 
Whereby  it  may  be  gathered  that  Mary  danced  like  an  elegant  woman ; 
but  surely  the  elaborate  dancing  of  a  vain  affected  person  could  scarcely 
be  better  defined  than  by  Melville. 

**  Elizabeth  wished  that  she  might  see  the  queen  of  Scotland  at  some 
convenient  place  of  meeting.     I  ofiered,"  pursues  Melville,  ^^  to  convey 
Her  secretly  to  Scotland  by  post,  clothed  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  that 
she  might  see  our  mistress,  as  king  James  V.  passed  in  disguise  to 
France,  to  see  the  duke  of  Vendome's  sister,  that  should  have  been  his 
wife.^     Melville  carried  on  this  romantic  badinage  by  proposing  ^  that 
queen  Elizabeth  should  give  out  that  she  was  sick  and  kept  her  cham- 
ber, and  none  to  be  privy  to  her  absence  but  my  lady  Stafford  and  one 
of  the  grooms  of  her  chamber.    She  said,  ^  Alas,  would  she  might  do 
hP  and  seemed  to  like  well  of  that  kind  of  language."    This  scene 
took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  where  Melville  at  last  received  his  dis- 
inissaU  and  departed  with  Leicester,  by  water,  to  Liondon.    On  their 
Toyaae.  Leicester  apologised  for  his  presumptuous  proposal  for  the  hand 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  he  assured  her  ambassador,  apparently 
with   sincerity  enougii,  *'  was  a  wily  move  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  de- 
signed to  ruin  him  with  both  queens."' 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  pressed  this  marriage  on  her  royal  kins- 
woman of  Scotland,  without  any  real  intention  of  resigning  her  favour- 
ite to  that  queen,  but  rather  for  the  purpose,  it  has  been  supposed,  of 
paving  the  way  for  her  own  marriage  with  him,  by  having  proved  that 
she  esteemed  him  worthy  of  being  the  consort  of  another  female  sove- 
reign. If  3Iary  could  have  been  induced  to  signify  her  consent  to  ac- 
cept Leicester  for  her  husband,  then  probably  it  was  intended  for  him  to 
declare  the  impossibility  of  iiis  resigning  the  service  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, even  to  become  the  spouse  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  this  would 
have  af!(>rded  Elizabeth  a  really  popular  opportunity  of  rewarding  him 
for  the  sacrifice,  with  her  own  hand.  Matters  never  reached  this  point; 
for  when  Mary  was  urged  to  accept  the  newly  created  Englisli  earl,  the 
queen  mother  of  France,  and  her  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Guise,  ex- 
pre^seil  the  utmost  contempt  at  the  idea  of  so  unsuitable  an  alliance,  and 
ts«ured  her,  that  Elizabeth  intended  to  marry  him  herself.^  Tins  opin- 
ion must  have  had  some  weight  when  united  with  Melville's  report,  of 
the  indecorous  manner  in  which  the  English  queen  had  committed  her- 
self, in  toying  with  Leicester,  during  the  ceremonial  of  his  investiture, 
nnrestrained  even  by  tiie  presence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Mean- 
time, peace  having  been  established  with  France,  a  regal  suitor  was 
otfered  to  Elizabeth^s  acceptance  in  the  person  of  Charles  IX.,  the 
vouihful  monarch  of  that  realm,  who  had  been  recently  declared  by  the 
f tales  of  France  to  have  attained  his  majority,  although  his  mother, 


* Melvillca  Memoirs,  p.  126.     Sept.,  1504.  'Canulcn. 
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-Cithcrine  de  Medici's,  conliniied  lo  ^overo  i 
this  lime,  aboul  siiipen,  and  Eliiabeth  wiih  greal  propriety  repliifil  to 
Michel  Casiflnau,  ilie  ainliassador  by  whom  ihe  proposal  was  submiiied 
to  her,  ^  iliBi  she  was  greatly  obliged  Tor  Lbc  signal  lionnur  tliai  waa 
done  her  byao  mighty  and  powerful  a  king,  lo  whom,  aa  well  a*  u>  ihe 
qtfea,  bia  mother,  »he  professed  herself  inlinilel;  beholden,  but  ihal  tht 
felt  tilts  diffietllly — ihe  nmst  Christian  lt>iig>  her  good  brother,  wiis  too 
great  and  too  imall — too  greiil,  as  a  monarch  of  Buch  a  realm,  to  ba 
''le  sea  and  remain  in  England, 
ngs  and  queens  lo  livr.  Too 
s  majesty  was  young  and  ahe 
CuBlelnau,  nul  being  acciw- 
far  from  suspecting  that  lliia 
t  trap  for  a  eomplimenlary  re- 
meaning  what  ahe  *&id,  and 
the  same  thing  ever  since  her 
.-  nol  a  ladv  in  her  court  wbn 
of  mind  and  bmly.' 


able  to  (juit  his 
where  the  people  always  expCi 
■mall."  she  explained  by  sayi 
was  already  thirty,  which  shi 
tomed  to  Elizabeth's  coque 
depreciatory  remark  on  her 
joinder,  on  his  pari,  gave 
adds  with  greal  aimpliciiy,  " 
accession  to  the  throne,  althvu^i. 
eurpaases  hi 


The  English  nobles  suggested  lo  Castelnau,  that  the  young  dnke  of 
Anjou,  CItarles  IX.'s  brother,  would  be,  in  point  of  siiUHtion,  a  more 
suitable  canaort  for  the  queen  than  Charles,  as  neither  France  nor  Eng- 
land could  permit  the  absence  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The 
French,  they  said,  would  not  like  their  king  to  reside  in  England,  nor 
would  the  English  permit  their  queen  [o  live  in  Francf^  Elizabeth  gave 
no  encouragement,  at  that  lime,  to  overtures  for  her  union  with  either 
of  the  royal  brothers  of  Valois,  and  Castelnau  proceeded  to  Scotland  to 
oSer  the  younger  prince  lo  the  other  island  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  of 
whom  he  speaks,  in  his  despatches  lo  his  own  court,  in  the  most  lively 
terms  of  admiration  and  respecu' 

A  mairimoniai  union  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France, 
was  too  brilliant  a  chimera  lo  be  hastily  or  lightly  abandoned  by  that 
lestless  intriguante  and  shallow  politician,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
»hc  subsequently  empowered  the  resident  French  ambassador  de  Foys, 
to  renew  the  proposal  for  a  marriage  between  her  eldest  son,  the  youth* 
ftil  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  maiden  monarch  of  England.  To  ihi* 
second  overture,  Elizabeth  replied' — 

"'  I  find  myself,  on  the  one  hand,  much  honoured  by  ihe  proposal  of 
the  French  king ;  on  the  other,  1  am  older  than  he,  and  would  rather 
die  than  see  myself  despised  and  neglected.  My  subjeeis,  I  am  assured, 
would  oppose  no  obstacle,  if  il  were  my  wish,  for  they  have  more  than 
once  prayed  me  to  marry  after  my  own  inclination.  ]t  is  true  they  have 
said,  '  that  it  would  pleasure  them  if  my  choice  should  fall  on  an  Eng- 
lishman.' In  England,  however,  there  is  no  one  disposable  in  marriage 
but  the  earl  of  Arundel,*  and  he  is  further  removed  from  ilie  match  than 

>Mc!ii»>it4<leMicbpl  Castrlnau,  ratio  edilion.  ■Ibid. 

•  D.!-i.ai.'he»  of  De  Foy.. 

*Tlii«  giMt  peer  wu  at  thai  time  under  the  cloud  of  his  roynl  inJMte«i't  dis- 
pleasure He  had  stood  bei  Ihend,  in  (he  season  of  her  utmost  peril,  at  the  riik 
ul  hit  life  and  estate.    He  had  been  made  hei  tool  in  politics  and  her  ipim  is 
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the  east  from  the  west ;  and  as  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  I  have  always 
loved  his  virtues.^'  The  ambassador  was  too  finished  a  courtier,  it 
seems,  to  interrupt  her  majesty  by  asking  her  to  point  these  out — a 
question,  which  certainly  would  embarrass  the  most  partial  apologist  of 
the  crimes,  of  this  bold,  but  not  brave,  bad  man.  ^  But,"  pursues  Eli- 
zabeth, **  die  aspirations  towards  honour  and  greatness  which  are  in  me, 
cannot  sufler  him  as  a  companion  and  a  husband." 

After  this  confidential  explanation  of  her  feelings  towards  the  two 
rival  earls,  her  subjects,  her  majesty,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  yont}iful« 
ness  of  her  regal  wooer,  added,  laughing,  ^  My  neighbour,  Mary  Stuart, 
is  younger  than  I  am  ;  she  will  perhaps  better  please  the  king."  ^  This 
has  never  been  spoken  of,"  replied  de  Foys,  ^^  she  having  been  the  wife 
of  his  brother."  ^  Several  persons,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  ^  and  among 
others,  Lethington,  have  tried  to  persuade  me  that  such  a  plan  was  in 
agitation,  but  I  did  not  believe  it." 

A  few  days  after,  Elizabeth  sent  for  de  Foys  again,  and  repeated  h6r 
objections  to  the  marriage  with  his  boy-king.  De  Foys  endeavoured  to 
convince  her  they  were  of  no  weight,  but,  after  a  little  courtly  flattery 
had  been  expended,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.' 

This  summer  Elizabeth  honoured  Leicester  with  her  first  visit  to  his 
new  manor  of  Kenil worth,  in  the  course  of  her  progress  t}i rough  the 
midland  counties. 

When  she  entered  the  city  of  Coventry,  the  mayor  and  corporation 
who  had  met  and  welcomed  her,  presented  her  with  a  purse  supposed 
to  be  worth  twenty  marks,  containing  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  angels. 
The  queen,  on  receiving  it,  said  to  her  lords,  "  It  is  a  good  gift ;  I  have 
but  few  such,  for  it  is  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold."  The  mayor  boldly 
rrjoined,  '*  If^  it  like  your  grace,  it  is  a  great  deal  more."  '*  What  is 
thatr"  asked  the  queen.  The  mayor  answered,  ^^It  is  the  faithful 
hearts  of  all  your  true  loving  subjects."  "  We  thank  you,  Mr,  Mayor," 
said  the  queen;  ^^  that  is  a  great  deal  more  indeed."'  She  invited  the 
mayor  and  corporation  to  visit  her  at  Kenil  worth,  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  which  they  did,  and  were  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand.  She 
gave  them  thirty  bucks,  and  knighted  the  recorder. 

If  Elizabeth,  at  this  period,  were  not  in  love  with  I^eicester,  the  pro- 
verb which  afHrms  that  ^^  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
must  go  for  nought ;  for  she  was  always  talking  of  him,  and  that  not 
only  to  those  sympathizing  listeners,  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber, 
but  to  such  unsuitable  confidants  as  the  ambassadors — ergo,  accredited 

s^ret.  His  vast  fortune  bad  proved  unequal  to  support  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred,  in  presents  and  entertainments  suited  to  the  magnificent  taates  of  the 
lofty  lady  on  whom  he  had  the  folly  to  fix  his  heart,  and  he  was  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties.  At  length,  irritated  by  the  undisguised  preference  tho 
queen  daily  manifested  towards  those  who  had  no  such  claims  on  hor  conside- 
ration, he  haughtily  returned  his  staff  of  office,  as  lord  high  steward,  tc»  her  ma« 
j<^ty,  with  sundry  offensive  speeches,  which  she  took  in  such  ill  pnrt,  as  to  con* 
•tinite  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house.  He  then  solicited,  and  after  a  time 
obtainetl,  leave  to  travel  in  Italy  to  recruit  his  ruined  fortunes,  bee  Cecil's  lette* 
in  Wright,  i.  180. 
*  De  Fovs'  Desoatches.  '  Dugdale*t  Warwickshire. 
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qiiea,  of  for  potpntnifs.  Well  mieht  ihe  wily  aon  of  Barleigh  **. 
■erve  of  ihia  en.  ■*  ilisi  if  tu-dny  g!ie  was  more  thua  insn,  lo-morrow 
■he  would  bi       h  iliaii  wnman.*^ ' 

D«  Foya*  ns  appear  lo  hsve  convinred  his  own  cniirt,  thai  it  wm 

Elizabeth's f  ve  iiitenlion  lo  give  her  hand  In  LeiecMUr,  for  Cnlhcnoa 
de  Hedieit  ned  him  lo  cultivaU  ilie   goiKl-will  of  ilm  (arouni 

peer,  and  *«  ilie  rayal  family  of  France  lo  liia  gruiitiide,  by  adv4K 
nting  ihi  wiih  the  queen  of  England.    "  1  tuld  qut«n  Kluabedi." 

■mother,  "that  aho  conld  io 
I  content  of  her  kingdom,  thu 
gland,  and  that  ahe  would  pat 
t«iy,  if  ehe  were  to  wed  asy 
grounded  her  rejection  of  the 
e  unwelcome  to  the  Engliab." 
decided  whom  lo  many,^  oIk 
MOD  without  extensive  pOMti^ 
liim  the  means  of  engaging  in 
iJ  she.  - 1 
.d  stMed, 


nothing  I 
lo  eBpouiw  • 
•n  afiroDt  i.|  le 

other  foreipi  ee, 

king  on  Ihe  Me>  iha       ^i. 
Elizabeth  replied,  ^  Uta^  b 
perring,  ■*  that  eren  if  ahi 
■iofla,  his  marriage  with  her  ..^ 
pemiciouB  schemes  and  intrigues. 
will  never  concede  to  a  hnsbsiKi 

**  that  but  for  the  sake  of  posterity  and  the  good  of  her  realm,  ahe 
would  not  marry  at  all.  If  she  did,  however,  she  did  not  mean  to  fol- 
low his  advice  by  wedding  a  subject;  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  wed  a 
king  if  she  pleased,  or  a  powerful  prince  so  as  to  over-awe  FrnKe."' 
This  was  in  allusion  to  the  archduke  Charles,  who  having  been  deci- 
sively rejected  by  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  renewing  his  suit  to  her.  Sha 
complBined  **  that  Charies  IX.  took  part  with  the  queen  of  Scota,  while 
Samley  was  writing  her  submissive  letters  and  seeking  her  protectioa." 
This  leproachful  observation  proves  thai  Elizabeth  and  Damley  wets 
already  secretly  reconciled.  She  had  vehemendy  opposed  his  marriage 
with  Hary  Stuart,  and  yet  had  permitted  him  to  visit  the  court  ot  tlut 
qoeeo. 

The  hitherto  impregnable  heart  of  the  beautiful  widow,  had  aurrai- 
dered  itself  at  first  sight  of  **  the  beardless,  lady-faced  boy,"  and  Dam- 
ley  paid  no  heed  to  the  peremptory  itwodatee  or  his  sometime  Eoglidi 
sovereign,  to  return  at  peril  of  outlawry,  and  forfeiture  of  his  T^pW* 
inheritance.  He  kept  the  field  of  his  new  fortunes,  and  was  a  thrivii^ 
wooer. 

De  Foys,  as  soon  as  be  heard  the  queen  of  Scots  had  resolved  on  the 
marriage  with  her  cousin  Damley,  went  to  Elizabeth  with  the  intentioa 
of  defending  Mary ;  he  found  the  queen  at  chess,  and  said,  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject,  '*  This  game  is  an  image  et 
the  words  and  deeds  of  men.  If,  for  example,  we  lose  a  pawn,  it  aeeaw 
bat  a  small  matter;  nevertheless,  the  loss  often  draws  after  it  that  of 
the  whole  game."  The  queen  replied,  ■*  1  understand  you  ;  Damley  is 
bat  a  pawn,  but  may  well  check-mate  me,  if  he  is  promoted.'" 

Afler  these  words  she  lell  off  playing,  complained   much   of  the  di»- 
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loralty  of  Darnley  and  his  father,  and  made  evident  her  intentions  of 
dealing*  if  ii  were  possible,  hostilely  by  them.*  The  only  means  she 
bid,  however,  of  testifying  her  anger  effectively,  was  by  sending  Mar- 
garet coanless  of  Lenox  to  her  old  quarters  in  the  Tower.' 

Two,  out  of  the  four  royal  ladies,  who  stoo<l  in  immediate  proximity 
ID  the  throne,  were  now  incarcerated  on  frivolous  charges,  and  on  the 
)Ut  of  August,  a  third  of  this  luckless  quartette,  Lady  Mary  Gray,  was 
idded  to  the  list  of  fair  state  prisoners,  for  no  greater  crime  tlian  steal- 
ing a  love-match,  like  her  sister,  lady  Katharine.  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  relates  tlie  circumstance  in  the  following  words : 
^Here  is  an  unhappy  chance  and  monstrous.  The  serjeant-portcr  being 
the  biggest  gentleman  in  this  court,  hath  married  secretly  the  lady  31  ary 
Gray,  the  least  of  all  the  court.  They  are  committed  to  several  pri- 
sons. The  oflence  is  very  great.'^ '  Both  the  meek  inoffensive  sisters 
of  lady  Jane  Gray,  were  thus  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  doomed  to 
Iiie-long  imprisonment  by  the  inexorable  queen.  Their  piteous  appeals 
to  her  compassion,  may  be  seen  in  Dlis^s  royal  letters.  Can  any  one 
sQppoee  tiiat  she  would  have  scrupled  to  shed  the  blood  of  either  or 
both  of  these  broken-hearted  victims,  if  their  names  had  been  used  to 
excite  an  insurrection  in  her  metropolis  ? 

In  a  foregoing  passage  of  the  letter,  wherein  Cecil  relates  the  disgrace 
of  lady  Mary  Gray,  he  favours  his  absent  colleague  with  the  following 
important  piece  of  secret  information,  which  is  partly  written  in  cipher : 
—^  You  may  perchance,  by  some  private  letter  hereafter,  hear  of  a 
»innge  accident  here,  and  therefore  I  will,  hi  a  few  words,  give  you 
fome  lighL  The  queen^s  majesty  is  fallen  into  some  misliking  with  my 
lord  of  Leicester,  and  he  therewith  much  dismayed.  You  know  how 
busy  men  in  court  will  be  to  descant  hereupon.  The  queen^s  majesty 
letteth  it  appear,  in  many  overt  speeches,  that  she  is  sorry  for  her  loss 
of  time,  and  so  is  every  good  subject.^' ^  In  what  other  way  ran  this 
Teotence  be  explained  than  that  Elizabeth,  having  quarrelletl  with  lier 
presumptuous  fiivourite,  repented  of  the  impediment  which  her  flirta- 
uoDs  with  him  had  opposed  in  her  matrimonial  treaties  with  foreign 
pnncea? 

■What  shall  follow  of  this,"  pursues  hor  anxious  premier,  " Go<l  knoweih. 
F.'T  mf  part,  I  will  do  tliat  becometh  an  honest  man,  not  to  prix^ure  hnrm  to  him, 
'^•-ii^sh  I  know  he  hath  not  lacked  procurers  fur  my  liarm.  But  GimI  forgive 
-•rrj !  for  I  fear  none  of  them,  having  so  good  a  con«cicnre  of  my  well  inonning 
V*ii  to  her  majesty  and  her  realm.  If  I  were  as  evil  disposed  as  others,  I  could 
r.ace  a  flame  of  this  sparkel ;  but  fiat  voluntas  Deif  The  queen  s  majesty, 
'liuiked  be  God,  is  well  disposed  towards  marriage.  The  emperor's  ambassu- 
dr^r  is  departed  with  an  honourable  answer,  and  himself  well  satislied,  and 
:  jmmon  opinion  is,  that  the  archduke  Charles  will  come ;  which  if  he  do,  and 
»j!'.  accord  with  us  in  religion,  and  shall  be  allowable  for  his  person  to  her 
:  i;e*ty.  then,  except  God  shall  continue  his  displeasure  against  us,  w^e  shall  see 
h-Tje  «ucce«s.'* 

In  another  letter  to  Smith,  Cecil  declares,  ^^  that  the  queen^s  majesty 
vdl  marry  with  none  without  sight  of  his  person,  nor  with  any  that 

— -      m  ■■,» l__ii ^m   m^^    ■        -       ■   ■  ■  ■  t      -  ■  ■    ■ r^^^^^^  ^m  ■  i ■  — 

'  Raumer.  from  the  de*pat«'hes  of  Do  Foys.  "  Camden. 

'Wright' if  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  207.  'Ibid. 
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sIihII  [lissent  in  religion;  thai  ihe  artii-les  oT  mntnaee  are  to  be  much 
the  t.iiiae  ss  in  the  treaty  beiween  Philip  and  Marv,  and  expteeaea  him 
opinion  thai  the  archduke  will  come.  He  considem  thai  ihe  nobiljlf 
approve  of  the  maich,  and  noiirea  thai  my  loni  of  Leicester  haih  be- 
haved himself  very  wisely  lo  allow  of  il."'  The  very  day  on  which 
ihi?  letter  ia  dsted,  August  30th,  the  premier  inscribed  the  following 
senience  in  hia  private  tliary : — "The  queen  aeeraed  lo  be  very  much 
oflcnded  with  ihe  eart  of  Leicester,  and  bo  she  wrote  an  obscure  Mif 
leiice  in  a  book  al  Windsor."  This  oracular  sentence  was  probably  her 
Latin  epigram,  on  ihe  preauniplion  of  a  bear  presuming  to  cherish  hopea 
of  mating  with  the  lion.' 

The  (juarrel  between  Leicester  anil  his  royal  mistress,  is,  by  aoine 
authors,  suppn«ed  lo  have  originated  in  the  following  incident,  whieh  H 
related  by  sir  Thomas  Naunion,  as  sri  evidence  that  the  influence  of 
that  nobleman  was  not  so  great  as  many  have  reprcMutctl : — Etowyer, 
the  gentleman  of  (he  black  rod,  having  been  expressly  charged  by  Sm 
queen  lo  be  very  particular  as  to  whom  he  admitled  into  the  privy 
chamber,  one  day  preveiiied  a  very  gay  caplaiii,  and  a  follower  of  Lei- 
cester's, from  entrance,  because  he  was  neiilier  well  known  nor  a  sworn 
servant  of  the  queen's;  on  which  the  other,  bearing  high  on  his  patron^ 
favour,  lold  him  "  that  he  might  perchance  procure  him  a  discharge.^ 
Leicester,  coming  lo  ihe  contest,  said  publicly,  which  was  contrary  lo 
his  cuslnni,  "  that  RowyiT  "as  a  knave,  and  should  not  Ung  continue 
in  his  office,"  and  turned  aboul  to  go  to  [he  queen ;  but  Bowyer,  who 
was  a  bold  gentleman,  and  well  beloved,  stepped  before  him,  fell  at  hn 
niajesty's  feet,  and  related  the  slory,  humbly  craving  her  grace'a  pla< 
sure,  and  whether  my  lord  of  Leicester  was  king,  or  her  majesty  qneeu  ? 
On  which  the  queen,  turning  to  Leicester,  exclaimed,  with  her  wonted 
oath,  «  God's  death,  my  lord .'  I  have  wished  you  well,  but  my  favour 
is  not  BO  locked  up  in  you  that  others  shall  not  participate  thereof,  for 
I  have  many  servants,  unto  whom  I  have  and  will,  at  my  pleasure,  con- 
fer my  fovour,  and  likewise  reassume  the  sante ;  and  if  you  think  la 
rale  here,  I  will  take  a  coni^e  lo  see  you  forthcoming.  I  will  hare 
iiere  but  one  mistress  and  no  master,  and  look  that  no  ill  happen  10 
him,  lest  it  be  severely  required  at  your  hands."  "*  Which  so  quailed 
iny  lord  of  Leicester,"  pursues  Naunton,  "  that  his  feigned  humility  was 
long  afler  one  of  his  best  virtues."*  Small,  however,  al  the  utmost, 
were  Leicester's  claims  lo  ihis  rare  quality.  Lloyd  observes  of  him, 
''Hi*  treasure  was  vast,  his  gains  unaccountable,  all  passages  to  prefei> 
meiit  being  in  his  hand,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  never  reconciled 
lo  her  majesty  under  50001.,  nor  to  a  subject  under  600/.,  and  wu  ever 
and  anon  out  with  both." 

'Wrights  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.,  p.  207. 

'Among  oTber  impudent  Bsiumptioni,  Leiceiler  and  his  parvenu  brotben 
belped  ihomselvej  to  the  right  noble  cogniianca  of  the  BeBucbamp-Nerille*,  Am 
bear  and  ragged  staff,  relinquishing  iheir  own  m^nizance. a  gr»n  tion  with  tw» 
l*il«.  This  gave  rise  to  a  Wnrwickshirs  proveib,  in  use  al  ihi*  dajf,  -  The  bsn 
~   a  tajl,  and  cannot  be  a  lion." 
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Just  at  thw  period,  Elizabeth  lavished  much  regard  on  a  royal  female 

the  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden,  daughter  to  the  great  Gustavus  Vasa, 

and  ffister  to  Elizabeth's  former  suitor,  Eric.     She  and  her  husband,  the 

■■i|imr  of  Baden,  had  recently  encountered  many  perils  and  hardships 

dnring  eleven  months'  wanderings  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany. 

At  length,  they  landed  in  England,  and,  four  days  after,  the  lady  was 

delivered  of  a  son.     This  child  was,  on  the  last  day  of  September,  chris* 

leacd  in  the  cliapel-royal  at  Whitehall,  the  queen  herself  standing  god- 

■other  in  person,  the  godfathers  being  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

■nd  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    The  queen  gave  the  little  stranger  the  name 

of  Edward  Fortunatus,'  ^  for  that  God  had  so  graciously  assisted  his 

■other  in  her  long,  dangerous  journey,  and  that  she  regarded  it  as  an 

mpkioiu  circumstance  that  he  was  born  in  her  realm."     The  queen 

look  such  great  delight  in  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  Swedish 

phnress,  that  when  the  margrave  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  she 

persuaded  t}ie  lady  Cecilia  to  remain  with  her,  and  not  only  allowed  her 

very  honourable  boucke^  or  table,  at  her  court,  three  messes  of  meat 

tvice  a  day  for  her  maids  and  the  rest  of  her  family,'  but  allowed  her 

bnsband  a  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns  a  year  as  long  as  he  would 

pennit  his  consort  to  reside  in  her  court.    This  lady  was  given  the 

(otree  of  the  queen's  chamber,  and  enjoyed  sniTicient  influence  with 

Eliabeth  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  her  watchful  premier,  Cecil,  who,  in 

I  letter  to  sir  Thomas  Smith,  betrays  some  anxiety  to  discover  the  real 

cbfeet  of  her  coming  to  England : — 

•Of  ihe  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden,"  write?  he.  "your  son  can  report  how  boun- 
t&llf  she  liveth  here;  of  whom  also  there  are  sundry  opinions;  some  that  sho 
iM«Dt  to  »et  on  foot  her  brotlier's  former  suit  of  marrinfire,  but  perceiving  that 
^tn  be  Ibuod  probable,  some  now  say  that  she  will  further  my  lord  of  Lei- 
aester:  but  if  vhe  shall  find  no  success  there,  then  some  will  say  as  tliey  list; 
j    ud  thu!^  you  see,  all  things  are  subject  to  reports."' 

lo  the  same  letter,  Cecil  observes,  ^^  that  there  are  rumours  that  the 
iofds  of  the  court  do  not  agree  among  themselves^  that  Leicester  was 
Bot  so  much  in  favour  as  heretofore,  that  Sussex  and  he  were  on  strange 
I    imis,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  Huns- 
,    Goo,  were  opposed  to  Leicester.^' *     These  three  peers,  and  Sussex,  also, 
vere  the  kinsmen  of  the  queen,  through  her  grandmother,  lady  Eliza- 
beth Howard.     Mr.  Heneage  is  also  mentioned,  by  Cecil,  ^^  as  reported 
ft)  be  in  Tery  good  favour  with  her  majesty,  and  so  niisliked  by  my  lord 
of  Leicester.     To  tell  you  truly,"  continues  the  watchful  premier,  "  I 
think  the  queen^s  favour  to  my  lord  of  Leicester  is  not  so  manifest  to 
Bove  men  to  think  that  she  will  marry  with  him,  and  yet  his  lordship 
haih  favour  sufficient^  as  I  hear  him  say,  to  his  good  satisfaction."* 
This  letter  is  dated  October  16th.     A  few  days  later,  the  queen  mani- 
flRted  an  increase  of  regard  for  Leicester,  such  as  made  his  enemies 
rasten  to  efiect  a  reconciliation  with  him."     He  received  their  advances 
■  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  took  a  more  subtle  revenge  on  Cecil  than 

*  Mow.  '  Lorige's  lilustratifuis. 

■Wright,  vol.  i^  P-  211.  *  Ihi'l..  p.  29. 

•  Iti,^  'De  Foys'  Despatohet, 
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ir  he  had  exerted  hit  renewnl  iiillucnr.e  to  effect  liH  fall,  by  hnnnurir 
liiiii  with  a  provoking  ofHit  nf  his  pntrnna^e,  in  a  tone  ihni  covM  ni 
fail  to  reral  to  ihe  loiiid  of  Llie  man  who  ruled  the  deilinies  of  ProW 
tsnl  Europe,  and  feared  not  to  controverl  and  bend  to  his  own  poJi* 
■he  declared  will  of  the  lion-like  Hoverei^n  herself,  the  time  when  li 
iva."  an  underling  olSciul  in  the  tmin  of  hia  own  parvenu  father,  ll; 
duke  of  Norlhumberland. 

«  J  have  long  known  your  good  qnatitieB,"  said  LeiccHipr, "  your  o« 
«cientiousneas,  and  knowledge  of  business.  I  have,  on  ihese  accouDb 
always  loved  you,  although  I  know  that  you  would  fain  luarry  ih 
queen  lo  a  foreign  prince.  I  will  now  tell  you  plainly  that  1  am 
claiinanl  for  the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  h  seems  to  me  tlinl  she  look 
upon  no  one  with  favour  but  myself.  I  therefore  beseech  you  that  yn 
will  lay  aside  all  other  projects,  and  then  1  wdl  always  give  you  m; 
hand,  and  not  only  keep  yon  where  you  are,  but  lakf  care  for  yat 
further  elevation  as  yoo  deserve,  and  as  the  service  of  the  slate  may  n 
quire."'  Ccril  had  sufficient  (■■■■mmand  over  his  feplings  lo  ihank  tli 
6*ouriie  for  hie  good  opinion  and  apparent  good-will. 

During  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  transient  coolness  to  Leiceat^,  h 
had  manifested  some  degree  of  euilenness,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  h 
leslilied  his  resentment  by  soliciting  to  be  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mbmi 
lo  France.  When  De  Foys,  through  whom  Leicester  bad  choMa  I 
prefer  his  request,  mentioned  it  to  the  queen,  she  was  surprised  an 
ofiended  that  the  earl  should  wish  to  absent  himself.  She  caused  bil 
to  be  Bummoiiecl  to  her  presence,  and  asked  him,  if  he  really  wished  t 
go  lo  France  ?  On  his  replying,  ^  that,  with  her  permission,  it  waa  oa 
of  the  things  he  most  desired,"  she  told  him,  **  that  it  would  be  no  gra 
honour  to  the  king  of  France  were  she  to  send  a  groom  lo  so  great 
prince  ;"  and  then  she  laughingly  observed  to  the  ambassador,  ^  I  an 
not  live  without  seeing  him  every  day;  he  is  like  my  lap-dog,  so  boo 
as  he  )s  seen  anywhere,  ihey  say  I  am  at  hand ;  and  wherever  ]  am  sen 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  there  also." 

Elizabeth  had  formerly  condescended  to  discuss  with  Quadra,  ih 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  scandalous  reports  then  prevalent,  not  only  a 
the  continent,  but  in  her  own  court,  regarding  her  intimacy  with  Dad 
ley.  She  even  forgot  the  dignity  of  a  gentlewoman  and  a  sovereign  a 
far,  as  to  demonstrate  the  improbability  of  what  was  said,  by  showiq 
him  the  situation  of  her  sleeping  apartment  and  that  of  the  favonrilt 
Subsequently,  however,  she  found  that  her  favourite's  health  was  likd; 
to  be  impaired  by  the  dampness  of  the  room  he  occupied  in  the  lows 
story  of  ihe  palace,  and  assigned  him  a  chamber  contiguous  to  Ik 
own.' 

De  Foyt,  in  his  report  of  thelBtfi  of  December,  saya,  "  Leicester  h> 

■  De  Foys,  from  Raumi-r. 

'Sliaron  Turner  coniiileie  Ibis  Bnangement  was  a  prudenlial  meanua.  for  lb 

defence  of  ilie  roynl  pTson  ugainiit  the  ■nempw  of  those  who  wiigfai  her  ni«in 

!/'»  lift.     No  Btiempti  of  ihe  kind,  however,  nro  on  record,  till  after  she  eicitM 

lie  ill  wilt  of  ■  ponion  or  her  lubjecti,  bf  her  unjuii  deteniioa  of  Maij  Suait 

atid  bar  DD/rmiaiae  cmelty  to  thai  piinccn. 
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pmseJ  the  queen  hard  to  decide  by  Christmas  on  her  marriage.  She, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  has  entreated  him  to  wait  till  Candlemas.  I  know, 
from  good  authority,"  pursues  he,  ^'and  have  also  learned  from  the 
Dosi  credible  persons,  that  she  has  promised  him  marriage  before  wit- 
MMes.  NeTertheless,  if  she  chooses  to  release  herself  from  such 
pranise,  no  one  will  summon  her  to  justice,  or  bear  witness  against 
ker.^' 

At  Christaias,  Leicester  was  in  close  attendance  on  the  queen,  even 
vhile  she  was  in  the  solemn  act  of  communicating  at  the  altar,  and  was 
coe  of  her  assistants  in  that  holy  rite.  The  ceremonials  observed,  on 
Aal  occasion,  have  been  thus  recorded  by  a  contemporary,'  and  are 
tehly  curious : — 

^On  Christmas  day  her  majesty  came  to  service,  very  richly  ap- 
ywelled  in  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  very  richly 
set  with  stones,  and  a  rich  collar  set  with  stones.    The  earl  of  War- 
wick (Leicester.'s  brother)  bore  the  sword,  the  lady  Strange  (the  daughter 
ef  the  qneen's  cousin,  lady  Eleanor  Brandon)  bore  her  train.     After  the 
evtd^  the  queen  went  down  to  the  offering,  and  having  a  short  bench 
vith  a  carpet  and  a  cushion  laid  by  a  gentleman  usher,  her  majesty 
kneeled  down.     Her  offering  was  given  her  by  the  marquis  of  North- 
Mipcon  ;   after  which  she  went  into  her  traverse,  where  she  abode  till 
dw  time  of  the  communion,  and  then  came  forth  and  kneeled  down  on 
the  cushion  and  carpet.     The  gentlemen  ushers  delivered  the  towel  (or 
eommunion  cloth)  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  delivered  tlie  same  to 
be  faolden  by  the  earl  of  Sussex  on  her  right  hand,  and  the  earl  of 
Lpiceaiter  on  the  left.'    The  bishop  of  Rochester  served  her  majesty 
ioih  with  the  wine  and  bread.    Then  the  queen  went  into  the  traverse 
iftin.  and  the  lady  Cecilia,  wife  to  the  marquis  of  Baden,  came  out  of 
it  traverse,  and  kneeled  at  the  place  where  the  queen  had  kneeled,  but 
4e  hiad  no  cushion,  only  one  to  kneel  on.     After  she  had  received,  she 
ramed  to  the  traverse  again.     Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
ze  lord  chamberlain  received  the  communion  with  the  mother  of  the 
■nds,  after  which  the  service  proceeded  to  the  end.   The  queen  returned 
n  \ke  chamber  of  presence,  and  not  to  the  closet.     Her  majesty  dined 
n  abroad."^ 
Elizabeth  was  fond  of  jesting,  and  now  and  then  perpetrated  a  pun. 
year  she  sent  Man,  dean  of  Gloucester,  as  ambassador  to  Philip 
tf  Spain,  whose  envoy  at  the  English  court  was  Gusman,  dean  of  To- 
UiL    Elizabeth  thought  meanly  of  the  person  and  abilities  of  dean 
!■«  and  this  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  very  biad  pun  by  her  majesty.    She 
■K.**King  Philip  had  sent  Gooseman  (Gusman)  to  her,  and  she,  in 
Muu,  had  sent  a  Man  to  him  not  a  whit  better  than  a  gooseP    She 
iiu  matle  the  following  quaint  rhyhiing  rebus  on  a  gentleman  of  the 
ol  Noel : — 


''•or.  Kaumer. 

•ItoMsion  MS.  4812,  No.  8,  lib.  W.  Y.  193,  British  Museum. 
'TLIi  cloth  was  to  be  held  up  before  tbo  queen's  face  the  moment  she  had 
kci>ed  the  elerueiitd :  it  wa«  a  remnant  of  tlie  Cutliolic  ceremonial. 
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•■Thi>  won!  of  denial  knd  letter  of  Bftr 
Is  ilat  i^'ntlctnui't  oKiue  that  will  naver  be  ihrinf."  ■ 

A  few  nf  tlie  lens  pleasitig  trails  of  Eliiabelh's  charteter  devetnped 
ilicnixelveii  thii  year,  unnnfr  which  may  be  reckoned  her  unkind  mm- 
meiii  of  the  Tcnerable  Dr.  Hesih,  ihe  nonjuring  archbishop  of  Tiufc, 
ind  furinerly  lord  chanrellor.  Ii  hu  been  shown  that  he  perfomnd 
irocxi  anil  l>>ral  servire  for  Elizabeth,  whose  donbifiil  liile  was  esSb* 
lisheil.  beynnd  dinpuie,  by  hia  making  her  first  prociomatioa  a  soleniB 
iirt  i>f  both  houses  of  parliainenL  Subieqtienily,  in  IbttO,  he  was  or> 
rii^r<»l  into  coiiiineinent  in  the  Tower,  becauie  he  would  not  acknow- 
\mim-  Klizubeih's  supremacy  over  the  church.  I{e  remained  there  till 
he  wns  Rent  into  a  iiort  of  prison  rPsiraini  at  one  of  the  houses  belong 
iri^  to  hiri  nw  in  Yorkshire.  Hii  mode  of  imprisoRment  permitted  him 
i»  take  wulks  for  exercise.  These  rambles  could  not  have  been  nif 
ikr,  fi>r  he  was  turned  of  eighty.  They  wete  reg;ar<l^  witii  jealoasj, 
.ind  the  followiii);  order  of  conncil  exists,  in  answer  to  a  letter  froa 
I'lnl  :]rrii|H'.  rehtive  (o  the  examination  by  him  to  be  bilien  of  NichotH 
IfeRth.  with  whom  his  lordsliip  ii  reqniied  to  proceed  somewhat  aharpl^ 
u  itlial.  "  to  the  cud.  that  he  should  declare  the  full  truth  why  he  wan- 
deteih  nhroiiil ;  and  if  he  will  not  be  plain,  to  use  some  kind  of  torUra 
.yjihoul  any  great  bodily  hurt,  ami   to  advertise  hia 
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riiare  in  the  plot  against  his  own  government.  When  they  had 
ired  their  lesson,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  the  presence 
le  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  they 
iivd  thai  **  the  queen  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  never 
Kd  them  to  disobey  their  sovereign  lady.'' 

(fow,'^  replied  Elizabeth,  ^ye  have  spoken  truth.  Get  from  my 
»oe  ;  traitors,  as  ye  are." '  Thus  did  she  outwit,  and  trample  on 
vwn  abased  instruments.  However,  she  save  Murray  a  pension,  se- 
y.  Throckmorton  was  so  indignant  at  her  attempting  to  treat  his 
pies  with  the  unsuccessful  Scottish  rebels,  as  if  unauthorized  by 
A£f  that  he  exposed  the  secret  orders  on  which  he  had  acted; 
h  was  never  forgiven  by  Elizabeth  and  Lieicester,  although  he  had 
,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusty  of  the 
da  of  her  youth.^  To  those  she  was,  generally  speaking,  attached 
patefuL  Sif  James  CroAs  she  promoted  very  highly  in  his  mili* 
capacity,  and  after  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Parry,  made  him  comp- 
Br  of  her  household.  Saintlow,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  her 
d,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  at  the  same  time  with  herself,  on 
icion  of  being  a  confederate  in  the  plots  against  queen  Mary,  con- 
x!  in  her  household  after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  She  was  not 
ys  very  gracious  to  him ;  but  condescended,  nevertheless,  to  obtain 
I  him  a  horse,  for  which  she  only  paid  him  with  fair  words.  This 
s  account  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife : '  ^  The 
n,  yesterday,  her  own  self  riding,  upon  the  way  craved  my  horse, 
whom  I  gave  him,  receiving  openly  many  goodly  wortls.^'  Eliza- 
quarrellod  with  him  the  next  time  they  met;  all  which  he  thus 
es  to  his  better  half:  ^'The  queen  found  great  fault  with  my  long 
nc««  saying,  ^  that  she  would  talk  with  me  further,  and  that  she 
at  to  chide  me.'  I  answered,  ^  that  when  her  highness  understood 
truth  and  cause,  she  would  not  be  offended.'  To  which  she  said, 
ry  well,  very  well.'  Howbeit,  hand  of  hers  1  did  not  kiss." 
'his  year  Elizabeth  having  appointed  sir  Henry  Sidney  to  the  govern- 
it  of  Ireland,  addresf^ed  to  him  the  following  sapient,  but  pedantic 
T,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fend  between  tlie  earls  of  Desmond  and 
iond«  in  which  she  prescribes  the  part,  he  is  to  take,  in  a  series  of 
int  punning  aphorisms,  not  always  apropos  to  the  subject;  and 
er  reminding  us,  of  what  lord  Byron  called  ^^  hints  and  howls,  by 
'  of  an  oration." 

If  our  pnrtial,  slender  managing  of  the  contentious  quarrel  between  the  two 
3  rebeU,  did  not  make  the  way  to  cause  those  lines  to  pass  my  haml,  this 
•null  Ahould  hardly  have  cumbered  your  eyes;  but  warned  by  my  former 
t,  and  dreading  worser  hap  to  come,  I  rede  (atlvise)  you  take  gooti  heed. 
*  *  *  Make  pome  difference  between  tried,  just,  and  false  friends.  Let 
SKhI  tor  vice  of  well  de&ervers,  be  never  rewarded  with  loss.  Let  their 
ik«  U.'  suc-h.  as  may  encourage  more  strivrrs  for  the  like.     Suffer  not  that 

Keith;  Chalmers;  Lingard ;  Melville. 

K(\f-t  >aintluw's  death,  hih  wife,  commonly  called  Bess  of  Hardwick,  marrMil 
earl  of  >hrewdbury,  anil  obtained  infamous  celebrity  as  the  treacherous  can 
une  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.     See  Ltodge'i  Illustrutioob. 
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DeainOBd'i  dnrinB  deedf,  Tai  wida  fiQm  peon 
ptedjie  ihan  biniieK;  or  John,  foe  £■«».  Re 
\awi.  ihai  I  wnrn  rou,  iruil  him  no  Tanbct 
TDPitaeui,  l«t  me  be ;  and  PrompLlMua  haili  (wpn  minis  'oo  long,  I  prajr  God  jg 
old  BlrBjring  tiietp.  I«ie  ■»  jfou  bbj-,  letuiUKl  into  fold,  wore  not  Iwr  wootif  gU  . 
mcni  upon  her  mlfy  bnirk.  You  know  ■  kingdom  knowi  no  klndn-il.  WlU 
landum jiH  rtgnan  it  couM.  A  ttrengUi  to  Imnn.  ii  peiiloni  in  tlic  huid  ttmt 
smliiiiotu  brad.  Wherf  niiglit  is  inkn)  with  wit,  iheie  U  loo  gowl  ui  »«ea|b 
in  ■  goieinmriit.  Etntyi  be  oft  dBngcraur,  (periDlly  wfacic  ihc  cup  bcarst  hl^ 
received  soali  a  preseirKiive,  m  whstsoi^reT  betide  the  drinkfi'i  dmiKht,  ttM 
carrier  takes  no  patn  iheretijr.  Believs  not,  tkoagh  Ihey  iweai  that  tht.y  can  MJ 
fiill  aonnri.  whOHi  parents  sought  the  rule  tbal  thef  full  fitin  would  have,  tww 
rsni  yOD,  iliry  will  rieier  be  accuird  of  bsatardj;  ibey  irill  uace  the  Mepi4M 
Mhrti  have  tiwl  before.  If  I  had  not  espied,  iliouKh  Terj-  lalC,  legirdtmawt  vttt 
in  IheM  ca»s,  1  bad  never  played  mf  pacL  No,  if  I  did  not  sea  ilie  balanH^ 
lield  awry,  I  had  never  tnyseir  oone  into  the  weigh-house.  1  hope  I  shall  twM 
•o  pMd  euslDniet  of  yoa,  that  all  under  offieen  sball  do  tbeir  duty  among  jotk 
If  augbl  liavs  been  amin  al  home,  I  will  paioti,  though  I  caanoi  whole  ti.  U 
tu  not,  noi  do  you  oorirali  so  long,  that  wtiioe  Mina  too  late.   Where,  ibM,«Ui 

when  all  the  pt-lil  is  past.    If  wc  eIi)!  advise,  we  shnll  never  -h;  yeg.  nnil  ifCiBI 

web  be  framed  witli  toiien  l.Tindip*,  « 

is  new  to  begin.     God  send  the  weavi 

denizens.     !  pray  yon.  if  ihey  be   nut 

aldermen,  thai  have,  or  now  dwell  in 

coniiiiend  their  good  behaviour.      Lei 

can's  iinse  keepinn,  without  any  longr 

thereof;  yea,  and  no  meniion  made  i! 

I  may  command  you,  seem  not  to  hav 


Earty  in  the  new  year  arrived  RambouJIlet,  an  envoy-exiraordiiNi} 
froin  Charles  IX.,  to  invest  any  two  of  her  Riaje«(y''s  great  nobles,  whoa 
it  might  pleaM  her  to  point  out,  with  the  insignia  of  Saint  Michael,  tb 
UHtional  order  of  France,  which  had  never  before  been  bestowed  on  •■) 
Engliih  subject,  save  Charier  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk.  Elixabetti 
named  her  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  then  held  a  distinguished 
place  in  her  fcvour,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester.'  It  had  occasional  gr«1 
wonder,  in  (he  first  year  of  her  reign,  when  this  nobleiuan  was  choaci 
as  one  of  ihe  knights  of  the  garter;  but  so  many  honours  and  prin- 
leges  had  since  been  conferred  on  him,  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  matui 
of  course ;  and  every  one  expected  (hat  his  next  preferment  would  bi 
lo  the  crownMnatrimonial  of  England.  Elizabeth  had  promised  to  gin 
him  a  decided  answer  at  Candlema^i ;  but  when  that  time  came,  she  stil 
hesilated.  Cecil  had  bided  his  time ;  and  when  he  found  her  dubiow 
he  suggested  six  important  objections  to  the  marriage.*  1st.  Leiccsle 
could  bring  neither  riches,  power,  nor  estimation.  2nd.  He  was  deepl] 
involved  in  debt,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  lavished  upon  bin 
Srd.  He  was  surrounded  by  needy  and  rapacious  ilependents,  who  wouk 
engross  all  the  favour,  and  all  the  patronage  of  ihe  crown.  4th.  H< 
was  so  violent  and  mutable  in  his  passions;  one  day  so  jealous,  aM 
aiKiilier  so  indifferent,  thai  the  queen  could  not  eipect  to  live  ha{^] 
' ^daej Papeit.  *Skiwe.  *TonRaumer.  LinganL 
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vith  him.  5th.  He  was  infamed,  by  the  death  of  his  wife ;  and,  6th. 
His  marriage  with  his  sovereign,  would  be  taken  as  a  confirniatioQ  of 
■11  the  scandalous  reports  that  had  been  so  long  and  confidently  circu- 
kled,  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 

The  wedded  misery  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  ingratitude,  ambi- 
tioiu  and  misconduct  of  Damley,  probably  operated  as  a  warning  to  the 
wary  EUizabeth,  of  the  danger  she  might  encounter  if  she  married  a 
subject ;  and,  above  all,  she  knew  Leicester  too  well  to  trust  him. 

The  state  of  excitement  in  the  court  and  the  scandalous  reports  that 
were  in  circulation,  may  be  gathered  from  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  cautious  premier  guards  his  colleague  at  the  court  of  France,  sir 
Thomas  Smith,  from  giving  credit  to  the  gossip  that  may  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  servant,  whom  he  had  lately  sent  to  England  with  his 
letters. 

^  Of  my  lord  of  Leicester's  absence,'^  writes  he,  ^  and  of  his  return 
to  favour,  if  your  man  tell  you  tales  of  the  court  or  city,  they  be  fond 
^foolish),  and  many  untrue.  Briefly,  I  affirm,  that  the  queen's  majesty 
may  be  by  malicious  tongues  not  well  reported  ;  but  in  truth  she  her- 
self is  blameless,  and  hath  no  spot  of  evil  intent.  Marry,  there  may 
lack  specially  in  so  busy  a  world,  circumspections  to  avoid  all  occa- 
iions'^  '—of  giving  room  for  invidious  observation — Cecil  might  have 
idded,  had  he  closed  the  sentence  \  but  he  evidently  refers  with  some 
aiuio\*ance  to  the  levity  of  carriage  in  his  royal  niistre&E*,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  render  serious  testimony  to  her  ambassa- 
dor in  a  foreign  court,  that  however  her  reputation  might  have  suffered, 
she  was  herself  innocent  of  actual  misconduct. 

CeciPs  letter  is  dated  the  26th  of  March,  1566,  and  at  that  time  he 
appears  seriously  anxious  to  promote  Eiizabcth^s  marriage  with  the 
irchduke,  if  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  disreputable  flirtation,  which  was 
ttill  going  on,  with  the  man  whom  she  probably  loved,  but  was  too 
proud,  too  cautious  to  marry. 

*•  The  matter  of  Charles,"  pursues  the  premier,  "  is  of  her  surely 
minded  ;  but  the  progress  therein  hath  many  lets.  i\Iy  lord  of  Norfolk 
hath  showed  himself  a  very  noble  man,  and  wise.'^ 

Norfolk  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Austrian  marriage ;  and  his 
dttdain  of  Leicester  was  never  forgiven  by  the  favourite.  Tlie  rest  of 
the  nobility  were  also  anxious  for  the  alliance  with  Charles. 

^God  direct  the  queen's  marriage  in  some  place,"  concludes  Cecil, 
**for  otherwise  her  regiment  will  prove  very  troublesome  and  unquiet" 
By  the  expression,  her  regiment^  the  premier  seems  to  imply  her  rule, 
ori^idanee;  but  whether  the  trouble  he  anticipates  would  be  to  him- 
^iC  in  managing  his  sovereign,  or  to  herself  in  ruling  her  aspiring  lord, 
i*  not  quite  so  clear. 

Where  crowns  and  sovereigns  are  at  stake,  the  game  must  needs  be 
delicately  played,  by  those  who  hope  to  win ;  but  Leicester's  egotism 
^  him  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  his  royal  mistress,  so  far  as  to  un- 
born himself  without  reserve  to  the  new  French  ambassador.  La  Fo- 

'  Hayuet.  •  W  r igU^  \oV.  v.,  ^»^ 
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rit,  who,  on  the  S(h  of  August,  1666,  communicated  lh«  futlowiog  pne 
ticulara  to  h"  id  court :  ■*  The  earl  hits  adiniiled  to  m«,  taughrng  and 
sighing  ft  t  ne  time,  '  that  he  knows  not  what  lo  hopu  or  trar,  thai 

)ie  ia  iii'>re  tain  than  ever  whether  the  qu^en  wishes  lo  many  liiii 

or  not  -  Uu  has  so  manvi  anil  great  princes  euitura,  thnl  he  knowt 

not  what  [(.  it  what  to  think.'    Subsequently  he  has  eaid,  ■  1  believs 

not  in  If"'*'  the  queen  will  eter  marry.     I  have  known  her.  from 

her  eighl  better  than  any  man  upon  earth.     From  thai  dale  alu 

has  inva  j.i.™i  rh»(  .ho  u.«..M  ~rnain  unmarried.     Shoolct  she, 

however,  sll  but  cunviticed  she  wouU 

chooKe  no  .  »<..  :  e  queen  has  done  me  the  hflll* 

Dur  lo  say  ai  luuch  lu  unj, .  ich  in  her  favour  as  ever.'"' 

While  these  doubts  and  ind  mi^ivingi.  on  the  anl^M 

of  love- and  mnlriinony  we  ?  mighty  Elizabeth,  her  ainb^ 

tious  faTourite,  her  anxi<  iaiuua  Itiiiainen, — Mary  Stuart, 

on  the  19th  of  June,  ti-.  i  a  aon,  who  was  one  day  W 

untie  the  Britannic  Isles  in  id  ^orious  empire.    Sir  Jamn 

Melville  was  despatched  in  all  haeie  to  announce  ihis  jovful  event  la 
Eliiaheih. 

The  court  was  then  at  Greenwich  ;  and  Cecil  hastening  to  the  royd 
presence  before  Melville  was  admitted,  approached  her  majesty,  who  wta 
dancing  merrily  in  the  hall  after  supper,  and  whispered  the  new*  in  bar 
ear.  The  mirth  and  music  ceased  ;  for  all  present  were  startled  at  thi 
■uilden  change  which  came  over  the  queen,  who,  unable  to  conceal  hct 
vexation,  hbI  down,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  then  burst  out  10 
some  of  her  ladies,  who  anxiously  inquired  what  ailed  her  grace — ^  Tba 
^■een  of  Scots  is  lighter  of  a  lair  son ;  and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock !"' 
This  extraordinary  lamentation  for  a  maiden  queen  was  duly  reported  10 
Melville',  when  he  came  next  morning  to  his  ofljcial  audience,  his  apica 
and  friends  lold  him,  withal,  that  the  queen  had  been  earnestly  coon- 
aelled  to  conceal  her  chagrin,  and  "  show  a  glad  countenance.**  How- 
ever, she  rather  overacted  her  part,  if  Melville  bears  ttne  witness, 
aioce,  at  hia  introduction,  he  aays,  "  She  welcomed  roe  with  a  merry 
eo/f,"  which  certainly  must  mean,  that  she  cut  a  caper  at  the  sight  of 
him.  *>  She  then  thanked  me  for  the  despatch  I  had  used,  and  told  me 
'the  newa  I  brought  had  recovered  tier  from  a  heavy  sickness,  wbieh 
had  held  her  fifteen  days  !'  All  this  she  said  and  did,  before  I  delivered 
my  letter  of  credence.  I  told  her,  when  she  had  read  it,  '•  that  my 
queen  knew  of  all  her  friends,  her  majesty  would  be  the  gladdest  of  the 
news,  albeit,  her  son  was  dear  bought  with  peril  of  her  liRI;'  adding. 
*  that  she  was  so  sair  handled  in  the  meantime,  thai  she  tcistf.l  she  had 
never  married.'  This  1  said  to  give  the  English  queen  a  liiile  scare  of 
marrying-  she  boasted  sometimes  thai  she  was  on  the  point  of  many- 
mg  the  archduke  Charles,  whenever  she  was  pressed  to  name  the  second 
person,  or  heir  to  the  English  erown.  Then  1  requested  her  majesty  to 
be  a  gossip  lo  our  queen  ;  for  cummers,  or  godmothers,  are  called  gos- 
aips  in  England.     This  she  granted  gladly.     Then,  1  said,  her  majesty 

'OejiSebat  lU  la  J^M<t.  *  HelTiVls't  Memoin,  pp.  15S-9; 
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woM  hsve  m  §ur  ooeuioo  to  we  oar  qveea,  which  she  had  so  oft  cJe* 
■lid.  At  tiiu  she  smiled,  and  said,  ^  she  wished  that  her  estate  and 
lAiEB  mighl  pennit  her,'  and  promised  to  send  honourable  lords  and 
Uies  to  supply  her  place."'  She  sent  the^earl  of  Bedford  as  her  re- 
prewnlative  to  congratulate  tlie  queen,  and  to  present  her  splendid 
duisteniDg  gift,  a  font  of  gold  worth  1000/.,  which  she  expressed  some 
fcar  thai  wm  little  prince  might  have  over-grown.  ^  If  you  find  it  so," 
■id  she»  ^you  OMiy  observe  that  our  good  sister  has  only  to  keep  it  for 
die  Mzt,  or  sooie  such  merry  talk."  Elizabeth  appointed  Mary's  ille- 
giiimate  sister,  the  beautiful  countess  of  Argyle,  to  act  as  her  proxy  at 
Ike  haptiani  of  the  heir  of  Scotland,  which  was  performed  according  lo 
die  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  royal  infant  received  the  names 
of  Charles  James,  though  he  reigned  under  that  of  James  alone. 

Eliiabelh  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Mary 
■01  being  present  at  the  baptism  of  his  royal  infant,  because  she  had 
positively  enjoined  her  ambassador  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  coih 
venUonal  title  of  king  of  Scotland. 

This  summer  the  feuds  between  Sussex  and  Leicester  ran  so  high, 
on  the  subject  of  her  majesty's  marriage,  that  neither  of  them  ventured 
ibroad  without  a  retinue  of  armed  followers.  Sussex,  whose  mother 
vat  a  Howard,  was  the  kinsman  of  the  queen,  and  his  high  sense  of 
honour  rendered  him  jealous  of  the  construction  that  was  placed  on  her 
iotunacy  with  her  master  of  the  horse,  combined  with  her  reluctance  to 
marry.  He  was  urgent  with  her  to  espouse  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
vith  him  were  banded  all  of  the  Howard  lineage  and  Lord  Hunsdon, 
ber  maternal  relatives.  Cecil,  her  premier,  went  with  them  as  far  as  his 
caatious  nature  would  permit.  In  June  there  was  an  attempt  to  shake 
bis  credit  with  the  queen,  and  he  has  noted  briefly,  and  without  com- 
ment, the  following  incidents  in  his  diary : — 

^  June,  1566,  Fulsharst,  a  fool,  was  suborned  to  speak  slanderously 
of  me  at  Greenwich  to  the  queen^s  majesty,  for  which  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Bridewell." 

~  IGth,  a  discord  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Sussex  at  Green- 
wich, there  appeased  by  her  majesty." 

"21  St,  Accord  between  the  f^rls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester  before  her 
majesty  al  Greenwich." 

They  were  leconciled  after  the  fashion  of  persons,  who  are  reluo- 
umly  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  for  their  hatred  was  deadly  and 
QDquenchable.  The  queen  went  soon  after  in  progress  into  Northamp- 
tonshire and  to  Woodstock.  On  the  3l8t  of  August  she  paid  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  Leicester  had  been 
fleeted  chancellor.  She  was  received  at  Walvicote  by  the  earl  of  Lei- 
ster, and  a  deputation  of  doctors  and  heads  of  colleges  in  their  scarlet 
govns  and  hoods.  The  stafli  of  the  superior  beadles  were  delivered  to 
ber  by  the  chancellor  and  restored  again.  Mr.  Roger  Marbeck,  the 
ontor  of  the  University,  made  an  elegant  speech  to  her  majesty,  who 
Vis  graciously  pleased  to  offer  her  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  orator  and 

*  Melville's  MemouB, 
16* 
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•toelora.    When  Dr.  Hinpliim,  Htu  Itwhr  of  tlw  parilM  fM^*  4n* 
HMF,  in  his  tam,  to  perfbnn  tut  homage  to  hii  lia|«  ladf«  riN  nU  4i 

him,  with  m  nnile,  ''Mr.  Doctor,  thmt  toow  iowa  l~~    **  ' 

wonder  your  notions  ahorfkl  ha  m>  mttow."  ° 

About  m  mile  rran  the  town,  her  majeaiy  wm  m 
the  miyor  end  corponlion.  The  umjar  aarreademd  hn  bm^  Mia  l^i 
hendi,  which  ahe  returned,  and  he  preaentod  to  her,  in  Dta  MMt  of  <l|b 
city,  a  cup  of  lilver,  double  fUt,  in  whieh  wm  Ibrty  ponnda  u  old  foH. 
She  entered  at  the  Dortfa  gate,  called  Brocardo,  froa  which  fkm-tt 
Chriii  Church  Hall,  the  UoiTeraity  wm  ranged  in  onbr,  enniiidiiig  ^ 
their  degree*,  and  each  order  prcaentad  her  majealj  with  LMia  tchm 
and  oiauona.  The  seholaia,  kneriing  ••  ahe  pMced,  cried  »PlHir 
ngina,"  and  she,  with  joyfiil  eoontenanee,  reppcoded  **Grilav  Wi^ 
When  ahe  came  to  CWax,  an  oration  wm  node  to  her  la  Gnak,  fegrlfe 
I^wrence,  to  which  aha  made  a  aiilable  reply,  in  lh«  anOM  liapi^ 
A  cannpy  was  borne  over  har,  by  four  aeaior  doeioie,  aa  ah*  mMmI 
the  church.  On  the  aeeond  of  September  her  majeety  heard  tha  fat 
hair  of  an  Engli«h  play,  called  Palamon  aad  Arcile,*  *•  which  had  aaril 
tragical  anccess,"  obaema  old  Stowe,  ■'aa  wia  lanMauUda,  tbtaa  pw 
sons  being  Lilleil  by  ihe  Aill  of  a  wall  anil  part  of  the  atMirraie.  on  ae- 
count  of  the  over-pressure  of  thr  crowrf,  wtijch  the  qiinnn  undfrfland- 
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noD  hall  of  Christ's  College.  When  it  was  ended,  she,  who  well  knew 
ihe  art  of  pleasing,  and  rarely  omitted  those  gracious  courtesies  which 
Mst  a  soTcnreign  nothing,  hot  are  precious,  heyond  description,  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  Touchsafed,  sent  for  the  author,  and  gave  him  thanks 
for  the  pleamire  she  had  received,  with  promises  of  reward,  and  bdbre 
hsr  whole  ooart  condescended  thus  to  prattle  to  him  of  the  charactera 
which  had  afforded  her  two  nights'  entertainment  in  the  hall.  ^By 
Mamon,"  said  her  majesty,  ^  I  warrant  he  dallied  not  in  love,  being  in 
love  indeed.  By  Arcite,  he  was  a  right  martial  knight,  having  a  swart 
eoantenance  and  a  manly  fkce.  By  Trecotio,  God's  pity,  what  a  knave 
k  is !  By  Pirithous,  his  throwing  St  Edward's  rich  cloak  into  the  fune- 
nl  fire,  which  a  stander  by  would  have  stayed  by  the  arm  with  an 
oath." '  This  circumstance  appeara  to  have  amused  Elizabeth  exceed- 
■gly,  for  it  seems,  that  the  youthful  part  of  the  audience,  being  new  to 
the  excitement  of  dramatic  entertainments,  took  some  of  the  most  lively 
iacidents  in  the  play  for  reality,  without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  ab* 
tordity  of  a  pagan  knight,  of  the  court  of  Theseus,  being  in  possession 
of  the  cloak  of  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  the  fair  Emilia,  whose  part  was  enacted  by  a  handsome  boy  of 
fourteen,  appeared  on  that  occasion,  not  only  in  the  costume,  but  the 
veritable  array  of  the  recently  defunct  majesty  of  England,  queen  Mary, 
u  we  find  from  the  following  item  in  one  of  the  wanlrobe  books  of 
cpieen  Elixabeth :  ^  There  was  occupied  and  worn  at  Oxford,  in  a  play 
before  her  majesty,  certain  of  the  apparel  that  was  late  queen  Mary's ; 
it  what  time  there  was  lost  one  fore-quarter  of  a  gown  without  sleeves, 
of  purple  velvet,  with  satin  ground,"  &c.' 

Notwithstanding  the  abstraction  of  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
royal  gaberdine  of  her  sister  and  predecessor,  with  which  the  roguish 
rppresentative  of  the  Athenian  princess,  had  doubtless  guerdoned  him- 
»\U  for  his  trouble,  queen  Elizabeth,  in  token  of  her  approbation  of 
his  performance,  gave  him  eight  pounds  in  gold.  In  the  same  play  was 
introduced  the  cry  of  hounds  on  the  train  of  a  fox,  in  Theseus'  hunting 
party,  which  being  imitated  with  good  effect,  not  on  the  stage,  but  the 
quadrangle  of  the  college,  the  young  scholare  standing  in  the  windows 
were  so  greatly  excited,  that  they  cried  out,  ^^  There,  there !  he's  caught, 
he's  caught  f" 

*•  Oh,  excellent !"  cried  the  queen,  merrily,  from  her  box.  "  These 
boys  in  very  troth  are  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  windows  to  follow  the 
hounds."  * 

On  the  fifth  of  September  were  disputations  in  physic  and  divinity  in 
St  Mary^s  church,  from  two  o'clock  till  seven,  before  the  queen,  at 
which  time  Dr.  Westphaling  prolonged  his  oration  to  so  unreasonable  a 
length,  that  her  majesty,  who  intended  heraelf  to  speak  in  the  evening, 
tent  word  to  him,  ^^  to  make  an  end  of  his  discouree  without  delay." ' 

'  Anthony  A* Wood ;  Warton ;  Nichols. 

*TUe  liiglily  curious  MS.  from  which  this  fact  is  derived  is  in  the  vahmbto 
c«jlle«?iion  of  my  learned  friend,  i^ir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart.,  of  MiddlehilL 
•Anth.  A' Wood  ;  Ath.  Ox.,  vol.  i.,  p.  288  j  NichoU'  Progressoa. 
* UarriiigtouH  Nugu;  AntiijiUB. 
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The  <Wlnr,  havini;  poawinion  of  the  public  ear,  paid  no  henl  to  ihs 
royal  inHnilnt^.  iiiil  held  forth  for  halfnin-hour  more,  to  the  inlinite  ia- 
dlicnutKiii  of  the  qiircn,  who  wu  not  only  etpecially  bored  by  hii  ititep- 
mitialil*-  pniiiintr.  but  prevented  froin  maliinf;  the  learned  (liapluy  lihehMl 
herself  ineiliiuteil.  hnvin^  been  earnestly  aoliciieJ  to  ipeak  by  ihcSpan- 
ikh  atiiba!<.4ailiir,  wlio  wu  preteni,  which  ihu  had  proniiw<I  lo  do  when 
the  dispuiHii'inH  were  over.  It  wai  ao  late  before  Dr.  Wealpbaliiig  eon- 
diidcil  hix  haraii^riic  that  her  miijesty  nai  mmpelled  to  pni  otT  her  own 
speerli  till  the  nrxl  iiioraing.  She  aent  an  angry  meaui^e  to  Weai- 
phaline.  iiii)niriiie  '■  how  he  durat  presume  tu  go  on  with  his  diMCourM 
III  no  iinrrBmuiHhlf  a  leni;th,  after  nhe  had  icnt  her  cominanda  fur  him 
to  brine  it  bricllv  to  a  close?'*  The  learned  doctor  rnplied,  with  great 
humility,  that  liHrine  roimnitted  it  all  to  memory,  he  found  it  iinpuiat- 
bk'  ti>  omit  any  [lart  in  order  to  shorten  it,  lest  he  should  put  Kimseirso 
entirely  out  of  true  that  he  shimld  forget  all  the  rest,  and  so  be  brought 
lo  aliaine  hi>fore  the  univemity  and  court  Her  roajraiy  luughed  heartily, 
when  she  uiiilerstooj  the  porrot-lilie  manner  in  which  the  pour  diictor 
had  learne«l  his  th<'ine,  ao  that  he  feared  to  leave  out  one  sentence,  foi 
fear  of  forgetlin);  the  mt. 

On  the  liilhiwin)^  morning  she  made  her  own  oration,  in  Latin,  beforv 
'         '    '  '        '  o  the  great  comfort  and   delectation  of  theoi 
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The  birth  of  a  boo  to  the  queen  of  Scots  had  strengthened  the  party 
of  thnee  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  succession  settled  on  the 
hereditary  claimants  who  would  ultimately  unite  the  crowns  of  England 
lad  Scotland  in  peace  and  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protestant 
community,  dreading  a  renewal  of  persecution  if  the  sceptre  passed  into 
die  hands  of  a  catholic  sovereign,  desired  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  in 
the  hope  of  continuing  under  monarchs  of  her  own  immediate  lineage. 

When  the  pariiaoient  met,  both  parties  united  in  addressing  her  ma- 
jesty oa  the  two  subjects  most  distasteful  to  her — her  marriage  and  the 
•cttlement  of  the  royal  succession.  She  heard  them  with  fierce  impa- 
tience, and,  like  a  true  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  bade  them  ^  attend  to 
Ibeir  own  duties,  and  she  would  perform  hers."  They  were  of  a  dif« 
faent  spirit  from  the  men  who  had  crouched  to  her  father's  bad  pas- 
«ons  and  ill  manners,  for  they  exerted  the  independence  of  the  national 
senate  by  refusing  to  grant  the  supplies,  on  the  grounds  that  her  majesty 
had  not  performed  the  conditions  on  which  the  last  were  given,  and 
passed  a  vote  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  done,  till  she  thought 
pioper  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  by  settling  tlie  succes- 
lion.' 

A  deputation  of  twenty  peers  addressed  the  queen  on  the  evils  result- 
ing from  her  silence.  She  answered,  haughtily,  ^^that  she  did  not 
choose  that  her  grave  should  be  dug  while  she  was  yet  alive ;  that  the 
commons  had  acted  like  rebels,  and  had  treated  her  as  they  durst  not 
have  treated  her  father."  She  added,  with  infinite  sconi,  ^^  that  the  lords 
might  pass  a  similar  vote  if  they  pleased,  but  their  votes  were  but  empty 
breath  without  her  royal  assent"  She  called  them  ^  hair-brained  poli- 
ticians, unfit  to  decide  on  such  matters,"  and  referred  herself  to  a  com«* 
aitiee  of  six  grave  and  discreet  councillors  of  her  own  choosing,  ^  by 
whose  advice,"  she  said,  ^^  she  intended  to  be  guided."' 

This  intemperate  and  despotic  language  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  the 

tiflMs,  and  was  followed  by  the  first  serious  opposition  and  censure  of 

the  conduct  of  the  sovereign  that  had  been  heard  for  centuries  in  the 

Bstional  senate.     Leicester,  provoked  probably  at  the  determination  of 

the  queen  not  to  risk  bestowing  a  share  in  her  power  and  privileges  on 

I  consort,  took  a  leading  part  in  this  debate,  which  so  ofifended  her  that 

•he  forbade  him  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  her  presence.'   Party  recrimi- 

Bitions  ran  high  on  this  subject ;  Leicester  had  avenged  the  opposition 

•f  Cecil  to  his  marriage  with  their  sovereign,  by  causing  it  to  be  gene- 

nUy  circulated  that  the  jealousy  of  the  premier  was  the  real  obstacle 

which  deterred  her  majesty  from  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  her  people,  and 

gnat  ill-will  was  expressed  to  the  minister  on  this  account,  and  public 

cones  were  bestowed  on  Huick,  the  queen's  physician,  for  having  said 

lODietUing,  in  his  professional  character,  which  had  deterred  her  majesty 

ftom  matrimony.    On  the  27th  of  October,  a  general  petition  was  ad- 

<lreised  to  her  majesty  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  entreating  her 

cither  to  choose  a  consort  or  name  a  successor.   Elizabeth  assured  them 

'^that  she  had  not  bound  herself  by  any  vow  of  celibacy  never  to  trade 

'D  Ewes'  JoonwM  ^^-  'Ibid^  224.  'ButWiv^^  Va^i%.. 
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(ns  thf  termed  it)  in  thrtt  kind  of  life  called  mnrriaE!?"  She  «rkno 
lei!gL[l  "  timt  sIlg  tlimi^ht  it  b««t  for  prtvmt^  women,  but,  on  a  prince, i 
eiidi'aviiured  to  bt-iid  htr  mind  lo  it,  aiid  as  lor  the  malter  a(  ihe  auoa 
bIoii,  nhe  promtseij  that  they  should  have  the  brnelil  of  her  pnytA 
The  coninionB  were  nol  conienl  with  this  ontrular  dec  lata  linn,  i 
passed  a  vme,  ihal  the  bill  for  the  supplies  should  be  incoipoiulediiij 
ft  bill  Tor  Ihe  seitlemeni  of  the  succeNion.  Tlie  queen  wa<i  exaspwD 
at  iliic  novel  step  in  the  provision  of  ways  snd  means,  and  when  it  v 
cnmmunicated  to  her,  rom  ilie  lower  bouse.  «he  hart 

srribbled  at  the  foot  her  sentiments  on  the  occai« 

which,  acrording  lo  a  ber,  added  by  sir  William  Cm 

ehe  repeated,  by  way  Mr.  Speaker  and  thirty  menili 

of  the  house  of  comir  ht  up  ihe  unlucky  address,  Mi 

14,  1566.     It  is  to  be  b  was  more  perapicuoos  thsnl 

tioin  of  it,  or  little  sbs  learn,  further  itun  thai  '^ 

liege  lady  waa  in  a  n 

"I  know  no  lenson  why  anf  mf  prirata  Dn!H-rT9  lo  tlie  renlm  shoulrl  Mi 
for  prolopip  lo  a  pubficiy  vpio  ;  neillier  yet  Ho  1  unctiTiitnriLl  why  sufli  aadac 
should  be  used  to  make,  without  my  licenee,  bd  Ai.-t  or  my  words.  Ara  i 
words  like  lawyer's  booki,  which  now^-days  go  to  the  wito-drawera,  to  m 
subtle  doinm  more  plain  ?  Is  there  tio  hold  of  my  speech  wiihoui  aji  act 
compel  me  10  confirm?  Shall  my  princely  consent  be  lurnpd  to  sireDgihea  i 
words,  that  be  not  or  ibemselTes  substantives  !  Say  no  more  al  ibis  time,  1 
if  these  fellows — (we  fear  she  meant  the  membersof  the  House  of  Commons 
this  irreverent  word  fiUoiet) — were  well  answered,  and  paid  with  lawful  oo 
there  would  be  nu  fewer  counlerfeila  amonK  them  1'' 

The  eommona  regarded  ihia  intimation  as  a  breach  of  their  privilep 
and  allowed  tbe  bill  for  the  supplies — that  business  to  which  alone  I 
majesty  was  desirous  they  should  direcl  iheir  attention,  to  remain  i 
noiiced.  They  maintained  with  unwonted  independence,  "^t  an 
(he  queen  would  not  marry,  she  ought  to  be  compelled  to  name  her  n 
cessor,  and  that  her  refusing  to  do  so,  proceeded  from  feelings  trhi 
could  only  be  enierlained  by  wrak  princes  and  faint-hearted  women. 
Elizabeth  was  mortiBed  at  thia  language,  but  felt  that  she  reigned  Mk 
by  the  will  and  affections  of  her  own  people,  whose  representative*  ■ 
had  insulted.  France,Spain,  Scotland,  Rome,  were  ready  to  anite  agaii 
her  if  she  took  one  &lse  step;  and  she  was  without  money.  Ii  waa  i 
in  her  temper  lo  retract,  but  she  well  knew  how  lo  cajole,  and  sendi 
for  thirty  members  from  each  house,  she  assured  them  of  her  lori 
aftciiou  and  desire  lo  do  all  that  her  subjects'  weal  required,  and  tb 
nnderaianding  that  the  house  was  willing  to  grant  her  an  extra  aubai 
if  she  would  declare  her  successor;  she  cnuld  only  say,  "^that  In 
would  content  her,  as  she  considered  that  money  in  her  subjects'  pan 
wu  as  good  as  in  her  own  exchequer."'     This  popular  sentiment  b 

'The  paper  written  on.  in  her  hurried  running  hand,  is  still  id  be  imd  amn 
Ihe  Lansdowne  MSS.,  Brit  Museum,  No.  I'iSO,  fot.  43.  A  sentence  or  two,  i 
oonnscied  in  sense,  precedes  those  we  have  qxioted.  A  epefrinieo  uf  this  sa 
graph  a  engraved  in  Nrlherclill's  autographs  of  illustiiuus  women  of  Gn 
Jkiain, — m  work  of  great  merit. 
*DBwet'Joam*\t  of  Parliamnil.  *BX'««»\^»^iv,  Camdea. 
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tuned  from  the  parliament  the  really  ample  grant  of  oiie-hftcentti  and 
ooe-tenth  from  the  people,  and  four  shillings  in  the  pound  from  the 
cleigy,  unfettered  by  any  conditions  whatsoever.  When  Elizabeth  had 
gained  this  point,  she  dismissed  her  parliament  without  delay,  in  a  half- 
pathetic,  half-vituperative  speech  from  the  throne ;  observing  in  the  com- 
mencement of  her  harangue,  ^Mhat  although  her  lord  keeper  (Bacon) 
had  addressed  them,  she  remembered  that  a  prince's  own  words  bore 
more  weight  with  them  than  those  that  were  spoken  by  her  command.'^ 
She  complained  bitterly  of  ^^  the  dissimulation  that  she  had  found  among 
them  when  she  was  herself  all  plainness.  As  for  her  successor,'^  she 
aid,  ^  they  might,  perhaps,  have  a  wiser  or  more  learned  to  reign  over 
tbem,  but  one  more  careful  for  their  weal  they  could  not  have,  but 
whether  she  ever  lived  to  meet  them  again,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  she 
bade  them  beware  how  they  again  tried  their  prince's  patience,  as  they 
had  done  hers.  And  now,  to  conclude,"  said  her  maje8ty,  ^^  not  mean- 
ing to  make  a  Lent  of  Christmas,  the  most  part  of  you  may  assure 
joaraelTes  that  you  depart  in  your  prince's  grace."  ^ 

At  the  very  period  of  this  stormy  excitement,  Elizabeth  was  secretly 
ifflusing  herself  with  the  almost  exploded  chimeras  of  alchemy,  for 
CeciK  in  his  diary,  has  noted  that  in  January,  1567,  ^^  Cornelius  Lanoy, 
a  Dutchman,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  abusing^  the  queen's 
majesty,  in  promising  to  make  the  elixir."   This  impostor  had  been  per- 
jiiitted  to  have  his  laboratory  at  Somerset  house,  where  he  had  deceived 
many  by  promising  to  convert  any  metal  into  gold.     To  the  queen  a 
more  flattering  delusion  had  been  held  forth,  even  the  draught  of  per- 
petual life  and  youth,  and  her  strong  intellect  had  been  duped  into  a 
persuasion  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  empiric  to  confer  the 
boon  of  immortality  upon  her.     The  particulars  of  this  transaction 
vould  doubtless  afford  a  curious  page  in  the  personal  history  of  the 
nighty  Elizabeth.    That  she  was  a  believer  in  the  occult  sciences,  and 
an  encourager  of  those  who  practised  the  forbidden  arts  of  divination 
and  transmutation,  no  one  who  has  read  the  diary  of  her  pet  conjuror. 
Dr.  Dee,  can  doubt.     It  is  probable  that  he  was  an  instrument  used  by 
her  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  other  princes,  and  that,  through  his 
ifency,  she  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into  many  secret  plots  and  asso- 
cjaiions  in  her  own  realm,  but  she  placed  apparently  an  absurd  reliance 
on  his  predictions  herself.    She  even  condescended  with  her  whole 
eoart  and  privy  council  to  visit  him  one  day  at  Mortlake,  when  it  was 
her  gracious  intention  to  have  examined  his  library,  and  entered  into 
farther  conference,  but  understanding  that  his  wife  had  only  been  buried 
four  hours,  she  contented  herself  with  a  peep  into  his  magic  mirror, 
which  he  brought  to  her.*    "  Her  majesty,"  says  Dee,  '*  being  taken 
down  from  her  horse  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  the  horse,  at 
the  church  wall,  at  Mortlake,  did  see  some  of  the  properties  of  that 
glasa,  to  her  majesty's  great  contentment  and  delight."  * 

^  D'Ewes ;  Rapin.  '  i.  e.,  abusing,  in  old  English,  meant  deceiving. 

•  Diarjof  Dr.  Dee,  edited  by  James  O.  Ilailiwell,  E»q ,  pLibli:ihed  by  the  Camden 
Sxiety.     Dee's  Coinpendiout}  Memorial. 
*lbid. 
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A  airange  sight,  in  sooih.  it  inu«l  hare  l>een  Tor  the  good  people  of 
Mot-tlake,  t*lio  hatt  wilneiseJ  in  the  morning  the  inlennenl  of  tlw 
wiEarcfs  wife  in  the  cliuruhyird,  to  b«liolJ  in  the  ariernoon  the  mkiiteB 
majesiy  of  England,  holding  conference  with  the  occult  widower  nmtor 
Ihe  same  church  wall,  on  the  flowery  margin  of  the  Thwnes.  N«f, 
more,  alighting  from  her  atateiv  palfrey,  to  read  a  forbiilden  pafc  <rf 
futurity  in  the  dim  depths  of  his  wondrous  mirror' — ebon  fnuned,  cod 
in  shnpe  and  size  resembling  some  antique  hand-screen — while  her  pw 
and  ambitious  master  of  ceiy  Tefrained,  perehanee,  frooi 

compelling  the  oracle  to  reuec  own  nandsome  face  to  ihe  royal  eye, 
as  iliat  of  the  man  whom  tht  a  bad  decided  it  was  her  dcatiny  to ' 
we<].  Many,  however,  were  me  secret  consultaiions  Dee  held  with 
queen  Diiabeth  at  Windsor,  and  Richmond,  and  even  at  Whiirhtll; 
and  when  she  pasned  ibal  way  she  honoured  hini  with  especial  girW- 
ings. 

"September  I7lh,"  says  ha,  "Uie  queen's  nwjesty  came  froni  KA- 
mond,  m  her  roach,  the  higher  way  of  Mortlake  field,  and  when  »be 
came  right  against  the  church,  she  turned  down  towards  my  house ;  and 
when  she  was  against  my  garden  in  the  field,  she  stood  (here  a  gooi 
while,  and  then  came  into  the  street  at  the  great  gate  of  the  field,  where, 
espying  me  at  my  door  making  obeisances  to  her  majesty,  she  beckoocd 
roe  to  come  to  her  coach  side ;  she  very  speedily  pulled  off  licr  gltnw 
and  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  to  be  short,  asked  me  to  reaorl  to 
her  court,  and  lo  give  her  to  wete  (know)  when  I  came  there.***  Be 
also  had  flattered  Elizabeih  wilh  promises  of  perennial  youth  and  beanljfi 
froin  hit  anticipated  discorery  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  prospect  cf 
nnbounded  wealth,  as  soon  as  he  shonld  hare  srrired  at  the  power  of 
bringing  to  practical  purpose  his  secret  of  transmuting  the  baser  nielile 
into  gold. 

After  years  of  false  but  not  fmiiless  trickery,  he  professed  to  havi 
arrived  at  the  point  of  projection,  having  cut  a  piece  of  metal  ntrt  of  t 
brass  warming-pan,  and  merely  heating  it  by  the  fire  and  ponrin^  on  it 
a  portion  of  hia  elixir,  converted  it  into  pure  silver.  He  is  said  to  faavi 
sent  the  wanning-pan  with  the  piece  of  silver  lo  the  queen,  that  ibe 
might  see  with  her  own  eyes  ihe  miracle,  and  be  convinced  that  thef 
were  the  veritable  parts  that  had  been  severed  from  each  other,  by  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  corresponded  after  the  transmutation  ba^ 
been  eftcted.*  His  freqneni  imposittons  on  the  judgment  of  the  queen, 
did  not  care  her  of  the  partiality  with  which  she  r^arded  him,  and  after 
a  long  residence  on  the  continent,  she  wooed  him  to  return  to  England, 
which  he  did,  Iravdling  with  three  coaches,  each  with  four  horses,  i> 
atate,  little  inferior  to  that  of  an  ambassador.  A  goard  of  soldiers  wai 
aeni  to  defend  him  from  molestation  or  pinnder  on  the  road.  hDn» 
diatelj  on  his  arrival,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  qneen,  at  Richmond, 
by  whom  he  was  most  gracionsly  received.    She  issued  her  e^wciil 

'I,ast  nminpr,  this  idsnikml   mirror  attmeled   much  ailention  ai  the  pririK 
riew  of  Horvce  Walpole'a  eoUsetion,  at  Sttawberrr-hill,  and  was  Kild,  aitn  fi*al 
tampelilioa,  for  flfieea  guineas. 
*iW'a  ZKaij.  '  Godwrn' t  Iaxm  ot  'Q\«^aci«n>naM 
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erien  that  he  should  do  what  he  liked  in  chemistry  and  philosophy, 
aoJ  that  no  one  should  on  any  account  interrupt  him.  He  held  two 
liringa  in  the  church,  through  the  patronage  of  his  royal  mistress, 
though  he  was  suspected  by  her  loyal  lieges  of  being  in  direct  corre- 
ipnndence  and  friendship  with  the  powers  of  evil.  Elizabeth  finally  be- 
llowed upon  him  the  chancellorship  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral.' 

The  very  accurate  accounts  that  were  kept,  by  tiie  officers  of  Eliza- 
beth's wardrobe,  of  every  article  of  the  royal  dress  and  decorations,  are 
evidenced  by  the  following  amusing  entry,  from  the  highly  curious  MS. 
pertaining  to  that  department,  to  which  we  have  referred  before : — 

**Lo5t  ffom  her  majesty's  back,  the  17th  of  January,  anno  10  R.  Eliz.,  at  Wett- 
minffter,  one  aglet  of  gold  enamelled  blue,  set  upon  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  the 
pound  mtin ;  the  gown  set  all  over  with  aglets  of  two  sorts,  the  aglet  which  is 
lost  being  of  the  bigger  sort  Mem.,  That  the  IStli  of  April,  anno  S,  R.  Eliz., 
ber  majesty  leorc  a  hat  having  a  band  of  gold  enamelled  with  knots,  and  set 
with  twelve  small  rubies  or  garnets,  at  which  time  one  of  the  said  rubies  was 
k»L  Item,  Lost  from  her  majesty's  back  at  Willingtnn,  the  16tb  of  July,  one 
aglet  of  gold  enamelled  white.  Item,  One  pearl  and  a  tassel  of  gold  being  lost 
from  her  m^esty's  back,  olf  the  French  gown  of  black  satin,  the  I5tli  day  of 
Jolv,  at  Greenwich.*' ' 

These  aglets  were  ornamental  loops,  or  eyelets,  of  goldsmiths^  work, 
with  which  Elizabeth's  robes  appear  to  have  been  thickly  besprinkled ; 
ihey  were  movable,  and  changed  from  one  dress  to  another,  according 
to  pleasure,  and  she  had  various  sets  of  them  of  different  colours  and 
patterns;  some  gold  enamelled  white,  some  blue,  others  purple,  and 
K>aie  enriched  with  pearls  and  gems.  Manifold  are  the  entries  in  the 
aid  wardrobe  book,  of  the  losses  her  majesty  sustained  in  these  deco- 
lations ;  in  one  instance  the  record  is  entered  in  res^l  style.  '^  Item- 
lost  from  the  face  of  a  gown,  in  our  wearing  tlie  same  at  Cheyncs,  July 
anno  12.,  one  pair  of  small  aglets,  enamelled  blue,  parcel  of  183  pair.^' 
The  inference  of  the  reader  would  naturally  be,  that  her  majesty's  yeo- 
men of  the  robes  must  have  performed  their  duties  very  negligently  to 
allow  such  insecure  stitching  to  be  used  in  her  service;  but  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  a  contemporary  MS.,  that  when  the  queen  dined  in 
public  on  one  of  her  progresses,  some  of  those  that  stood  about  her  cut 
iglets  from  her  majesty's  dress,  and  that  not  out  of  a  pilfering  disposi- 
lioD,  but  from  feelings  of  loyal  enthusiasm  for  the  sake  of  possessing 
Bomething  that  had  been  worn  by  their  adored  liege  lady,  ller  losses 
of  jewelry  were  not  confined  to  aglets.  At  Oallands,  in  the  month  of 
Jane,  she  was  minus  four  buttons  of  gold,  enamelled  white  and  blue; 
and  at  Hampton  court,  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  following  year, 
four  pair  of  pomander  buttons. 

"Item,  Lost  from  her  njnjeijiy's  bnck,  the  S.Olh  of  December  anno  15,  one  tassel 
and  one  middle  pioci*  of  e'"»I(l  from  a  knuttod  button,  containinif  three*  pearls  in 
St  pert.     Lost  from  hor  moje.-'ty's  back,  17th  of  Novi'inber,  one  eA  of  gold.'" 

Pope^s  sarcastic  lines  on  the  habit  of  mind  of  some  females,  who 
teem  to  employ  equal  depth  of  strat^igem  on  matters  of  trifling  import 
u  on  the  government  of  a  state,  never  sure  received  completer  histori- 


»0«»dwin's  Life  of  Dee.  *Ex.  MSS.,  Phillipps'  Middle  H\\\  CoWt^eAcMV. 
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col  iTluslratioii,  than  when  the  acute  beads  of  Klixobech  ami  Or3  plol- 
letl  iiigeiher  M  obtain  siirrepLiiiously  ihe  services  of  a  wulor.  eiuplo^ad 
by  llie  queen-regent  of  France,  Catharine  de  Meilicls.  Tlie  goiil  wiHt 
which  the  prime  miniater  of  Englanii  enters  into  this  inlri|;ue,  reiher 
authenticates  the  statement  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  ihal  he  was  ihv  aon 
of  an  operative  lailiir,'  being  in  the  same  predicament  witli  i'epTi, 
whose  alFeciionate  instinets  towards  hia  paternal  crufl  have  ninre  rt- 
rently  diverted  all  the  world. 

"  The  queen's  majesty,"  ■■— "  (^-"ii  'i  Sir  Henry  Norris.  the  ambi^ 
sador  at  Paris,  "^  would  tk..  ihai  hail  skill,  to  make  her  np- 

parel  both  after  the  Jtalian  i  naiiner,  and  she  ihiitkelh  ihal 

you  might  use  some  nieani  u.  ne  one  thai  serveth  the  Fnaeh 

queen,  without  "leniioi        '  nf  request  in  our  queen's  ma- 

jesty's name.  jet  sufth  a  one."     The  giat  of 

the  intrigue  wa.,  :  enticed  into  Eaglaad  by  ihf 

agency  of  Lady  iiu..—,  title  de  Uedicia  Knowing  ihl 

matter,  lest  tliat  queen  sha»—  .-u..-  Jer  the  services  of  Ihe  mui  of 

atitcli.  and  thus  entail  a  political  obligation  on  the  majesty  of  Digland. 

The  ume  and  laleiiis  of  this  profound  statesman  were  also  employed 
by  Elizabeth  in  devising  a  truly  ludicrous  proclamation  lo  prevent  un- 
skilful painters,  gravers,  and  printers  from  doing  injustice  to  the  goodly 
lineaments  of  her  gracious  rmmtenance,  by  presuming  lo  attempt  por- 
iTBiture*  of  her  till  aome  cunning  person  should  have  made  such  a  per- 
fect representation  as  might  serve  foi  a  pattern  meet  to  be  followed. 
Bui  even  when  this  stale  pattern  was  provided,  none  were  to  be  allowed 
U>  copy  it  but  persons  of  understanding,  nor  even  such  as  were,  unleM 
duly  authorized  by  a  license.  As  for  the  ill-favoured  portraits  of  her 
majesty  that  had  already  been  rashly  perpetrated,  they  were  absoluldy 
prohibited,  as  contraband  articles,  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  exposed 
for  sale,  "  till  such  should  be  reformed  as  were  reformable." ' 

Elizabeth,  though  drawing  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  accompliih- 
nents,  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  art,  thai  she  ob- 
jected to  allow  any  shades  to  be  used  by  her  court  painter,  as  she  con- 
sidered all  dark  tints  injurious  to  the  fairness  and  smoothness  of  com- 
plexion and  contour;  hence,  the  Chinese  flaineaa  and  insipidity  which 
ii  generally  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  her  portraits. 

In  February,  1567,  the  horrible  and  mysterious  murder  of  the  nufbr- 
Mnate  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  took  place,  under  circumstancn 
•  artfully  contrived  by  the  perpeiratora  of  this  atrocious  deed,  to  fling  a 
strong  suspicion  of  the  crime  on  their  hapless  sovereign.  Elizabeth^ 
first  impulse,  on  learning  this  tragic  event,  was  to  send  lady  Ilowaid 
and  lady  Cecil  to  her  ill-trested  cousin,  lady  Lenox,'Whom  she  had  de-  ' 
(ained  now  two  years  a  close  prixoner  in  the  Tower,  to  break  lo  her  the 
agonizing  news  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  her.     In  the  eveoing, 

<  The  liiKbm  prcreFment  liis  father,  RicLard  Cecil,  over  obuined,  was  jeonuB 
of  the  lohtii  he  had   jirevioiHly  served  Hc?nry  Vlll.  and  Edward  VI.,  in  ■«» 
wnrHrobe  vocalior,  bin  whethet  he  had  ever  handled  aheara  and  naedle,  aocnd- 
i^r  ID  ibe  ■tBieiTienl  nf  Paiwna,  mull  remain  matter  of  ipeculation. 
*  dikia  '$  £liMbeth. 
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the  wnt  her  own  physician,  Dr.  Huick,  to  visit  her,  and  the  .4ean  of 
Westminster  to  offer  her  consolation.*  It  is  possible  that  if  this  expe- 
rienced lady  had  been  allowed  to  join  her  husband  and  son  in  Scotland^ 
AD  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  latter,  her  councils  and  niediation 
might  have  operated  to  prevent  most  of  those  unhappy  difTurences  be- 
tween the  royal  pair,  which  were  fomented  by  their  mutual  foes.  Now 
that  the  worst  that  could  befal  had  happened,  Elizabeth  restored  lady 
Lenox  and  her  youngest  son,  Charles,  to  liberty,  and  treated  her  with 
tndemess  and  consideration.  Both  the  countess  and  her  husband 
baring  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  deeply  implicatetl 
in  the  murder  of  their  son,  appealed  to  Elizabeth  for  vengeance,  and  es- 
pecially to  bring  Bothwell  to  an  open  trial  for  his  share  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

Dizabeth  wrote,  in  the  energetic  spirit  of  a  daughter  of  the  Planta- 
geneis,  to  her  unhappy  cousin  Mary  Sluart,  conjuring  her  to  act  as 
became  her  in  this  frightful  crisis.  She  says: — ^^  For  the  love  of  God, 
JDadame,  use  such  sincerity  and  prudence  in  this  case,  which  touches 
you  so  nearly,  that  all  the  world  may  have  reason  to  judge  you  inno- 
rent  of  so  enormous  a  crime — a  thing,  which  unless  you  do,  you  will 
be  worthily  blotted  out  from  the  rank  of  princesses,  and  rendered,  not 
jmlesifrvedly,  the  opprobrium  of  the  vulgar;  rather  than  which  fate 
Fhould  befal  you,  I  should  wish  you  an  honourable  sepulchre,  instead  of 
attained  life."'  This  letter  was  written  at  the  instance  of  Darnley's 
&iher.  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was  desirous  of  having  Bothwoirs  trial 
postponed  till  he  could  obtain  further  proofs  of  his  guilt,  but  Mary  was 
10  the  hands  of  Bothwell  and  his  faction.  Elizabeth^s  letter  fell  into 
'he  po:<session  of  Maiiland,  whose  interest  it  was  to  suppress  it,  and 
'iiere  is  rt*ason  to  believe  that  it  never  reached  her  at  all.  Maitland  at- 
'«nJet]  Bothwell  on  his  trial,  and  he  was  acquitted.'  Elizabeth,  of 
C'.'urse.  received  no  answer  to  her  letter,  which  might  have  led  so  acute 
1  princess  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  intercepted  or  detained,  especially 
vhen  she  understood  that  it  had  passed  into  hands  so  suspicious  as 
:h<«»e  of  Maitland,  whose  falsehood  she  had  good  reason  to  know. 
Hi.'wever,  it  suited  her  policy  to  consider  Mary  as  a  state  criminal,  and 
?he  eaffcrly  received  the  strong  tide  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  con- 
fmiatiiMi  of  her  guilt.  On  the  subject  of  Mary's  marria(;c  with  Bolh- 
«•- 1 L  Elizabeth  expressed  herself  with  great  severity,  not  only  on  account 
•jfiis  appearing  an  outrage  against  every  proper  feeling,  but  because  she 
latlcipated  that  an  immediate  league  between  the  new  consort  of  the 
Scottish  queen  and  France  would  be  the  result.*  There  can  be  little 
di-uhi  but  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  Mary's  marriage  with  that 
niif!an  had  been  her  own  choice,  or  anything  but  the  offspring  of  dire 
necessity.  Mary's  kindred  and  the  court  of  France  treated  him,  by  the 
i^lvire  of  the  ambassador,  Du  Croc,  who  was  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  the  hapless  queen,  with  the  scorn  he  merited.*     They  would  not  ac- 

■  Ci-ci!  !0  Norri?.  in  Aikina  Elizal>fih.  *  Roborisons  Appendix. 

•Tytler;  Lincanl.  *Tytlcr. 

'  L-ttiT*  (.f  Mnry,  Qiieon  of  Scots,  edited  by  Amines  Sirii-kland.  vol.  i.,  new  edi- 
>■:..  rp.  .'^0.  51,  piil»li!'hr»<i  by  Colburn.  See  Iikfwit«e  the  document  in  the  old 
iitr:»:b,  iu  Mr.  Tyiler  6  Api)cndix  to  History  of  Scotland. 
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liTiowlciIse  him  in  any  way,  therafore  Elizabeth  was  very  soon  relieTail 
from  )icr  approheiieioa  of  s  dangerous  ci>aliiion  beiween  Bothwell  ami 

Hplenllrsair  a«  Elizabeth  had  }abourp(l  lo  unilermine  the  throne  of 
Mnrv  Siiinrt,  she  nu  sooner  beheld  it  in  dnxL,  and  ihe  queen  a  ilegraded 
and  lirart-broken  captive  in  ihe  haiiils  of  ihe  fierce  oligarchy  whom  her 
nindiiiittiiona  and  hi-r  gnlil  liad  Rpiriled  up  againal  llieir  sovereign,  than 
h(-r  mind  misenvt-  tn-r.  The  blow  thai  had  been  successfully  struck  at 
htrr  hnird  rivol  minht  rebound  upon  'herself,  by  demonstrating  lo  her 
own  subjerts  ihc  lacl  lliat  crnwiied  heads  were  amiiisble  to  the  delo- 
gDtrs  iif  the  people,  not  only  for  misgnvernment,  but  fur  personal  crimn 
— a  prinriple  wliich  no  Tudor  sovereign  could  desire  to  see  established 
in  Enirjiiiid.  Yet  she,  Elizabeth,  the  most  denpolic  monarch,  save  and 
exei  |)i  h(T  father,  that  ever  swayed  the  acepire  of  this  realm,  had 
nourished  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  regal  authority  in  the  dominiona 
of  her  neighbour,  and  for  the  vake  of  personal  vengeance  on  a  fairer 
woman  than  herself,  had  committed  a  poliiiral  sin  a^iiist  her  own  pri- 
vileged am)  peculiar  class,  by  teaching  others  to  set  st  nought 
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iM  prince  tskes  to  hnurt  the  wrongs  done  to  another,  hmving  a  hatred  to  that 
mctamorphosiaf  wliere  the  head  is  removed  to  the  foot,  and  the  heels  hold  the 
hi|faest  place.  I  promise  you,  madame,  that  even  if  my  consanguinity  did  not 
tODStmin  me  to  "with  her  all  honour,  her  example  would  seem  too  terrible  for 
■dghboars  to  behold,  and  for  all  princes  to  hear.  These  evils  often  resemble 
tse  nozioiis  influence  of  some  baleful  planet,  which,  commencing  in  one  place, 
wiihoat  the  good  power,  might  well  fall  in  another,  not  that  (God  be  thanked) 
I  have  any  doubts  on  my  part,  wishing  that  neither  the  king,  my  good  brother, 
■or  any  other  prince  had  more  cause  to  chastise  their  bad  subjects,  than  I  have 
M avenge  myvelf  on  mine,  which  are  always  as  faithful  to  me  as  I  could  desire; 
Mlvithstanding  which  I  never  fail  to  condole  with  those  princes  who  have 
caase  to  be  angry.  Even  those  troubles  that  formerly  began  with  the  king  have 
vned  me  before  now. 

"Monsieur  Pasquier  (as  I  believe)  thinks  I  have  no  French,  by  the  passions 
sf  laugfaier  into  which  he  throws  me,  by  the  formal  precision  with  which  ho 
■peaks,  and  expresses  himself. 

■Beseeching  you,  madame,  if  T  can  at  this  time  do  yon  any  pleasure,  you  will 
let  me  know,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  as  a  good  friend  on  your  part  In  the 
Bsantime,  I  cannot  cease  to  pray  the  Creator  to  guard  the  king  and  yourself  iVou 
foor  bad  subjects,  and  to  have  you  always  in  his  holy  care. 

^In  haste,  at  Hampton  Court,  this  16th  of  October  (1567). 

**  Your  good  sister  and  cousin, 

"Elixabith."* 

The  commiseration  aflected  by  Elizabeth  in  this  letter  for  the  troubles 
die  had  induj^triously  fomented  in  the  dominions,  both  of  Mary  Stuart 
nd  Charles  IX.^  was,  doubtless,  galling  in  the  extreme  to  the  proud 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  In  her  answer,  some  months  afterwards,  that 
princess  retorts,  in  the  keenness  of  Italian  sarcasms,  her  own  words 
BpOQ  the  English  queen.' 

Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  amusing  herself  with  the  matrimonial  ne- 
fotiations  which  were  actively  renewed  for  her  marriage  with  the  ac- 
eomplished  archduke  Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
U  and  brother  to  Maximilian  II.,  the  reigning  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  relitrion  of  the  archduke  was  the  only  impediment  to  an  alliance, 
which  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  considered  witli  more  complacency 
than  any  other  of  her  numerous  offers.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  her  grand 
chamberlain,  the  well-known  opponent  of  Leicester,  was  the  ambassador 
io  the  treaty^  and  prosecuted  his  mission  with  great  zeal,  in  hopes  of 
^Ting  a  check  to  the  absorbing  favouritism  of  his  adversary.  The  let- 
ters of  this  magnificent  noble  are  worthy  of  his  high  character;  he 
draws,  for  his  mistress's  information,  a  very  graphic  picture  of  her 
•nitor : — ^ 

•This  remarkable  letter  is  translated  from  the  orifjinnl  Froncli,  and  has  never 
before  been  introtiuced  into  Klizabeth's  biography,  being  one  of  the  precious 
transcripts  from  the  royal  autographs  in  the  Imj)erial  Library -tit  St.  Petersburg, 
vhicli,  by  gracious  permission,  were  transmitted  to  me  last  November,  by  Mi 
Atkinson,  librarian  to  the  emperor.  See  also  Letters  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Sootfe, 
yo\.  i.,  new  edition,  pp.  .')6,  TXi. 

'Catherine's  bitterly  sarcaslie  reply  to  this  letter,  in  the  sueceeding  May,  when 
lier  clain(hter-in-Inw,  the  fugitive  queen  of  Scots  was  a  prisoner  in  Elizabeth's 
dnmiiiicn:*,  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in  the  chain  of  hiMorical  correspondence 
eintin(li*»d  in  the  Letters  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scot*,  vol.  i.,  new  edition,  pp.  71 — 73. 

'  Lo'Ige'K  DluKtrsu'ona,  vol  i.,  448. 


t9S  XblZABBTH' 

"UiB  bi^neu,''  writfj  Su»ei  lo  the  qaeen,  "  ii  of  iienon  falgbei,  tatelf,  • 
good  ilFuL  tl.SD  ruj  latJ  marquu  (of  BbiIsd)  ;  hu  bsii  o(  head  utd  beud,  • 
lighl  uiibura;  bin  face  wpil-(iniponioQeil,  umiBble,  nail  of  B  very  good  com- 
pleitoii,  wiilioul  tliowoT  rediieu  or  ovac  paleneu;  hi*  couaiemnoe  and  *p«*cb 
oheerlul.  wry  euurlrom,  bul  iMletr.  Hu  body  very  well-ihapeJ,  wiihoui  de- 
ibrroiiy  ut  blemi<h;  bis  hanil*  very  good  bjuI  fur;  hii  legs  clran,  wcll-propW- 
tioned,  aaJ  of  uiffifj^m  bigneu  Car  hia  MBtU'e  ;  bi*  fml  u  good  u  may  be.  S« 
mi.  ujinn  my  iluly  lo  youc  majesiy,  I  fliul  not  one  Jsfoniiily,  raistliBpe.  ui  Uf- 
thint!  10  be  noird  woiiby  of  luiilikiDg  in  Li*  wbola  peiwn;  but  conitmriwua^  I 
flod  liii  whole  shB[i«  (u  be  gowl  io  all  reipecu.  aiid  iuch  Bi  if  raicly  CmuhI  in  ft 
piioce.    Hit  highnesa.  besiJeg  .  iiiige  of  Duicb  (Gcrmsn),  aimUlk. 

TBiy  well.  apsnUh  and  Ilalian,  „  -  .  Latin.    HU  dcslinga  with  ««  vt 

Teiy  v/it«  ;  bin  conTeisatiuu  si  mi  ralenu  me.  and,  (u  I  h<»r,  uotOM 

iMurni  clitcontenwd  ftftm  his  mnijii  imd  ia  greatly  belated  brto  uf  all  imn. 

The  ohiel'eu  gallaiiU  of  ihese  pBjia  .  ■  men,  and  follow  hi*  court.  Kod  irelf 

wo  CDnnoi  be  to  glad  to  bate  hiii  -i        ■«  lliry  will  be  aui  Iihih  tu  bBT* 

hint  go  Iro.n  Uie-in.     He  i?  n  iiant  and  of  tibial  tfi>urnMP  in  it- 


wheccof  be  hadi  very  good.  He  baih.  aa  I  beat,  some  undc [Standing  in  aslronomy 
and  cotmoijrapliy,  and  taLes  pleasure  in  clocbi  ibat  cet  forth  the  couiM  of  tlM 
planet).  He  haib  for  bis  purlion  the  counlries  of  Siyria,  CacnioU,  Trleaie,  and 
Istria,  and  the  government  of  whni  remains  in  Croatin,  where  be  may  ride,  wilh- 
out  eniGTing  any  other  nian'e  letritoriea,  3U0  milet. 

"  Since  the  writing  of  my  other  leiiera,"  oontinues  Susaei,  ■■  I  look  occwiaa  B 
fO  10  the  arebduke  in  order  lo  saund  him  in  all  cauiies,  and  lo  feel  whether  what 
he  had  tillered  10  me  proceeded  from  him  bonafidiy  or  were  but  words  of  Ibmi. 
A<  my  coming,  bis  highness  willed  me  10  go  into  his  bed-cliamber,  wbeie,  the 
doors  being  shut  and  no  per^n  present,  we  had  long  talk,  die  elfect  wbereof 
I  will  cecile  to  yom  majesty  as  near  as  1  can.  You,  I  said,  were  free  to  iDany 
where  it  should  please  God  to  pin  you  in  ihe  hean  10  like,  and  yon  had  gifeo 
no  grateful  ear  to  any  motion  of  marriage  before  this,  although  you  liad  received 
■undiy  great  offers  from  others  :  1  would  iherefore  be  as  bold  with  his  highneM  M 
I  was  with  your  majesty,  and  Iherefore  beseeclied  him  lo  let  me,  on  bis  honour, 
understand  whether  he  earnestly  desired  for  love  of  your  person,  and  had  deter- 

thereto,  and  cared  not  what  became  thereof,  for  In  the  one  I  would  serve  yaor 
majesty  and  him  truly,  and  in  the  other  I  was  not  a  person  of  that  qnaliiy  to  b« 

"  Kia  highness  answered,  '  Count.  I  have  heard  by  the  emperor  of  your  dealing 
with  him,  and  I  have  bad  dealings  wiib  you  myself,  wherewith  be  and  1  re« 
very  well  contented,  but,  truly,  1  never  rested  more  conlenteil  than  I  do  of  dlli 
dealing,  wherein,  besides  your  duly  to  her  who  Iriisied  you.  you  show  what  ym 
are  yourself,  for  which  I  honour  you  as  you  are  worihy,'  (pardon  me.  interpo- 
lates auBsei,  I  beseech  your  majesty  for  writing  the  wnrds  lie  spake  of  myself 
for  ihey  serve  10  set  forth  his  natural  disposition.)  'Allhoiigh,'  continues  iIm 
mrchdulie, '  I  have  always  had  good  hope  of  the  ([neens  honourable  dealing  la 
Ibis  mailer,  yet  I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  di^xisilion  nol  lo  marry  as  migU 

do  ihink  myself  bound  (wherewith  ho  pul  oiT  his  cap)  to  honour,  love,  ami 
aerve  her  maje^ly  while  I  live,  and  will  firmly  credit  what  yon,  on  her  majesir^ 
behalf,  have  said.  Tlierelbre,  if  I  might  have  hope  ilial  her  mnjesiy  would  beai 
■WiJi  me  fiir  my  conscience  (on  at-couni  of  his  beinq  a  Cnlbolic)  I  hrww  nol  tbii 
dur^  in  the  world  1  would  letiue  u  do  u  hei  commaDdmeDL     And  (aitlf  i 
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ihm  hftinning  oi  the  matter  aettled  mj  heeit  npon  her,  aa4  oevw 
cMher  wifr,  if  she  would  think  me  worthy  to  be  her  hutbaod.* 
»d  bit  highneai  for  his  frank  dealing,  wherein  I  would  believe  hitt, 
kewise.  And  now  I  am  satisfied  in  this,  I  beseech  your  highness  to 
in  another  matter,  and  bear  with  me,  though  I  seem  somewhat 
It  Ibr  the  best." 


with  more  diplomacy  than  seems  consistent  with  Ids  manljr 
proceeded  to  give  the  archduke  a  hint  that  some  iodecisioii 
ittribated  to  him  on  the  point  of  religion.  In  plain  ladguag0| 
suit  to  act  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  adopt 
that  best  suited  his  interest  and  aggrandizement 

be  true,"  continued  Sussex,  **  trust  me,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  I  will  not 
and  let  me  know  the  secret  of  your  heart,  whereby  you  may  grow 
r  end  of  your  desire.  On  my  oath  I  assure  you  I  will  never  utter 
i\  "to  any  person  living,  but  to  the  queen  my  mistress,  and  I  deliver 
mise,  -upon  her  honour,  not  to  utter  it  to  any  person  without  your 
nd  if  yoa  will  not  trust  me  therein,  commit  it  to  her  migesty  by  letter, 
U  not  deceive  yon." 

iwer  of  the  archduke  is  noble  and  sincere :— « 

,'  said  his  highness,  *  whoever  has  said  this  of  roe  to  the  queen*8  ma- 
you,  or  to  any  other,  hath  said  more  than  he  knoweth.  God  grant  ho 
,  therein.  My  ancestors  have  always  holden  the  religion  that  I  hold, 
r  knew  other,  therefore  I  never  could  have  purpose  to  change.  I 
her  majesty  shall  consider  my  case  well,  my  determination  herein 
irt  my  cause.  For,  count,'  continued  he  (to  tlie  earl  of  8u88ex),*how 
neen  like  me  in  anjrthing  if  I  should  prove  so  light  in  changing  my 
?  Tlierefore  I  will,  myself,  crave  of  her  majesty,  by  my  letters,  her 
ronly  request,  and  I  pray  you,  with  all  my  heart,  to  farther  it  all  you 

1  like  talk  his  highness  spent  almost  two  hours  with  me,  which  I 
duty  to  advertise  your  majesty.  Hereupon  1  gather  that  reputation 
nuch  in  the  case  of  religion,  and  that  if  Grod  couple  you  together  in 
shall  find  in  him  a  true  husband,  a  loving  companion,  a  wise  coui«- 
a  foithful  servant,  and  we  shall  have  as  virtuous  a  prince  as  ever 
1  grant  (though  you  are  worthy  a  great  deal  better  than  he,  if  he 
found)  that  our  wickedness  be  not  such  as  wo  be  unworthy  of  him, 
as  he  is. — From  Vienna,  this  26th  of  October,  15G7.  Your  m^esty's 
le  and  faithful  subject  and  servant,  T.  Sussex." 

ceding  conferences,  the  archduke  agreed  to  conform  so  far  as 
lent  with  Elizabeth  at  the  service  of  the  church  of  England, 
either  he  nor  his  would  speak  or  do  the  least  thing  to  the  dis- 
It  of  the  esuiblished  religion ;  and  that  if  he  were  allowed  the 
hapel  for  the  rites  o(  his  own,  no  Englishman  should  ever  be 
mass.  But  Elizabeth  showed  her  usual  sagacity  in  the  rejeo- 
is  hand.  She  knew  if  she  married  a  catholic,  however  wise 
irate  he  might  be,  she  should  insuintly  lose  the  confidence  of 
mass  of  her  protestant  subjects  who  kept  her  on  the  throne, 
he  should  be  forced,  with  her  husband,  to  join  entirely  with 
lie  party,  very  few  of  whom  could  consider  her  birth  as  legiti- 
issex  continued  to  describe  the  personal  gallantry  of  the  arch- 
n  riding  at  the  ring,  and  other  chivalric  exercises,  in  the  con- 
1  of  which  hig  royal  mistress  delighted.    ^  la  ihe  aSvenM»Qift<)^ 


Kis  liighnc 
aaJ  tlie 
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he  rail],  "  the  emperor  rotle  in  his  coach  lo  see  the  arehtluke  nin  »i  Hie 
riiig,  who  conimaiided  me  to  run  at  his  siiJe,  and  my  lonJ  North,  Mr, 
Cobham,  and  Mr.  Powell  lo  run  on  the  other  side;  and  after  our  ruD< 
s  done,  the  archduke  mounted  a  courier  of  Naplet,  and  surttljr 
jt  the  order  of  his  running,  llie  managing  of  hi*  liartt, 
I  of  his  seat,  governed  himself  exceedingly  well,  and  n) 
my  ji         enl,  not  lo  be  amended."' 

siihs  tan  ding,  knew  her  duly  too  well,  as  queen  of 

..1, :~.i  — ;_  -iniong  her  people,  than  than 

:r.     Slie  ultimately  refused  llu 

ersity  of  religion.     Suswx  tu 

ucL-ias  01  ■■—  —    o  the  paramount  influence  of 

work  in  llie  vineyard  at  home, 

.     r  mistress'a  heart  to  divide  llie 

le  belter  lianreat  here."     Let- 

t  the  archduke  was  devotedly 

a  family  of  young  children,  for 


:venls  occurred   i 
:l  airange  c 


Elizabeth 
England,  to 
whirh  were 
accomplidheu 

tribuled  the  iii  buci-ias  oi  ' 
Leicester,  saying,  "  he       -w 
but  if  God  should  eve. 
weeds  from  the  grain,  a,t^ 
cesicr^s  P"?  '■"'^  already 
Bliached    lo  a  German   ladv, 
whose  sake  he  would  never  i 

While  this  negoUatjou  was  yet  proceeding,  i 
■ialer  realm   of  Scotland,   which   gave  a  new  an 

the  next  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  life  and  reign.  The  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots  having  effected  her  escape  from  Lochleven  castle,  her 
hithful  friends  rallied  round  her  standard,  but  being  intercepted  and  cut 
ofl"  by  the  rebel  lords  in  her  retreat  to  Dumbarton,  she  suffered  a  deci- 
sive defeat.  May  13th,  1568,  at  the  tattle  of  Lengside.  She  took  the 
btal  resolution  of  throwing  heraelf  on  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
lo  whom  she  wrote  a  touching  letter  from  the  abbey  of  Dundrenan,  as- 
suring her  that  her  sole  dependence  was  on  her  friendship.  "To  re- 
mind you,"  concludes  the  royal  fugitive,  "  of  the  reasons  1  have  to 
depend  on  England,  I  send  back  to  you,  its  queen,  this  token  of  her 
promised  friendship  and  assistance.'"  This  was  a  diamond,  in  the  form 
of  a  heart,  which  had  been  aenl  to  her  by  Elizabeth  as  a  pledge  of  her 
amity  and  good  will. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  friends,  Mary,  with  the  rash  confidence 
of  a  queen  of  tragedy  or  romance,  crossed  ihe  Frith  of  Solway  in  ■ 
fishing  boat,  with  lonl  Herries  and  her  little  train,  and,  on  the  16th  erf' 
May,  landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland.  The  next  day  she  ad- 
dressed an  eloquent  letter  to  Elizabeth,  detailing  briefly  and  lapidly  the 
wrongs  lo  which  she  had  biicn  subjected,  her  present  sore  di.siresa,  even 
for  a  change  of  apparel,  aU(3  entreated  to  be  condncled  to  her  presence.* 
Mary  was  recognised  by  the  gentlemen  of  ihe  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
ceived an  honourable  welcome;   and   she  was  conducted  to  Carlisle 

'The  archduke  Ijore  iho  rcputaiian  of  one  of  rhe  (rrfntesl  gt-nernlg  in  Europe 
and  i>  Tnentioncil  with  the  utmoii  leapect  ■■  such  bf  HrnTjr  ihe  Great  (Mem.  d* 
Vuc-  lie  Sully).  In  ba  losiM  for  clocks  nn.l  ast.onoi.iy  ha  resemble,  hii  gnt 
iinclr.  Ihe  emiiernr  OiaHes  V.      He  died  July  I.  l6tXJ.  uKeJ  50. 

'  See  tlie  Leiirra  of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  ediiod   by  Agne*  StrickUnd,  IM» 
ndiiion,  voi.  i..  ]ip  66,  67. 
•iWtf,  p.  71. 
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vith  foffirient  marks  of  aflection  and  respect,  to  excite  ine  jealous  ill- 
viJl  of  Elizabeth,  who  sent  her  own  trusty  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Knollys, 
■od  lord  Scroop,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  the  royal  fugitive  in  her 
name  on  her  escape,  but  in  effect  to  constitute  her  a  prisoner.  Th« 
hard«  nncourteous  manner  in  which,  after  a  few  deceitful  compliments, 
this  pair  of  statesmen  behaved,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  their  own  letters.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  those  of  Knollys 
without  bein^  struck  with  his  sagacious  foresight  of  the  evil  results 
arising  from  Mary^s  detention.  Ahhough  his  comments  are  personally 
malicious  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  he  omitted  nothing  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  eicite  Elizabeth's  jealousy  and  suspicion  against  her,  still  he 
Tisely  deprecated  her  imprisonment  in  England,  as  alike  impolitic  and 
dishonourable.' 

Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  the  detention  of  Iter  unfortunate  guest, 
Huicavoured,  by  all  the  means  she  could  devise,  to  obtain  possession  of 
Mary's  infant  son,  the  heir,  as  he  subsequently  proved,  of  both  their 
realms.     Could  she  have  succeeded  in  getting  this  babe  into  her  hands, 
the  would  then  have  had  every  living  creature  who  stood  in  the  line  of 
the  regal  succession  in  her  power.     The  broken-hearted  lady  Katharine 
Gray  was  dead,  but  her  orphan  infants,  though  stigmatized  as  illegiti- 
icate.  were  still  regarded  by  a  strong  party,  whom  the  queen  could 
neither  silence  nor  awe,  as  the  representatives  of  the  line  to  which  the 
crown  had  been  entailed  by  Henry  VIII.     There  had  been  an  attempt 
by  liailes,  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  to  advocate  the  claims  of  these 
cMildren  to  the  succession.     Elizabeth'^s  acute  minister,  Nicholas  Bacon, 
vas  implicated'  in  this  project,  and  had  been  for  a  time  under  the  cloud 
of  the  royal  displeasure.     The  presence  of  the  heir-male  of  the  elder 
line,  under   the   immediate   tutelage   of  Elizabeth,  would    efTectually 
Mience  the  partizans  of  the  persecuted  descendants  of  the  house  of  Suf- 
ii'lk.  besides  guarding  the  sovereign  from  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
ihe  royal  line  of  Lenox-Stuart.     Murray  would  not,  however,  resign 
L'le  infant  prince,  in  whose  name  alone  he  could  exercise  the  regal 
mh  er  of  Scotland ;  for  well  he  knew  that  Klizabetli^s  next  stop  would 
V  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Scotland,  under  the  pretence  of  asserting 
:he  rights  of  the  lawful  heir.     Independently  of  this,  her  favourite  pro- 
j'^cL  Elizabeth,  as  the  umpire  chosen  to  decide  the  controversy  between 
Mary  Stuart  and  the  faction  by  whom  that  queen  iiad  been  dethroned, 
•iifi  branded  with  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder,  had  a  mighty  po- 
iiiical  advantage  in  her  power,  if  she  could  have  resolved  to  fultil  her 
promises  of  friendship  and  protection  to  her  hapless  kinswoman.     She 
Has  exactly  in  that  position  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  name  her 
own  terms  with  Mary,  as  the  price  of  re-establishing  her  on  the  tiirone 
of  Scotland.     The  predominant  faction,  for  it  was  no  more,  (^ since  Mary 
iikd  a  strong  party  in  her  favour,  ready  to  peril  all  in  her  behalf,  and 
otliers  willing  to  befriend  her,  yet  fearing  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
malice  of  her  enemies,  unless  some  visible  protection  encouraged  them,) 

*  N*e  the  Le Iters  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  edited  by  Agues  Strickland,  new 
edition,  vol  ii.,  Sir  F.  Knolly's  Letter  in  Appendix. 
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dareil  not  have  acietl  in  opposhion  to  the  fiai  of  the  arm<td  unpin  ihcj 
liad  chosen,  whose  troops  were  ready  lo  pour  over  the  border,  and  vtrt 
then  nceupied  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  froiilieni.  Ehiabclh  ciiuld 
liave  negnliated  a  |urdnn  I'ui  har  old  confederates  and  pensioners — eould 
have  replaced  3Iary  la  a  inodenle  exercise  of  the  re^t  power  of  Scot- 
land, and  eslablisheil  herwlf  in  the  dignity  maintained  by  the  mutiarcha 
of  England  in  llie  olden  times,  even  that  of  Breiwalda,  or  pariimuniiu 
suEctain,  of  the  Briunnir.  empire.  She  preferred  gratifying  personal  re- 
venge to  the  a^niiidixenieii:  "'  '"-  :«alin,  and  the  exallnlion  uf  hn 
ghiry  both  as  a  eovereig'n  and  »  xuuian,  and  cnmmiiied  an  eni)rmow 
political  blunder,  ai  well  aa  a  crime,  by  the  useless  lurpiiude  of  tm 
conduct  to  Mary  StuarL 

From  the  moment,  too,  that  she  resolved  on  the  unjusliliBble  deten- 
tion of  the  royal  fugitive,  her  own  peace  of  mind  was  forfeited  ;  shs  h«d 
sown  the  hydra's  teeth  in  the  hitherto  peaceful  soil  of  her  own  raaloif 
and  they  sprang  up  to  vex  her  with  plots,  foreign  and  domestic,  opM 
revolts,  and  secret  ronfederacies,  in  which  her  ancient  nnbiliiv  w«ra 
deeply  involved.  The  loving  welcome  that  merry  Carlisle  and  ili 
neighbouring  magnates,  the  chiralric  aristocracy  of  the  border,  had 
given  lo  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown, 
early  filled  Elizabeth  and  her  council  with  jealous  uneasiness,  and  Haiy 
was  removed,  sorely  against  her  will,  to  Boltou  Castle,  in  Yorkshin^ 
the  seat  of  lord  Scroop,  to  whose  charge  she  was  consigned.' 

In  August,  contrary  to  her  first  decision,  and  to  the  advice  of  ha 
laithful  councillors,  Mary  agreed  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  decision  of 
the  English  commissioners  appointed  by  Ellizabeih.  The  confereneei 
were  opened  at  York,  where  Murray  and  his  confederates  urged  DOl 
only  their  old  accusations  against  their  sovereign,  but  proiluced  the  Gu^ 
famed  silver-gilt  casket  and  its  contents,  the  sonnets  and  letters  whiell 
they  asserted  Mary  had  written  to  Bothwell.'  They  refused  to  allow 
Mary  herself  lo  see  these,  neither  was  she  permitted  to  appear,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  earnest  desire,  to  confront  and  cross-question  her  accD- 
sets.  So  impressed,  however,  was  the  president  of  the  commission,  iIm 
premier  peer  of  England,  Elizabeth's  maternal  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  of  the  innocence  of  the  Scottish  queen,  that  he  was  willing  lo 
trust  his  own  honour  in  her  hands,  and  aciuslly  pronounced  the  fulleit 
aentence  of  acquittal  that  mortal  judge  could  do,  by  seeking  her  for  hil 
wife.  It  ts  true,  thai  he  had  seen  her  at  Carlisle,  and  was  captivated  by 
her  beauty ;  but  if  any  portion  of  the  horrible  and  vulgar  letters  purport- 
ing  to  have  been  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  could  have  been  proved, 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  breast  of  Norfolk  must  have  been  the  resull 
which  would  have  taught  him  lo  regard  her  with  sentiments  of  horror 
instead  of  the  love  and  reverence  for  her  virtues,  which  attended  him  to 
the  block,  and  was  tranemitled  by  him  as  a  legacy  to  his  equally  unfor- 
Uuiate  son,  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel.     Elizabeth  herself,  after  she  had  co*- 

■  Lahanoff'i  Chrcrnolocjr.     Letter*  of  Msry.  Queen  or  Scots. 
'For  particiilan  of  Ibes^.  toe  Letter*  o(  Mnry,  Qiippn  of  Scots,  voL  i.,  naw  edi 
Hoa,  pp.  129  to  142,  and  Tyitet  the  Eldei'i  Qitseiuiuoa. 
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odered  the  evideocee,  pronouaced  that  she  had  seen  nothing  proved  on 
dther  side,  and  broke  up  the  conferences. 

As  early  as  November,  1566,  Norfolk  disclosed  to  Maitland  his  desire 
of  a  union  with  the  captive  queen,  and  sufiered  himself  to  be  deluded  by 
bit  pretended  friendship,  and  the  wiles  of  the  treacherous  Leicester  and 
Murray,  who  induced  him  to  believe  that  they  were  desirous  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  pass.  The  project  was  revealed  by  them  to  Elizabeth^ 
who  caused  Mary  to  be  immediately  transferred  from  the  keeping  of  lord 
Scroop,  whoee  lady  was  the  sister  of  the  enamoured  duke,  to  the  gloomy 
and  noxious  fortress  of  Tutbury,  where  she  was  subjected  to  many 
liarsh  reetiainls,  her  train  diminished,  and  herself  placed  under  the  un- 
gende  gaolersbip  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Shrewsbury.* 

The  letters  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  unrol  a  long  diary  of  concealed 
histoiy.'  The  injustice  with  which  Elizabeth  treated  her  hapless  heiress 
teems  to  have  produced  most  baleful  fruits  to  whoever  partook  of  it. 
The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  himself  was  greatly  to  be  pitied ;  he  was  more 
honourable  and  humane  than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  most  la- 
mentably he  entreated  his  royal  mistress  to  relieve  him  of  his  charge. 
Elizabeth,  who  cantoned  Mary  and  her  attendants  on  him,  because  she 
was  jealous  of  the  report  of  his  enormous  wealth,  at  first  either  refused 
to  pay  him  anything  for  the  board  of  the  royal  captive  and  her  followers, 
or  paid  him  very  meanly,  and  the  magnificent  earl  was  forced  to  raise 
piteous  plaints  of  poverty,  and  of  being  utterly  devoured,  whenever  he 
dunned  for  remittances  to  Leicester  or  Cecil.  The  earl  was,  in  truth, 
converted  into  a  wretched  gaoler,  who  mflicted  and  received  a  life  of 
domestic  misery.  His  intriguing,  proud,  and  cruel  wife,  whose  temper 
could  not  be  restramed  by  any  power  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  soon 
became  jealous  of  the  lovely  and  fascinating  prisoner,  and  led  her  hus- 
band, a  noble  of  exemplary  gravity  and  a  grandsire,  a  terrible  life.  The 
reports  that  originated  from  his  own  fireside  caused  Elizabeth  to  be  ex- 
cenlingly  sus<picious,  in  her  turn,  of  the  stout  earl,  on  whom  she  set 
spieis,  who  reported  his  minutest  actions. 

Writers  have  been  found  to  justify  the  injurious  treatment  to  which 
Mar}'  Stuart  was  subjected  in  England,  on  the  plea  that  she,  as  a  foreign 
sovereign,  might,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  be  constituted  a  prisoner,  be- 
cause she  entered  Elizabeth's  realm  without  having  obtained  permission 
to  do  so.  Cecil,  her  great  enemy,  far  from  using  so  paltry  an  excuse, 
has  written  in  his  barristerial  argument  on  her  side,  ^^  She  is  to  be  helped 
because  she  came  willingly  into  the  realm,  upon  trust  of  the  queen's 
majesty."  Secondly,  he  says,  and  this  convicts  Elizabeth  of  perfidy, 
which  requires  no  comment,  ^^She  trusted  in  the  queen's  majesty's 
help,  because  she  had,  in  her  trouble,  received  many  messages  to  that 
efiecu"  * 

If  all  the  pens  in  the  world  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  Eliza- 
beth's conduct,  they  could  not  obliterate  the  stain  which  that  incontro- 
vertible record  of  her  treachery  has  led  upon  her  memory. 

•^<'ff  LaUinoti'H  Clinmolojfy.     L<»iH'r3  of  3!ury,  Queen  of  Scot:». 

■  riify  liirm  llie  ino.-t  iiiiportnnt  fonlnro  of  Lo<l;:eV  lllu>trations  of  BrU.  Hist. 

*  Cecil  ■  Soieifjjro  liegitm  tvotorum  e(  coutru  Keijiimm  tSco\oium/u\  AtMivMSiL 
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In  jiixticii  la  Elizabeth,  Iiowever,  be  it  reeonled,  that  when  the  eoao- 
te«9  of  Lenox,  wiih  pBSsintiaie  tears,  presented  a  petition  to  htir.  entmt- 
ing,  in  tiie  name  of  herself  and  husband,  thai  ihe  queen  of  Scoib  mii;'hl 
be  proceeded  against  for  the  death  of  their  sod,  lord  Damlej,  the  iuiii< 
ral  eiihjeci  of  the  Enfjlish  soverei^,  her  majesty,  after  graciously  sooih* 
iog  the  afflirted  mother,  told  her,  "  that  she  rould  not,  wiilioui  eTideni 
proof,  arcuae  a  piinceas,  and  her  near  kinswoman,  of  so  great  a  rrima, 
vifnilieaiiily  reminding  her  that  the  times  were  eril,  and  halted  blinil, 

imputing  often  otTences  lo  persoi '  "~"'ted  rank  of  which  they  wer« 

innoceiii.^' '  The  cojnieas  of  L^..ui  waa  ulltmalely  convinceO  that  faei 
daaghter- in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  wholly  guiltless  of  Damltry't 
death,  and  continued    till  she  died,  in  friendly  correepoDdeac«  wll^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Blizabeih's  deportment  to  (brPiKn  nmbastailnri  —  Her  flrrt  interview  wiih  t« 
Hodie  Fenekin  —  Her  coqiieitLsh  rernurk*  on  Philip  of  Spain  —  She  puU  tha 
Spanish  nmbatsailor  under  arrest — Gtrnpareg  Alva's  lelier  to  a  Valeniine — 
Speaks  angrilf  of  the  queen  of  Scot* — Writes  lo  (hat  princess — Warns  tha 
duke  of  Notfolk— Negoiiaiions  for  Eliiabeth's  marriage  with  the  kinc  of  Franca 
— Flattery  of  the  ambassailoi — Indecorum  of  Leicester  at  Flizabetli'g  toilet— 
Remonsirances  of  llif  noblfs  on  the  same— Attest  of  Norfolk— Norihern  rebel- 
lion — Eliisbelhs  poem — Her  sanguinary  orilers — Eli/jbetli  eicommunJcaled 
by  Pius  V. — Conspiracies  against  her-~Attempta  lo  renew  matrimonial  tiralf 
with  the  archduke^ Anger  at  his  marriage — Henri  of  Anjou  proposed  to  her — 
Her  wiahofacceptinghim— Demurs  of  her  council— Her  aoRcr— Confidenoii 
remarks  to  her  ladiej— Her  visit  lo  Sir  Thomas  Gresham— Names  the  Royal 
Eichani^e — Her  coiiver«iiion  with  the  French  ambassador  on  marriage — Hn 
new  favourite,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton — Her  angry  leiter  to  the  bishop  of  Btf 
—  Iniiignes  against  her  marriage — Reluctance  of  her  suitor — His  uncouneoiit 
observaiions —  Rluabetli's  remarks  on  the  poruait  of  the  queen  of  France- 
Forbids  George  Strickland  to  appear  in  his  place  in  parliament  —  Contuna- 
ciOHsneiJ  nf  ihe  duke  nf  Anjou— Veial ion  of  his  nioibet— Archduke  Rodotph 
offers  to  Elizabeth- Flnlieties  of  the  French  anibaa^dor  —  Elizabeth  Modi 
her  ponrail  lo  Anjoo  —  Her  remarks  on  hi.«  porirait — Fills  her  work-ha.<kFt 
with  apricots  for  the  French  ambassador — Her  message  to  him — Sends  him  * 
■tag  slain  by  herself- Manner  of  Elizabeth >  visit  to  Hunsdon  House. 

Elizabeth,  f^nerally  speaking,  appears,  like  Talleymnd,  to  hare 
considered  that  the  chief  use  of  language  was  to  conceal  her  real  mean- 

'Camdens  Elizabeth. 

*Se«  Queen  of  Scots'  LeUen  on  thii  mtqect,  edited  by  Apies  Strickland,  tcL 
ft.  new  edition,  p.  7, 
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mi;.  The  ioTolTed  and  m3r8tified  style  of  her  letters  proves  tlist  such 
was  the  case ;  and  in  consequence,  she  frequently  deceived  those  whom 
it  was  her  interest  to  enlighten — namely,  her  own  ambassadors  and 
deputies.  On  the  other  hand,  her  artifices  amounted  to  mannerism,  and 
vere  quickly  penetrated  by  the  representatives  of  other  sovereigns  whom 
she  adroiiled  to  personal  conferences. 

With  all  her  pride  and  caution,  she  was  a  great  talker,  and  very  ex- 
citable. Jt  was  no  difficult  matter  to  put  her  in  a  passion,  and  then  she 
rpoke  her  mind  freely  enough,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  reports  of  the 
rarious  ambassadors  resident  at  her  court.  Her  vanity  and  coquetry,  if 
skilfully  played  upon,  often  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
and  rendered  her  communicative  on  some  points  on  which  private  gen- 
tlewomen generally  maintained  some  degree  of  reserve.  The  reader 
has  seen  the  free  and  easy  terms  on  which  sir  James  Melville  contrived 
to  establish  himself  with  this  haughty  princess,  and  the  singular  confi* 
dences  with  which,  both  slie  and  Leicester,  fovoured  two  successive 
French  ambassadors,  de  Foys  and  La  For^t ;  the  recent  publication  of 
the  despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  enables  us  to  unfold  many  a  rich 
»cene  between  that  statesman  and  our  royal  heroine,  which  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  translated  from  the  original  French,  and  interwoven  in  her 
hioeraphy.* 

Elizabetli  honoured  this  ambassador,  who  was  one  of  the  deepest  in- 
triguers of  the  age,  and  of  course  one  of  the  most  agreeable  flatterers, 
with  an  audience  at  Hampton  Court,  November  14th,  1568.  She  gave 
faun  a  very  gracious  reception,  but  expressed  some  regret  for  the  de- 
parture of  La  For^t,  of  whom  she  made  honourable  mention.  She  made 
panicniar  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  Icing  of  France,  and  the  queen 
mother,  and  asked,  ^  If  it  were  true  that  they  had  been  visited  with  the 
heavy  affliction  of  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  of  France  ?'' 
La  Mothe  replied,  ^  that  it  was  only  too  true  that  their  majesties  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  that  they  and  their  whole  court  were  in 
mourning  on  that  sorrowful  occasion,  which  was  the  reason  why  he 
presented  himself  before  her  majesty  in  that  dress."  Elizabeth,  like  her 
father  and  her  brother  Edward,  entertained  the  greatest  aversion  to  the 
light  of  ^  doole,"  or  anything  that  could  remind  her  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  life.*  She  was  pleased,  however,  to  make  a  very  courteous 
response,  and  said,  ^  that  she  regretted  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Spain 
with  all  her  heart,  and  that  she  should  wear  mourning  for  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  her  sister,  and  that  she  felt  very  much  for  their  majesties, 
knowing  for  a  certainty  how  great  their  sorrow  must  be  for  this  sad 
e?ent ;  and  she  prayed  God  to  give  them  some  otiier  good  consolation 
in  compensation  for  their  loss."  She  observed,  ^^  that  she  had  not  yet 
been  informed  of  this  misfortune,  either  by  the  king  of  Spain  or  his 
tmbassador :  for  if  she  had  had  the  proper  intimation  of  it,  she  would 

'The  literary  world  is  ii.Jebted  to  the  learning,  research,  and  industry  of  J. 
PuTton  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  the  piihlicRtinn  in  rnodprn  French  of  iliis  vnliml>1e  cwi- 
tribntion  to  the  hiitfory  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  royal  couteinporariei  of 
Fmnrc  nnd  Scotland. 

'?ee  Life  of  Jmne  Sefmoat,  vol.  ir, 
roL  17.  —  Id 
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lia»e  hsd  riie  olisev|iiiM  of  ihe  qiipen  of  Spain  rclfbratfd  in  Englnnt}.  u 
wetl  S3  el-eM-here."  These  compliindiUiry  s'llfmiiiiin"  in  honour  nFthfl 
departed  rBlholic  qiipen,  were  perf'irmnl  accoriling  to  the  rrlea  of  ihe 
protesinnl  church  nf  Engtttnd,  in  St  Paura  Cnilicilrnl,  in  the  samr  man* 
aer  that  ihe  ubveijiiies  of  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Ihose  of  ihe  pmpcrar 
had  formerly  berii  celehraieil  there  by  her  command. 

Elizabeth  tolil  the  French  ambassador  ihal  fhe  had  "  paiJ  this  respect 
to  lUe  memory  of  the  queeri  of  Spain,  om  of  regard  to  her  molhrr.  ihe 
qucen-regenl  of  France,  and  I  ..     .      -^ 

all  Chrimendom  had  cause  U 
self  hail  [iaiened  with  li 


rirwies  by  the  comiiess  of  Fe 
Mrvice,  who  haJ  recently  con 
late  majesty  was  now  one  of  t 
a  Tery  holy  queen  on  earth  ^'^ 
write  to  the  qneen  of  France. 
obsequies  more  than  a  month  ago, 

>t  llioug'hl 


;harle«  IX.."  and  added,  ''thai 
'«  princess,  and  that  she  hH- 
,fi...,,  which  had  been  given  of  her 
sh  lady,  formerly  in  her  own 
),and  she  doubted  not  bolhvr 
angel*  in  heaven,  having  hrm 
lyed  monsienr  de  la  Moihe  W 
II  tad  given  ordera  for  the  nid 
[though  iheSpani-ih  ambairador  had 
the  ifeath  of  the  qtippn  lo  her,  ami 
that  she  had  even  sent  to  remind  him  that  it  was  the  custom  on  such  an 
occasion  lo  notify  it  officiRlly,  either  by  a  letter  or  a  gentleman  sent  er- 
press  for  the  purpose."  Feuelon  said,  "  he  imagined  the  duke  of  Alva 
had  the  letter  already  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose.^'  Elizabeth 
coqueltishiy  rejoined  with  a  smile,  "  that  she  supposed  the  king  of  Spain 
did  not  wish  to  write  to  her,  or  rather  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  de- 
tained the  letter,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  not  quite  decent,  that  to 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  his  wife,  he  should  he  sending  lettera 
to  an  unmarried  girl,  like  her,  but  that  the  had  waiied  still  some  days* 
and  then  ordered  the  obsequies  for  the  deceased  queen  to  be  made." 

** I  thanked  her,"  says  monsieur  de  la  Moihe  Fcnelon,  ''and  only 
added,  that  the-  king  <^  Spain  was  still  young  enough  to  take  a  fourtli 
wife," ' 

Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  on  terms  aj^roaching  to  open  hostility 
with  Spain.  She  had  opened  her  arms  as  a  protectress  to  the  fugilirei 
of  the  reformed  faith,  whom  the  cruellies  of  the  terrible  Alva,  in  die 
Low  Countries,  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes.  The  persecuted 
Hollanders  fondly  regarded  her  as  the  representative  of  her  royal  ao- 
eestress,  queen  Philippe,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  William,  conol  of 
Hcdiand  and  HainaulL  The  first  movements  of  the  furious  war  which 
aepanited  ''  those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised,"  frorti  the  crown  erf* 
Spain,  commenced  in  this  year.* 

Meenttnie,  Oizabeth's  embassador  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  Dr.  Hid, 
whom  she  had  not  inaptly  termed  a  man  gonse,  insteail  of  attending  to 
the  business  of  his  legation,  had,  in  a  lit  of  spiritual  Qnixnlism,  defifi) 
the  Pope,  in  such  undiplomatic  terms  of  vitupeialion,  that  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  appearing  at  the  court  of  his  catholic  majesty,  and  banished 
to  a  very  uncivilized  village,  where  he  was  compelled  to  hear  mast.' 

•Drpfchea  de  la  Motbe  F'tnelun,  vo\.  i. 
'LoJge'u  JIl Ultra lioiu,  vol.  i.,  p.  4<j&.  'Cundni. 
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Tht  Englidh  ttng  had  also  been  insulted  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the 
■tiarV  and  capture  of  three  ships  in  the  fleet  of  the  mercantile  aclven- 
tarers,  commanded  by  the  famous  —  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  the  in- 
baious  sir  John  Hawkins,  since  he  was  the  first  man  who  brought  the 
odious  stain  of  the  slave-trade  on  this  nation — a  traffic  that  to  her  eternal 
di$ffFace  was  sanctioned  —  nay,  even  encouraged,  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  high  spirit  of  this  princess  was  greatly  chafed  at  the  twofold  affi-ont 
ilie  and  her  subjects  had  received  from  Spain,  nor  was  it  long  before  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  reprisals. 

Four  Spanish  vessels  bound  to  Flanders,  laden  with  specie,  were 
rhaeed  by  French  pirates  into  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  and 
Southampton.  Don  Guerran  d^Espes,  the  new  Spanish  amb&ssador,  ap* 
plied  to  the  English  government  for  further  protection  for  these  vessels, 
which  was  granted ;  but  the  French  adventurers  having  made  a  fresh 
iiiempt  to  seize  the  ships,  the  queen  ordered  tiie  treasure  to  be  brought 
to  London,  for  she  had  ascertained  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  com- 
pany of  Genoese  merchants,  who  were  about  to  establish  a  bank  at  Ant- 
werp, and  to  assist  Alva  with  a  loan.  No  sooner  did  she  understand 
thu  arrangement,  than  she  determined  to  frustrate  it,  by  appropriating 
the  loan  to  her  own  use.  D''Espes,  in  great  anger,  informed  Alva,  of 
the  seizure  of  the  money ;  and  Alva,  exasperated  at  the  disappointment, 
wrote  a  brief  and  peremptory  letter  to  Elizabeth,  demanding  restitution. 
She  replied,  very  coolly,  "that  she  understood  the  treasure  was  private 
property*  and  had  borrowed  it ;  but  if  the  king  of  Spain  could  prove 
thai  it  belonged  to  him,  she  would  restore  it.^' 

Alva  retorted,  by  laying  an  embargo  on  all  English  subjects  and  Eng- 
lish property  in  Antwerp;  and  Elizabeth,  not  to  be  outdone,  put  all  the 
Spanianls  in  her  dominions  under  arrest,  not  even  excepting  the  person 
of  the  ambassador,  whom  she  constituted  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
and  appointed  three  gentlemen  of  her  court  to  keep  guard  over  him.^ 

The  French  ambassador,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  who  visited  Eliza- 
beth a  few  days  after  these  events,  gives  the  following  amusing  par- 
ticulars of  his  conversations  with  her  at  that  period :  "  Her  majesty,'' 
tevs  he«  ^  was  then  at  Hampton  Court,  and  apparently  full  of  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  lady  Knollys,  her  cousin,  whom  she  loved  better  than 
ail  the  women  in  the  world ;  notwithstanding  which,  she  favoured  me 
wiih  a  gracious  reception,  and  after  saying  a  few  words  expressive  of 
the  regret  she  felt  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  relative,  observing  that  the 
mournmg  habit  which  she  had  assumed  Ci)uld  manifest  but  a  small  part 
of  the  greatness  of  her  grief,  she  demanded  incontinently  of  me  the 
oews."' 

The  ambassador  proceeded  to  detail  to  her,  matters  of  which  she  was 
'ioubUess  as  well,  if  not  better  informed  than  himself — namely,  the  re- 
cent movements  of  the  warring  parties  in  France.  On  which  she  pro- 
tested her  great  affection  for  the  king,  his  master,  and  said,  "she  prayed 
God  that  she  might  hear  better  news  of  his  afPairs,  than  that  which  had 
been  tuld  her  within  the  last  two  days,  which  made  her  regret  tliat  his 


'  Ca/nden ;  DepScbcs  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon. 
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mujpNiy  hni)  (1pi<|)i<p(l  her  counwl,  although  it  was  but  that  of  a  woman 
wliidi  ^ll■'  hud  ifivrii  liim,  fur  the  puarc  at  hii  reatm." ' 

ij)ir  <-x|>ri-'uicil  lit-rM-lf  Bliarply  against  the  authon  and  fomenlera  of 
wani,  sayiiie.  "  thai  princes  oui;ht  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  such,  as  en^ 
mien  to  tlieinw-lvt-K,  and  pcniicioua  lo  iheir  slates."  Then  she  spoke  of 
tlie  Spaiiiiih  ainbu^saduri  -  who  hail,"  she  raid,  *^  already  kindled  a  war 
bvtweeii  Ilia  n]H!<lFr'ii  counlry,  and  hers ;"  adding,  that  ^  she  had  been  de- 
ceived in  tliai  |M.'rsiinai{e,  having  always  considered  him  as  rery  honest 
and  moderate,  ami  could  never  liave  thought  that,  while  she  was  treat- 
iiiK  fo  ci>urteuu!<ly  wiili  him  on  the  affiiir  of  the  Spanish  rialla,  be  had, 
by  hia  h'tiers  i,i>f  which  she  luul  a  copy)  caused  the  seizure  of  the  goods 
and  persfMis  ol  ilie  Kiiglisli,  at  Antwerp." 

Slif  complained  sImi,  ^  that  he  bad  writleit  of  her  in  ■  different  miD- 
iter  from  what  he  ouglil,  he  having  named  her  Oriana,'  in  some  of  his 
letlers ',  at  wliirh  ithe  was  so  indignant,  Diat,  if  lie  ha<)  been  her  subject, 
she  iviiiild  huvc  pursued  him  with  ihe  ulmnst  rigour  of  the  law.  The 
duki!  i>f  .Alva  hud  been  loo  hasty  in  believing  him;  and  of  him,  the 
duke,  Khe  must  say.  thai  he  had  behaved  both  arrogantly  and  lirblly; 
arrogaiiily.  in  having  only  deigned  to  write  her  one  little  letter,  wTtich," 
pursues  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  "the  mid  laily  compared  to  ■  Valen- 
I   expression   which   r>ne  wmilil  sciirccly  havp  eipcctod   from 
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Ibr  the  worid  oflbnd  an  unmanied  princess  like  her;  neither,  for  the 
«me  cause,  should  she  quarrel  with  him  who  was  on  that  pursuit." 

She  replied,  with  a  smile,  ^^  that  she  could  he  very  well  assured  of 
the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  she  might  have  married  him  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  if  she  had  chosen.''  ^ 

La  Moihe  seriously  remonstrated  with  her,  on  the  rash  step  she  had 
token  in  airesting  the  Spanish  ambassador,  telling  her,  ^^  that  since  God 
had  estabiished  the  kingdoms,  and  powers  of  the  world,  ambassadors 
lad  always  been  respected,  and  their  persons  held  inviolate;  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiercest  wars,  care  had  been  taken  not  to  touch  them, 
or  to  treat  their  persons  otherwise  than  honourably,  that  she  had  ac- 
cepted this  gentleman  as  the  representative  of  a  great  king,  and  ought  to 
be  cautious  in  what  she  did  with  regard  to  him.  Not,"  continued  La 
Mothe,  ^  that  he  has  requested  me  to  plead  for  him,  but  because  we 
both  bold  the  like  office  towards  your  majesty ;  and  therefore  I  entreat 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  visit  him,  at  least  once  a  week,  in  the  pres- 
loce  of  gentlemen  who  have  him  in  ward." 

She  replied,  ^  that  seeing  the  terms  on  which  D'Espes  had  been  the 
means  of  placing  her  with  the  king,  his  master,  she  had  taken  measures 
Ibr  his  protection,  lest  he  should  be  attacked  ;  but  she  had  merely  con- 
fined him  to  his  lodgings,  under  the  guard  of  three  gentlemen,  whom 
ihe  had  commanded  to  bear  themselves  courteously  towards  him.  That 
foraierly,  on  a  less  occasion,  her  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  had  been 
much  worse  treated  in  France."  She  then  prayed  La  Mothe  not  to 
visit  him  for  some  days,  because  she  would  not  be  seen  to  approve  or 
jnstify  any  of  the  evil  he  had  done,  by  permitting  him  to  be  visited  by 
a  person  who  represented  the  king  of  France. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1 568 ;  on  the 
94th  arrived  an  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  named  Assolveville,  to 
enter  into  explanations  with  the  queen,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
misunderstanding.  Elizabeth  was  encouraged  by  this  indication  of  pla- 
cability, to  assume  a  more  offensive  attitude,  and  to  show  that  she  was 
prepared  for  war,  and  that  she  considered  it  was  already  commenced. 
Before  Assolveville  could  present  his  credentials,  she  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  at  Rochester,  where  he  was  detained  two  days,  that  he  might 
tee  her  grand  arsenal,  the  activity  of  her  military  preparations,  and  the 
great  number  of  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  building  her  mighty 
ships  of  war  at  Chatham.  She  then  had  him  conducted  to  London, 
separated  him  from  all  his  people,  and  placed  him  in  a  lodging  of  her 
ovn  providing,  under  a  strict  guard,  without  allowing  him  to  see  or 
speak  to  any  one,  much  less  the  Spanish  ambassador,  with  whom  he 
vu  of  course  desirous  of  conferring,  before  he  proceeded  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  queen.* 

Assolveville,  guessing  what  the  event  would  be,  had  previously  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  D'Espes,  which  he  smuggled  to  him  under  cover  to  the 
French  ambassador,  and  another  addressed  to  queen  Elizabeth,  request- 
iog  to  be  informed  of  the  time  and  place,  where  lie  might  present  his 


*  Dep^chn  de  la  Mothe  Fenehn.  ^  \\3m\. 
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ernfeniMl*.  »»,  however,  was  forcibly  torn  by  Cecil,  fmiB  di6  IhaJ 
(ir  ilie  SpiiiBii  gentleman,  wlio  was  wsliing  in  llie  queen'a  preMiMe- 
r.lmniber  for  ad  opportuniiy  of  prpBejiung  it,  warnine;  Uim,  ntdtiy 
cnougb,  not  to  be  fouoil  there  any  more.  The  objerl  o(  nil  thif  wu,  m 
compel  the  poor  envoy  lo  unfolij  hi«  business  lu  aoine  of  llie  C4mncil, 
before  he  haJ  received  his  cue  from  his  own  ainbassailcir,  who  was  atJU 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  house;  but  Assolveville,  with  laudable  ubsiuiam', 
refused  to  open  his  lips  to  any  one,  till  hs  had  commuiiicated  wub 
D'Espes. 

Ehaabeih,  meaiitime,  iiidit  iie  letter  to  Philip  IL,  in  Luio, 

in  which,  alter  comniendi:  ^.   the  care  «he  had  laLoa  "to 

save  his  money  Irom  the  pi  il  out  of  danger,^'  the  impoUd 

all  that  the  duke  of  Alve  issBilar  had  done,  t»  th«  oril 

roiinsel  of  (hose  who  woi  a  breach  in  the  amity  anil  good 

faith  which  had  hitherto  t: 

Philip,  however,  aasum  ,  and  approved  of  all  that  fatd 

been  done  by  Alva  and  i.  emanded  the  reelituuon  ef  U* 

money,  under  the  threat  of  a  war.  tiizabelh  was  ai  thai  monienl  to  »n 
Bwk-Ward  pred  ieament ;  she  had,  by  her  iutrigues  with  the  iusurgenla  ia 
France,  so  embroiled  herself  with  that  govennneni,  that  ho^tiliiiet  ap- 
peared inevitable,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  a  fannidable  rebellion  wm  or- 
ganizing' among  the  old  catholic  nobility  in  her  own  realm,  while  btr 
merchanU  Intidly  complained  of  the  injury  done  lo  coaimerce  by  At 
•eJEures  of  English  property,  which  had  been  heedlessly  protrokod  ifl 
the  ports  of  France  and  Spain. 

In  fact,  il  appeared  scarcely  possible  lo  aroid  a  war  with  both.  Euk 
sovereign  complained  of  mutual  grievances.  Elizabeth  aided  the  qiUtB 
of  Navarre  incipiently,  her  subjects  helped  her  openly,  and  this  prioceM 
was  virtually  queen  of  the  south,  and  of  all  the  Prolestanis  jn  FianWi 
The  goldsmiths  in  Elngland,  it  was  supposed,  had  lent  the  queen  of  Nt- 
varre  money  on  her  jewels;  and.  after  the  disasirous  battle  of  Monew- 
tour,  Elizabeth  had  otlered,  in  case  ihe  king  of  FrTUicc  proved  too  slnMJ 
foi  the  protesianl  raune.  to  give  refuge  lo  her  and  her  daughter  Cuhc- 
rine.  the  princess  of  Conde,  and  her  little  ones  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  France,  by  way  of  reprisal,  suppoRed 
'  Ihe  paitizans  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  regarded  as  the  rigbiful 
qneen  by  most  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  British  islands. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  La  Mothe  Feneton,  in  an  audience  wtih 
Elizabeth,  informed  her  that  a  gentleman,  in  the  service  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  had  complained  to  him  of  the  rigour  with  which  his  royal  mtt' 
iress  had  been  treated,  on  her  compulsoiy  removal  from  Bolton  to  Titl- 
bury.  His  excellency,  with  manly  plainness,  represented,  ^  that  those 
who  advised  her  majesty  lo  ptil  con.straint,  not  only  on  the  will,  bol  lk< 
Toval  person  of  a  sovereign  and  her  kinswoman,  made  her  do  a  wrong 
to  her  own  repiitaiion."  He  then  besought  her  ^  to  cause  the  Sootiith 
queen  to  be  Iresied  in  such  a  manner,  in  the  place  where  she  had  coai- 
pelled  her  to  go,  that  she  might  have  occasion  lo  speak  of  ber  with 
praise  in  her  letters  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France."* 
'DifpSiibe^  d<   I*  M'.tie  Fenelon,  vol.  l.  'lUi,  p.  1S£. 
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ieih  repliedy  with  some  choler, ''  that  she  had  neither  used  force 
ence  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  having  merely  removed  her  to  a 
bere  she  would  be  better  treated  than  at  Bolton^  where  all  the 
ies  of  life  were  scarce."    She  also  gave,  as  a  reason  for  what 

done,  that  Mary  had  written  into  Scotland  a  letter  which  had 
to  her  iiands,  requiring  some  of  the  lords  of  her  country  to  take 
and  make  an  inroad  to  where  she  was  at  Bolton — ^that  she  had, 
ime  letter,  accused  her  of  having  treated  with  the  earl  of  Murray 
him  declared  legitimate,  with  several  other  things  equally  false. 
lelh  told  La  Mothe,  that  he  might  assure  their  majesties  of 
hat  the  queen  of  Scots  received  nothing  else  but  good  treatment 
Mids ;  and  although  it  was  not  for  her  to  render  account  to  any 
n  the  world  for  her  actions,  it  was  her  wish  to  justify  herself  to 
rorld  in  respect  to  her  usage  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  all  other 
might  know  that  she  proceeded  with  such  rectitude  that  she  had 
B  to  change  her  pale  hue  for  anything  that  could  be  brought 
her  on  that  account.  ^  Would  to  GmI,''  added  she,  '^  that  the 
r  Scots  had  no  more  occasion  to  blush  at  that  which  could  be 
her." 

othe  replied,  ^  that  her  majesty  had  it  in  her  power  to  convince 
id  of  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the  adversaries  of  the  said 
d  to  explain  all  that  they  could  urge  against  her;  and  if  she 
the  duty  of  queen  to  queen,  and  relation  to  relation  prescribed, 
.  prove  that  she  was  innocent  of  all  the  unkindness  that  had 
puted  to  her." 

>eth,  instead  of  making  any  direct  reply  to  this  home  stroke, 
observed,  ^^  that  she  had  never  had  any  praise  from  the  queen  of 
*  any  of  the  good  offices  she  had  rendered  her,"  and  then  turned 
rersation  to  the  subject  of  Kouen,  and  the  seizure  that  had  been 

English  property  by  the  French  government, 
another  occasion,"  says  La  Mothe,  '^  she  told  me  that  she  had 
una  to  be  more  than  a  good  mother  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  yet 
the  contrary,  had  continually  practised  intriguea  in  her  kingdom 
[ler,  and  that  those  who  did  not  know  how  to  behave  to  a  good 
merited  no  other  than  the  cruellest  step-dame.  She  then  sum- 
her  council  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  to  whom  she  recited  in 
most  o(  what  I  had  told  her,  and  the  reply  she  made  me.  Then 
red  in  English  many  complaints  of  tlie  queen  of  Scots ;  and,  in 
on,  menaced  the  most  active  and  greatest  among  them  with 
ade  shorter  by  the  head."  * 

ierce  jealousy  which  had  been  excited  in  Elizabeth  against  Mary 
y  the  assumption  of  the  royal  arms  and  style  of  England  in  her 
y  her  ambitious  father-in-law,  Henry  II.  of  France,  was  not  the 
jse  of  the  enmity  of  that  queen.  There  was  a  still  deeper  root 
ness  in  this  matter,  for  Henry  II.  had  obliged  his  young  daughter- 
during  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  to  sign  a  testamentary  paper, 
fling  her  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  her  claims  on 

*  La  yjotbe  Fe/jeiou,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169. 
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ihe  Euccesaion  of  England — if  she  died  wuhnnt  childien — to  his  heirs. 
Queen  Elizabeth  became  fully  awsre  ihai  such  ineiruments  existed  in 
the  year  1568-9,  and  discussed  the  point  with  the  French  ambassador. 
La  Moihe  F''"'''on;'  she  likewise  wrote  to  Mary  the  following  letter, 
which  shr  -  leoces  with  insincere  professions  of  her  grief  for  M&ty'a 
dangeroBi  i  just  before  r — 

'  ms,  QnuN  or  C-wlahd,  to  imi  Queci  or  Scort.' 

"  Majr  25,  I»9. 

"  Madame. — To  my  inBniie  ri""""'  1  hnyi?  Tearnetl  the  (treat  danger  ia  which 
jrou  haie  Inlelxbcen.  an<l  I  pra.  il  thai      hpard  nothing  of  it  until  iha  wortt 

wai  pan;  for,  in  whateTer  uinc  ui  i-lnca  ii  mighi  haTo  bep.n.  luch  new*  Oould 
have  eiven  me  little  conlem ;  bul  if  aaj  luch  bad  accident  had  berallen  joa  in 
Ibis  couniiy.  I  believe,  reall/.  1  ihould  have  deemed  m]'  Jayi  prolDD|[ed  too 
loaf,  if,  gireijoui  to  death,  I  had  leccived  Bocb  ■  woimd. 

"I  rely  mucb  on  IIi«  goodness  wlio  ha«  slwaya  guardeil  me  againit  tnal- 
ici-'iJent«,  that  he  will  not  peitnii  mo  to  fill!  into  luch  a  mure,  and  thai  He  will 
pregerve  me  in  Ihe  good  report  of  Ihe  world  till  Ihe  end  of  my  career.  B«  bsi 
made  me  know,  by  youi  means,  the  grief  I  might  have  fell  if  anylhing  ill  bad 
happened  lo  yon;  and  1  aamre  you,  ilisi  I  will  offer  up  lo  Him  infinite  Ihsnks- 
givingi. 

"As  to  the  reply  that  you  wish  to  receive  by  my  lord  Boyd,  regarding  my 
■aiisfaciion  in  ibe  case  touching  tbe  duke  of  Anjou."  I  neiiher  doubt  yont  honour 
nor  your  faith,  in  writing  lo  me  Ihai  yon  nerer  iboughi  of  such  a  thing,  bat  thai 
perhaps  some  relatiTe."  or  raiher  aomr  amtiaasador  of  yours  haring  the  getienl 
authoriiy  of  your  signature,  lo  order  all  things  for  the  furtherance  of  your 
aAiis,  bad  adjusted  this  promiae  as  if  it  came  from  you,  and  deemed  it  wilhin 
the  range  of  Ids  commission. 

"Such  a  mailer  would  serve  as  a  spur  lo  a  courser  of  high  mellle;  for  aa  we 
often  see  a  liille  bough  serve  lo  save  the  life  of  a  swimmer,  so  a  slight  shadow 
of  claim  animates  the  combaiani.  I  know  not  why  they  (tAi  royal  /run^  o^ 
Fraud)  consider  not,  that  the  bark  of  youT  good  fortune  Boats  on  a  dangenHis 
sea,  where  many  conirar;  winds  blow,  and  bas  need  of  all  aid  lo  obviate  such 
evils,  and  to  conducl  you  safely  inio  port.  And  if  so  bo  they  are  able  to  serve 
you  in  augbt,  siill  you  can  in  honour  deny  the  intention  (o/' Irans/Vmag  ktr  rigUi 
te  young  Jnjou) :  lor  if  this  right  abides  in  them,  then  to  me  peiiaini  the 
wrong. 

"  Forasmuch  I  entreat  you  to  have  such  consideralion  for  me  (to  wbora  the 
like  light  only  peilaini,  wbo  have  merited,  on  your  pan.  Hue  guerdon  and 
honourable  opinion),  with  such  deeds  as  may  preserve  the  irue  accord  of  har- 
mony with  mine,  who,  in  all  my  actions  lowardi  you,  will  never  fail  of  right 
dealing. 

"  Howbeit.  this  bearer  will  declare  lo  you  more  amply  what  I  wish  in  this 
ease.  Moreover,  if  you  desire  some  reply  as  to  the  commission  given  to  my 
lord  Ro«t  (Iht  bMap  of  Sou).  I  believe  that  yon  forget  how  near  it  touches  me 
if  I  tamper  with  aughl  thai  1  am  satisfied  touches  your  honour  and  my  safety. 
Meantime,  1  will  not  laligue  you  with  this  letter  longer  ihnn  that,  with  my  cot- 
dial  commendations.  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  in  good  health,  anrl  give  yoo 
long  lift.     From  Greenwich."' 

■  At  the  end  of  vol.  L  of  ihc  Despatches  of  La  Moihe  Fenelon,  all  these  doch- 
menis  are  quoted. 

'Translated  from  vol,  ii.,  pp.  S9,  W,  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon.  Elin- 
belh's  letter  seems  lo  have  bnn  originally  composed  in  French. 

■This  was  the  cession  aapposeJ  to  have  been  made  by  Mary  to  An>on. 

'  Meaning  bei  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  queen-regent  of  Srolland,  or  the  regeni 
Armn. 
'  Lm  Modie  Feaeloo  sbttn  itM  ki^Vy  cnnran  bcX,  that  the  point  of  the  essiiiM    ' 
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This  letter  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  penned  by 
Elizabeth.  The  reader  will  observe  her  recurrence,  in  the  midst  of  her 
caresses,  to  the  leading  object  of  her  thoughts,  perpetual  jealousy  of  her 
title. 

Mary  willingly  executed  the  instrument  required,  and,  at  her  request, 
the  duke  of  Anjou  renounced  any  benefit  he  might  hereafter  have  claimed 
from  the  deed  of  cession  extorted  from  the  youthful  Mary  by  his  sire ; 
but,  after  all,  the  cession  had  never  been  made  to  him  in  particular,  but 
to  the  heirs  of  Henry  II.  Charles  IX.  was,  therefore,  the  party  by  whom 
the  grant  should  have  been  renounced.  As  Mary  did  all  that  Elizabeth 
required  of  her,,  this  was  the  precise  point  where  good  policy  should 
have  prompted  Elizabeth  to  permit  Mary's  retirement  from  England. 
She  ought  by  that  time  to  have  perceived  the  profound  mistake  she  had 
committed  by  detaining  her  in  the  heart  of  England,  where  she  served 
as  a  rallying  point  to  every  seditious  movement.  Elizabeth  ought  to 
have  rec4>llected,  that  in  the  height  of  Mary's  prosperity,  when  backed 
by  all  the  power  of  France,  and  living  at  Paris  as  queen  consort,  and 
queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  no  injury  had  been  effected  to  England.  It 
was  not  probable  that  Mary  could  do  more  against  her,  if  she  had  suf- 
fered her  to  retire  to  France,  blighted  as  she  was  now  by  calumny  and 
ill  health,  and  dethroned  from  her  realm. 

The  glory  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  dimmed  from  the  hour  Mary  was 
detained  a  prisoner,  not  only  in  a  moral  sense,  but,  politically  and  sta- 
tistically speaking,  it  was  a  false  step^  which  placed  England  in  an  inci- 
pient state  of  civil  war,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
she  became,  with  good  cause,  jealous  of  her  own  subjects,  even  those 
among  her  nobility  who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  herself  by 
the  ties  of  blood. 

On  one  occasion,  she  observed,  significantly,  ^  that  as  long  as  the 
doke  o(  Norfolk  lived,  the  queen  of  Scots  would  never  want  an  advo- 
cate." On  the  return  of  Norfolk  from  the  Scotch  conferences,  she  had 
given  him  a  very  ungracious  reception,  in  consequence  of  the  reports 
that  had  been  conveyed  to  her  by  the  persons  who  had  first  of  all  sug- 
gested to  him  the  flattering  chimera  of  a  marriage  with  the  Scottish 
queen.  Norfolk  entered  into  the  subject  with  his  sovereign,  and  told 
her,  ^  that  the  project  had  not  originated  with  him,  and  that  he  never 
had  given  it  any  encouragement."  ^^  But  would  you  not,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, ^  marry  the  Scottish  queen,  if  you  knew  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  my  person  ?" 

If  Norfolk  had  not  been  deficient  in  moral  courage,  he  would  have 
replied,  frankly,  ^  that  if  her  majesty  were  disposed  to  think  so,  he 
would  be  ready  to  conform  to  her  wish,  but  that  he  had  already  assured 
Murray,  and  the  others  who  had  suggested  this  marriage  to  him,  that  it 
was  a  matter  in  which  he  could  not  engage  himself  without  the  consent 
of  hia  sovereign."  lie,  however,  knew  the  deep  dissimulation  of  Eliza- 
Mary,  queen  of  2H;ots,  had  been  supposed  to  have  made  of  her  kingdom  to  the 
duke  of  Anjoii,  wrs  first  inquired  into  in  parliament  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
ostensibly  on  acconnt  of  the  public  benefit,  but  with  a  secret  regard  to  b\&  owa 
iaiereat,  as  ht  wa*  engaged  to  nuury  Mary, 
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Delh,  snil  luapcriinji  that  It  wu  her  ileai^  to  onlanfrlc  him  tn  hn  tslL 
rejiliftl,  vr'nb  uavt^t'ing  iiwiiicenlyt "  ItlKdani,  ihal  wonmn  *hill  nerer 
be  my  wiff  who  ha*  btm  your  comvtnUnr,  "nil  wh.-n^  hiwband  anast 
■lcc|i  in  scriirilT  on  bin  pillow."'  Thii  arlTul  alluiinn  lo  ihn  injurMgH 
tepotUt  npuiM  Mary'n  honoar,  diitugh  hkwi  uiiworlhy  of  tlitt  tnau  whi^ 
was  Hcricily  [ileilgH]  to  bMome  tier1msl*nil,  haJ  the  ilwirwl  pftcl  ^^ 
iulliiiK  Etiutioili*«  jtuxpiciooB  to  !<lFep,an(I  mluriot^horiogooi)  hiimoiAJ' 
Shn  had,  however,  ere  Inuf,  aufficicnt  rpason  to  be  rnnvincin!  ihal  tM  ' 
enamniiivtl  tinkc  was  tmy  cJ»y  intnlring  himwlf  man  dteplj  in  lhK|' 
•nare*  which  were  ihrown  in  lii>  wny  by  ihuxf  who  wen-  ti:niplinfi  1^' 
to  bin  ruin,  by  ilicir  prctentlMl  tchemcM  for  tlie  accoii][iliBKmeul  c^  W 
wbhea.'  _^ 

Elizabeth'!  gT«al  dtnul.  in  the  p«riIoua  ywr  for  Prowsiinlism,  HHJP 
•not  a  ralholic  roalition  thruuchoui  Enni\»  in  bohair  of  her  ttfjnl  jiA^ 
ionor,  Mnry,  ijUMn  of  Sroa.  frelnnil  wa»  in  a  nwt/*  of  revolt,  the  now?" 
em  couritii-s  nr^ifreiising  to  ihe  nunc ;  the  Pro 


bl..w 


,  the  n 


>n<l  (he 


of  the  duke  of  Atijmi  al  Jarnac.   Jeafouxy  between  thi 

and  Sjioin  had  proved  her  aaTeKiuird  hitherto,  but  there 

at  a  new  bond  of  nnion,  in  the  prcipoaed  niarnagvs  of  Chafk*  tX.' 

Philip  II.  with  the  tiaugblera  of  the  cmfiertir  Mntimilian. 
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Mhit  she  had  heard  for  certain  that  the  marriages  were  concluded,'^  and 
npeated  the  euloginms  she  had  heard  ^  of  the  fine  stature  and  martial* 
i||)earance  of  Charles  and  )iis  brother^  and  of  their  vigorous  constitu- 
iIbbb  and  exodlent  dispositions ;'  how  Charles  IX^  in  martial  bearing 
md  skill  in  horsemanship,  resembled  Henry  II.,  his  father,  who  was  the 
■est  accomplished  warrior  of  any  prince  in  his  times ;  and  that  his 
hoiher  had  eichanged  all  his  boyish  diversions  at  court  for  heroic  and 
dMkuh  enterprises,  and  that  everybody  wonderfully  commended  him." 
Ihe  concluded  this  flourish  by  observing,  ^  that  as  the  princess  of  Por- 
l^pl'  had  been  proposed  as  a  match,  first  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  to 
Anjou,  she  herself  could  not  be  considered  as  too  old." 

"^  I  told  her,"  said  La  Mothe  Fenelon,^  ^  that  all  the  world  stood 
iMBigd  at  the  wrong  she  did  to  the  grand  endowments  that  God  had 

Co  her  of  beauty,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  exalted  station,  by  refusing  to  ' 
e  frir  posterity  to  succeed  her.  It  was  a  duty  she  owed  to  God^ 
vIm>  had  given  her  power  of  choice,  to  elect  some  partner,  and  that  she 
eoald  not  find  a  prince  more  worthy  of  such  distinction  than  one  of 
Ae  three  sons  of  the  late  king  of  France,  Henry  II.  The  eldest  of  them 
W  the  true  successor  of  his  father,  the  second,  royal  in  all  conditions 
Bcepting  being  crowned,  and  the  third  would,  without  doubt,  in  time 
k  equal  to  his  brethren."  This  last  was  the  young  Alen^on,  to  whom 
Eliiabeth  was  almost  married  when  she  was  many  years  older ;  but  the 
poinLi  to  which  all  this  expert  tlattcry  tended,  was  to  persuade  her  to 
wttJ  the  handsome  duke  of  Anjou.  Elizabeth  pretended  to  discuss  the 
pMsibility  of  wedding  the  elder  of  these  much-lauded  princes,  and,  for 
k  purpose  of  eliciting  a  stronger  dose  of  flattery  from  the  ambassador, 
■plied,  *^  That  the  king,  Charles  IX.,  would  none  of  her,  for  he  would 
ke  ashamed  to  show,  at  an  entry  into  Paris,  a  queen  for  his  wife  so  old 
■  she  was,  and  that  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  leave  her  country,  like 
k  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  taken  young  to  France." 

The  ambassador  replied,  ^  If  such  a  marriage  could  happen,  then 
vonid  commence  the  most  illustrious  lineage  that  had  been  known  for 
the  last  thousand  years ;  but  that  previously  she  had  been  objecting  to 
tkeage  of  his  king,  and  now  she  was  finding  fault  with  tier  own.  Mean- 
MM,  she  had  so  well  spent  her  years,  that  time  had  carried  away  none 
of  her  beauties ;  while  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Anj(»u  had  so  well 
profiled  by  time,  that  they  had  acquired  beauty,  strength,  and  stature, 
m  that  no  men  could  be  more  perfect.  And  the  king  certainly  ought  to 
dnire  the  queen  of  England  to  make  her  entry  into  Paris  as  his  wife, 
far  it  was  there  she  would  be  the  most  honoured,  most  welcome,  and 
■osi  blessed  by  all  the  good  people  and  nobility  of  France ;  and  if  she 
nfiered  with  passing  the  sea,  nevertheless  she  would  find  it  a  moeC 
b^ipy  Foyage,  from  which  she  would  ultimately  receive  great  pleasure 
lad  satisfaction." 

'De(ieL-be  de  la  Mothc  Fenelon. 

*The  princes*  of  Portu^^l  was  daughter  of  Emanuel  the  Great,  king  of  Porta- 
ai,  and  Leonora  of  Austria,  queen  of  Francis  I.  She  most  have  been  born 
Wi-re  ::'-*5 

■U  Motiie  Feneloi,  vol.  u.,  p.  118,  119. 
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At  t]ie  lime  orntterin^  this  flourish,  ihe  ambassador  was  as  irdi  e 
linced  as  the  que^n  herself  that  Charles  IX.  was  almost  married 
Elizabeth,  the  lOungesi  daughter  of  the  emperor. 

"  I  kp"™  nn  V'  rejoined  Elizabeth,  "  if  the  queen  (Catherine  de  Mi 
cis)  n  rove  of  it,  for  il  is  possible  she  mi^ht  choose  ti>  hav 

daugt]  '  whom  she  might  mould  to  her  pleasure." 

"  '  ■  nsweied  the  arobassador,  *■  (hat  the  queen-inother  ia 

bei  auch  humane  and  gracious  conversation,  that  nothing 

thi  "'be * '■'-  "'-nn  for  you  to  be  together :  wiin 

Ihe  iiuiiui  rotp  as  always  held  the  queea  of  S< 

land,  and le  nui 

tVhen  this  rnietviev  1  came  to  discuss  with  him 

projecied  marriage  ol  n  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 

emperor.     "  I  was  fi  [iving  htm  a  hint  respeciiDg 

mairiage  of  the  yoi  he  ambassador,  "but  declare 

would  treat  with  him  r  marriage,  which  would  be 

most  apropos  in  the  Wm  .^^ndizemeni  of  two  realms,  t 

for  the  uiiiversil  peace  oi  i^nrisiianity. 

A  future  day  was  then  appointed  for  queea  Elizabeth  to  receiTe 
other  repast  of  these  froihy  compliments.  The  French  ambass* 
eubjoined  to  his  despatches  a  dissertation  on  the  queen's  real  intenli> 
regarding  marriage,  and  it  is  certain  the  result  bore  out  his  Tiew  of 
■ubject  "  It  is  the  general  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  that  queen  Elizab 
will  never  marry ;  but  wheu  her  subjects  press  her  to  name  her  suc< 
Bor,  she  meets  the  inconvenient  proposal  by  a  feigned  intention  of  ea 
ing  into  some  marriage  she  never  means  to  conclude ;"  and  he  brouf 
M  an  instance,  the  late  futile  negotiation  regarding  the  archdi 
Charles. 

The  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  suitor  for 
Iiand  of  queen  Elizabeth,  made  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  the  intira; 
between  her  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  the  reason  of  her  refusing 
her  suitors,  whether  they  were  foreign  princes  or  English  peers.  T 
great  noble,  according  to  the  report  of  the  French  ambassador,'  in 
gated  his  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  call  Leicester  to  a  sh 
account  for  familiarities  with  the  queen,  which  they  alfirmed  disgra 
tliem  all,  as  Englishmen,  as  well  the  crown  she  wore,  and  that  neit 
the  English  nobility  nor  her  subjects  in  general  would  permit  the  c 
tinuancB  of  such  proceedings.  They  then  taxed  Leicester  with  ua 
his  privilege  of  eatree  into  the  queen^s  bed-chamber  unbernmin) 
affirming  that  he  went  there  before  ahe  rose,  and  that  he  took  upon  h 
■elf  the  office  of  her  lady  in  waiting,  by  handing  to  her  a  garment  wh 
ought  never  to  have  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  her  master  of  ho 
Moreover,  they  charged  him  with  "  kissing  her  majesty  when  he  > 
not  invited,  thereto." 

Il  in  very  evident  thai  the  first  queens-regnant  of  England  had  ml 
officers  in  attendance  in  their  private  apartments,  the  same  as  if  tl 
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hid  been  kings;  and  in  this  instance  the  fault  found  was,  not  mat  Lei* 
eesier  had  the  right  of  entree  into  the  royal  sleeping  apartment,  but  that 
he  used  it  at  improper  times,  and  took  freedoms  wliich  the  premier 
duke  and  the  premier  earl  of  England,  deemed  derogatory  to  the  decorum 
which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  the  female  sovereign  of  their  coun* 
try.  They  proceeded  to  exhort  Leicester  ^  to  be  candid,  and  say  if  the 
queen  really  wished  to  marry  him,  and  then  tliey  would  both  unite 
their  influence  with  the  nobility  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  sanction 
their  honourable  union,  and  stop  all  this  scandal.^' 

Leicester,  the  arrogant  Leicester,  seems  to  have  assumed  the  humble 
tone  of  a  chidden  inferior  to  these  two  great  peers.  He  thanked  them 
both  for  their  ofier  and  for  their  warning ;  he  acknowledged  ^  that  the 
qoeeo  had  shown  him  such  good  affection,  as  had  emboldened  him  to 
ue  KMne  well-intentioned  familiarities,  in  the  hope  of  espousing  her ;" 
be  assured  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ^  tliat  he  had,  by  this  ofier  of  assistance, 
liid  him  under  the  greatest  obligation  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  done  his  duty  well  to  the  queen  and  the  crown,  as  a  faithful  vassal 
ud  councillor  ought,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  would 
iKTer  forget  the  same.'^  Neither,  according  to  bishop  Goodman,  did  he 
erer  forget  that  Norfolk  had  once  bestowed  on  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Till  Norfolk  subsequently  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  there  is  liitlc 
doabt  this  conversation  was  duly  remembered  by  Leicester,  as  well  as 
the  unlucky  box  on  the  ear.  He  assuredly  understood  the  intentions 
of  Norfolk  and  Arundel  as  well  as  they  did  themselves.  Arundel  had 
long  wooed  queen  Elizabeth ;  Norfolk,  who  had  previously  married  his 
heiress,  was  the  father  of  a  son,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  heir  of 
.Arundel,  and  a  mutual  bond  between  them ;  Norfolk  was  a  widower, 
umJ  the  secret  suitor  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Thus  a  strong  family 
compact  already  existed  between  these  noblemen,  the  two  greatest  of 
the  ancient  English  aristocracy ;  and  if  the  earl  wedded  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  actual  possessor  of  the  English  crown,  and  the  duke  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  heiress  of  the  whole  island,  they  miglit  well  deem  that 
their  united  strength  might  have  defied  the  sons  of  little  men,  whom  the 
Tudor  monarchs  had  called  from  the  shears  and  the  forge,  to  guide  the 
civil  and  religious  government  of  England. 

As  for  Leicester's  freedoms  in  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  there  is  no 
reason  for  implicit  belief  that  they  ever  occurred,  merely  because  we 
find  them  in  a  French  ambassador's  despatch ;  but  that  such  were  the 
cuirent  reports  at  the  English  court  is  indubitable;  and  when  the  inten- 
tions of  Norfolk  and  his  father-in-law,  Arundel,  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
riages they  projected  with  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  captive  heiress,  are 
considered,  the  fact  that  they  held  this  conversation  with  the  favourite, 
and  taxed  him  with  the  scandals  circulating  at  court,  becomes  highly 
probable,  and  is  in  consonance  with  other  facts,  which  are  narrated  by 
e}'e-witnesse8,  both  as  to  her  past  and  future  conduct.' 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  two  great  nobles,  Norfolk  and  Arundel,  to 

*Se«  Tsrioui  passages  in  Melville's  Memoirs,  already  quoted,  regarding  Eiixa 
^tih's  behftTlour  to  Leicester. 
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clear  their  paih  or  ihe  favonriie,  m  a  matrimonial  pretenJcF  to  th»  i 
of  Elhabeih ;  and,  accorilin^  lo  La  Hothe's  tetter,  (his  meaf  nre 
speeihly  effected.  '■  3onie  days  after,"  he  resumes,  "  the  said 
(meaning  queen  Elizabelli),  being  earnrally  pressed  lo  declare  her  in 
Rons  respecting  the  earl  of  Leicester,  resolutely  answered,  *  that 
pTflended  not  to  marriage  with  him.*  Since  this  Tep]y,  botli  have  ' 
ducted  themselves  more  raodeaily,  and  he  has  withdrawn  the  expcc 
pamde  he  made  while  he  had  hopes  of  success  in  his  enterprise." 

Perhapa  Elizabeth  was  far  more  incensed,  at  this  Torccd  eelmrc 
men(  of  her  intentions,  than  Leicester.  Although  she  did  not  inten 
bring  their  courtship  lo  the  serious  lerminaiion  of  matrimony,  she 
dently  liked  Leicester  lo  flutter  about  her  as  a  declared  pretender  to 
band.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  lo  be  at  liberty  to  marry,  whic 
afterwards  did,  and  was,  withal,  safiering  cruelly  in  bis  property,  I 
the  ^oigeoui  display  he  was  expected  to  keep  up  at  court  while  he 
tuned  the  character  of  the  queen's  suitor,  whom  her  realm  expe< 
hourly,  she  would  declare  to  be  her  spouse.  There  are  very  e»l 
imlicalions  ihat  for  some  lime  subneijnem  lo  this  crisis.  ocrasjotiBl 
tatin^  scenes  passed  between  the  queen  and  Leicester,  while  the  em 
ne^tiationa  for  her  marriage  with  Anjou  were  proceeding.  Leiw 
in  one  of  his  tetters  to  WalEingham,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  dec 
that  his  (jueen  was  in  good  heaJth,  "  save  some  rpice,  or  show,  of 
leric  fits.  These  fits  did  not  trouble  her  more  than  a  quarter  c 
hour,  yet  this  little  in  her  hath  bred  strange  bruits  (gossip)  hei 
home.    God  send  her,  I  beseech  him,  a  long  life." ' 

The  treachery  of  Leicester's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  duke  of] 
folk,  and  the  other  noblemen  he  had  been  the  means  of  drawing 
the  snare  he  had  plsnneil  for  their  destruction,  by  his  pretended  d 
of  the  marriage  of  Norfolk  to  Ihe  queen  of  Scots,  appears  a  dark  pii 
of  the  principles  of  Elizabeth's  cabmet  Leicester  had  a  twofold  o 
in  view — the  destruction  of  his  great  enemy,  Sussex,  as  well  as  th 
Norfolk.  Sussex,  who  was  related  in  the  same  degree  by  his  mo 
lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  to  Norfolk  and  lo  the  queen,  had  undoubi 
Isvoured  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Norfolk  and  the  quee 
Scots;  but  when  he  found  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the  I 
fications  of  the  plot,  he  recoiled  from  it,  as  inconsistent  with  his  du 
his  sovereign.'  Elizabeth  was,  at  firai,  incensed  against  him,  but  ih< 
not  honest  herself  either  in  word  or  deed,  she  knew  how  to  esti 
those  who  were,  and  finally  confided  to  her  plain-dealing  kinsman 
command  of  the  forces  appointed  to  quell  the  northern  insurgents. 

Leicester  had  encouraged  the  duke  to  hope  for  the  accomplish 
of  his  wislies  by  undertaking  to  obtain  the  queen's  consent,  but  pn 
from  day  to  day,  mentioning  the  matter;  Cecil  observing  the  perpli 
of  the  duke,  advised  him  to  seek  her  majesty,  and  reveal  to  her  the 
ter  he  had  on  his  mind,  whatever  it  might  be.  If  Norfolk  could 
motved  to  do  this,  it  would  probably  have  saved  his  life;  but  ini 
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of  acting  withoat  delay  on  this  judieious  adrice,  he  sooght  cminsel  of 
Leicester,  who  dissoaded  him  from  that  conne,  and  promised  to  name 
it  to  her  majesty,  the  next  time  she  went  to  walk  in  the  fields.  Nor- 
folk himself  records,  **  that  when  the  court  was  at  Guildford,  he  came 
unaware  into  the  queen^s  privy  chamber,  and  found  her  majesty  sitting 
nn  the  threshc^d  of  the  door,  listening  with  one  ear  to  a  little  child,  who 
was  singing  and  playing  on  the  lute  to  her,  and  with  the  other  to  Lei- 
cester, who  was  kneeling  by  her  side." '  The  duke,  a  little  confused, 
no  doubt  at  interrupting  a  party  so  conveniently  arranged,  drew  back ; 
but  her  majesty  bade  him  enter. 

Soon  after  Leicester  rose,  and  came  to  Norfolk,  leaving  the  queen 
liftming  to  the  child,  and  told  him,  ^  that  he  was  dealing  with  the 
queen  in  his  behalf  when  he  approached;"  to  which  the  simple  peer 
responded,  ^  If  I  had  known  so  much,  I  would  not  have  come  up;" 
and  eagerly  inquired,  ^  how  he  found  her  majesty  disposed  ?"  Leicester 
replied,  ^  Indifferently  well ;"  adding,  ^  that  the  queen  had  promised  to 
ipeak  to  him  herself  at  Thomham,  at  my  lord  of  ArundePs."  ^  Before 
her  highness  came  to  Thomham,"  says  Norfolk,  ^  she  commanded  me 
to  sit  down,  most  unworthy,  at  her  highnesses  board,  where  at  the  end 
of  dinner  her  majesty  gave  me  a  nip,  saying,  ^  that  she  would  wish  me 
to  take  good  heed  to  my  pillow.'  "* 

Like  many  of  Clizabeth''8  bon  mots^  this  sharp  inuendo  cut  two  ways, 
ronveying  as  it  did  a  threat  of  the  block,  and  a  sarcastic  allui^ion  to  the 
unw:>rthy  expression  he  had  condescended  to  use,  when  endeavouring 
to  persuade  her  that  he  had  no  intention  of  becoming  the  husband  of 
the  Scottish  queen. 

Then  followed  the  contemptible  farce  of  Leicester's  feigned  sickness 
It  Tichfield,  and  his  message  to  the  queen  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace 
without  confessing  his  faults,  and  obtaining  her  pardon  for  his  guilt. 
Elizabeth  hastened  to  his  bedside,  and  he  acknowledged  with  many  sighs 
and  tears,  how  deeply  he  had  sinned  against  her,  by  being  privy  to  a 
design  of  marrying  her  foe,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;' 
and  under  pretence  of  making  a  clear  conscience,  put  her  into  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  circumsuinces  of  the  plot,  in  which  many  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  realm  were  implicated. 

There  was  no  proof,  however,  that  any  attempt  against  either  the  life 
or  government  of  Elizabeth  was  contemplated  :  it  was  simply  a  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  Mary  to  liberty,  and  royal  dignity,  by  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  great  Protestant  English  peer,  whom  her  own  rebels  of  the 
reformed  faith  had  first  solicited  to  unite  himself  with  her.^  The 
treacherous  Leicester,  probably  led  Elizabeth  to  suppose  that  much  more 

■  The  Dake  of  Norfolk's  Confession,  State  Paper  MSS. 

'State  Paper  M6S.  The  worrit  that  historians  have  generally  impated  to  Eli* 
imbeth,  on  this  occasion,  are — ''Tliat  she  ail  vised  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow 
be  rf*:>Teil  his  head ;"  but  the  above  is  from  Norfolk's  own  confession,  and  doubt- 
les>«  hid  version  is  the  true  one.  The  man  in  whose  ear  that  ominous  warning 
WZ9  spoken  by  his  otTendcd  M^vereign,  was  not  likely  to  n)akc  any  mistake  in 
r*c«*n:iriK  them.     They  *•  nipped"  too  closely  to  l>e  foi^rotlen. 

'  Cau^den.  *  Howard  Menioria\» ',  Camdew  \  Wa,it«%. 
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was  intended.  The  neit  lime  ber  majesty  saw  ihe  liube,  she  call^  !i 
to  her  in  ilie  gallery,  and  sharply  reprimanded  him  for  presuming  ta 
atlemjU  a  niaich  wiih  ihe  queen  of  Scots  without  her  cognizance,  and 
commanded  him  on  liia  allegiance,  lo  give  over  these  pretensions.  Th« 
duke  promised  to  do  so,  and  proudly  added,  >'  that  his  estate  in  Englaml 
was  worth  little  less  than  the  whole  tealm  of  Scotland,  in  the  dl  stale 
to  which  Ihe  wars  had  reduced  it;  and  that  when  he  was  in  his  own 
tennis-court  at  Norwich,  he  thought  himself  as  great  as  a  king." ' 
The  next  day  the  queen  rp.riiapij  ih>i  Rjiit  of  ihe  Spanish  ambatsadof, 


for  the  liberation  of  her  . 
'^  tliat  she  would  advise  ihi 
less  impatience,  o  mi, 

she  relied,  shorl«i         he  1- 

Korfolk  now  ft- 

gaided  him  with  looks 
former  associalea  IreatMJ 
lo  avoid  collision  with  ^~ 
ing  with   his  father-in-law,  ine 
liroke,  lirsi  lo  Undon,  and  afit 
hall,  in  Morfolk,  whence  he  n 


observing,  at  the  saine  time, 
Is  to  bear  her  condition  with 
find  some  of  those  on  whom 

III  intolerable.  The  queen  te- 
lin,  and  Leicester  and  all  his 
]  iosoLeoce.  Ue  ende«vottred 
t  to  force  a  quarrel,  by  retun- 

:i  ol  rtruiiild,  and  the  earl  of  Pem- 
irds  lo  his  prinrely  st-al  at  Kenning- 
1  apologetic  letter  to  the  queen, 


o  the  pain  he  felt  at  ber  displea 
ent  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the 
insolence  of  his  foes,  by  whom  he  bad  been  made  a  common  table 
ttlk."* 

The  queen  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  his  return  to  court,  which  the 
duke  obeyed,  and  was  arrested  by  her  order  at  Bumham,  three  mile* 
from  Windsor,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  subjected  to  an 
examination  before  lord-keeper  Bacon,  Noilhampion,  Sadler,  Bedford, 
and  Cecil ;  but  they  reported  to  her  majesty  that  the  duke  had  not  put 
himself  under  the  penalty  of  the  law,  by  any  overt  act  of  treason,  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  convict  him  without  this. 

"Away  !''  she  replied  j  "  what  the  law  fails  to  do,  my  authority  shall 
cfiect."  Her  rage  was  so  ungovernable  that  she  felt  into  a  fit,  and  they 
were  forced  to  apply  vinegar  and  other  stimulants  to  revive  her.' 

The  queen  of  Scots  naturally  felt  the  ill  eflecis  of  the  treachery  of 
her  supposed  friend,  Leicester.  His  denouncements  placed  her,  as  well 
■a  her  friends,  in  a  most  perilous  position ;  and  the  earl  of  HunlingJon, 
Leicester's  broth er-in-law,  the  immediate  descendant  of  George,  duke  of 
Claience,  and,  like  all  of  that  line,  a  covert  pretender  to  the  regal  suc- 
cession, was  associated  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  tbe  ungracious 
office  of  gaoler  to  the  royal  captive.  Mary's  terror  at  this  appointment 
is  described  in  a  lively  manner  in  the  letters  written  by  her  at  this 
period,  and  also  her  distress  of  mind  at  the  peril  to  which  Norfolk  was 
exposed  for  her  sake ;'  but  the  details  belong  to  her  life,  and  not  to  thai 
of  Elizabeth,  who  must  perforce,  occupy  the  foreground  of  her  owa 
history. 

■Camiieii.  'Ibid.  'Uowaid  Memorials. 

'Despaicbet  of  La  Moihe  Fepolon. 
'£e»  M*tf  Qiwen  of  Svn'  LeOan,  ^oi.  Vn  now  odirton,  pp.  183—180. 
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The  ■mst  of  Norfolk  precipitated  the  disastrous  rising;  in  the  North^ 
ander  the  lacklesa  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.'  The 
re^establiflhiiient  of  Catholicism  in  England,  was  the  object  of  this  in- 
surrection ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  part  to  that  ebullition  of 
misdirected  seal  and  patriotism,  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  six  and  thirQr 
fears  before ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
Northern  Rebellion,  were  the  sons  of  those  who  figured  as  pilgrims. 
Wordsworth,  in  a  few  of  his  graceful  lines,  appears  to  have  given  a  very 
dear  and  correct  view  of  the  case.  No  apology  can  be  required  for 
quoting  theniy  pleasingly  illustrative  as  they  are  of  the  period  in  quee- 
tioo: — 

**!!  was  tbe  time  when  £ngland*s  queen 

TweWe  jean  had  reign'd  a  Borereign  dread, 

Nor  jet  the  reitlesB  crown  had  been 

Plsturb'd  apon  her  virgin  head. 

Bat  now  the  inly  working  North 

Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth, 

A  potent  vassalage  to  fight 

In  Percy  s  and  in  Neville's  ri^t 

Two  earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent, 

Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent, 

And  boldly  urged  a  general  plea, 

The  rites  of  ancient  piety, 

To  be  triumphantly  restored 

By  the  dread  justice  of  the  sword."  * 

Mary  Stuart,  as  the  catholic  heiress  of  the  crown,  and  exciting  by  her 
beauty  and  misfortunes,  her  persecutions,  and  her  patience,  the  deepest 
interest  among  the  chivalry  of  the  north,  who  were  chiefly  professors 
of  the  same  creed,  was  the  watchword  and  leading  point  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Whether  the  plot  was  fomented  by  her  is  doubtful.  It  has, 
however,  been  generally  supposed,  that  Shakspeare's  mysterious  lines, 
in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  irhply,  ^  that  some  seductions  had 
been  used  by  the  captive  queen  to  charm  the  northern  magnates  from 
their  duty  to  their  own  sovereign : ' — 

**  Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid  *s  music." 

'  For  the  particulars  of  this  insurrection,  compiled  from  inedited  documents, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Memorials  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,"  by  Sir 
Cothbert  Sharp,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
'White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  tbe  Nortons. 

'The  real  cause  of  Northumberland's  disaffection  is  attributed  by  Camden  to 
the  appropriation  of  a  rich  copper  mine  by  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  discovered 
opon  his  estate  in  Cumberland.  Westmoreland's  wife,  lady  Jane  Howard,  the 
daughter  of  Surrey,  and  sister  of  Mary's  affianced  husband,  Norfolk,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  learned,  and  accomplished  ladies  of  that  age,  and  probably 
influenced  her  weak  husband  to  espouse  tlie  cause  of  Mary,  although  she  was 
k^self  a  zealous  Protestant,  having  been,  like  her  brother,  the  pupil  of  the  his- 
torian of  the  Reformation,  Fox. 
19* 
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Hrl-t  pjiiered  Durlmni  in  warlike  array.  iToTcniber  tllh; 
111.  >>t  Noiiiiu  Cmiyvrs  who  had  married  the  aiater  of 
II-  I'arr's  •econd  IiuhIniikI,  Nvville,  lurd  I^timer,  a  lioarj'- 
1UII,  HgcJ  acrcnty-nDi't  bore  ihc  banner  of  the  crou  bcfuni 

■■Thf  Norinnt  anoieni  lind  Uic  criwi, 

Aii'l  Die  Uve  WoUixU  oiii  Lurd  <lid  boat." 

The  pritic-ipal  cxjiloila  of  the  miiguided  iimliiiude,  who  followed  thi* 
banner.  ri>n!'i>ii'(l  in  burning  the  trauslaiions  ot  the  Scripturea  and  the 
liturf;ii'H,  in  all  iliu  towns  they  pasacd  itirnuKti.  They  hud  neither  plan, 
nrilrr.  ncir  iiioni'v,  to  maint.-iin  iheinnrlvD!)  in  ihe  rash  pnsitinn  ihey  had 
asNunifd.  A  IVw  ilays  eulEced  ihe  eurl  of  Suiscx  to  eruvh  ihe  insll^ 
rerliim.  Tlie  lun  patLs  fleii ;  NnrthuinherlHnd  lo  Sfnilanii,  where,  fall- 
ing into  thir  hmids  of  Murrey,  he  was  sold  to  the  Engli!<h  goremment, 
and  hroii^hi  lo  the  block ;  WcBimorcland  took  refuge  in  Flandera,  and 


•hed  ii 


■xil.-.' 


<  of  the  Perr)-B,  Norlons,  Darrea,  and  Nevilles,  and 
othpr  nohie  iiiirii'iii  lainilieat  who  took  part  in  this  disaslroua  rising,  in- 
spired !>"iiii'  of  ihc  ni^leal  hiatnrical  ballada,  and  metrical  romances  in 
our  laiij;uiii;e.  Kli/abeth  herself  Iwcanie  malignly  poetical  on  the  occa* 
aiuii,  and  |HT|)piraiL'J  ijie  following  sonnet,  as  il  is  styled  ; — 
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Tax  .£abl  of  Snsiz  to  Sim  Gxoboi  Bowxs. 

*SiB  Gboasb  Bowbb^^>I  have  set  the  numbers  to  be  executed  down  in  overf 
tovn,  as  I  did  in  jour  other  book,  which  draweth  near  to  two  hundred;  wherein 
pn  maj  use  your  discretion  in  taking  more  or  less  in  every  town,  as  you  sliall 
see  just  cause  fnr  the  ofienocs  and  flmess  for  example ;  so  as,  in  the  whole,  you 
pass  DOC  of  all  kind  of  such  the  number  of  two  hundred,  amongst  whom  you  may 
DOC  execute  any  that  hath  freehoMs,  or  noted  wealthy;  for  so  is  the  queen's 
asiasty  B  plamue,    Sy  har  spaciBl  coqunandment,  lOth  of  January,  1569-70 

«T.  Sussix." 

Under  the  list  of  thoee  who  joined  from  each  town  and  village,  the 
cul  of  Suiaex  has  written  the  number  to  be  executed,  amounting  to 
fiery  fifth  man.  The  fearful  order  was  tardily  executed,  and  Sussex 
wrote  to  spur  on  the  reluctant  ministers  of  the  royal  vengeance.  In  his 
letter  of  the  10th  of  January,  addressed  to  sir  George  Bowes,  he  says,  — 

**  I  received,  yesternight,  letters  ftom  the  court,  whereby  I  perceive  tliat  the 
parens  msgesty  doth  much  marvel  that  she  doth  not  hear  from  me  tliat  the  exe- 
cution is  yet  ended,  and  that  she  is  disburthened  of  her  charges  that  was  consi- 
dered for  that  respect ;  and  therefore  I  heartily  pray  you  to  use  expedition,  for  I 
fttr  Ibis  lingering  will  breed  displeasure  to  us  botli."  n 

The  richer  sort  purchased  their  lives,  but  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
of  the  working  classes  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner !  Lei- 
cester Itad  expressed  a  great  wish  to  march  against  the  rebels,  but  the 
queen  detained  him  as  her  principal  adviser  and  protector,  in  case  of 
danger. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1570,  pope  Pius  V.  published  his  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  rooming  of  May 
15th  a  copy  of  this  anathema  against  the  sovereign  was  found  fixed  on 
the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London^s  palace,  in  St.  PauPs.  After  strict 
search,  a  duplicate  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln Vinn  ;  who,  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  he  received  it 
from  Mr.  Felton,  a  rich  catholic  gentleman  of  Southwark.  Felton,  on 
being  apprehended,  not  only  acknowledged  that  he  had  set  up  the  bull 
on  the  bishop  of  London^s  gate,  but  gloried  in  the  daring  act,  bore  the 
rack  without  betraying  his  accomplices,  and  went  to  the  scaffold  in  the 
fpirit  of  a  martyr.  As  the  purport  of  the  bull  was  to  deprive  Elizabeth 
of  the  tide  of  queen,  and  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects,  Felton  gave  her 
no  other  title  than  ^  the  pretender ;"  but,  at  his  execution,  he  said.  ^  he 
begged  her  pardon  if  he  had  injured  her,^^  and  drawing  a  magnificent 
diamond  ring,  value  four  hundred  pounds,  from  his  finger,  requested  the 
eari  of  Sussex,  who  was  present,  to  give  it  to  her  in  his  name,  as  a  token 
that  he  died  in  peace  with  her,  bearing  her  no  malice  for  his  sufferings 
and  death.' 

Tbia  boH  caused  liule  mischief^  but  great  annoyance  to  Eloabeth , 
she  even  condescended  to  solicit  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  procure  its 
revocation.'    A  sarcastic  query  from  the  pontifil^  in  reply  to  the  imperial 

'On  the  23d,  Sussex,  who  evidently  loathed  the  duvy  that  had  been  impoFpd 
upon  him,  wrote  in  bitter  sarcasm  to  Cecil — "  I  way  firMt  a  lieutennnt ;  I  wns 
after  little  better  tfian  a  marshal ;  I  had  then  notliing  left  to  me  but  to  dire«*t 
hanfriny  matteia." 

'Camden.  '  U&vcd. 
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interrent'  i  the  only  result  of  (hia  un<lignilied  proceeding  on  the 

part  of  I  of  the  ptoiestant  church.     In  August,  ihfi  plague  broke 

out  in  1  and  some  deaths  having  occurred  in  the  Tower.  Eliza- 

beth wa  d  to  release  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  promising  to 

give  up  ;  correapoiidenre  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  attempn 

in  her  bEn.—  le  was  then  allowed  to  return  to  his  ciwn  mansioa  >1 
■e,  where  he  rematnpd  for  a  time  as  a  prisoner  al  large, 
e  of  his  friend,  air  Henry  Neville.  A  sort  of  rioi  had 
tiia  behalf-  amnnv  Kin  loving  tenantry  ai 


his  terri 
,t  neijthL 


B  Chari 
under  (hi 
taken  pli 
Harlesioi 
and  genti; 
the  outbreak,  but 
(he  part  of  the  n 
from  their  injudic 

On  the  assassi 
urged  by  the  friends  of 
Scotland,  to  reinstate  he 
M'hich  might  have  been 
but  (h< 


Norfolk  ;  some  of  the  nc^JM 
supposed  (o  have  eneoiirsged 
as  the  efiects  of  poi-valnur  on 

0  injury  resulted  (o  the  duke 
(heir  affection.' 

regent,  Murrey,  Elizabeth  was 

1  of  Scots,  both  in  Fnnee  and 
lority,  under  certain  condition*, 

i[  greai  political  aiivanlaae  to  England, 
e  demanded  by  Elizabeth  were  neiiher  in  Mary's  power,  dot 
il  with  her  honour  to  perform,  especially  as  the  siite  qua  nm 
was,  that  she  should  give  up  her  infant  son,  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  Scotland,  as  her  principal  hostage.*    The  possession  of  (hn 

£riucely  babe  had  been  the  great  object  uf  Elizabeth's  intrigues,  almost 
om  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  neither  Mary  nor  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
Slion  would  hear  of  trusting  him  to  her  keeping.  "  The  times,"  says 
jnden, "  were  then  full  of  suspicions  and  conspiraciei',"  for  Thomas 
and  Edward  Stanley,  the  two  younger  sons  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  daughter,  with  sir  Thomas  Gerard,  Rolsion,  Hall,  and 
othera  of  the  county  of  Derby,  conspired  to  free  (he  queen  of  Scots  oat 
of  prison,  but  Rolslon's  son  belraypd  the  confederacy,  and  the  parties 
were  arrested,  except  Hall,  who  (led  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  alW- 
wards  taken,  at  the  lall  of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  put  to  death  in  London. 
Mary's  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  being  implicated  in  this  plot, 
was  once  more  Een(  to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  had  taken  a  terrible  rear 
geance  on  the  border  counties  of  Scodand,  for  the  encouragement  the 
partisans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  there,  had  given  to  the  rebels  in  the 
north  of  England,  for  she  caused  Sussex,  uith  a  military  force,  to  bom 
and  lay  waste  nearly  three  hundred  villages.'  These  cruellies  were 
regarded  as  so  many  triumphs,  by  those  who  heard  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  unresisted  bands  of  England,  and  saw  not  the  misery 
caused  by  the  inglorious  work  of  destruction  that  was  perpetrated. 

The  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  being  now  completed,  (he  anai- 
versary  of  her  accession  was  celebrated  as  a  general  festival  throughoat 
her  dominions.  The  aspect  of  public  alfeirs  was,  however,  still  gloomy, 
the  unsettled  state  of  (he  succession  was  more  alarming  (o  the  nation 
than  ever,  and  Elizabeth  herself  began  to  consider  that  the  only  chance 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  partisans  of  Uaif 

'Camden;  Howard i  Menoiialt.  'Camden.  'Ibid. 
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Stnait,  would  be  the  birth  of  heirs  of  her  own.  Her  attempt  to  attract 
the  young  king*  of  France  from  the  Austrian  princess  had  only  procured 
a  few  empty  compliments  from  the  ambassador ;  and,  even  if  the  king 
h«l  not  been  too  deeply  pledged  to  his  affianced  bride  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opening  she  had  given  him,  Elizabeth  was  well  aware  that  the 
obetaelet  to  such  a  union  were  insuperable.  But  that  she  did  regret 
having  been  induced  by  Cecil  and  Leicester  to  trifle  with  the  addresses 
of  the  archduke  Charles,  there  is  abundant  proof,  and  even  that  she  was 
anxioas  ^  to  lure  the  tercel  gen  til  back  again.'' 

In  the  secret  minutes  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  court  of  England,  prepared 
by  the  eieur  de  Vassal,  one  of  Fenelon's  spies,  for  the  information  of  the 
qaeen-roother  of  France,  it  is  stated,  that  after  the  announcement  had 
been  made  to  her  that  the  marriages  of  her  two  rejected  royal  suitors, 
the  kinffs  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  daughters  of  the  emperor,  were 
concluded,  Elizabeth  became  very  pensive ;  and  when  she  retired  to  her 
chamber  with  her  ladies,  she  complained,  ^  that,  while  so  many  honour- 
lUe  marriages  were  making  in  Europe,  not  one  of  her  council  had 
ipoken  of  a  match  for  her,  but  if  the  earl  of  Sussex  had  been  present, 
he.  at  leasLi  might  have  reminded  them  of  the  archduke  Charles."  ' 

This  being  repeated  by  one  of  the  ladies  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  he 
was  compelled,  on  the  morrow,  to  endeavour  to  please  her,  by  taking 
measures  to  renew  the  negotiations  with  the  archduke;  the  son  of  sir 
Henry  Cobham  was  forthwith  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spires 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  she  showed  more  and  more  inclina- 
tioa  to  marry,  and  spoke  with  so  much  affection  of  the  archduke,  that 
the  earl  repented  having  taken  any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  juvenile  appearance  of  the  functionary,  whom  Elizabeth  had 
•elected  for  this  delicate  business,  excited  some  surprise,  both  at  home 
iod  abroad,  for  it  was  said  that,  ^^  if  so  grave  and  experienced  a  states- 
man as  tfie  earl  of  Sussex  had  failed  to  arrange  a  matrimonial  treaty  to 
her  majesty's  satisfaction,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  beardless 
boy,  ik  no  weight,  would  be  able  to  effect  much."'  The  youthful 
Mercury,  however,  opened  the  object  of  his  mission,  to  the  emperor 
with  all  possible  solemnity,  by  informing  him,  ^^  that  his  royal  mistress 
had  sent  him  to  continue  the  same  negotiation  that  had  been  com- 
menced, three  years  before,  by  the  earl  of  Sussex;  that  slie  had  not 
been  able,  till  the  present  moment,  to  render  a  derisive  answer  on  the 
proposal  of  the  arcliduke,  by  reason  of  frequent  illnesses,  the  wars  in 
Prance  and  Flanders,  and  other  impediments ;  but  this  delay  had  not, 
she  trustecU  put  an  end  to  the  suit  of  his  imperial  majesty's  brother,  and 
if  he  would  be  pleased  to  come  to  England  now,  he  should  be  very 
welcome ;  and,  as  to  the  differences  in  their  religion,  she  hoped,  that 
her  subjects  would  consent  that  he  and  his  attendants  should  have  such 
full  exercise  of  their  own,  and  that  he  would  be  satistied." ' 

*  Dep^hes  de  la  Mothe  Feni*lon,  vol.  iii..  p.  400. 

•Secret  Mcmorinl  for  the  French  Court,  by  Vassal.     Despatches  of  Fenelon, 
foL  iii^  4G0. 

•  Secret  Memorial  of  M.  de  Snvran  for  the  queen-mother  of  France,  in  Feaelor 
vol  iii.,  424. 
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The  emperor  replied,  «  thai  his  brotiwr  was  Tery  tony  ihni  b«  ma- 
jeaty  had  been  so  tardy  in  notifying  her  good  inlFiitiixi  lo  him,  for 
which  he  was  neverthelesa  very  much  obligMl,  but  ihit  ihe  priiioc,  nol 
supposing  that  her  majesty  would  hav«  detay«l  her  aoawer  for  ihtw 
years,  if  ahe  had  intended  to  ani^ept  him,  had  turned  his  tlioui^bla  on 
anotlier  matcli,  and  was  now  «ni;a^l  lo  ■  princcM,  his  rclattou  and  a 
catholic,  with  whcrni  there  could  be  nu  dispirtea  on  the  aithjitct  of  rrii- 
^on,  but  that  he  regretted  that  he  liad  not  been  a«rq>Uxl  by  the  quwn 
^t  ihe  proper  time,  and  ho[  ruld  hencel'urward  reeanl  him 

in  the  light  of  a  brother."  m!ij<?»iy  concluded  with  a  fcK 

coropUrnenia,  on  his  own  ■  i^uecu,  and  dianuned  young 

Cobhsm  with  tlie  preaenl  ol  — ^— ^1.' 

This  reply  was  talr-"  '•"  •  M  hy  Elinbeth,  that  €h«  «- 

claimed,  in  her  first  in  ■■*  emperor  had  ofler^  tier  so 

great  an  insult,  thai  i  nn  itiatead  of  a  woawni  tbe 

would  have  defied  him  ^  * 

Our  authority  goes  on  t  itents  of  nn  iniercppied  teller. 

wrillen  hy  one  of  the  lords  <>i  me  Kagu^h  court  lo  another,  in  wJiirti 
the  following  passage  occurs : — "The  cause  of  the  grief  and  relation 
of  our  queen,  ia  aasureJIy  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  wiih 
the  daughter  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Bavaria,  either  because  she 
had  filed  her  love  and  fantasy  on  him,  or  that  she  is  mortified  that  her 
beauty  and  grandeur  have  been  so  lightly  regarded  by  him,  or  thai  sbe 
has  lost  this  means  of  amusing  her  people  for  the  present,  and  fears  thai 
she  will  now  be  pressed  hy  her  slates  and  her  parliament  not  to  defer 
ukii^  s  husband,  which  is  the  principal  deaire  of  all  her  realm.^ 

Elizabeth  had,  however,  reached  that  point,  whea,  in  common  widi 
every  chddless  sovereign,  who  ia  on  ill  terms  with  the  aucceasor  lo  tbe 
crown,  she  felt  thai  her  power  was  checked,  and  her  infiueace  bonniltd 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  by  the  want  of  heire  of  bw  own 
person.  This  consider«iioa  appears,  if  we  may  believe  her  own  swer- 
tion,  to  have  inclined  her  to  encourage  thoughta  of  marriage,  aiid  the 
ofier  of  the  young,  handsome  Henry  of  Valois  came  at  th«  seasoaablc 
juncture,  when  she  was  burning  with  indignation  at  the  marriage  tt  ite 
archduke  Charles.  "  After  the  said  Cobham  had  returned  with  the  an- 
■war  of  refusal,"  says  the  sieur  de  Vassal,  "she  began  to  listao  with 
nore  aflection  to  the  proposal  of  monsieur." 

This  prince  was  the  second  surviving  sen  of  Henry  If.  and  CalhsriM 
de  Hedicis,  and  had  just  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  Elinbeth  waa 
turned  of  thirty-seven,  and  had  been,  in  her  infancy,  proposed  as  a  wtfc 
for  his  uncle,  Charles  duke  of  Angoulf  me.  The  project  for  her  n»r- 
riage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  seems  lo  have  been  fir«  suggested  by  the 
cardinal  Chasiillon,  who,  notwithstanding  his  high  rank  in  the  chuieb 
of  Rome,  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  iiiediation 

>  Seciel  Memotial  of  M.  de  Savtan  for  th?  queen-mother  or  Fnmci,  in  PanrlnL 
•IbkL,  425. 
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of  Dizabeth  in  a  pacific  treaty  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
Uagnenots.' 

It  is  firobable  that  this  liberal-minded  ecclesiastic  imagined,  that  the 
anion  of  the  heir  of  France  with  the  protestant  queen  of  England,  wonld 
procure  a  general  toleration  for  persons  of  her  religion  in  France,  and 
that  her  influence  and  power  would  be  amicably  exerted,  to  compose 
the  stormy  elements,  whose  strife  was  pregnant  with  every  species  of 
crime  and  misery. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  touching  on  this  pyject  during  a 
prrrale  conference  with  Elizabeth  at  Hampton  Court,  as  soon  as  tlie  fact 
of  the  archduke^s  marriage  transpired,  and  received  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  induce  him  to  open  the  matter  to  the  queen-motlier,  who,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  wrote  to  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  ^  That  the  cardinal 
de  Chastillon  had  spoken  to  her  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  of  an  overture 
of  marriage  between  him  and  the  queen  of  England,  and  she  was  earnest 
with  him  to  give  it  all  the  encouragement  in  his  power.'' 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  La  Mothe  Fenelon  paid  a  visit  to  the 
^oeen  at  Hampton  Court ;  he  was  introduced  into  her  privy  chamber 
by  Leicester,  ^  where  he  found  her  better  dressed  than  usual,  and  she 
ippeared  eager  to  talk  of  the  king's  (Charles  IX.)  wedding."  La  Mothe 
told  her,  ^  that  he  could  wish  to  congratulate  her  on  her  own."  On 
which  she  reminded  him,  ^  that  she  had  formerly  assured  him  that  she 
never  meant  to  marry,"  but  added,  ^  that  she  regretted  that  she  had  not 
thought  in  time  about  her  want  of  posterity,  and  that  if  she  ever  did 
take  a  husband,  it  should  be  only  one  of  a  royal  house,  of  suitable 
lank  to  her  own."  ' 

On  this  hint,  the  ambassador  could  not  forbear  from  recommending 
the  duke  of  Anjou  to  her  attention,  as  the  most  accomplished  prince  in 
the  world,  and  the  only  person  who  was  worthy  the  honour  of  her 
alliance.' 

She  received  this  intimation  very  favourably,  and  replied,  ^  that  mon- 
fieur  was  so  highly  esteemed  for  his  excellent  qualities,  that  he  was 
vorthy  of  the  highest  destiny  the  world  could  bestow,  but  that  she  be- 
lieved his  thoughts  were  lodged  on  a  fairer  object^  than  her,  who  was 
tlready  an  old  woman,  and  who,  unless  for  the  sake  of  heire,  would  be 
ashamed  to  speak  of  a  husband ;  that  she  had  formerly  been  sought  by 
lome  who  would  wish  to  espouse  the  kingdom,  but  not  the  queen ;  as, 
indeed,  it  generally  happened  among  the  great,  who  married  without 
seeing  one  another."  She  observed,  "  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
France  had  a  fair  reputation  for  being  good  husbands,  much  honoured 
by  their  wives,  and  not  less  beloved."     She  said  many  more  things  to 

Ml  19  an  interesting  fart  that  this  cardinal  de  Chastillon  was  the  brother  of  the 
illastrioiii  Protestant  leader,  admiral  de  Coligny,  whose  family  name  was  Chastil- 
lon. The  cardinal  used  his  influence,  like  a  good  man,  to  moderate  between 
tlie  infuriated  parties.  (See  Brantorae,  Les  Vies  des  Hommes  II lustres,  3nie 
Ptrtie,  p.  151.) 

•iVpiches  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  vii.  'Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  418. 

•The  lx>autiful  princess  of  CleveSi  with  whom  Henry  of  Aiyou  was  pa9sion 
■tely  ill  love  at  that  time. 
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the  same  purpose,  but  La  Mnthe,  in  rpporting  this  c 
private  letier  lo  the  qiieen-moiher,  expresses  himself  i»9  Jciulitlul  whethM 
■he  will  efer  carry  any  marriage  inio  iflect,  having  frequently  proinwrj 
her  people  to  marry,  anij  then,  after  enleriaining  a  pmpofal  for  a  Ion; 
while,  found  means  lo  break  it  oE  However,  he  recommeniJs  the  uSm 
lo  be  made. 

The  first  lime  Elizabeth  gave  audience  lo  the  French  smbnasailor, 
after  the  marriage  of  CharlpH  IX..  rIip  nokpri  him,  *•  how  his  master  roonil 


himself  a! 


ny  qUBBiions  as  to  ihe  pmb*- 
[  queen.  La  Moihe  replied, 
J  prince  in  Christendom,  and 
let  company," 
record  of  the  gallantries  of 
'lis  J.  kud  Henry  II.,  inrlined 
ample."  "■  And  thereupon," 
'vigtt,  "she  revealed  to  me  ■ 
■■  .>,  f  confess  1  had  never  heard 


a  a  Turned  m: 
biliiy  of  his  being  happy  t 
"  that  his  sovereign  was  ihe 
the  greatest  pleasure  he  had  ■ 

Elizabeth  cynically  obser 
his  majesty's  &ther  and  gn 
her  to  fear  ilial  he  would 
pursues  the  arnbaMador,  sli 
eecrel  concerning  your  majeb>j 

before."'     So  much   belter  was  our  maiilen   ijueen  Si 
scandals  of  her  royal  neighbour  of  France  than  his  own  ambassador, 
although  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon  was  a  notorious  gossip. 

We  are  indebted  lo  his  lively  pen,  for  many  rich  deiaUs  of  her  say- 
ings and  doings,  relative  to  the  successive  matrimonial  negotiations  be- 
tween her  and  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  and  subsequently  wiih  his  younger 
brother  Francis,  alias  Hercules,  duke  of  Alen^on,  also  for  a  variety  of 
anecdotes  of  this  great  queen,  which  are  new  to  all  but  those  who  hlTt 
Studied  his  despatches.  In  a  private  letter,  dated  January  IBth,  15T1, 
he  infornis  ihe  queen-mother,  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  earl  of  Leicester  into  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, when  the  conversation  having  been  led  to  the  subject  of  the  pri- 
vate overtures  for  the  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  queen  ac- 
knowledged, "  that  she  objected  lo  nothing  but  his  age."  To  which  it 
was  replied, "  That  the  prince  bore  himself  already  likeaman.^'  "But," 
•aid  the  queen,  "  he  can  never  cease  to  be  younger  than  roe." 

"So  much  the  better  for  your  majesty,"  rejoined  Leicester,  laughing, 
and  Elizabeth  look  this  freedom  from  her  master  of  ihe  horee  in  good 
part.  Then  the  ambassador  took  the  word,  and,  after  adverting  to  the 
wedded  happiness  of  his  recently- wedded  king  and  queen,  said,  "  ihal 
he  would  advise  any  princess,  who  wished  lo  acquire  perfect  felicity  in 
wedlock,  lo  lake  a  consort  from  the  royal  house  of  France."  Elizabeth 
replied,  "  that  madame  d'Esiampea  and  madame  de  Valentinois  made 
her  fear,  thai  she  would  be  only  honoured  by  her  husband  as  a  queea, 
and  not  loved  by  him  as  a  woman."  This  interesiiug  conversaiLoa  wu 
inierrupted  by  ibe  entrance  of  cardinal  Chastillon,  on  which  Fenelon 
and  Iieieesler  withdrew,  and  her  majesty  remained  a  considerable  tine 
in  private  conference  with  him. 

As  soon  as  the  cardinal  retired  from  her  presence,  Elizabeth  summoned 
her  council,  and  communicated  her  nintrimonial  prospects  to  ihem  in  ■ 


'  Deptchei  do  la  Mov\ib  T»nB\oii,  v 
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tndy  original  style.  She  began  by  informing  them,  ^  that  the  cardinal 
Chutillon  had  inquired  of  her  three  things ;  ^  first,  if  she  were  free  from 
iU  contracts,  with  power  to  marry  where  she  pleased  ?  secondly,  whether 
fbe  intended  to  marry  within  her  own  realm,  or  to  espouse  a  foreigner  ? 
and,  thirdly,  in  case  it  was  her  will  to  take  a  foreigner  for  her  consort, 
if  she  would  accept  monsieur,  brother  to  the  king  of  France  ?'  and  that 
the  had  replied  to  these  questions,  ^  that  she  was  free  to  marry,  but  that 
ibe  would  not  marry  one  of  her  subjects,  and  that  she  would,  with  all 
her  heart,  enter  into  a  marriaee  with  monsieur,  on  such  conditions  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable.'  "^  She  then  went  on  to  say,  that  the  car- 
diral  had  presented  his  credentials  from  the  king,  and  prayed  her,  as  the 
a&ir  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  world,  that  she  would  communi- 
cate with  her  council  on  the  subject  before  it  went  any  further.  ^  But 
thii,''  her  majesty  said,  ^she  could  tell  them  plainly,  she  had  not 
thought  good,  and  had  replied,  ^  that  she  was  queen  sovereign,  and  did 
Dot  depend  on  those  of  her  council,  but  rather  they  on  her,  as  having 
their  lives  and  their  heads  in  her  hand,  and  that  they  would,  of  course, 
do  as  she  wished ;'  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  represented  to  her  the  in- 
conveniences which  had  been  considered  to  result  to  the  late  queen,  her 
lister,  for  having  chosen  to  treat  of  her  marriage  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  without  consulting  her  council,  she  had  promised  him,  that  she 
would  propose  it  to  them,  and  she  willed  that  they  should  all  promptly 
five  her  their  advice." 

The  members  of  the  council  hung  their  heads  in  silence,  being  scarce- 
Ivless  startled  at  the  gracious  terms  in  which  their  maiden  monarch  had 
ihoaght  proper  to  signify  her  intentions,  with  reganl  to  this  new  suitor, 
than  astonished  at  the  fact,  that  the  atlair  had  proceeded  to  such  lengths ; 
for  so  secretly  had  the  negotiations  been  kept,  that  very  few  of  them 
had  an  idea  that  such  a  thing  was  in  agitation.  At  length,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  one  of  the  most  courageous  ventured  to  say,  that 
"ilonRieur  appeared  to  be  very  young  for  her  majesty." 

-  What  then !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  fiercely  interrupting  him,  "  if  the 
prince  be  sati:<ficd  with  me  ?"  and  then,  apparently  desirous  of  averting 
the  unwelcome  discussion  of  her  age,  she  concluded  by  saying,  ^^  that 
the  cardinal,  after  showing  his  credentials,  had  proposed  several  articles 
of  an  advantageous  nature,  which  she  considered  well  worthy  of  atten- 

The  reason  of  Elizabeth^s  imperious  language  to  her  council  on  this 
occasi(»n  may  be  attributed  to  the  displeasure  she  hud  cherishrd  against 
tlinse.  who  opposed  obstacles  to  her  marriage  with  the  archduke,  which 
had  ended  in  his  abandoning  his  suit  to  her,  and  wedding  tlie  Bavarian 
princc>:(.  Far  from  concealing  her  feelings  on  this  subject,  she  spoke, 
uiiong  her  ladies,  in  a  high  tone  of  the  ill-treatment,  she  considered 
that  giie  had  experienced  from  her  cabinet,  with  regard  to  the  various 
overtures  that  had  been  made  by  foreign  princes  for  her  hand,  observ- 
ing, uith  emphatic  bitterness,  ^^  that  her  people  liad  often  pressed  her  to 
ourr}',  but  they,  her  ministers,  always  annexed  such  hard  conditions  to 

>l)ci>c)iet  lie  la  Motile  FeneJon,  foJ.  iij^  pp.  4311,  440.  *  VV>u\.,  v.  U^ 
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the  Ireair,  u  to  k^cp  her  from  it,  anJ  thst  she  should  know  now  who 
-were  Iter  good  and  ftilhrul  £ubjec[s<  atiil  lliey  niiglil  noie  well,  that  the 
eliuuld  hM  as  disloyal  Lhose  who  alKinpleii  lo  cross  her  in  so  hounu*^ 
able  a  nialch."  Wlieii  one  of  her  ladies  regretted  thai  monsieur  were 
iioi  a  few  yean  older,  she  replied,  '■He  ia  iweniy  now,  and  may  be 
laied  at  iweiity-tife,  for  everything  in  hia  loind  and  person  besreoit  a 
nian  of  worth  \" '  and  when  tny  lord  cbaiuberlein  proceeded  lo  relate  aa 
anecdote  uf  the  prince,  which  Bome  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber 
cunuideied  rather  alarming  on  the  Acore  of  morality,  her  m^eaiy  only 
turned  it  olT  with  a  joke.     B  _.    avourably  disposed  she  might 

be  tn  her  new  euilor,  she  nt  or  forgive  the  alight  which 

she  considered  she  hail  rec  .,  by  whom  she  bad  been  fai- 

(f  we  may  believe  tlie  Bie<  I  and  La  ftloihe  Fenclon,  when 

the  tiariiii  Ue  Viulfrind  was  [..  ler,  she  expressed  herself  wtlh 

mingled  jealousy  nod  disdain  .  icl  of  the  archduke's  ouptiik. 

She  inveighed  with  strong  repr —  —  a  marriage  between  aueli  nev 

relnlionH  as  uncle  and  niere,  nbsen'iiiu,  "  llial  the  king  of  Spiiln,  ^  • 
great  prince,  possibly  conaidereil  that  his  example  might  be  a  law  to  the 
world,  but  that  it  was  a  law  against  Heaven."  According  to  the  same 
authority,  she  so  &r  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  queen  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  woman,  as  to  add,  '■  that  the  archduke  was  much  obliged  to  her  (or 
refusing  him,  since  he  had  found  a  belter  than  her,  and  where  love  co«ld 
not  lail,  for  if  ihey  cotdd  not  love  each  other  as  spouses,  they  mifbl 
love  as  relations ;  and  that  site  also  hoped,  on  her  part,  to  find  belter 
titan  him,  and  so  the  regret  would  cease  on  both  sides."  Then  she 
went  oa  to  say,  "  that  she  had  not  refused  him,  but  only  delayed  her 
answer,  and  he  had  not  been  willing  to  wait;  but,  iieverihelesa,  she 
loved  and  honoured  the  emperor  and  all  his  house,  without  any  escep- 

When  the  baron  left  her  majesty's  presence,  he  inquired  of  the  writer 
of  this  memorial,  '^  whether  the  queen  had  spoken  thus  of  the  archduke 
from  aOection  and  jealousy,  or  by  way  of  a  device  ?"  and  said,  "  he  re- 
pented of  not  having  proposed  prince  Kodnlph,  the  emperor's  eldest  son 
to  her,  as  he  was  already  sevenlecii."  The  sieur  de  Vassal  tokl  him, 
"  that  the  mission  of  young  Cobham  to  the  emperor  showed  plainly, 
(hat  if  the  archduke  had  been  willing  to  wait  the  queen's  leisure,  he 
would  have  been  accepted."  On  which  the  baron  expressed  much  re- 
gret,  thai  the  archduke  had  been  so  hasty  in  plighting  himself  to  the 
Bavarian  princess;  but  observed,  "that  ihe  conditions  lo  which  thev 
would  have  obliged  him,  if  he  had  married  the  queen,  were  so  hard  that 
it  was  shameful  to  impose  such  on  a  king." ' 


'Secret  Memorial  of  M.  < 

*  Tlial  lille  woul<l,  of  cou 
belh  hail  Ihoughi  proper  to 


1  Vuul,  in  Fen 


_   ,    .nee?  of  Fra 

■nd  wp  ihnll  «!f  iliai  ii  u-m  punirmlcd  lb 
lier.  he  slioiilrl  leiniri  a  gljtulow  of  llii*  ma 
of  king-dow-Btter  of  Eiiglaiid. 


i  Desiwichea.  vol.  iii.,  p,  467. 


.  buionly  n.r  lU  lerm  of  Wr  lift; 
cnrj  of  Anjou.  ihEil  if  lie  ii.rvivnl 
lonial  iligniiy,  bjr  bearing  ibe  djii 
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One  of  the  proocleat  and  happiest  daya  of  Clizabeth^s  queenly  life, 
«as  the  2drd  of  January^  1571,  when  she  came  in  state  into  the  city,  to 
dme  with  that  prince  of  English  merchants,  sir  I'honias  Gresham,  who 
bad  ioTited  her  to  open  the  new  Bourse,  on  Comhill,  which  he  had 
built  at  his  own  expense,  (or  the  bene6t  of  his  fellow-citizensJ 

The  queen  had  not  visited  the  city  of  London  for  upwards  of  twa 
years,  on  account  of  the  pestilence ;  of  which,  like  lier  father,  Henry 
Vim  ahe  was  always  in  great  dread.  The  welcome  which  she  received 
OB  this  oceasion,  from  her  loving  lieges  in  the  east,  was  enthusiastically 
iflectiooate.  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  who  accompanied  her  majesty,  as  aa 
invited  guest,  to  **  the  festival  of  the  Bourse,"  as  he  terms  it,  besirs  tes- 
timony, in  his  letters  to  his  own  court,  to  the  magnificence  of  the  pre- 
piiatioiis  that  had  been  made  in  the  city,  in  honour  of  her  coming, 
*  vhkhy'^  he  says,  ^  were  no  less  splendid  than  on  the  day  of  her  coro- 
ution.  She  was  received  everywhere  by  throngs  of  acclaiming  people  ; 
the  streets  were  hung  and  garlanded  ;  and  al]  things  in  the  same  order^ 
m  at  her  first  public  entrance.  It  gave  her  great  pleasure,''  continues 
be,  ^  that  I  assisted  on  this  occasion,  because  it  showed  more  of  her 
fnndeur,  that  such  a  display  should  be  so  suddenly  arranged,  than  if  it 
had  been  premeditated,  and  got  up  some  time  beforehand.  The  said 
lidv  did  not  omit  to  make  me  remark  the  affeciion  and  devotion  with 
vhich  she  is  lfx>ked  upon  by  tliii*  great  people.'' ' 

Elizabeth  dined  in  company  with  Fenelon,  at  sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
house,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where,  though  every  costly  viand  that 
vealth  could  procure,  and  refined  luxury  devise,  were  provided  for  her 
entertainment,  her  greatest  feast  appears  to  have  been  that,  whicli  neither 
Scowe,  Holinshed,  or  any  of  our  pleasant  civic  chroniclers  of  that  day 
vere  at  all  aware  her  majesty  enjoyed — namely,  the  choice  dose  of  flaw 
*>ery,  which  the  insinuating  French  diplomat  administered.  In  his  pri- 
^te  letter  to  tlie  queen-mother  of  France,  he  says,  ^^  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land took  pleasure  in  conversing  a  long  time  with  me  after  dinner ;  and, 
among  otlier  things,  she  told  me,  ^  tliat  fche  was  determined  to  marry. 
Dot  for  any  wish  of  her  own,  but  for  the  satis&rtion  of  her  subjects ; 
lod  also  to  put  an  end,  by  the  authority  of  a  husband,  or  by  the  birth 
of  ofllspring  { if  it  should  please  God  to  give  them  to  her),  to  the  enter 

•Queen  EliziilK»ih  wns  nccustnmofl  to  call  this  great  and  j!t»od  man  '•her  mer- 
"banL"  La  Motlie  Fenelon  mentions  him,  in  his  despntches  to  hid  own  court, 
v«  -GroMtom,  the  queen's  factor."  He  was  related  lo  the  queen  thniu^h  the  Bo- 
.•Tri4;  ami  be  and  his  father  had  amassed  great  wealth  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudiir  K'Vemign*.  On  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  declared  his  intention  of 
Takinc  hi<  cnuntry  his  heir,  and  wi^tely  emleawunMl  to  divert  his  iiricf  for  hit 
irrefanihle  loss,  by  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for  the  transaction  of  mer- 
''antilc  business,  sncb  as  he  had  seen  in  the  great  commercial  cities  abroad;  and 
vLicii  wns  indeef!  a  public  want  in  the  rich  city  of  London,  where  the  merchants, 
v«:  having  a  proper  place  of  assembly,  were  accustomed  to  congregate  in  Loin- 
r«rd  street,  to  the  Kreat  inconvenience  of  passengers  in  that  narrow  thoroughfare; 
ar.d  when  the  weather  vrn»  unpropitious,  they  adjourned  to  the  nave  of  old  Saint 
PidI's  to  complete  tJieir  bargains,  with  no  more  reverence  to  a  Cliristian  church 
thun  was  exhibited  by  the  money-changers  and  sellers  of  doves  in  the  temple  ut 
Jerusalem. 

'DepAclies  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  450. 
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prises  which  she  felt  would  perpetually  be  made  against  her  peisnn  anrf 
her  realm,  if  she  become  so  old  a  wumaii  thai  there  was  nr>  longer  anv 
preienre  for  taking  a  husband,  or  hapc  thai  she  might  have  chtldn-n.'  "' 

She  added,  "tlat  m  truth,  she  ^aily  feared  not  being  loved  by  liim. 
\rhom  she  might  e^ouse,  which  would  be  a  greater  misfortune  iliau  the 
first,  for  i(  would  be  worse  to  her  than  death,  and  she  could  not  be«r  to 
reject  on  such  ■  poeribility-^' 

"  1  told  her,  in  reply,"  coniii 
such  prudent  considerations,  i 


m  mniuiKur  de  la  Mothe,  "'thai  to 

;  lo  say,  except,  that  in  the 

It,  if  before  next  Easter  the 

ice  of  whom  would  be  easy 

blued  in  himself  every  virtue, 

Id  be  singularly  beloved  and 

in  dneiiine  she  would  find 

\g  thus  rendered  happy  in  a 

leans  prevent  any  tiior«  evil 

lie  oifiiiuved  of  this  verv  rnuch,  and 

id   nioilcsi  words  for  u  '(■ongi<]erilile 

i  also  at  this  festival,  but  she  did  doI 


r  she  might  i 
would  espouse  some  royal  pri 
for  her  lo  nialte,aB  1  knewofiHn 
by  tvhom  there  was  no  doul 

f  really  honoured  ;  and  then 
erself  the  mother  of  a  fair 
-consort  and  an  lieir,  she  wc 
plots  being  devised  against  hti. 
pursued  ibe  suiijecl  uilh  jojiul 
time.     The  cardinal  Chasiiliou  w 
■peak  with  him  apart."' 

The  time  chosen  by  sir  Thomas  Oreaham,  for  her  majesty's  visit  to 
his  patriotic  foundation,  was  evening,  "  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
of  that  fair  cloister,  the  Bourse,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  old  translator  of 
Caniden,  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  adorned  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  for  ihe  occasion ; '  neither  pains  nor  expense  had  been  spared 
to  render  it  worthv  of  her  attention. 

The  munilicenl  founder  had  secured  a  grand  and  unbroken  coup-d'sit. 
by  offering  the  shops  rent  free  for  a  year,  to  $uch  as  would  furnish  them 
with  goods  and  wax-lights  against  the  coming  of  Ihe  queen.  Thoi 
everylhing  was  new  and  fresh,  and  effectively  arranged  ;  and  a  splendid 
display  was  made  of  every  variety  of  the  most  costly  and  splendid 
wares,  that  native  industry  could  produce,  or  commerce  supply. 

The  queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobles  and  ladies  of  her  court, 
■nd  the  friendly  representative  of  the  king  of  France,  on  her  homeward 
route  through  Cornhdl,  entered  the  Bourse  on  ihe  south  side,  and 
visited  with  great  interest  every  part  of  the  edilice,  in  which  she  beheld, 
not  only  a  monument  of  ihe  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  her  civic 
kinsman,  bnl  a  pledge  of  the  increasing  greatness  of  her  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  after  expressing  herself  with  eloquent  and  gracious  words  in 
commendation  of  all  she  saw,  especially  the  Pawn,  where  the  richest 
display  was  made,  she  gave  ll  the  name  of  the  Kovjil  ExcuANas/  and 
caused  proclamation  to  that  elfect  to  be  made  by  sounii  of  trumpet.  She 
remained  till  about  eight  o'clock,  and  was  escorted  in  great  state  throogh 
the  illuminated  streets,  which  were  lined  on  each  side  by  torch-beartra ; 
the  whole  population,  indeed,  supplied  themselves  with  torches  on  ihii 
occasion  lo  do  her  honour,  and  surrounded  and  followed  her  will) 
Uiraullucus  acclamations  of  joy. 
'  Depechca  de  \a  UoiUu  Feualun,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4S0.  •  Ibid.,  p.  Abb. 
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Her  majesty  asked  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  ^  if  this  did  not,  in  a  small 
way,  remind  him  of  the  late  rejoicings  in  Paris,  at  the  public  entrance 
of  the  king,  his  master  ?''  She  then  observed,  ^  that  it  did  her  heart 
food  to  see  herself  so  much  beloved  and  desired  by  her  subjects ;"  and 
added,  ^  that  she  knew  they  had  no  other  cause  for  regret,  than  thai 
ihey  knew  her  to  be  mortal,  and  that  they  had  no  certainty  of  a  suc- 
cessor, bom  of  her,  to  reign  over  them  afler  her  death."  The  courteous 
itstesman  replied,  with  an  outpouring  of  compliments  to  this  pathetic 
iKNtfti  ^  that  her  nuijesty  would  be  without  excuse  to  God  and  the  worlds 
if  she  deprived  her  subjects  of  the  fair  posterity  she  had  it  in  her  power 
lo  piovide  for  them."  * 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  Elizabeth  created  sir 
William  Cecil,  lord  of  Burleigh  (indifferently  spelt  Burghley),  and  made 
him  lord  high  treasurer.  Her  uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  exchanged 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  for  that  of  lord  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of 
Sossex  succeeded  him  as  chamberlain;  sir  Thomas  Smith  was  made 
principal  secretary  of  state ;  and  Christopher  Hatton,  esq.,  captain  of  her 
■ajesty^s  guard.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  has  been  described  by 
Naanton  as  a  mere  vegetable  of  the  court,  that  sprang  up  at  night,  and 
sank  again  at  his  noon,  was  soon  after  preferred  to  the  office  of  vice- 
chamberlain,  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and,  lastly,  made  lord  chan- 
cellor. He  was  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  his  fine  person,  in- 
sinuating manners,  and  graceful  dancing.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 
entered  the  court,  as  his  great  enemy,  sir  John  Ferrot,  used  to  say,  ^^  by 
the  galliard,"  for  he  first  appeared  there  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
inns  of  court  in  a  mask,  at  which  time  her  majesty  was  so  charmed 
vith  his  beauty  and  activity,  that  she  took  him  into  her  band  of  pen- 
sioners, who  were  considerc^d  tiie  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  Eng- 
land.' 

The  extraordinar}'  marks  of  favour  lavished  by  the  queen  on  her  new 
&rouriie,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  whole  court,  and  most  especially 
that  of  Leicester,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  accomplish- 
ment which  had  first  attracted  Elizabeth^s  notice  to  the  handsome  young 
lawyer,  offered  to  introduce  to  her  attention  a  dancing  master,  wliose 
peifonnance  of  the  same  dances,  in  which  llattoirs  caperings  had  been 
so  much  admired,  was  considered  much  more  wonderful,  and  worthy  of 
the  encouragement  of  her  smiles.  ^^  Fish  !"  replied  Elizabeth,  con- 
temptuously ;  ^  I  will  not  see  your  man :  it  is  his  trade.*"  Not  only 
her  partiality  for  Hatton,  but  her  good  taste,  led  her  to  prefer  the  easy 
grace  of  the  gentleman  to  the  exhibition  of  the  professor  of  the  art. 

Scandal  did  not  spare  Elizabeth  on  the  score  of  sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton, but  as  he  was  nut  only  the  beau  iiieal  of  a  quecn''s  vice-chamber^ 
lain,  but  acquitted  himself  very  well  in  his  \\\j^\\  and  responsible  office 
of  lord  chancellor,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  his  royal  mistress  pre- 
ferred him  for  his  talents  to  those  places,  rather  than  from  the  im- 
probable weakness  which  has  been  attributed  to  her. 

Hatton,  though  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  was   rapacious,  and 

*  Dep^beB  de  la  Moibe  FeneJoii^  vol.  iii.,  p.  454.  *  NauiMOU  %  ¥niVaftU>a^ 
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■lice  of  llw  Uritan  if  Dj*! 
of  twenty  urea  of  richlj  piuta^ 
place.' 

Dr.  Cox  did  not  tike  hk  im  lo  be 
crDuhmnit,  though  buked  by  the  queen^  prmle  oider& 
produced  the  Tollowing  miqne  qniue  bam  ber  nudm  a 

"  Pfouti  Prelale, — You  know  what  ;<»  were  bnftiw  I  mada  yiM  what  jam  M* 
now.  If  jnu  do  not  immMUaMlr  aomplr  wlA  tnr  raqMM,  I  «1U  MBflaA  mi% 
bvGod.  Euu«n«> 


This  letter  bad  the  d 


»  biaboa  of  I 
lenls-MM* 


oTkta 


resign  *  large  pToportion  of  the  eaiaie  of  the  aee,    4be  gel» 
pataee  nn  Holbonvhill,  and  aereial  acraa  of  laiid,  sow  Hi 
reeerring  to  himaelf  and  hii  aneeeawira  free  aeeeea,  thiongh  the  mM- 
■  Maheb  e* 


houee,  of  walking  in  tbenideii,  and  leara  lo  gather  twen^  baali 
rosea  yearly,  therein.'    Twralj  bsA^  of  roeee  gathered  on  llalbaf»> 


hill! — what  a  change  of  lime,  plftce,  end  pradoea 
plesed  would  the  denizeBa  of  Ely-pbee  aail  Hatton 

present  bishop  of  Ely  m        '     '  ■  •  ■    - 


itton-fwdea  ba,  if  dn 
f  bnabeb  of  raaaa,  aat 


lem  in  Hallon-gardcn  ?     h  waa  tfaia  biahcMt  of  Kfy 
who  remonstrated  with  Eliabeih  for  retainii^  the  erueifiz  and  HgblaJ 
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The  qneem  when  ihe  was  mfonned  of  these  advene  opinions  of  her 
counciU  assembled  them  toother,  and  said,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  ^  that 
if  any  ill  came  to  her,  to  her  crown,  or  her  subjects,  from  her  not  hav- 
ing espoused  the  archduke  Charles,  it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and 
Dot  to  her;'"  adding,  ^  that  they  had  been  the  cause  of  giving  umbrage 
to  the  king  of  Spain — that  they  had  embroiled  her  with  the  Scotch — 
ind  that,  through  their  intrigues  with  the  Rochellers,  a  war  with  the 
king  of  France  won  Id  have  ensued  if  she  had  not  prevented  it,  and  she 
pnyed  them  all  to  assist  her  now  to  smooth  all  these  evils  in  the  only 
way  they  coald,  which  was  by  forwarding  her  marriage  with  monsieur, 
and  that  she  should  hold  every  one  as  a  bad  subject,  an  enemy  to  this 
realm,  and  dislo3ral  to  her  service,  who  in  any  way  crossed  her  in  it'' 
No  one  present,  of  course,  presumed  to  contradict  or  oppose  her  in  her 
sad  and  passionate  mood. 

]t  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  with  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  listen, 
vith  profoand  reverence,  to  every  rating  it  pleased  her  to  bestow  upon 
them,  but  without  altering,  except  in  a  few  deceitful  compliances  of 
trifling  and  temporary  import,  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  provoked 
her  displeasure. 

It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  that  minute  observer,  La  Mothe  Fene- 
lon,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  ruled  the  councils  of  the 
qoeen,  and  o%'erawed  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  her  realm,  to  permit 
their  royal  mistress  to  marry.  Leicester,  from  whom  he  had  much  of 
his  information,  whether  true  or  false,  but  most  probably  a  mixture  of 
both,  informed  him,  ^  that  such  of  the  lords  of  the  council  as  were  in 
t}ie  interest  of  Spain  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  match  between  her 
majesty  and  monsieur,  so  also  he  said  was  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  ( Bur- 
leigh ^,  w^ho  did  not  choose  that  his  mistress,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  should  have  any  husband  but  himself,  for  he  was  more  t)ie  sove- 
reign than  she  was."  So  earnestly,  indeed,  was  Cecil  bent  on  diverting 
Elizabeth  from  the  French  marriage,  that  he  even  ventured  the  daring 
experiment  of  tampering  with  her  suspected  passion  for  Leicester,  by 
gravely  soliciting  her  to  accept  him  for  her  husband,  as  t)ie  person  who 
would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  whole  realm,  but  she  treated 
the  notion  with  deserved  contempt. 

Leicester,  on  his  part,  assured  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  '^  that,  knowing  full 
well  that  Burleigh  had  no  good  meaning  in  this,  and  that  he  only  de- 
vise<l  iu  as  a  contrivance,  to  hinder  the  queen  from  entering  into  a  matri- 
moniai  treaty  with  the  French  prince ;  he  had  replied,  ^  that  when  the 
time  was  favourable  for  him  in  Uiat  matter,  Burleigh  had  of>posed  and 
prevented  him ;  but  now  that  the  time  was  unpropitious  for  it,  he  pre- 
tended to  assist  him ;  but  those  who  would  now  attempt  such  a  thing 
were  neither  good  servants  to  her  majesty  nor  true  friends  to  him,  their 
only  aim  being  to  interrupt  tlie  proposition  of  Monsieur,  for  which  he 
(lificester)  owed  them  no  good- will,  nor  would  render  them  thanks,  not 
clior>j«ing  to  become  their  tool."' 
The  qneen,  meantime,  having  apparently  set  her  mind  entirely  on  the 

'  HriJ^he  Ue  la  Mothe  Feuelon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  402.  ^  IbiO. 
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complained  lo  lady  Clinton  and  lady  Cobhain  of  tlie 
me  of  her  nunisttrs  made  lo  her  marriage  wjili  mon- 
i  of  hJ9  being  luo  young,  and  she  conjured  them.  "  lo 
eir  opiniong,  aa  she  esteemed  them  as  two  of  the  most 
ies,  and  placed  more  confidence  in  them  than  in  all  the 
d,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  them  to  dixajmulate  with 
I  the  lady  Clinton,  being  a 


1  her  majesty  d 


innrrymg. 
and  her 


repetition  of  the 
■  in  her  uncomplying  council, 
najesty,  and  eucouraging  tier 
roving  of  her  choice  of  iodb- 
ot  to  innpire  her  with  fear,  fitf 
Iter  calculated  to  please  him 


zabeth  i 


Bwer  with  such  evident  ntis- 
I  uy  anyibing  tn  oppositian, 

were  always  the  happiest  when 

ar  about  ii,  hut  ihiii  hfte  liiere 

rupted  her,  by  aaying,  '' 


■lenr,  ** « 

than  any  oilici 

Her  niajeaiy  received 
fKlion,  that  lady  Cobhin 
merely  observed,  "  that  thut 
the  parties  were  of  ihe  sain 
waa  a  great  inequality !"    1 

there  were  but  len  yeara  diOerence  between  them."  Now,  although 
both  the  ladies  were  aware  that  it  was  nearer  twenty,  neither  ventured 
to  correct  the  royal  calculation,  and  her  majesty  said,  in  conclusion, 
"thai  it  might  possibly  have  been  better  if  the  prince  had  been  the 
senior,  but  since  it  had  pleased  God  that  she  was  the  oldest,  she  hoped 
that  he  would  be  contented  with  her  other  advantages." ' 

But  while  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  laying  aside  the  dignilied  restraints 
of  the  sovereign,  endeavoured,  like  a  perplexed  and  circumvented  wo- 
man as  she  was,  lo  find,  among  her  favoured  confidants  of  the  bed- 
chamber coterie,  sentiments  and  advice  more  in  accordance  with  her 
wishes  than  the  unwelcome  opposition  she  had  encountered  from  her 
privy  councillors,  and  was  soothed  by  their  flattery  into  so  happv  an 
idea  of  her  own  peifeclions,  that  she  antjcipBted  no  other  obswcle  to 
her  marriage  with  the  handsome  Henry  of  Anjou,  than  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  jealousy  of  her  own  cabinet,  the  possibility  ofa  demur 
arising  on  his  part  appears  never  to  have  entered  into  her  imagination. 
Unfortunately,  howevet,  the  overtures  for  this  marriage  had  been  made 
by  the  scheming  politicians  of  France,  and  the  negotiations  pursued  by 
the  desire  of  the  ambitious  queen  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  up  lo 
the  pre.'ent  point,  without  the  necessary  preliminary  of  obtaining  the 
assent  of  the  said  Henry  of  Anjou,  to  the  disposal  of  his  hand  in  wed- 
lock to  her  majesty  of  England. 

When  matters  were  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessarv 
for  the  nominal  suitor  to  come  forward,  in  propria  persona,  the  rov-al 
youth,  with  all  the  reckless  wilfulness  of  his  age,  expressed  his  disap- 
proval of  the  mature  bride  elect,  who  had  been  so  warmly  wooed  in  hit 
name,  ami  protested  "  that  he  would  not  marry  her,  for  she  was  not 
only  an  old  creature,  but  had  a  sore  leg."     This  infirmity,  though  a 


■  Seciei  Memorial  of  Vaual,  in  Fenebui'*  Dupstohei. 
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new  feetare  in  the  personal  description  of  qneen  Elizabeth,  was  not 
altogether  the  invention  of  her  refractory  suitor;  it  seems  she  really 
had  a  temporary  affliction  of  the  kind,  for,  in  the  preceding  June,  La 
Mothe  Fenelon  informed  his  court,  in  his  official  report,  that  he  could 
not  have  an  audience,  on  business,  with  Elizabeth,  for  she  was  ill,  and, 
the  truth  to  say,  something  was  the  matter  with  her  leg. 

On  the  2Gth  of  the  same  month,  she  gave  the  French  ambassador  an 
audience  in  her  chamber,  dressed  in  a  wrapping-gown,  with  the  leg  laid 
in  repose.  First  she  discussed  her  malady,  and  then  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  she  vowed,  ^  if  she  were  kme,  France  and  Scotland  would 
find  her  aflairs  did  not  halt." ' 

The  next  month  her  lameness  was  not  amended,  and  she  was  forced 
to  make  her  summer  progress  in  a  coach.  Nevertheless,  in  September 
the  was  not  only  on  her  feet,  but  pursuing  her  old  diversions  of  the 
chase.  She  received  La  Mothe,  he  says,  in  a  sylvan  palace,  not  far  from 
Oxford,  snrrounded  by  forests,  which,  though  he  calls  it  by  the  unin- 
telligible name  of  Vuynck^  could  be  no  other  than  Woodstock.  She 
five  him  audience,  not  in  the  main  building,  but  in  a  lodge  in  the  wil* 
(iemess,  where  toils  were  pitched,  that  she  might  shoot  deer  with  her 
own  hand,  as  they  defiled  before  her.  ^^  She  took  the  cross-bow  and 
killed  six  does ;  and,''  says  the  ambassador,  ^  she  did  me  the  honour  to 
give  me  a  share  of  them." 

Early  in  February,  1571,  the  repugnance  of  young  Anjou  assumed  a 
^ver  and  sterner  form,  and  finding  that  his  ill-mannered  railing  against 
the  royal  bride,  who  had  been  provided  for  him,  was  only  regarded  by 
his  mother  as  boyish  petulance,  he  appealed  to  the  king,  his  brother, 
against  the  marriage,  on  such  startling  grounds,  that  the  wily  queen- 
mother,  deeming  it  useless  to  proceed  further  with  the  negotiation  in  his 
name,  wrote  an  agitated  letter  to  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  informing  him 
of  the  contumacy  of  Henry,  and  imploring  him  to  do  his  best  to  prevail 
on  the  queen  of  England  to  accept  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  in  his  place.  After  telling  the  ambassador  '^  that  she  would 
not  confide  the  purport  of  what  she  is  about  to  write  to  any  other  hand 
than  her  own,"  she  says,  ^  I  assure  myself  that  you  will  conduct  this 
i&ir  so  secretly  and  dexterously,  that  we  shall  not  incur  the  danger  I 
tpprehend,  if  the  queen  of  England,  thinking  herself  disdained  or  scorned, 
should  avenge  herself  by  making  war  upon  us,  either  openly  or  under- 
hand, as  she  has  done  before  now.  To  come  to  the  point,  my  son 
;  Anjou)  has  let  me  know,  by  the  king  his  brother,  that  he  will  never 
marry  the  queen  of  England,  even  if  she  be  ever  so  willing  to  have  him 
~so  much  has  he  heard  against  her  honour,  and  seen  in  the  letters  ot 
all  the  ambassadors  who  have  ever  been  there  (in  England),  that  he  con- 
siders he  should  be  utterly  dishonoured,  and  lose  all  the  reputation  he 
has  acquired.  But  still,  hoping  to  make  him  yield  to  reason,  I  would 
vish  you  to  continue  to  write  in  the  same  strain  as  at  present,  till  1  can 
decide  what  to  do ;  letting  the  af&ir  proceed,  lest  she  should  bear  us 
iil-wiliy  and  feel  resentful  at  being  refused.     I  declare  to  you,  that  if  she 
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tsxpTfrstf  a  willin?  mind,  I  shall  feet  nttvmt  vtMtiem  ai  lh«  o, 

fam  Uikea.     I   wuulJ  give  hilf  inv  lirr-blniHl  nut  of  m^  body  coald  J 

•Iter  il,  l)ut  I  cannot  render  him  obcttienl  iit  thin  niatwr. 

"  Nnw.  nintisieur  de  1b  Mothe,"  conlinues  tJie  royJ  maiemsl  specit- 
hlor,  '•  wc  are  on  ihe  point  of  losing  such  a  kin^nm  anil  ifranJeur  for 
my  children,  that  1  shall  feel  ^rtxt  re^rel — sec  i(  ther?  be  n'>  means,  as 
I  formerly  asked  yoa,  of  iniiucing  her  lo  adopt  one  of  her  female  rp|i- 
tives  as  her  heires*,  whom  one  of  my  sons  could  espouse.'' '    The 


ignorance  betrayed  by  Cathnr 
is  scarcely  less  laughable  lit 
could  have  been  guilty  of  '' 
war.  for  the  sake  of  Utus 
ihere  Has  no  surviving 
save  Elizabeth  herself  ana 
Catherine  had,  hovever 
which  she  hoped  to  seen 
to  her  own  precious  ofej 
in  the  saiit  letter  to  La  iwoii 
through  his  surpassing  powei 
discloses  this  darling  scheme  ir 
'  e  (queen  Elizabeth)  have  n 


>^  MoHtcis  in  this  modest  siieareaiion, 
.  I  egotism ;  fiaee,  if  Elizabeth 
ving  her  realm  in  a  succeeaion 
jf  the  cadet  princes  of  France, 
luy  descended  from  Henry  VII, 
i>«en  of  Scots. 
,  scarcely  leas  chimerical,  by 
the  Planiageneu  and  Tndoia 
r  easy,"  as  she  herself  admin 
le,  out  $ii[i  possible  lo  be  Hcrompijshed 
9  of  persuasive  eloquence.  Ifer  inajesly 
n  the  following  anxious  quen' — •*  Would 
y  son  Alenjon  ? — As  foi  him,  he  wishes  h. 
He  ia  turned  of  sixteen,  though  but  little  of  his  age.'  I  deem  she  wouU 
■lake  less  difficulty  of  it  if  he  were  of  stately  growth,  like  his  brelhien, 
then  1  might  hope  sosewhat;  for  he  has  the  understanding,  visage,  and 
demeanour  of  one  mmch  older  than  he  is;  and,  as  to  his  age,  there  tie 
but  three  years  between  his  brother  and  him." 

This  doQghiy  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  greatest  female  sovereigii 
Ibe  world  had  ever  aeen,  was  born  in  March,  1555,  consequently  be 
waa  two  and  twenty  years  younger  than  Elizabeth,  and  his  diminutive, 
itiean  figure,  and  prematueiy  old  fact,  were  rendered  more  ridicnloui 
by  the  feet  that  he  had  received  the  potent  name  of  Hercules  at  the  bap- 
tisnml  font ;  though,  Kt  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  it  had  been  judi- 
ciously changed  for  that  of  Francis.  To  make  the  case  worse,  he  was 
•cured  with  the  smaH-pox,  his  nose  wa*  *o  disproportionately  large  as 
to  amount  to  deformity,  and  the  conditions  of  his  mind  were  as  enl  as 
those  of  his  inconvenient  little  body.  These  circnmsrances  wete  the 
■nm«  unpropitious,  as  Elisabeth  was  a  decided  •admirer  of  beauty,  and 
mtertained  the  greatest  antipa^y  to  ugly  and  deformed  people ;  rtie 
eren  carried  her  fastidiouaneae  on  this  point  to  such  an  ^xiTeEoe,  that 
riie  refused  the  place  of  a  gentleman-usher  lo  an  unexceptiofBble  pctaoa 
for  no  other  objection  than  the  lack  of  one  looth ;  and  whenever  she 
went  abroad,  all  flg4y,  defonned,  and  diseased  personn  weic  thruel  o«l 
of  her  way,  by  certain  officers  whose  buainess  it  was  to  preserve  bar 
tnajeny  from  the  displeasare  of  looking  on  objects  otiensive  to  her  taste. 
La  Moihe  Fenelon,  who  was  aware  of  all  her  peculiariiiea,  in  his  reply 
lo  Catherine,  positively  refused  to  insolt  Elizabeth  by  the  ofler  of  wocb 
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«  consort  «■  the  ngly  urchin  whom  he  was  requested  to  recommend  to 
her  acceptance,  and  requested  leave  to  return  to  France.  He  advised 
the  queeormother,  withal,  to  wait  till  the  duke  of  Alen^on  should  have 
grown  a  little,  before  she  caused  him  to  be  proposed  to  the  queen  of 
England,  or  that  princess  would  consider  that  it  was  done  in  mockery, 
ind  might  possibly  retaliate  by  some  serious  political  injury.  In  reply 
to  the  evil  reports  alluded  to  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  affords  the  fol- 
lowing noble  testimonial  of  Elizabeth's  character : — 

^  They  can  write  and  speak  very  diflerently  of  this  princess  from  the 
hearsay  of  men,  who  sometimes  cannot  forgive  the  great  qualities  of  their 
betters;  but  in  lier  own  court  they  would  see  everything  in  good  order*, 
lod  she  is  there  very  greatly  honoured,  and  understands  her  afl&irs  so 
Weill  that  the  mightiest  in  her  realm,  and  all  ranks  of  her  subjects,  fear 
ind  revere  her ;  and  she  rules  them  with  full  authority,  which,  I  con- 
ceive, could  scarcely  proceed  from  a  person  of  evil  fame,  and  where 
there  is  a  want  of  virtue.  Nevertheless,  I  know  what  you  have  heard ; 
and  that  there  is  an  opinion  that  she  will  never  have  children." 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  importunities  of  Catherine  de  Medicis 
had  wrung  from  Anjou  a  declaration  that  he  was  not  only  willing  to 
wed  queen  Elizabeth,  but  that  he  earnestly  desired  it.  She  wrote  inde- 
&tigably  with  her  own  hand  to  forward  the  marriage,  and  gave  the  most 
earnest  advice  to  Elizabeth  to  wed  Anjou  while  he  was  in  the  mind. 
She  exerted  all  her  diplomatic  skill  in  a  dialogue  she  had  with  lord 
Buckhurst,  queen  Elizabeth'^s  relative,  and  ambassador  extraordinary  at 
Paris  j  but,  to  her  infinite  vexation,  she  found  him  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  reluctance  of  the  bridegroom,  for  his  refrain  to  all  her  fine 
ipeeches  was— 

^  But  why  is  monsieur  so  unwilling  ?" 

On  the  return  of  Norris,  her  ambassador,  to  the  court  of  France,  Eli- 
zabeth questioned  him  very  minutely  as  to  the  personal  qualifications 
of  Henry  of  Anjou ;  and  received  such  a  favourable  description  of  his 
fine  figure,  handsome  face,  and  graceful  mien,  that,  conceiving  a  great 
wish  to  see  him,  she  ordered  Leicester  to  make  a  discreet  arrangement 
for  that  purpose  with  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  without  committing  her  maid- 
enly delicacy.     The  plan  proposed  was,  for  her  to  direct  her  progress 
towards  the  Kentish  coast,  and  then,  if  her  princely  suitor  wished  to 
see  her,  he  might  cross  the  channel,  incognito,  by  a  morning  tide,  and 
return  by  the  next  tide,  provided  he  had  no  inclination  to  remain  longer, 
to  cultivate  the  opportunity,  thus  condescendingly  vouchsafed  to  him, 
of  pleading  his  own  cause.'     Unfortunately,  monsieur  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed   to   become  the   hero  of  the  petite  romance,  which  the  royal 
coquette  had  taken  the  trouble  of  devising,  by  way  of  enlivening  the 
solemn  dulness  of  a  diplomatic  courtship  with  a  spice  of  reality.     She 
had,  from  first  to  last,  declared  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  her 
to  marry  a  prince  whom  she  had  never  seen ;  and  Henry  of  Anjou, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  princes  in  Europe, 
perversely  determined  not  to  gratify  her  curiosity  by  exhibiting  himself. 

*  Dep^het  de  la  Mothe  Fenelun 
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Pi<rhap»  he  ha'l  bepii  alarni«<1  ni  the  iv«ll-ninni|  but  mjndtcEoo*  liini 
conveyed  t>y  moniiiour  ilt  b  Molhe  tn  h'n  rnyal  mother,  ihat  (be queen's 
la(li<-s  harl  received  innirucLians  tn  wsirh  him  very  diligently,  tn  order 
In  <lificnvpr  wheilier  Im  evinced  eny  genuine  demon  «i  rati  on*  of  lov«  for 
ihrir  mi»ire«e.  A  rormidsblo  onlrsl,  cerCninly,  for  any  man  tn  nndn^fo, 
who  w«i  exnecled  to  piny  the  wnoer  U)  n  rnynl  tpinsier  of  ElinWb's 
temper;  and  whu  wai  ao  many  yenr<  hii  vnntnr.  Rlixnbeih,  thnugli 
dimppointed  i>f  a  jwraoiial  tiiterview  of  monsieur,  reijuesiad  to  ace  hta 
portrait;  and  two  were  »enl  for  her  msiieetiiMi,  by  the  [|uet<ii>mo(heT. 

In  her  official  inniruetiona  to  WBlai(ighnm<  on  the  tmbjeci  of  Uie  pre~ 
liminary  negoliaiions  for  her  marriage  with  Anjou,  Elisabeth  exprvaaea 
heraelf  aineerely  diapoced  to  take  a  conaori  for  the  good  of  her  reatm ; 
enlar^ng  si  ihe  saroe  lime  on  her  nalural  preference  for  a  maidea  life, 
ahe  aaya ' — "  In  the  beginning  of  aiir  reign  it  ia  not  nnknown  how  we 
had  no  diflpoaiiion  of  oor  own  nature  tn  marry,  no  otherwin  than  it  ia 
manifcDtly  known,  lliat  when  the  king,  unr  dear  father  r«i|nicd,  uid 
many  limes  pressed  as  ettmHitly  to  marrv ;  nor  when,  in  the  late  kfitg, 
our  brother's  time,  the  like  waa  renewcti  unto  ui,  even  for  *uch  aa  were 
then  in  real  poaseajiion  of  kingdoms.  When  we  lived  but  in  a  prints 
•late  aa  B  daughter,  or  a  aiater  to  a  king,  yet  could  we  never  induce  our 
mind  to  mnrry  ;  but  rather  dill  satisfy  uurself  with  a  solitary  hfe."  Who 
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die  did  not  mean  to  put  any  force  on  the  conscience  of  her  son,  yet  she 
eoDld  not  permit  his  exercising^  that  form  of  religion  in  England  which 
vtf  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  her  realm ;  and  that  she  should  require 
hb  attendance  upon  her  at  such  churches  and  oratories  as  she  fre- 
quented.^ 

She  adds,  ^  that  she  is  contented  to  have  this  matter  kept  secret  for 
the  present ;''  meaning  to  make  no  one  privy  to  it  but  such  members  of 
hfr  council  whom  she  has  most  reason  to  trust,  both  for  fidelity  and 
secrecy ;  ^  to  wit,  our  cousin,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  of  whom  you  may 
ay  tlMt  whatsoever  noay  be  otherwise  doubted,  we  find  ready  to  allow 
of  any  marriage  that  we  shall  like,  and  withal  marriages  with  any  prince 
Mnnger — most  of  all  this  with  the  crown  of  France ;  the  other  is  sir 
William  Cecil,  lord  of  Burleigh,  and  our  principal  secretary."  * 

This  letter  Is  given  under  the  royal  signet  at  Greenwich,  the  24th  of 
Blarch,  1571.  Walsingham,  diplomatist  though  he  was,  candidly  wrote 
to  Burleigh,  ^  that  this  letter  fairly  perplexed  him ;  but  he  thought  it 
lafest  to  follow  tlie  course  prescribed  by  her  majesty,  whatever  came 
ofit« 

Meantime,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  others  of  his  party,  had  arrived  in 
England,  to  treat  on  the  aflairs  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  the  infant, 
king  James.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  still  amusing  Mary  and  the 
court  of  France  with  deceptive  negotiations,  for  the  restoration  of  that 
anfortunate  princess  to  her  liberty  and  her  throne,  required  the  rebel 
commissioners  to  declare  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  deposed  their 
qneen.  Instead  of  gratifying  her,  as  she  expected,  with  the  repetition 
of  all  their  frightful  accusations  against  her  hapless  kinswoman,  they 
frvoured  her  majesty  with  a  lengthy  manifesto,  setting  forth,  ^  that  Scot- 
land had  from  time  immemorial  been  governed  by  male  monarchs ;  and 
that  they  had  the  authority  of  Calvin  to  prove,  that  magistrates  had 
power  to  punish  wicked  sovereigns,  by  imprisoning  and  depriving  them 
of  their  realms ;  that  they  had  shown  their  queen  great  favour,  in  per- 
mitting her  son  to  reign ;  and  that  she  existed  at  that  time  only  through 
the  mercy  of  her  people."'  Elizabeth  could  not  listen  with  even  a  show 
of  patience  to  sentiments  so  opposed  to  her  notion  of  passive  obedience 
ind  the  divine  right  of  kings.  She  told  the  deputies  that  *^  they  had  not 
ihown,  nor  could  she  perceive,  any  just  cause  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  troubled  their  queen ;  and  advised  them  to  seek  other  means 
for  composing  the  discord  then  raging  in  Scotland." ' 

When  Morton  refused  to  agree  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  Elizabeth,  she 
told  the  four  commissioners  who  brought  his  answer  to  hor,  '^  that  she 
perceived  in  that  answer,  the  arrogance  and  hardness  of  a  very  obstinate 
heart;  and  that  she  knew  that  Morton  himself  had  not  brought  such  a 
one  to  her  country,  but  that  he  had  acquired  it  here,  from  some  of  the 
members  of  her  council,  of  whom  she  could  well  nny,  that  they  were 
worthy  of  being  hanged  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  with  a  copy  of  their 
idvice  about  their  necks;  and  that  it  was  not  her  will  that  Morton 


fOL,  rf, — -^/  Q 


sfaonld  a6l         )  London,  or  liis  suiie  from  her  court,  lill  mnim  food 
concluaio  bern  maiJe  in  this  atltiir." ' 

Od  the  f  Match,  1571,  queen  Elizabeth  held  a  council  kiGretn- 

wich,  at  \ ..  Ihe  aflairs  of  Mitry.  queen  of  Scots,  wer«  debated  in  Iwr 

presenee,  and  the  ariicles  nf  ilie  irealy,  then  on  the  lapis,  caused  sDch  i 
lierce  coui  i  among  iltese  statesmen,  iliai  her  majesty  was  eamp^lti 

a  of  order.     This  she  did  in  the  very  loae 
r,  hv  caJling  one  of  the  aiaembly  "a  fool,"  and 
The  French  ambassador  had  been  inviied  K> 
9  royal  kindred  is 


attend  thib  _ 
France,  an 
interealing 
stead  of  |> 

ceivt^d  ne 


fie  dlsrussion  had  reached  ihu 
ftrrent  turn  to  the  scene,  for  in* 
Id  exceltency  paid  Win  compli- 
iB  a  long  time  since  he  had  n> 
express  this  time  to  inquire  at 
itetion,  "  that  she  could  inflnti 
liea  of  Fr«nc«  had  been  inailr. 

,  Biiu  ,..„.  i.fT  nmhassador,  Inril  Biirkhursi. 

rery  maciLilicem ;  and  »\ft  hml  MriUen  w 


hers."     S 
him,  that 

onihefiraii-ionnayir 
had  informed  her  that 
her  arroiims  of  ihc  e 
had  been  performed  by  the  royal  bridegroom,  Charles  1X-,  whoae  per- 
sonal prowess  he  had  greatly  extolled,  and  had  also  praised  monseigoear, 
his  brother,  and  that  one  of  her  equerries  whom  she  had  sent  with  lord 
Bucbhuist  was  already  returned,  and  had  affirmed  thai,  without  makinf 
comparisons  between  kings,  for  he  had  never  seen  any  other  besides  hit 
present  majesty  of  France,  ii  was  impossible  for  any  prince,  lord,  or 
gentleman,  to  go  beyond  him,  or  perform  his  part  more  gallantly,  or 
with  greater  skill,  in  every  sort  of  combat,  wheitier  on  horse  or  foot, 
and  that  he  had  related  to  her  many  particulars,  all  which  had  given  bet 
such  pleasure  to  hear,  that  she  had  made  hini  repeat  them  several  timt^ 
not  without  wishing  that  she  had  been  present,  as  a  third  queen,  to  set 
it  all  herself,  and  that  in  truth  she  could  willingly  hare  reserved  for  her- 
self the  commission  which  she  had  given  to  lord  Buckhursl,  to  go  and 
congratulate  their  most  Christian  majesties  on  their  present  felicity;" 
adding,  "  that  she  trusted,  thai  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  most  Chris- 
tian queen  would  he  happily  cured  of  all  her  sickness  in  the  course  of 
the  nest  nine  months." 

She  then  said,  "  she  had  to  solicit  pardon,  for  having  sent  a  thief  ut  ^ 
Paris,  to  steal  a  iikenesA  of  the  queen,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  t*t»  ^ 
faction  of  possessing  her  portrait."  She  drew  it  forth,  as  she  spoke.  ^ 
from  that  capacious  pocket,  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  consif  l 
the  letters  of  foreign  potentates  and  despatches  from  her  own  arabans-  • 
dors,  with  other  diplomatic  papers,  and  showing  it  to  monsieur  de  I)  ^ 
Mothe,  inquired  if  her  most  Christian  majesty  had  quite  as  much  etnlx^  "» 
jtoMi  and  whether  her  complexion  were  as  beautiful  as  the  painter  hul  ~ ' 
represented.  ^ 

Before  the  inteniew  concluded.  La  Hothe  said,  " he  was  instnieto!  ^ 


■  DepAcliei 


a  Mulbe  Fenelon,  vol.  i 


,  p  30. 
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to  tnqnire  how  her  majesty  meant  to  proceed  with  renpect  to  the  queen 
of  ScoiJand.''  On  which,  Elizabeth  observed,  ^^  that  she  had  doubted 
whether  he  would  allow  the  audience  to  end  without  naming  the  queen 
of  Scots  to  her,  whom  she  could  wish  not  to  be  quite  so  much  in  his 
■Mier'a  remembraDce,  and  still  less  in  his.''  After  this  shrewd  hint, 
ike  caid,  **  that  she  had  used  her  utmost  diligence  to  have  the  treaty 
perfected,  and  complained  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  said  and 
4ooe  various  things  against  her  which  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  took  some 
paina  to  explain ;''  *  and  the  interview  ended  pleasantly  on  both  sides. 

Afler  an  interval  of  ^ife  years,  Elizabeth  found  it  necessary  to  sum- 
mon a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing an  enormous  property  tax,  consisting  of  two-tenths,  and  two-fif- 
teenths, and  one  subsidy  by  the  laity,  and  six  shillings  in  the  pound  by 
the  clergy.'  The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  continental  wars,  and 
the  pensions  she  had  paid  for  years,  and  continued  to  pay  to  the  mer- 
cenary agitators  in  France,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  compelled  her  to 
inflict  these  grievous  burdens  on  her  own  subjects.  The  spoils  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  risings  in  the  north, 
night  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  armament,  employed  to 
cruih  the  insurrection,  but  the  queen  had  been  harassed  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  a  greedy  set  of  self-interested  councillors  and  servants,  who 
pxpected  to  be  paid  for  their  loyal  adherence  to  her  cause,  out  of  the 
foiifeitures  of  their  misguided  neighbours.  At  the  head  of  these  bold 
beggars,  was  her  cousin,  lord  Hunsdon,  who,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
v&s  laudably  anxious  that  her  majesty's  friends  ^^  may  pyk  a  sallett'' 
from  the  spoils  of  the  house  of  Percy.'  He  and  his  sons  made  a  good 
thing  of  the  late  revolt 

Nothing  tends  more  to  establish  despotism  in  sovereigns  than  the  un- 
nccessful  efforts  of  a  faction,  to  resist  lawful  authority.  In  consequence 
of  the  late  rebellion,  statutes  were  made  for  the  security  of  the  queen, 
vhicli  stretched  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  beyond  the  limits  to 
vhich  the  haughtiest  of  her  predecessors  had  presumed  to  carry  it ;  and 
the  penalties  against  non-conformity  assumed  a  character  as  inconsistent 
viih  tiie  divine  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  the  religious  persecutions  which 
had  disgraced  the  preceding  reign. 

In  the  very  face  of  these  arbitrary  enactments,  George  Strickland, 
(fq.«  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  a  reformation  in  the  liturgy  of  the  cluiich  of  England,  and  his 
Bioiion  was  supported  by  those  members  professing  the  same  opinions. 
The  queen  was  highly  oflTended  at  the  presumption  of  Strickland  in 
daring  to  touch  on  matters,  over  which  she,  as  t)ie  head  of  the  church, 
claimed  supreme  jurisdiction.^    But  when  this  intimation  was  given  to 


*  lVpA<.-li?s  fie  la  Motlie  Penelon,  vol.  iv.  •Journals  of  Parliament. 

■  Ni  much  offended  was  Hunwion  at  not  being  pratified  with  the  picking  of  the 
m:tI.  on  which  ho  had  set  his  mind,  that  he  refused  to  carry  the  unfortunate 
»arl  of  Northumberland  to  be  executed  at  York,  with  this  remark  : — "  5fir  John 
Fr.TjtT  liath  both  the  commodity  and  profit  of  all  Wis  lands  in  Northumlicrlniid. 
an!  he  i*  fittest  to  have  the  carriage  of  him  to  York." — Appendix  to  Meniorials 
t!  Tr.H  Northern  Rel)ellion.  by  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp. 

Mcurnals  of  Parliament. 
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the  CommoDB,  Strickland  and  his  parly  iinanimougly  exHaime 
the  s«1vaiion  of  their  snuls  was  in  quesiion,  to  which  all  the  k 
of  the  earth  were  nothing  in  comparison."  EUizabelh^  in  a  tran 
indig^natton,  Rummoned  ihe  uncoiDpronit»ing  northern  menibe 
her  antl  her  council,  and  laid  her  personal  commandR  upon  bji 
appear  any  more  in  the  house  of  Commnn*.  This  arbitrary  int< 
With  the  proceedings  of  ihe  represen  la  lives  of  the  great  borf; 
avbjects,  excited  murfflurs,  both  deep  and  loud  in  the  house,  wi 
Ihe  first  time,  entered  ihe  lista  with  royally,  on  the  subject  of 
privilege,  and  in  defence  of  that  palladium  of  English  liberty— 
of  debate.  They  mainlained,  wilhsl,  ihe  coiietilUtioiiHl  iruth 
was  neiiher  in  ihe  power  of  the  sovereign  to  make  laws  singlj 
violate  those  that  were  already  esiabltslied.  Elizabeth  had  the 
to  relinquish  the  struggle,  and  Strickland  triumphantly  resui 
place  in  the  house,  where  he  was  rnreiTed  with  ahouis  of  eoi 

If  we  may  Irnst  the  reports  of  I^  Moihe  Fenelon,  Elizab 
heard  to  say,  "  that  she  waa  tired  of  parliaments.  None  of  he 
eessors,"  ahe  obserred,  "  had  held  more  than  three  during  the 
lives,  while  ahe  already  had  had  four,  and  she  had  been  so  m 
raenied  in  the  last  about  marrying,  that  she  bad  resolved  on  iw 
—  ihe  first  was,  never  to  hold  another  parliament  j  the  other, 
marry-,  and  she  meant  to  die  in  this  resolution." '  But,  as  cc 
holding  the  parliament,  it  was  easier  to  make  that  resolution, 
abide  by  it. 

One  of  the  statutes  of  this  parliameni  rendered  it  penal,  even 
of  any  other  successor  to  the  crown  of  England,  than  the  issu 
reigning  queen.  Elizabeth's  fastidious  delicacy  in  refusing  lo 
word  lawful  annexed,  as  if  ii  were  possible  that  any  other  iht 
male  children  could  be  bom  of  her,  gave  rise  not  only  lo  unn 
discussions  on  the  subject,  but  some  defamatory  reports  as 
motives  for  objecting  to  the  customary  word.  '^  I  remembe 
Camden,  ^  being  then  a  young  man,  hearing  it  said  openly  by 
that  this  was  done  by  the  contrivance  of  Leicester,  with  a  desig 
pose,  hcrealVi,  some  base  son  of  his  own  upon  the  nation 
queen's  of&pring."  In  the  preceding  August,  a  Norfolk  gentle 
the  name  of  Harsham,  had  actually  been  tried  for  saying,  "  that 

'  D'Ewei'  JournElB.  That  que 
of  parliameni  lo  iho  Tower  for 
irhai  befel  Mr.  Wenlwonh.  A  brief  abstract  of  her  dealings  wiih  t 
follow).  '  Wentworlh,  a  member  of  ihe  House  of  Commtjiis,  retleclio 
queen  for  ordering  Mr.  Siricklaud  to  forbear  comins  lo  ibe  House  last 
was  »eni  lo  the  Tower,  February  8,  1570.'— Toone  »  Chronology,  secon. 
Again,  in  Febmai]',  1581,  levenl  of  the  rnoti  zealous  members  of  ihe 
Commona  were  leni  lo  the  Tower,  by  an  order  from  council,  for  brio 
Nil  to  eiiablish  Puriunism  against  the  Church  of  England.— (Tuone, 
184.)  Again,  in  September,  158S,  a  book  of  devotion  being  presents 
HouM  of  Commoni  by  (bur  membera  of  pailiament,  the  queen  coini 
frifoa  ihe  four  membert  who  preMDlad  it. — (Toone,  vol.  i.,  p.  185.) 
'Dtjjcbea  (fe  In  Hotbe  Feoeton. 
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of  Lricester  had  two  children  by  the  qaeen,''  and  was  condemned  to 
loie  both  hia  ears,  or  else  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds ;  both  punishments 
ranbined  would  bave  been  a  trifling  mulct  for  the  propagation  of  so 
jojurious  a  scandal  of  a  female  sovereign. 

Early  in  April,  1571,  signor  Guido  Cavalcanti  arrived  in  England, 
baring  a  joint  letter  from  Charles  IX.,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  ad- 
dressed to  queen  Elinbeth,  in  which  a  formal  tender  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou's  hand  was  made  to  her.  Cavalcanti  was  stopped  at  Dover  by 
Older  of  the  queen,  and  conducted,  under  a  guard,  to  the  house  of  loiti 
Barleigh«  in  London,  where  she  had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  on  the 
•object  of  his  mission,  before  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  French  am- 
btsndor,  to  whom  the  office  of  delivering  the  royal  letter  to  her  majesty 
wu  assigned  by  his  own  court.  The  next  day,  April  12th,  La  Mothe 
Fenelon  obtained  an  audience  of  her  majesty,  who  received  him  in  a  re- 
tired part  of  her  gallery,  and,  after  a  few  observations  had  been  ex- 
changed on  other  subjects,  he  made  the  proposal  in  due  form,  and  de- 
livered to  her  the  letter  from  the  king  and  queen-mother  of  France.  She 
reeeived  it,  according  to  Fenelon,  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  replied 
Dodestly,  but  expressed  herself  so  desirous  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  marriage,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  her  sincerity.  She  referred 
him  to  Leicester  and  Burleigh,  as  the  chosen  councillors  by  whom  the 
conditions  of  the  marriage  were  to  be  arranged  on  her  part.' 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  official 
correspondence,  on  the  preliminaries  of  this  marriage^  that  was  ex- 
changed on  the  part  of  their  majesties  of  France  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
but  it  is  among  the  richest  documentary  specimens  of  deceit.  The  state 
pipers  of  France  abound  in  professions  of  the  *rue  love  and  esteem 
Thich  impelled  Charles  and  Catherine  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  queen 
of  Enifland,  for  her  ^^  devoted  servant,  monsieur,^'  together  with  a  few 
ipologies,  f(»r  not  having  come  to  a  positive  declaration  sooner,  ^*  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  her  majesty  was  determined  never  to  take  a  con- 
tort, and  that  she  was  accustomed  to  deride  and  mock  every  one,  who 
pretended  to  her  hand,  which  had  deterred  their  most  Christian  majes- 
ties from  preferring  the  suit  of  their  said  son  and  brother,  and  iiad  made 
monsieur  very  sad  and  sore  at  heart.^'^ 

£lizal)cth,  in  her  reply,  gravely  defended  herself  from  the  charge  of 
**cver  having  mocked  or  trifled  with  any  of  the  princely  candidates  for 
her  hand."  Slie  availed  herself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  opportunity  of 
eiiomerating  a  few  of  the  most  considerable  of  those.  '^  When  ihe  king 
of  Spain  first  proposed  to  her,"  she  said,  ^^she  inunedialely  excused  her- 
•elf  on  a  scruple  of  conscience,  which  would  not  permit  her  to  espouse 
one,  who  had  been  her  sister's  husband ;  and  as  to  the  princes  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  slie  had,  within  eight  days,  replied  to  them,  ^  that  she 
had  no  inclination  then  to  marry,' so  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  wait; 
im)  as  for  the  proposal  of  the  king,  Charles  IX.,  which  was  made  when 
he  was  very  young,  she  had  also  done  all  that  was  proper  to  let  him 
understand' her  mind.     The  archduke,  she  must  confess,  had  been  kept 


'  Def*che»  dc  Fenelon,  vol.  i v..  j).  58.  •  IbVd.,  p.  lA^  *V'o. 
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suspense,  berause  of  ihe  Iroublps  and  hindrance*  Uisl 
'n  the  world;  but  ii  oiighi  neveriheleiw  be  seen  that  sh 
I  towards  him."     She  anfully  hinted^  with  regmrd  to 
Un  ben  monsieur  should  be  her  lord  and  husband,  the 

|iei  ce  of  England  would  be  his  eoncem  no  less  iban  her 

he  that,  the  dangers,  cau!ied  by  the  inlrigties  of  the  (jue 

Ser'  be  more  easy  to  parry  white  ahe  was  in  her  care,  I^ 

the  -rge."' 

le  lalh  of   '     ""        '  '  ere  presented,  by  the   French  »■ 

n         and  Cavatca  imaries,  among  which   il  was  pr(q 

thai  ihe  marriage  i  •lemized  wjiiiout  the  ceremoniet 

■cribed  by  the  caihouR  ■•'    loosieur  and  bia  dnmesiiea  r 

have  free  exercise  of  that,  immediately  the  marring 

eoncluded,  monsieu  jointly  with  the  rjueen ;  and 

ihe  day  afier  the  co\  i  ie  marriage,  he  ahould  be  rro 

as  Hie  husband  of  in  received  by  her  aubjecta  a>  kin) 

aixly  thousand  iivres  a  n-ar  snoiiid  be  eranted  f"r  liis  mainlpnatic 
was  replied,  on  ihe  part  of  Elisabeth,  "  that  she  could  not  conced 
exercise  of  hia  religion  to  the  duke,  but  (hat  she  would  promise 
neither  he  nor  hia  servants  should  be  compelled  to  use  those  < 
church.  The  title  of  king,"  of  which  she  notices,  "  there  was  ] 
dent  in  the  case  of  her  sister's  husband,  king  Philip,  she  was  will 
allow."  With  regard  to  the  pension,  she  objected,  but  did  not  refi 
observing,  "  that  king  Philip  had  no  manner  of  thing  allowed  hir 
sustained  all  his  own  charge,  and  gave  also  to  noblemen,  genlleme 
yeomen  of  our  nation  good  entertainment." ' 

She  then  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  dominions  of  the  princ< 
in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  inherited,  whether  by  daugbti 
well  as  sons.  She  notices  ihal  the  ambassador  had  earnestly  rei 
"thai  if  the  duke  should  survive  her,  and  have  a  child  living 
should  be  heir  to  the  crown,  he  might  retain  the  regal  title,  witl 
modilicaiion,  to  be  called  '  rex  paler ;'  and  if  no  child  should  b< 
viving,  ihen  to  be  called  'rei  doiarius'  (king-dowager).'"  Of  ihi: 
original  clause,  her  majesty  contents  herself  with  observing.  >•  tht 
conxiders  it  rather  matter  of  form  than  substance,  and  meeter 
thought  of  when  greater  matters  are  accorded  than  in  the  present 
of  the  business."' 

In  ft  conference  between  Walsingham  and  monsieur  de  Fnix,  c 
subject  of  the  disputed  articles,  when  Walsingham  lold  dc  Foix  ih 
difference  on  religion  appeared  the  principal  obstacle,  the  other  n 
■-  that  il  was  necessary,  boih  for  the  prince's  happiness  and  honou 
he  should  have  some  religion,  and  that  he  believed  him  to  be  we 
posed  in  that  way,  yel  not  so  assuredly  grounded  but  that  some  e 
might  be  eSecied  in  time,  and  with  the  queen's  good  pcrsua 
whereof,"  continued  the  calhnlic  negotiator,  "  we  have  seen  goo<l 
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is  mother  Helena,  the  king  of  Navarre  by  the  queen  his  wife,  and 
becefore  can  1  not  doubt  but,  this  match  proceeding,  monsieur  will  be 
mned  by  his  wife.^'  To  this  it  was  replied,  on  Elizabeth's  part,  ^^  that 
ilthough  it  would  be  a  glory  to  her  to  imitate  the  empress  Helena  in  so 
prrat  a  thing,  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  such  would  be  the  case 
vith  regard  to  monsieur,  for  there  were  to  the  full  as  many  wives  con- 
foled  by  their  husbands,  as  husbands  by  their  wives.'' ' 

As  to  the  articles  submitted  to  her  on  the  part  of  their  majesties  and 
nonsienr,  she  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  those  which  relate<i  to  re- 
ligion, and  she  wished  some  of  the  ceremonials,  required  by  the  prince, 
in  the  marriage  service  to  be  omitted.  The  reply  to  this  was,  ^  that 
Iwr  majesty's  marriage  with  monsieur  ought  to  be  dignified  with  all  the 
nlemnities  suited  to  their  relative  positions,  and  that  the  king  and  queen 
of  France  were  sure  she  would  not  treat  the  prince  so  unkindly,  as  to 
with  to  deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  his  religion ;  neither  could  she 
otcem  him^  if,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantages,  he  were  to  dispense 
viih  it"  To  this  Elizabeth  very  obligingly  responded,  ^^  that  she  had 
herttlf  been  sacred  and  crowned  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
catholic  church,  and  by  catholic  bishops,  without,  however,  assisting  at 
the  mass,  and  that  she  would  be  sorry  if  she  thought  monsieur  was 
willing  to  give  up  his  religion,  for  if  he  had  the  heart  to  forsake  God, 
be  might  also  forsake  her."  However,  she  referred  all  to  the  lonls 
Leicester  and  Burleigh,  whom  she  appears  to  have  con8titute<i  lord- 
keepers  of  her  conscience  in  this  delicate  ailkir.^ 

In  a  private  conversation  with  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  Elizabeth  observed, 
&cetiously,  ^^  that  one  of  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  dispense  with  the 
diborate  matrimonial  service  of  her  proposed  bridegroom's  church,  was 
on  the  score  of  portents,  for  if  monsieur,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
ceremonies,  should  chance  to  let  the  nuptial  ring  fall  on  the  ground,  she 
ihould  regard  it  as  an  evil  omen."  She  expressed  a  great  desire  for  him 
to  accompany  iier  sometimes  to  prayers,  that  neither  she  nor  her  people 
roii^t  see  any  manifestation  of  ill-will  on  his  part  towards  the  protcstant 
religion.  '•  He  need  not  doubt,"  she  said,  '*  of  being  very  honourably 
provided  for  by  her,  in  case  of  being  the  survivor,  and,  during  her  life, 
he  and  she  would  have  all  things  in  common."' 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  praises  she  had  heard  of  the  prince,  with  a 
fear,  put  in  parenthetically,  that  he  had  not  received  such  advantageous 
reports  of  her,  and  fell  to  repeating  the  commendations  she  had  heard  of 
his  sense,  prudence,  and  good  grace,  of  his  valour  and  magnanimity,  and 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  person,  not  forgetting  to  s()eak  of  his 
hand,  which  she  had  been  told  was  one  of  the  most  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful that  had  ever  been  seen  in  France ;  ^*  and  then,"  says  the  ambas- 
Mlor,  ^^  concluded,  with  a  smile,  by  telling  me,  ^  that  she  would  have 
BK  tnld  one  day  by  my  said  lord,  if  things  came  to  a  good  winding  up, 
that  1  ought  rather  to  have  maintained,  that  a  match  with  her  would  bo 
more  honourable  for  him,  than  with  the  queen  of  Scots.'  " 

*  Complete  AmbnJ««iHor. 
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Nolwilh Handing  these  flatteriiig  wonls,  L«  Molhe  Fenelon  hart  hn 
lioubu,  and  in  order  lo  come  to  a  clear  uiidersuiiidiiig  of  her  maje^ir's 
intentiona  on  ihis  eubjecl,  he  endeavoured  Ln  eultivale  the  good-will  of 
Lhe  counie«B  of  Lenox,  who,  aa  ihe  first  lady  in  the  realm,  next  to  the 
queen  mid  her  nearest  relative,  he  sijppnsed  would  be  in  the  secret  All 
the  informalion,  however,  that  lady  Lenox  gave  him,  be  says,  only 
amoiinied  lo  ihia  :  "  Thai  by  what  she  could  observe  in  Ihe  queen,  hIic 
Beenied  to  be  not  only  well  disposed,  but  aileciionateiy  inchned  to  my 
said  lord ;  that  ahe  generally  talked  of  nothing  but  hia  virtues  and  per- 
fections ;  thai  her  insjesiy  dressed  better,  upprared  more  lively,  attd 
more  of  a  belle,  than  was  usual,  on  his  account ;  but  that  she  did  not 
use  much  confidence  with  her  ladies  on  ihi»  subject,  reserving  it  etilirrly 
between  herself,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  my  lord  Burleigh)  so,  if  1 
required  mure  light  uu  the  matter,  J  iddsI  obtain  it  from  one  of  the 

On  this  hint.  La  MotUe  Fenelon  allied  himself  lo  Leiceslar  Mid  Bof 
leigh.  and  inqtiired  of  them,  how  the  nobles  of  the  realm  stood  aflected 

to  lhe  malrh.  Leiceeler  repljtd,  "ihal  he  iiud  Hmiiir.led  itie  ilnki;  of 
Norfolk  on  that  point,  for  he  vras  the  leader  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and 
he  had  professed  himself  entirely  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  of 
France  and  his  brother  of  Anjou."  Some  communication  had  already 
taken  place  between  Norfolk  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon  on  the  subject,  and 
the  latter  had  promised,  that  in  case  the  duke  made  no  objection  to  the 
matrimonial  treaty  between  the  French  prince  and  EUizabeth,  his  own 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  facilitated,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  court  of  France.  Meantime,  oiie  of  La  Mothers  spies 
informed  him,  "that  the  opinion  of  lhe  people  was,  that  the  queen 
neither  could,  would,  or  ought  to  espouse  mousieur,  and  that  her  inleo' 
tion  was  merely  to  lull  the  French  court  on  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland,  and 
also  to  induce  the  king  of  Spain  to  offer  belter  conditions  to  her.  and  for 
the  satisfaction  of  some  of  her  subjects;  but  even  if  all  the  articles  of 
the  contract  could  be  agreed  upon,  the  marriage  would  never  take  eflecl, 
and  that  leagues  were  already  formed  to  sirengiheii  the  malcontents 
from  the  dangers  that  might  befal  from  this  marriage."" 

Elizabeth  had,  at  the  same  lime,  received  reports  of  a  far  more  annoy- 
ing nature  from  her  spies  in  France;  and,  in  her  next  interview  with  La 
Mothe,  she  complaijied  bitterly,  "  thai  it  had  been  said,  in  France,  ■  that 
monsieur  would  do  well  to  marry  the  old  creature,  who  had  had  for  the 
last  year  the  evil  in  her  leg,  which  was  not  yet  healed,  and  never  coidd 
be  cured  ;  and,  under  that  pretext,  they  could  send  her  a  potion  from 
France,  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  would  find  himself  a  widower  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  months,  and  after  that  he  might  please  himself  by 
marrying  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  remain  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  united  realms.'  "  She  added,  ^  thai  she  was  not  so  much  shocked 
at  this  project  on  her  own  account,  as  she  was  from  her  regard  for 
nions-ieur,  and  the  lionour  of  the  regal  house  from  which  he  sprang." 

La  Mothe,  with  all  the  vivacious  eloquence  of  his  nation,  expressed 
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his  detefftatioQ  of  the  project,  and  of  the  person  by  whom  it  had  been 
promulgated ;  and  entreated  the  queen  to  name  him,  that  their  majesties 
of  France  might  punish  him. 

Elizabeth  replied,  with  great  anger,  ^  that  it  was  not  yet  the  proper 
time  to  name  him,  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  she  would  soon 
let  them  know  more  about  it.^' ' 

The  next  time  she  vouchsafed  an  audience  to  his  excellency,  was,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  in  her  privy  chamber,  to  which  he  was  conducted  by 
Leicester  and  Burleigh.  When  her  majesty  entered,  she  presently  gave 
htm  a  shrewd  hint  on  the  sore  subject,  by  informing  him,  ^  that,  not- 
withstanding the  evil  report  that  had  been  made  of  her  leg,  she  had  not 
neglected  to  dance  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  at  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton's wedding,  so  she  hoped  that  monsieur  would  not  iind  himself 
cheated  into  marrying  a  cripple  (im  hoUeuse)^  instead  of  a  lady  of  proper 
paces.'' '  That  Sunday  evening's  performance  of  the  royal  Terpsichore 
must  have  been  well  worth  witnessing.  How  ^  high  and  disposedly" 
she  danced  on  that  occasion,  and  the  energetic  nature  of  the  pirouettes 
she  executed  for  the  honour  of  England,  as  a  public  vindication  of  the 
activity  of  her  insulted  limb,  may  be  imagined. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Walsingham  wrote  to  Elizabeth  '^  that  the 
court  of  France  projected  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and 
Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  and  matters  were  so  &r  advanced,  that  the  pope 
had  been  applied  to,  and  had  promised  to  grant  a  dispensation ;  and  that 
it  was  determined,  if  the  treaty  for  restoring  her  to  her  liberty  and  royal 
inthority  did  not  succeed,  that  an  expedition  should  be  immediately 
prepared  for  taking  her  by  force  of  arras  from  England."  Elizabeth 
was  transported  with  rage  and  jealousy  at  the  idea  that  the  prince,  whose 
addresses  she  had  condescended  to  encourage,  actually  preferred  to  her 
and  her  royal  dowry,  the  deposed,  calumniated  princess,  whose  exist- 
ence hung  on  her  fiat.  This  preference,  though  unsought  by  her  beau- 
tifal  rival,  who,  wrapped  up  in  the  excitement  of  her  romantic  passion 
for  Norfolk,  regarded  the  addresses  of  all  other  suitors  with  coldness 
and  impatience,  was  probably  tiie  cause  of  the  vindictive  cruelty  with 
which  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  hapless  Mary's  imprisonment  was 
aggravated,  and  the  many  petty  mortifications  which  Elizabeth  meanly 
inflicted  upon  her.  Mary's  treatment  at  this  period  was  so  harsh,  that 
Charles  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  hapless  sister-in-law,  by  his  ambas- 
sador, who,  ceasing  to  speak  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  warned  Elizabeth, 
•*  that  unless  she  took  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land to  her  rightful  dignity,  and  in  the  meantime  treated  her  in  a  kind 
and  honourable  manner,  he  should  send  forces  openly  to  her  assistr 
ance." 

Elizabeth  stifled  her  anger  at  this  menace,  so  far  as  to  commence  her 
reply,  with  deceitful  soflnese,  ^^that  she  was  grieved  that  he  should 
always  put  her  friendship  at  less  account  than  that  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;"  and  then  began  angrily  to  enumerate  a  great  number  of  ofienccs 
which  she  had  received  from  that  lady,  before  she  entered  into  her 
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realm ;  anii  many  and  more  heinous  ones  sin^p,  hy  her  intri^es 
Kome,  France,  and  Flatiders,  and  lately  with  tlie  duchess  of  Per 
Spain. — rf  all  of  which  she  hail  such  clear  proofs  in  her  posaet 
ihai  she  coulJ  not  but  rrsard  her  as  her  greaiesi  enemy."  ' 

hi  June,  1571.  Elizabeth  wreaked  her  loiig-hoarded  vengmnce  o\ 
hoary  head  of  her  ancient  foe.  Dr.  Story,  whn  had,  during  her  tiit 
trouble,  in  her  sister's  reign,  loudly  proclaimed  before  the  ronvnca 
"  that  it  was  of  little  avail  deatroying  the  bnnche?.  aa  long  ai 
prioress  Elizabeth,  the  root  of  all  heresies,  was  sudered  to  roui 
On  her  accession,  he  had  entered  the  service  of  I*hilij>  of  Spain  ;  b 
the  year  of  1569,  he  was  taken  on  board  an  English  ship,  on  Ilia  to 
to  London.  He  was  tried  on  the  charges  ofniagic  and  treason,  and 
demned  to  death.  One  of  the  charges  against  him  wiw,  that  ever; 
before  dinner  he  regularly  cursed  her  majeaty,  m  a  pail  of  his  f 
The  Spanish  ambacsador  endearouieil  to  Mte  Story's  life,  by  elai 
him  aa  a  anbject  of  the  ettboUc  lung. 

"The  ting  of  Spain  may  have  his  head,  if  he  wishes  iu"  re 
Ehzahelh.  "  hut  hi?  body  shall  he  left  in  Englan,!,-' 

About  this  lime,  the  emperor  Maximilian  offered  his  eldest  sun,  p 
Rodolph,  as  a  husband  for  Elizabeth,  a  youth  about  six  months  yoi 
than  the  duke  of  Anjou;  and  Elizabeth  gave  an  encouraging  reply  b 
overture.  On  this,  the  ambitious  queen-molher  of  France,  dreading 
loss  of  so  grand  a  match  for  her  son  Anjou,  conjured  him  to  uaii 
foolish  scruples,  and  win  the  prize  from  this  powerful  rival-  She 
entreated  Walsinghara  to  try  the  effect  of  his  rhetoric  on  her  per 
Ron,  in  s  private  conversation,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  hii 
exchange  the  ma^s  for  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England. 

The  prince  replied  as  evasively  as  Elizabeth  herself  could  have 
under  such  temptation,  by  saying,  '-  that  he  rather  desired  to  becom> 
means  of  redressing  inconveniences,  than  causing  anv,  which  he  tr 
would  not  happen."  Not  to  be  outdone  by  Elizabeth's  boasts  oi 
numerous  matrimonial  offers  she  had  received,  he  added,  •■  that  th' 
he  was  young,  yet  for  the  last  live  years  there  hail  been  many  over 
of  marriage  made  unto  him,  but  that  he  found  in  hiniself  no  India 
to  yield  to  any.  till  the  present ;  but,"  said  he,  "  I  must  needs  roi 
that  through  the  great  commendations  that  are  made  uf  the  queen, 
mistress,  for  her  rare  gifts,  as  well  of  mind  as  of  body,  being,  as 
her  very  enemies  say,  the  rarest  creature  thai  has  been  seen  in  Et 
these  five  hundred  years,  my  affections,  grounileil  upon  so  good  res 
make  me  yield  to  be  wholly  hers;  and  if  I  thought  any  iuconvem 
could  ensue  to  her  disquiet  through  me,  I  would  railicr  wish  m' 
never  to  have  been."  He  then  requested,  as  it  touched  his  soul 
conscience,  that  some  private  place  might  be  accorded  for  the  exe 
of  his  own  religion  iu  secret  Walsingham  replied,  by  recommei 
faim  to  dispose  himself  to  a  devout  attendance  un  the  church   sei 
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On  which  he  rejoined,  ^  that  he  knew  not  how  God  hereafter  would 
dbpose  hie  heart,  therefore  for  the  present  he  requested  her  majesty  to 
veiffh,  in  her  own  mind,  what  it  was  to  do  anything  with  scruple  or 
rnnorse  of  conscience,  and  so  requested  Walsingham  to  present  his 
most  affectionate .  and  humble  commendations  to  her,  and  to  assure  her 
that  she  only  had  authority  to  command  him." '  A  very  dutiful  decla- 
ration, if  it  had  been  sincere. 

Elizabeth  had,  about  the  same  time,  the  ofier  of  the  young  hero  and 
hope  of  the  protestant  cause  in  France,  Henri  of  Navarre ;  but  she  gave 
little  encouragement  to  his  suit.  Her  pride  was  more  flattered  by  the 
iddresses  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Valois  or  Austria.  She 
coquetted  with  all  in  turn,  both  amorously  and  politically. 

Whenever  Elizabeth  perceived  tliat  the  negotiation  flagged,  she  said, 
**that  her  inclination  for  matrimony  had  decreased,  and  she  had  in  fact 
never  suflered  such  great  constraint  since  her  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  during  her  sister's  reign,  as  she  had  done  in  making  up  her 
mind  to  marry."'  She  also  caused  reports  to  be  circulated,  that  she 
vu  going  to  send  sir  Henry  Sidney  and  sir  James  Crof\  into  Spain  on 
a  wrret  mission,  touching  the  rival  candidate  for  her  hand,  prince  Ro- 
dolph.  Then  the  indefatigable  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  such  an  alliance,  redoubled  his  flatteries  and  persuasions 
in  behalf  of  his  recreant  client,  Anjou,  whom  neither  gallantry,  ambition. 
Dor  maternal  authority  could  induce  to  come  to  England  and  plead  his 
own  cause. 

AlK  however,  that  could  be  efl'ected  in  the  way  of  deputy  courtship, 
was  done  by  our  silver-tongued  diplomatist,  from  day  to  day,  and  still 
the  treaty  advanced  no  fuither,  tliough  Leicester  aflccted  to  be  anxious 
for  its  completion,  and  her  majesty  appeared  to  be  well  disposed  towards 
it  One  evening,  in  June,  she  sent  for  La  Mothe  Fenelon  to  go  with  her 
into  her  park  at  Westminster,  to  witness  a  salvo  of  artillery,  and  a  re- 
view of  some  arquebusiers,  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  led  there,  when 
ehe  was  pleased  to  say,  ^*  that  she  should  not  fail  to  provide  in  good 
time  such  pleasures  for  monsieur ;  but  that  she  was  astonished  at  the 
tanly  proceedings  of  his  ambassador  in  coming  to  some  conclusion.^' 

In  his  despatch  of  the  9th  of  July,  monsieur  de  la  Mothe  informs  the 
queen-mother  of  France,  ^^  that  he  has  many  times  inquired  of  the  lords 
and  ladies  about  the  queen,  how  her  majesty  stood  affected  to  the  mar- 
riage, .ind  that  one  of  her  ladies  had  told  him,  that  one  day  when  she 
was  alone  with  the  queen,  her  majesty  had  of  her  own  accord  com- 
mence<l  talking  of  monsieur,  and  had  said,  ^  that  up  the  present  hour, 
ahe  was  resolved  on  the  match,  and  that  she  hoped  much  from  the  vir- 
tue, valour,  praiseworthy  qualities,  and  good  graces  that  were  in  him ; 
that  he  was  reputed,  wise,  brave,  and  generous,  and  very  amiable,  like 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  house  of  France ;  that  he  was  hundsome 
bat  not  vain  ;  and  she  trusted  that  he  would  deport  himself  so  pleasantly 
to  her  subjects,  that  all  would  be  agreeable  between  him  and  them,  and 
that  they  two  would  live  very  happily  together,  although  some  of  her 
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nobles,  who  wrre  in  the  iniereeU  of  others,  would  do  all  tbev  conld 
tiaveref  it.  For  herself,  bUs  confeaaett,  iKal  slie  had  beetle  and  elill  « 
itmg^luig  with  many  doubts;  for  as  he  was  youuger  than  herself,  « 
feared  thai  lie  would  soon  despise  Iter,  especially  if  she  should  have 
children,  but  that  she  hoped  God,  in  his  gnce,  would  give  her  son) 
and,  at  all  events,  she  would  place  all  her  adectiuo  on  llie  prince,  a 
love  and  honour  him  an  her  lord  and  husband.'"  The  lady  to  wb« 
these  observations  were  made,  endeavoured  to  eacourage  her  royal  m 
IresB  ID  her  present  diapo-'*"'" 

The  neii  day,  howe--  „^  of  (he  other  ladles  (trove  to  infs 

Ktuples  into  the  mind  tueen,  by  speaking  of  the  dangers  ll 

were  involved  in  this  n  id       >g'nosticaiing  that  she  would  hi 

cause  to  repent  it;  on  <ty  said,  "■  that  in  Eralh  she  f(«r 

the  young  prince  wouk  ,  ojid  that  she  neither  found  hcr« 

in  health  nof  iaclinaiioi  -band,  and  that  she  wiihed  to  d44 

the  treaty  till  she  found  tore  disposed  U)  iL"    This  beiug.^ 

peated  to  the  French  mi^..„.~~^~.  the  same  evening,  he  hastened  to  I 
present  lo  lier  !ivo  male  confidanla,  "  ihal  it  would  fiv  no  niPans 
advisable  for  her  majesty  to  trifle  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  now  matti 
were  so  far  advanced,  for  he  was  not  to  be  considered  like  the  king 
Sweden,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  or  the  archduke,  who  were  all  po 
princes,  too  far  off  to  do  her  any  harni ;  but  monsieur  was  the  b< 
loved  brother  of  a  very  powerful  king,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  du 
and  mililary  leader  of  a  very  warlike  nation  ;  and  so  near  a  neighboi 
that  in  leu  hours  he  could  invade  her  realm  ;  and  that  she  might  be  i 
■ured  he  would  not  brook  such  treatmcDi  as  she  had  shown  lo  the  od 
princes." 

The  nest  night,  the  queen,  while  she  was  undressing  lo  go  to  b) 
sprained  her  right  side  so  severely  thai  she  was  much  alarmed,  artd 
great  pain  with  violent  spasms,  for  ranre  than  two  houra.  which  caui 
a  pause  io  the  negotiations;  after  which,  a  privy  council  was  held  at  I 
house  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  deliberate  on  Die  old  aluml)ling-bloi 
the  demands  made  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  for  the  unrestrained  pxere 
of  his  religion.  As  usual  much  was  said,  and  little  done.  The  que 
could  not  grant  enough  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  catholic ;  and  t 
had  conceded  too  much  to  please  the  protesuini  portion  of  her  subjet 
Meantime,  having  received  a  portrait  of  her  princelv  suitor,  she  sent 
the  French  ambassador,  to  discuss  it  with  him.  She  said,  "alihuugt 
was  done  in  crayons,  and  his  complexion  had  been  chafed  and  injni 
with  the  chalks,  enough  of  the  lineaments  remained  to  indicate  gr 
beauty,  and  marks  of  dignity  and  prudence,  and  she  could  easily  i 
the  ntanner  of  a  perfect  man."  Then  she  advened  to  the  disparity 
age  between  herself  and  the  prince,  and  said,  '-  that,  considering  j 
time  of  life,  she  should  be  ashamed  to  be  conducted  to  church,  to 
married  to  any  one  looking  as  young  as  the  earl  of  Oxford,"  who  * 
the  same  age  as  her  bridegroom  elect;  "but  that  monsieur  had  snel 
modetii  and  dignified  mien,  with  so  great  an  appearance  of  gravity  a 
wisdom,  that  no  one  could  say  but  he  looked  seven  years  older  than 
wu,  and  she  only  wtabed  Ihst  it  really  were  so,  nol  becaure  tb< 
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fetn  woold  haTe  giTen  him  the  crown  of  France,  which  in  ri^ht  of  pri- 
mogeniture pertained  to  his  brother,  (for  would  to  God  that  she  might 
oerer  desire  anything  more,)  it  being  well  known  k  hat  pain  she  had 
been  in  about  his  majesty's  wound,  and  her  fear  1  »t  it  should  have 
ended  in  making  monsieur  so  great,  that  he  would  not  have  required  the 
fimdenr^  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  bestow  upon  him ;  her  only  reason 
for  wishing  him  to  be  older  was,  that  he  might  not  iind  such  a  great  dis- 
parity between  them,  for  she  confessed  to  have  seen  thirty-five  years, 
although  neither  her  countenance  nor  her  disposition  indicated  that  she 
VIS  so  old.**^ ' 

As  Elizabetli  waa  bora  in  1533,  she  was  three  years  older  than  she 
told  the  ambassador ;  but  so  far  from  correcting  her  small  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  delicate  point,  he  courteously  replied,  ^  that  God  had  so 
well  preserved  her  majesty,  that  time  had  diminished  none  of  her  charms 
and  perfections,  and  that  monsieur  looked  older  than  her  by  years ;  that 
the  prince  had  shown  an  unchangeable  desire  for  their  union,  and  he 
^moosieor  de  la  Mothe)  doubted  not,  that  she  would  find  in  his  said 
lofd,  everything  that  she  could  wish,  for  her  honour,  grandeur,  the  se- 
cnrity^  and  the  repose  of  her  realm,  with  the  most  perfect  happiness  for 
herself.^  All  this  her  majesty  received  with  great  satisfaction ;  and 
ever)'thing  appeared  to  progress  favourably  towards  the  completion  ot 
the  matrimonial  treaty. 

Elizabeth  sent  her  portrait  to  Anjou,  and  ultimately  declared  her  full 
determination  to  espouse  him,  and  to  grant  him  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion  in  private;  when  lo!  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  had  relied  on 
her  caprice  and  insincerity,  had  no  other  way  of  escape,  but  declaring 
he  would  not  go  to  England,  unless  he  could  be  allowed  the  full  and 
public  profession  of  the  catholic  religion ;  on  which  his  disappointed 
mother-queen  penned  the  following  letter,'  in  which  her  hypocrisy  is 
fbUy  displayed ;  for  if  she  had  believed  in  the  religion  for  which  she 
committed  so  many  crimes,  could  she  have  been  so  angry  because  hei 
xm  refused  to  compromise  it  ?  or  ought  she  to  have  vowed  vengeance 
on  his  adviser  ? 

**  3Ion8ieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon, 

^As  I  place  particular  confidence  in  you,  I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  the 
bimour  in  which  I  find  my  son  Anjou  has  given  me  great  pain.  He  is  utterly 
determined  not  to  go  over  to  England,  without  having  a  public  assurance  for  the 
ofien  exercifo  of  his  religion ;  and  neither  the  king  nor  I  can  prevail  on  him  to 
ft\j  OD  the  word  of  the  queen  of  England.  We  suspect,  very  strongly,  that  Vil- 
l^uier,  Lignerolles,  or  Sauret — |>ossibly  all  three  together — are  the  originators 
of  these  fantasies.  If  we  could  have  atturance  that  such  were  the  ca^e,  I  can 
•mrc  you  tliat  they  should  repent  of  it.* 

*'For  all  tliis,  I  would  not  that  wo  reveal  it,  since  it  is  possible  we  may  work 
wnethin^  on  his  mind,  or  on  that  of  the  queen  (Elizabeth). 

"If,  unfortunately,  matters  do  not  accord  for  my  son  (Anjou)  as  I  could  wish, 

'Dep^hes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  180,  187. 

*  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  vii.,  p.  234,  written  entirely  in  the 
peen's  hand  (Catherine  de  Medicis). 

*  Catherine  de  Medicis  plays  on  the  words  a$turanct  and  asiure  exncti)  thus  ia 
leoiiginal  French: — 

9i  ncftu  p<mwm$y  fn  avoir,  aulemu  ofSCMraner,  je  wmt  asKure  quUU  i'cn  repnUiromi 
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fct  llun«  wi|o(leiii«  nut  lliat  lUng*  aboakl  be  as  thayarc  (lliuiks  lie  li»G4d]^ 
welt  idTaneird  nod  ilifpoted  to  be  tucciu*rul,  hsrs  iriilice*  vnou^'i  In  writ*  (^ 
jiublitb  wliicb  tbey  tliink  iDKf  biodei  Uw  ^od  work.     Prafins  W  God  ft«n 

"Ai  Fonolnebleau,  this  Ttranday.  uv.  day  t>r  July,  1 1'l?!. 

On  ihe  31si  of  JuIti  monsieur  de  Is  Hothe  inrontis  Catherios  ■ 
Medicja,  "that  queen  Elizabeth,  on  ihe  previous  Tuesday,  tilleil  on<  fl 
her  own  little  work -bask  els,  which  always  stood  in  her  csbinel,  «ij 
beautiful  apricots ;  and  desired  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  send  it  tf 
with  her  commendatiouK,  that  he  mighl  see  thai  England  waa  a  ci 
good  enou^  10  produce  Mr  frotts.''  Ldceater  employed  his  aecrei 
to  deliver  her  majesly's  present  and  message  to  the  ambassador,  and  I 
inquire,  if  he  had  had  any  nrws  from  f-'rancp,  for  the  wnisfarlkm  of  ih 
queen,  whom  he  assured  him  "  he  had  never  seen  in  better  health  c 
spirits  than  at  present ;  and  that  she  would  not  go  out  in  her  coach  an 
more  to  the  chaae,  but  on  a  fine  large  horse."* 

"  I  replied,"  continues  our  diplomat,  "  that  I  thanked  the  earl  w 
much  for  the  continuation  of  his  good-will  towards  me;  and  that  tei 
treated  him  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hands,  rcry  humbly  in  my  name,  aa 
to  assist  me  in  thanking  her  properly  for  her  grueling,  and  beautiTl 

Csent,  and  added,  '  that  these  fine  apricots  showed  very  well  that  ib 
I  fair  and  good  plants  in  her  realm,  where  I  wished  the  grafts  froi 
France  might  in  lime  produce  fruiis  even  more  perfect.'"  This  lai 
complimeni  was  intended  as  an  allusion  lo  the  marriage,  which  wi 
then  in  negotiation  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Son 
delay  had  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  communicalions  from  France,  I 
which  it  should  seem  her  majeaiy  was  impatieni;  for,  on  the  5th  « 
August,  she  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  ambassador,  wiih  the  present  of 
fine  stag,  which  she  had  shut  with  her  own  hand,  with  an  aiblast,  ( 
cros»-bow,  and  inquired  again  "  if  he  had  any  news  from  France  ?" 

"  The  earl  of  Leicester,"  writes  monsieur  de  la  Moihe.  "  has  seuH 
me, '  that  the  queen,  his  mistress,  having  seen  this  great  slag  as  she  wi 
hunting  at  Oatlands,  and  wishing  to  kill  it,  that  she  might  send  me  tl 
venison  of  her  forests,  as  well  as  the  fruiis  of  her  gardens,  that  I  migl 
be  the  belter  able  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  her  land,  called  hastily  ft 
an  arblast,  and  with  one  blow  from  the  bolt,  she  had  herself  broken  ii 
leg,  and  brought  it  down  ;  and  her  old  lord  chamberlain  had  fini^ 
killing  iL'  I  was  at  the  time  assured,  that  ihe  said  lady  persevered  i 
her  good  intentions  towards  monsieur;  and  ofien  talked  of  the  agni 
able  pleasures  and  exercises  ihey  should  take  together,  in  hunting  an 

'  [[  might  be  ihouglit  ihis  caution  wb»  lupetQuoui  u>  an  «;n  baisa.  loi.  eipMiall 
u  U  Moihe. 


■  Dej^chei  de  la  Molbe  Feoelgii,  vol.  i 
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mting  the  beaotifol  places  in  her  kin^om ;  but  that  ^he  conzfkJers  that 
yoiir  majesties  are  very  tardy  in  your  replies,  and  thinks  it  strange  that 
the  has  not  yet  had  the  portrait  of  monsieur  in  large,  and  in  colours.'' 
That  which  had  been  sent  about  a  month  before,  was  evidently  only  a 
iketrh  in  black  chalks.  Two  portraits,  from  the  skilful  hand  of  Janet, 
veie  afterwards  sent — one  to  show  the  face,  the  other  the  figure  of  the 
prince ;  but  the  original,  though  Elizabeth  had  so  frequently  intimated 
how  agreeable  a  visit  from  him  would  be,  remained  obstinately  on  the 
other  side  the  water,  whence  reports  were  perpetually  transmitted  by 
Walsingham,  sometimes  of  his  projected  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  at  others  with  her  venerable  rival,  the  princess  of  Portugal. 

The  detection  of  the  share  the  French  ambassador  had  taken  in  the 
Norfolk  plot,  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  negotiations  for  the  alli- 
ance between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  though  Burleigh, 
in  one  of  his  oracular  letters  to  Walsingham,  at  this  crisis,  writes : — 
^  Truly,  the  more  matters  are  discovered,  the  more  necessary  it  is  seen 
that  her  majesty  should  marry"  —  all  attempts  to  agitate  the  matter 
proved  abortive.  The  reluctance  of  the  proposed  bridegroom  was,  in 
fret,  insurmountable,  though  the  farce  was  carried  on  a  few  weeks 
longer. 

When  Anjou  told  his  ribald  companion,  the  mareschal  Tavannes, 
**that  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  endeavoured  to  forward  his  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  England,''  the  other  profanely  rejoined,  '*  My  lord 
Robert  would  marry  you  to  his  friend ;  make  him  marry  Chateauneuf, 
who  is  yours." '  Leicester  having  importuned  for  a  French  lady  of 
rink  as  a  bride. 

Elizabeth  honoured  her  kinsman,  lord  Hunsdon,  with  a  visit  in  Sep- 
tember, 1571,  at  his  mansion,  Hunsdon  House.  A  curious  contemporary 
painting,  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  is  supposed  to  com- 
memorate this  event,  and  the  manner  of  the  royal  approach.  The  queen 
is  seated  in  a  canopied  chair  of  state,  carried  by  six  gentlemen,  preceded 
by  knights  of  the  garter,  and  followed  by  a  procession  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  of  the  household — they  are  all  portraits.  Henry  lord 
Hunsdon  carries  the  sword  of  state  before  her  majesty.  Among  the 
knights  of  the  garter,  Leicester  walks  nearest  to  the  queen ;  then  my 
lord-treasurer,  Burleigh,  with  his  white  stafl^  and  Charles  Howard  the 
idmiral,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham ;  followed  by  Sussex,  RuHsell, 
and  Clinton,  each  adorned  with  a  profile  portrait  of  her  majesty,  pendant 
from  a  ribbon.  The  ladies  are  all  richly  jewellpd,  and  Elizabeth  her- 
Hf,  according  to  custom,  outdoes  the  queen  of  diamonds  in  her  bravery. 
She  is  represented  of  a  comely  and  majestic  presence. 

The  picture  is  conjectured  to  have  been  painted  by  Mark  Gcrrard, 
Elisabeth's  court  painter,  and  it  has  been  splendidly  engraved  by  Ver- 
tue,  among  his  historic  prints ;  a  posthumous  portrait  of  Mary  Boleyn, 
lord  Huncdon's  mother,  and  aunt  to  the  queen,  appears  in  the  back- 
ground, in  a  grave  dark  dress ;  lady  Hunsdon  is  in  white,  and  nearest  to 
the  queen.     Lady  Knollys,  his  sister,  and  the  young  Catherine  Carey, 

*  The  countei 8  Chuteaimeuf  was  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  Ai^joo. 


his  dau«[iter.  who  afierwarJs  fflarried  her  cousin,  Charlet  Hoi 
lord  udiiiiral,  are  alao  among  the  dramatis  peraonfC  of  thia  re 
pjciure. 

We  Rad,  by  Stovre,  that  the  queen  was  carried  to  St.  Pati 
aionally,  after  lliis  fashioni  which  reminda  ua  of  the  procesi 
pBgan  goddess,  surrounded  by  her  priests  and  worshippers,  or 
tion  of  a  Roman  conqueror,  rather  than  the  transit  of  a  Christi 
in  civilized  limes.  The  aemi-barbarous  dbplay  of  pomp  and 
■nited  the  theatrical  loste  of  Elizabeth,  who  inherited  the  p 
Yaiiity  of  boih  her  parents,  and  understood  liitle  of  the  deticac 
MTve  of  an  English  gentlewoman,  which,  even  in  the  days  c 
deterred  royal  females  from  exhibiting  themaelres  to  the  vu 
manaer  unbefitting  the  modesty  of  their  sex- 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

KUnbeth  dinoTan  Norfolk'*  impLicBiion  in  Ridolfi's  plot — Scene  with  t 
■mbasMulot — Uerangei — Herobaetvaiion  louoliingber  weJding — An 
hia  laith  with  her — His  yaungtt  broilier  offered  lo  her  in  his  pLnce — I 
vBiation — Her  rejointler  to  ihe  Spanish  ambaasadot — Het  reiutlar 
Iblk's  eiecuiion — Sign*  hia  denih-wBrnint — Revokea  ii — Her  angry  li 
queen  of  Scot* — Dangerons  illness  of  Elizabpib — Her  marriage  ti 
Alenfon — Het  Maundy — Alenfons  ponrait  sent  lo  her — Eipcuiion  ■ 
— Pailiament  urge*  her  lo  execute  the  queen  of  Scot* — Elizabeth  *  n; 
— Signs  a  tiealy  with  France—Elizabedi's  f^les.  &c.,  and  Sunday  an 
— DisaimulBlion— FJalleredbyLaMo(heFeni-lon— Alen^nslullet— 
objects  to  hia  youth,  ugliness,  Slc. — Deliberates  on  curing  his  defec 
beth'*  praiae  of  Catherine  de  Medicis — Entry  into  Warwick  —  Rei 
French  unbauBdors  there — Their  flattery,  and  marriage  iLiscuasions— 
flred  by  the  fireworlis  at  a  reitival  in  Elizabeihi  honour— Her  rer 
ihe  French  ambusador  afler  the  masancre  of  St  Bailholomew— N 
for  betraying  tbe  queen  of  ^ota — Her  parsimony — She  continue*  *e 
marriage  Irmiy  with  Alen^n — She  has  ilie  small-poi — Her  rcoosre 
lioua  observations — Accepts  the  office  of  apousor  lo  Charles  IX.'s  infa 
in  the  pri  vy<o  unci  I— « Love- letter  from  Alen^n  to  Elizabeth — Aak*  p 
to  Tiiii  her — She  demurs— Court  gossip — Fnroure  the  earl  of  Oxfo 
ferei  in  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Phihp  Sidney — Her  progress  in  Kent, 
liMt  ID  Canterbury — Feasted  by  ihe  archbishop  of  Canterbury — T. 
the  French  envoy— Dinner  at  Sl  Austin  s  Hall— Hor  visit  to  Sand. 
tenained  by  mayor's  wife,  &x. — Surveys  the  dock-yards  ai  Chathan: 

While  Elizabeth  was  deluding  herself  into  something  like 
pnaiy  passion  for  the  youthful  heir-presumplife  of  France,  I 
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wui,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  resumed  his  interdicted  correspondence 
vitb  ihe  captive  queen  of  Scots ;  and  the  luckless  lovers  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  entangled  by  the  intriguing  Florentine  banker,  Ridolfi, 
in  the  meshes  of  a  political  plot,  of  the  full  tendency  of  which  they  ap- 
JMT  not  to  have  been  aware.*  Its  ostensible  object  was  the  liberation 
of  Maiy,  her  nnarriage  with  Norfolk,  and  her  restoration  to  her  rightful 
tkrooe.  As  this  could  not  be  effected  without  foreign  aid,  Mary  and 
Xoifolk  empowered  Ridolfi  to  apply  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 

Alvm  by  no  means  approved  of  his  client,  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
chattering  visionary,  half-madman,  half-knave,  but  as  it  was  the  policy 
of  his  sovereign  to  cause  all  the  annoyance  in  his  power  to  the  queen 
of  England,  he  promised  to  assist  the  confederates  with  ten  thousand 
men  in  the  following  spring.  Letters  to  that  effect  were  found  on  the 
person  of  Baily,  the  queen  of  Scots'  courier  from  France,  and  a  watch- 
ful eye  was  kept  on  all  parties.  Meantime,  Fenelon,  by  Mary's  desire, 
furnished  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold  for  the  relief  of  her  faithful 
friends  in  Scotland.  These  the  duke  of  Norfolk  undertook  to  forward, 
and  his  servant,  Higford,  gave  the  bag  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brown, 
telling  him  it  was  silver  for  the  duke's  private  use,  and  bidding  him  de» 
lirer  it  to  Banister,  his  lord's  steward.  Brown,  judging  by  the  weight 
of  the  bag  that  it  contained  gold,  carried  it  to  the  council.  It  was 
opened,  and  letters  in  cipher  discovered,  which  betrayed  the  whole 
business.  Norfolk  was  arrested,  and  the  letters  from  the  queen  of  Scots, 
which  Higford  had  been  ordered  to  bum,  but  had  treacherously  pre- 
served, were  found  under  the  mats  of  his  chamber-door,  and  the  key  of 
the  cipher  in  which  they  were  written  under  the  tiles  of  the  house.* 

Theie  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the  fact,  tliat  Elizabeth 
should  have  been  so  callous  to  all  tlie  tender  sympathies  of  the  female 
rharacter,  as  to  enjoin  the  application  of  torture  to  extort  a  confession, 
ifiintt  their  unfortunate  lord,  from  Barker  and  Banister,  two  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  servants.     She  says : — 

'^Ir  they  shall  not  seem  to  you  to  confess  plainly  their  knowledge,  then  we 
vtmnt  you  to  cause  them  both,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  brought  to  the  rack ; 
u>d  flnt  fo  move  them  with  fear  thereof,  to  deal  plainly  in  their  ansM-ers;  and 
if  that  shall  not  move  them,  then  you  shall  caufio  them  to  be  put  to  the  rack, 
••dto  find  the  tattt  thereof^  until  they  shall  deal  more  plainly,  or  until  you  hhall 
iliink  meet.'*  • 

Two  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  warrant,  sir  Thomas  Smith 
vriles  thus  to  lord  Burleigh,  respecting  Barker^s,  Banister's,  and  the 
other  examinations : — 

■I  Bupfiose  we  have  gotten  so  much  as  at  this  time  is  likoly  to  be  had,  yet  to- 

'Toe  details  of  this  fooli!<h  business  may  be  seen  in  Ounden,  Lingard,  and 
oiber  bistorians  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  intelligent  resenn-li  of  my  lamented 
fneod,  the  late  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  among  the  records  of  Siiiinn9as,  has  brought 
io  light  many  curious  particulars  connected  with  the  intrisrne?  of  Ridolfi,  which 
are  printed  in  the  la^t  supplementary  appendix  of  the  Howard  Memorials,  for 
pivate  circulation. 

'Camden;  I>es'>atches  of  Fenelon ;  Lingard. 

*  Letter  of  warrant,  addre:»sed  to  bir  Thomas  Smith  and  Dr.  \ViI:K>n,  MS.  Cotton. 
Calif,  e.  1 !  I,  fol.  929. 
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MelaDcholy  comment  od  the  royal  order ! 

Wlien  the  confessiotis  of  fligrord,  and  othera  of  his  servan 
m>d  to  t)ie  unforlunate  nobleman,  lie  exriaimed,  in  the  bitierae 
heart,  "  I  oni  betrayed  and  undone  by  mine  own  people,  for  no 
ng  how  to  disinist.  which  is  itie  only  sinew  of  wisdom  ."' ' 

RidolU  deposed  before  the  council,  "  that  the  catholics  were 
lo  seize  the  queen's  person,  or  to  Bssossinale  her,  daring  one  of 
greases  in  the  country,  and  tliai  the  marquis  Viielli  had  olTered  i 
5ie  blow."  The  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  bishop  of  Ito 
■11  slated  u>  be  cognizant  of  tliese  inleniionB,  but  ilie  duke  of 
passionately  denied  having  the  slightest  evil  ititcniion  against  t 
raisiress;  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  unduiiful  in  dis 
her  commands,  but  that  he  would  have  died  a  thousand  death 
than  have  aufiered  her  to  be  banned."' 

The  queen  was  greatly  irriiaied,  especially  a^insl  the  bisliop 
whum  she  had  at  imiv  time  delermineil  tii  piil  (u  ik-alli.  While 
-  dignalion  was  at  its  height,  the  French  ambassador  rame  lo  i: 
for  the  bishop,  and  presented  a  letter  in  Ills  behalf  from  Chai 
which  he  prayed  her  majesty  lo  lake  in  good  [an.  The  queen 
letter,  and  replied,  angrily, "  that  she  could  not  lake  it  in  good  | 
the  king  of  France  should  have  written  to  her  in  ihal  fashion 
bishop  had  been  plotting  against  her,  to  introduce  foreigners  as 
of  her  realm,  who  were  lo  be  Joined,  she  found,  by  some  of  I 
subjects,  and  thai  there  was  a  conspiracy  lo  declare  her  iilegiiim 
to  place  the  queen  of  Scots  on  her  throne:  for  which,  as  he 
lated  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  she  had  imprisoned  him 
said,  "she  wished  lo  know  to  whom  the  bishop  of  Ross  had 
two  letter.s,  marked  40  and  30.  since  the  Spanish  ambassador 
queen  of  Scots  had  affirmed  ihal  il  was  nol  lo  ihtra," '  and  sign 
observed,  "  that  the  king  of  France,  who  had  been  implicaied  in 
tederacy  against  her,  wished, she  supposed,  to  exemplify  the  truti 
Baying  of  Machiavelli — 


'Mui 


n  Stale  Pan 


■rUeci 


reiB-i  or  K-li 


IS  nol,  w 


liiiiory  of  tlip  Tower  or  London  teemi  with  rei-ord!  of  <h 
ihc  years  1560-1.  inflicied  upon  llie  recu-iant^  anil  oilier  alate  priion 
wiioni  Ihe  jealous  policy  of  her  ministers  had  peopkif  iis  gloomy  celli 
liersoni  were  confined  in  a  dungeon  twenty  feel  Iwlow  the  surface  nf  I) 
.itbers  ill  ■■  litel  easi;,""  where  tliey  had  neitlier  room  to  stund  upright,  r 
•iown  at  full  Ipnjtth.  Some  wore  piil  to  the  ract.  or  placed  in  Skivingto 
vulgarly  called  Itie  "  scavnigers  daugliter"  (McactHgtri  Jiliam).  an  iron  ini 
liy  whicli  head,  feet,  and  linnds  were  bound  uisetlier.  Many  were  ehs 
ieiieied,  white   oibcr^  tilll   more   unforlunate,  had   their  ha luU   forced 

llie  boot.      (Baylpys  HiMory  of  the  Tower  of  London.) 
"  Camden. 
•U  Motile  Ffnclon. 
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^ '  The  friendBhip  of  princes  does  not  go  beyond  their  con- 
fwience.'  ^  * 

Charles  might  have  retorted,  that  all  the  domestic  troubles  by  which 
his  realm  was  convulsed,  had  been,  in  like  manner,  fomented  by  Eliza- 
beth. He  had  been  especially  incensed  at  the  protection  afforded  by  her 
to  the  count  Montgomeri,  by  whose  erringf  lance  his  royal  father  had 
been  slain  at  the  bridal  tournament  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had 
noce  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  Huguenot  leaders.  After  the 
defeat  of  his  party  at  Moncortour,  Montgomeri  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. Charles  demanded,  by  his  ambassador,  that  he  should  be  gi^en 
up.  ^Tell  your  master,"  said  Elizabeth,  ^^  that  I  shall  answer  him  in 
this  case,  as  his  father  once  did  my  sister,  when  some  of  her  traitors 
having  fled  to  France,  she  demanded  that  justice  might  be  done  on  them, 
to  which  he  replied,  ^  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  be  the  queen  of 
England's  hangman ;'  and  such  is  my  answer  touching  Montgomeri." ' 
As  neither  Charles  nor  Elizabeth  were  prepared  for  open  hostility, 
they  contented  themselves  with  doing  each  other  all  the  ill  turns  they 
could,  under  the  name  of  friendship,  exchanging  meanwhile  all  the  com- 
pliments and  a^^tionate  professions  that  the  deceitful  tempers  of  either 
rould  devise.  On  the  1 1th  of  November,  the  French  ambassador  gave 
a  banquet  at  his  own  house  to  Leicester,  Burleigh,  the  admiral,  and  the 
other  members  of  Elizabeth's  cabinet;  on  which  occasion,  Leicester 
enlarged  on  the  affection  borne  by  his  royal  mistress  to  the  king  of 
France^  and  assured  La  Mothe,  ^^  tliat  nothing  could  disunite  them,  unless 
it  were  interference  with  her  majesty  in  the  aflairs  of  Scotland  *,  and  at 
the  same  time  openly  avowed,  that  it  was  not  her  intention  ever  to 
liberate  the  Scottish  queen." 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  enlivened  by  four  weddings,  December 
22;  that  of  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  with  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Worcester,  the  eldest  daugliter  of  the  lord  cliamberlain  with  lord 
Dudley,  the  daughter  of  Burleigh  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  lord 
PaM?et  with  a  rich  young  widow.  Elizabeth  honoured  the  nuptials  of 
liie  daughter  of  her  premier,  with  the  representative  of  the  ancient  line 
of  de  Vere,  with  her  presence,  and,  becoming  a  litde  merrj'  at  the  wed- 
ding feast,  she  was  pleased  to  observe  to  the  French  ambassador,  ^^  that 
to  many  marriages  at  one  time  seemed  to  her  a  presage^  that  her  own 
would  soon  take  place." 

Mcnsieur  de  la  Mothe,  though  well  aware  of  the  state  of  the  hand- 
lome  and  reckless  Henry  of  Anjou's  feelings  towards  his  royal  JUincee^ 
mule  a  complimentary  reply  to  this  intimation,  and  took  care  to  charge 
ihe  blame  of  the  tardy  progress  of  the  treaty  on  her  majesty's  confiden- 
tial advisers. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  tlie  month  of  January,  1572,  was 
fraught  with  the  condemnation  of  Mary  Stuart'^s  alhanced  lover,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  rupture  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  between  the  duke 
of  Aujnu  and  queen  Elizabeth.  Matters  had  indeed  come  to  such  a  pass, 
uiai  Elizabeth  perceived,  that  if  she  would  avoid  the  mortiiication  of 

'  La  Mothe  Fenelorif  vol.  iv.,  p.  145.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  '  Ibid.,  vul.  iv. 


am 

being  refused  by  llial  prince,  she  most  Tefuse  him,  on  the  gmaa^  of  re 
ligious  scruplea.  She  expresged  her  regreia  "at  ihe  necessily  itiat  com 
pellet!  her  to  i  ecline  Ihe  atUauce,  and  hoped,  ihai  neither  ihe  king  ol 
France  "  isieur  would  consider  her  lickle;  but,  till  the  last  com- 

munica  received  from  them,  site  had  dailerod  huraelT  tlial  the 

dispute.  might  have  beea  arrsuged.^' ' 

The  entiaries  of  France,  who  iiad  long  1>eca  aware  of  tin 

imposi  inducing  their  wilful  prince  to  fulfil  the  engageroeDU 

which  ..,  promi""'!  ■•")  vntuivi  in  hia  name,  fell  themselvea  le- 

lieved  from  — >  ^mbarri.  ly  the  decinraiion  of  Elizabeth; 

Mill  the  very  same  day  \.  ndidate  far  her  majesty's  hand, 

the  Duke  of  Alen;on,  th^  ler  of  lleory  of  Anjou,  who  wai 

disposed  to  be  more  cor  lul^ect  of  religion  than  the  said 

Henry.    The  Arsi  hint  turd  alliance,  was  given  to  Bur- 

leigh and  Leicesieri  a  wholes  unfavourably   received, 

though  one  of  them  e*  liKl  earprise,  that  "^  the  royal 

pair  would  rather  rcminij  ^.  ..iher  and  son,  than  of  a  hiishanti 

and  wile."  Particular  inquiries  were  then  nwde  as  to  the  princess  age, 
and  especially  what  was  his  precise  height.  The  artful  Frenchman  had 
no  d  is  tin  CI  remembrance  on  these  points. 

Burleigh,  who  was  sick  of  an  intermittent  fever  and  cold,  caught  at 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  young  earl  of  Oxford,  wrote  to 
Walsingham,  the  23d  of  January,  1571-3,  in  allusion  to  this  new  suitor 
o(  the  royal  house  of  France.  ^  In  the  matter  of  the  third  person, 
newly  offered,  his  age,  and  other  qualities  unknown,  maketh  one  doubt- 
ful how  to  use  speech  thereof.  The  ambassador  hath  dealt, 
•ecretly  with  me ;  and  I  have  show*  ' 
the  other,  but  fear  occupieth  me  m 
whom  God  suSered  to  lose  so  much 

When  the  premier  broke  the  roatii 
the  treaty  of  alliance  proposed  with  the  duke  of  Alen^on  would  bt 
attended  with  the  same  poliijesl  advantages  as  that  lately  negotiated  for 
Anjou."  Her  raajesty  replied,  quickly,  •*  that,  however  suitable  it  might 
be  in  other  respects,  there  was  too  great  a  disproportion  in  age,  as  well 
aa  statute,  betweeo  them ;"  and  asked,  "■  how  tall  the  duke  of  Alenfoa 

WM?" 

"About  your  majesty's  own  height,"  was  the  reply.  Elizabeth  was 
not  to  be  put  off  with  generalities  on  such  important  points — she  in- 
tiated  on  date  and  measurement  being  produced.  Burleigh  applied  la 
the  ambassador  for  these,  and  both  were  promised. 

Notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  indi^rence  assumed  by  Elizabeth, 
on  the  rupture  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  with  Henry  of  Anjou,  it  was  a 
bitter  mortification  to  her  in  reality ;  for  Burleigh  writes,  in  conlideDce 
lo  Walsingham,  "  this  matter  of  monsieur  is  here  grievously  (in  secrsi) 
taken,  and  sorely  it  was  not  here  well  used,  in  drawing  it  out  at  length, 
which  was  politically  done ;  so  hath  it  not  there  been  friendly  ordered, 
and  yet  I  do  not  so  show  mine  opinion  of  her  majesty's  stonuchiog  that 

■  Despaichei  of  Im  Hoilie  FeneloD,  voL  iv.,  p.  364. 
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a  Elizabeth,  i 


he  saith, 

marriage, 

id  told  her,  "■  that 
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it,ivfiei«  the  amitj  is  so  needftil.^ '  Thus  it  appears  that  the  suavity, 
Ih  which  the  ridiculous  proposal  of  the  youngest  brother  of  France 
m  feceived,  proceeded  at  first,  not  from  the  coquetry  of  Elizabeth,  but 
Bfiplomacy  of  Baileigh,  who  was  determined  not  to  allow  his  sove- 
igB  to  take  an  afTront  with  the  court  of  France.  Her  majesty  in  con- 
sqpence  sinothered  her  resentment,  and  revenged  herself  by  playing  on 
■  maternal  ambition  of  the  queen-mother,  and  tantah'zed  her  for  years 
rik  delusiTe  hopes  that  she  might  be  induced  to  share  her  crown  with 
be  ugly  nntoMrard  imp,  AJen9on. 

Burleigh  appears  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  queen 
s  cmertain  the  proposal.    He  even  wrote  out  (some  say,  made)  an  as- 
trological calculation  of  her  majesty's  nativity,  by  which  it  seemed  ^^  that 
te  stare  decreed   that  she  was  to  marry  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  who 
W  never  been   married ;  that  she  would  have  by  him  a  son,  healthy, 
ftBOii&,  and  fortunate  in  his  mature  age ;  that  she  would  highly  esteem 
)m  husbands  would  live  with  him  many  years,  and  also  survive  him." ' 
TVs  &ct  was,  Burleigh  did  not  mean  the  queen  to  marry  at  all,  and 
Mged  that  the  negotiations  with  Alen^on  would  amuse  and  prevent 
Mr  from  looking  out  for  another  husband,  till  it  was  too  late  to  think 
of  oitrimony.     This  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Etrly  in  this  year  arrived  a  deputy  from  Flanders,  with  a  message 
from  the  Duke  of  Alva,  announcing  to  queen  Elizabeth  the  accouche- 
aent  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  informing  her,  ^^  that  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  despatching  a  courier  to  the  emperor  at  the  same  time,  had 
not  had  leisure  to  write  to  her,  to  ask  her  congratulations  on  the  birth 
of  the  son  which  God  had  given  him,  but  that  he  had  charged  the  Duke 
of  Alva  to  do  so,  in  his  name,  by  a  special  messenger.'' 

Elizabeth  replied  with  infinite  disdain,  ^^  that  she  rejoiced  at  the  good 
lock  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  not  at  the  fashion  in  which  it  had  been 
nade  known  to  her;  for  as  a  courier  had  been  despatched  so  far  ex- 
piws  for  that  purpose,  he  might  have  been  delayed  a  few  moments,  or 
nen  an  hour,  to  write  the  same  thing  which  the  duke  of  Alva  had  sent 
to  her."  » 

The  messenger  requested  leave,  through  the  Spanisli  ambassador,  to 
remain  till  ihev  should  receive  some  communication  from  their  sove- 
reiffn,  to  which  she  replied,  *^  that  in  four  days  she  would  let  them 
know  her  pleasure ;"  but  before  that  time,  she  sent  her  orders  to  the 
ambassador  to  depart,  but  detained  his  maitre  d'hotel  as  a  prisoner,  on  a 
charge  of  having  conspired  against  lord  Burleigh. 

Elizabeth  held  the  axe  suspended  over  her  unfortunate  kinsman,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  many  weeks,  during  which  time  earnest  supplica- 
tion was  made  for  his  life,  by  his  mother,  sister,  and  the  French  ambas- 
»dor.  He  endeavoured  himself  to  mollify  her  by  his  submissive  de- 
pi^rtment.  though  he  behaved  like  a  faithful  and  stainless  knight,  with 
regard  to  his  royal  love,  the  captive  queen  of  Scots.  Early  in  Febniary 
Dizabeih  issued  her  warrant  and  order  for  his  execution  on  the  follow- 


*C^.r1lplete  Ambas-H'lor.  Disjio?.  p.  ICO.  'Strype's  Appendix. 

•  I)c?pnicl»es  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon, 
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ing  morning ;  and  al  eleven  at  oight  her  miud  misgave  her,  and  she  h 
to  revoke  it. 

Burleigh,  who,  Bomc  months  before,  had  offered  to  save  the  life 
this  great  peer  if  he  would  resign  his  prelenaiona  lo  the  hand  of  t 
queen  of  Scots,  and  marry  his  sister,  had,  on  his  declining,  thouj^U  •! 
all  possible  courtesy,  an  aUiance  so  unsuitable  in  point  of  birth,  e« 
eeired  the  most  vindictive  haired  for  him,  and  sorely  grudged  at  till 
indications  uf  the  royal  disposition  lo  mercy.  In  one  of  hU  leitctSh 
Wixlsingham,  dated  Feb"'""" 


A^k^a  death,  only  1  &f 
when  she  speakeih  of  1 
done ;  another  timCi  w 
ing  his  clo»e  degree 
honour,  she  siayetli. 
lo  the  sheriK  of  Loul 


inward  ctay  of  the  duke  of  at 
diversely  disposed.  Soinclinl 
concludeth  that  justice  shouM, 
1  of  hia  ntarness  of  blood,  (iM| 
lo  hemelf,)  of  hid  superiority;! 
le  signed  a  warraul  f>>r  the  Wf 
itioD  on  Monday ;  and  to  all  || 

paralions  were  made,  i         ..  lion  of  alt  London,  and  concooi 

of  many  thousands  yesterday  m  lae  morning,  btit  iheir  coming  traa  ■ 
swered  with  another  ordinary  execution  of  Malher  and  Burney,  for  cc 
spiring  ihe  queen's  majesty's  death,  and  of  one  Ralph,  for  counierfeili 
lier  majesty's  hand  twice,  lo  get  concealed  lands.  And  the  cause  of  il 
(lisappoiiiiment  was  this: — suddenly  ou  Sunday,  late  in  the  night,  I 
queen's  majesty  sent  for  me,  and  entered  into  a  great  mislikiiig  that  1 
duke  should  die  die  next  day,  and  said,  slie  was  and  should  be  d 
quieted,  and  "  that  she  would  have  a  new  warrant  made  that  night 
llie  sheriffs  to  forbear  until  diey  should  hear  further,  and  so  ihcy  d 
God's  will  be  fulfdled,  and  aid  her  majesty  to  do  herself  good."' 

Norfolk  was  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  queen,  and  wlielher  fr< 
that  cause,  or  from  the  consciousness  of  his  accomplishments  and  pt 
popularity,  she  appears  to  have  entertained  many  misgivings  before  i 
could  resolve  lo  carry  (he  sentence  against  him  into  etfeci.  Thron 
the  incessant  importunity  of  Burleigh  and  Leicester,  she  again  signed 
order  for  his  execution  on  the  a7ih,       '  ■     ■  ■     ■ 

two  bours  before  day.     Two  oilier 
revoked  in  the  same  manner. 

The  last  letter  of  revocation,  the 
in  the  queen's  own  hand,  is  exin 
reader's  attention,  it  is  addressed  to  lord  Burleigh,  and  is 

"  My  lorU,  melliinks  lliai  I  am  mnre  belioldcn  lo  ilie  Iniider  ; 
tLan  will  >lsre  irual  Ihe  fo.wanl  tide  of  ilie  same,  mid  ihoteror 


niornu 

e  afterwards  signed  ai 

ainal  of  which  is  wriiien  eniire 
K'ly   curious,  and   wojthy   of  t 


:my  he 


„i.,l.ing,  V 


wn  hand.     You 

This  letter  ii 


indorsed  in  Lord  Burleigh's  hand  : — 
'G>inplece  Ainbaasador,  Sir  Dudley  Dignei. 


•ji  ApL  1579. 

«*TiieQ.MbJ7.  with 
her  own  hand,  for 
staying  of  the  execntioa 
of  the  D.  N. 
R.  at  2  in  the  rooming.*'  * 

kbeth  appeM  to  have  been  much  exasperated,  at  Aif  painfiil 
ij  a- letter  addressed  by  the  qneen  of  Scots  to  the  dnke  or  Alva, 
ivas  unfortunately  intercepted.  When  she  gave  an  audience  to 
or  du  Croc,  who  had  just  arrived  on  a  mission  from  France,  and 
to  obtain  permission  to  see  Mary,  and  also  to  convey  her  to 
,  she  told  him  ^  she  would  not  grant  either  request,  and  took  a 
lat  of  her  pocket»'^  says  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  ^  which  she  showed 
a  letter  in  cipher^  and  we  recognised  that  it  was  really  signed  by 
len  of  Scotland's  hand.  She  then  read  to  us  a  portion  of  the 
vnent,  which  was  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  exhorting  him 
:  ships  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  to  carry  off  the  prince  h  r  son, 
ahe  had  committed  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Unfortunately,  Mary 
d  to  the  state  of  a&irs  in  England  in  this  letter,  and  said,  ^  that 
I  a  strong  party  there,  and  of  the  lords  who  favoured  her  cause, 
ND,  although  some  were  prisoners,  the  queen  of  England  would 
re  to  touch  their  lives."  She  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope 
he  whole  island  would,  by  these  means,  in  time  be  restored  to 
[lolic  church." ' 

!ot!ie  goes  on  to  say,  that  Elizabeth's  comments  on  this  decipher- 
'ere  very  bitter,  and  she  enlarged  angrily  on  all  the  plots,  which 
1  ^  the  queen  of  Scots  had  devised  to  deprive  her  of  her  life  and 
itate." 

IS  this  letter  which,  probably,  decided  the  fate  of  Norfolk,  for 
th  was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  the  opinion,  that  she  dared  not 
he  life  of  the  mightiest  in  her  realm  who  had  ofiended  her,  al- 
the  noble  blood  that  she  was  preparing  to  shed  on  a  scaffold 
)  same  that  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  the  duke  and  herself  being 
cendants  of  the  same  great-grandfather — the  victorious  earl  of 
afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk. 

ibeth  vented  a  portion  of  the  vindictive  rage  that  was  rankling  in 

irt  against  her  royal  captive,  Mary  Stuart,  by  replying  in  the  fol- 

bitter  terms  to  seveial  piteous  letters,  of  supplicatory  remon- 

,  which  the  latter  had  written  to  her  from  the  bed  of  sick- 

Quiiir  Elizabeth  to  Maet,  Quxxir  op  Scots." 

"February  Ist,  1571-9. 
Ianie,-^f  late  time  I  have  received  divers  letters  from  you,  to  the  which, 
J  well  fi^ess,  by  the  accidents  of  the  time,  why  1  have  not  made  any 
but  specially  because  I  saw  no  matter  in  them  that  required  any  answer, 
I  have  contented  you ;  and  to  have  discontented  you,  bad  been  but  an 

I  Boyal  Letters. 

lehes  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.,  p.  393,  394. 

Cooonian  Calig.,  c.  iii.,  ibl.  141.    Endorsed,  «  Minute  of  a  letter  muX  ta 

anoC  Soots." 
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■nlii-nrr.  whii-li  I  ihnuKht  lime  Wnulil  hara  mtttfBtml,  as  it 
II-  i1ii>  vntire  llirrcor  in  iu4  truly  itnHinilnl,  anil  tliat  ii  Iw  M 
,  liii-liiiR  Iijr  jtnu  la»l  Irtirr,  llie  S'lli  iif  iliv  !■>!  (motilli), 
ii]i:i>i>-ni'Vi  nWiiiir.  nim,  m  imny  uiii.-iniK-ly,  pa-iiioiiatp,  mnil 
I.  t.y  puij 


iiitliry  yi 


t[  wliirh  t  II 
r.  tiul  hm 


'  (■)«» 


i>.I  will  ni 


IllJCT 


■■  lliiiiKs  wlii>-li  t  liHTF  tlmuf^i  nit>«t,  iipnn  the  i«adin| 
t<i  Ih'  iiii|iitiliil  iiiihi  yuu.M>  ill  H  iiiriiKirinl,  iii  wriiiiiic.  bo  liath  to 
I'li'u'i:)!  1  iliiiib,  if  ii<nH>ii  Ix-  jircwiil  triili  you.  and  iklmioii  abtcut 
>..ii  will  rull-iir.  lii-n-iiO^r.  nllicr  tin-  cuurn)  of  Ilia  lasl  pan  of 
I  iJi"  llr>t.  tlip  Inim  Wmg  writt<-n  u*  in  n  valm.  and  the  Tiirnict  in 
h.;:  yii  ili<-  mine  pan-  •.rO<Kt  ilint  I  wish  to  myit-lf.  Bod  that  he 
III  ii.,ir.-  nwl  atuiii  hi  llini  ulii.  h  it  men  fm  his  liimour  anJ  your 
<'<'iili'iii:iiii>n  both  itt  bmlv  niiil  mind.  Givtiii  al  my  palace  of 
iilMa,iy>,rK.-l.n.ary.  I.-.71--.:. 

■■icim  L'uuiiii,  iliat  wislifih  you  a  better  mind, 

inilinlik-  iliai  ilie  ^uililcii  Bn<I  dnngerous  attack  of  illness 
iivtli  wa*  neizwi,  abimi  tlie  'ititji  of  March,  was  caused 
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Cbtherlne  asked,  ^  If  the  duke  of  Norfolk  were  executed  ret  f* 

^  We  raid,  *  No ;  not  that  we  could  leam.^ 

^  ^  No  P  Mid  she,  *  then  belike  the  queen  will  pardon  him  ?'    Wc  an- 
iwered«  *  We  could  not  tell.^    ^  I  would,'  resumed  Catherine  de  Medicia 
*  that  she  were  quiet  from  all  these  broils.  Do  you  know  nothing,  now, 
how  she  can  fiucy  marriage  with  my  son  the  duke  of  Alen9on  ?' 

^  ^  Madame,  you  know  me  of  old,  except  I  have  a  sure  ground,  I 
dare  affirm  nothing  to  your  majesty.' 

^  *  Why,'  rejoined  Catherine,  ^  if  your  queen  be  disposed  to  marry,  I 
do  not  see  where  she  can  marry  better,  though  I,  as  a  mother,  may  be 
JBstly  considered  partial,  but  as  for  those  I  have  heard  named,  the  em- 
peror's son  (the  archduke  Rodolph\  or  don  John  of  Austria,  they  both 
be  lesser  than  my  son  is,  and  of  less  stature  by  a  good  deal.  If  she 
ihould  marry,  it  were  pity  any  more  time  should  be  lost.' 

^  ^  Madame,'  quoth  I,  ^  if  it  pleased  God  that  she  were  married,  and 
had  a  child,  all  these  brags,  and  all  these  treasons  would  be  soon  ap- 
peased ;  and,  if  her  child's  father  were  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  for  my 
part  I  cared  not  if  ye  had  the  queen  of  Scots  here,  for  ye  then  would 
be  a«  jealous  over  her,  for  the  queen  my  mistress'  security,  as  we,  or  as 
ihe  herself  is.' 

^  *  That  is  true,'  replied  her  majesty,  ^  and  without  this  marriage,  if 
ibe  should  marry  otherwise,  I  see  not  how  our  present  league  and  amity 
will  be  sure !' 

^  ^  True,  madame,'  quoth  I, '  the  knot  of  marriage  and  kindred  is  a 
Wronger  seal  than  that  which  is  printed  in  wax ;  yet  all  leagues  have 
Bot  marriage  joined  with  them,  as  this  may,  if  it  please  God.' 

^  ^  I  would  it  were  done,'  replied  Catherine,  ^  then  surely  would  I 
■tke  a  start  over  to  England,  and  see  her  myself,  which  I  most  desire 
of  all  things.' 

**^  Madame,'  quoth  I, '  if  I  had  now  as  ample  a  commission  for  M.  de 
Alen^on  as  I  had  at  the  first  for  monsieur'  (the  duke  of  Anjou),  the 
nutter  would  soon,  by  God's  grace,  be  at  an  end !' 

**  ^  Would  you  had,'  enthusiastically  replied  the  royal  mother  of  both 
(b«  princes ;  ^  and  if  you  have  such  a  one  when  you  return  to  England, 
Would  you  not  come  over  again  to  execute  it  ?' 

**  ^  Yes.  madame,'  quoth  1,  ^  most  gladly,  for  so  good  a  purpose  would 
1  pass  again  the  sea,  if  I  were  never  so  sick !' 

"  *  Surely,'  interposed  Mr.  Walsingham, '  it  was  not  religion  which 
(Dide  that  stop  in  the  marriage  of  monsieur,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  but 
*ome  other  thing  ?' 

^ '  No,  surely ;'  replied  the  queen-mother,  '  my  son  Anjou  never 
showed  me  any  other  cause.' 

*•  *  I  assure  you,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Walsinfi^ham, '  1  can  tnarvellaus 
hardly  believe  it;  for,  at  GaUian{})*  he  was  so  willing  and  well- 
aflected,  that  methought  it  did  me  much  good  to  hear  him  speak  of  the 
queen,  my  mistress ;  I  perceived  it  in  his  words,  in  his  countenance, 

*Thii>   pfli99fige  •how9,  from  the  very  highest  authority,  how  fuliy  cletrrmiiicd 
qneen  Elizabeth  had  been  to  marry  the  duke  of  Anjou  (aAer wards  Heary  IIl^ 
'  Probably  Galliert,  a  French  country  palace. 
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and  in  all  things;  but,  when  he  came  agaiu  to  Parts,  all  was  oIm 
clionged!' 

"  '  It  ii  true,'  repliei]  queen  Catherine, '  and  it  may  be  much  to  ma 
vel,  but  even  at  Galtion  all  things  he  liked  well  but  the  re)iginn,*i 
which  he  made  a  little  stop,  yet  nothing  aa  he  did  aftenvard?.  Upc 
this  I  bare  him  in  hand,  for  it  grieved  me  not  a  liiile,  (and  ihe  king,  in 
son,  as  you  know.)  that  he  believed  all  evil  rumours  and  taten  ih, 
naughty  persona,  who  wished  to  break  the  molter,  spread  abroad  of  t) 


n  or  England,  t 
linued  Catherine, '  that 
royal  women,  is  to  spre. 
and  that  ire  prinres,  whi> 
dinndered  wrongfully  by 
cannot  do  us.'  Then  i" 
DO  credit  to  them,  for  I 
governed  her  realm,  fa. 
woman  and  princess,  ariu 


nnrli!  him  na  backward.     )  told  hiir 

ch  evil  men  can  do  to  noble  u 
iicD  and  dishonourable  tales  of  oi 
yi  all  persons  are  subject  to  ) 
our  adversaries — oilier  htirl  the 
id  anil  swore  to  me,  that  hegni 
wn  Elizabeth  had  so  virtu ousl 
that  she  must  needs  be  a  goo 
.-...ujr.  and  other  opinion  of  her  t 
coiiUI  not  have,  but  his  conscience  and  bis  relj^jion  did  ?o  Iroiiblf  liin 
that  he  could  not  be  in  quiet,"" 

Walsingham  and  Smilh'  were  recreated  with  another  diplomatic  wal 
in  the  garden  of  the  castle  of  Blois  with  the  scheming  queen-inothi 
of  France.  Some  curious  conversation  occurred,  relating  to  Ihe  mului 
jealousies  felt  by  England  and  France  at  the  Ridolfi  plot,  ihe  gist  o 
which  was  to  steal  young  James  of  Scotland  from  his  guardians,  an 
deliver  him  lo  Philip  II.,  in  order  thai  marriage  might  be  contracted  \n 
Iween  him  and  the  young  infanta.  Likewise  ihe  project  of  Alva  to  fr( 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  by  an  invasion  of  Flemish  troops  at  Harwich. 

"Jesus!"  exclaimed  Catherine  de  Medicis,  "and  doth  riol  your  mv 
tress,  queen  Elizabeth,  see  plainly  that  she  will  always  be  in  such  dan 
ger  till  she  marry  ?  If  she  marry  into  some  good  house,  who  sha 
dare  attempt  aught  against  her  ?" 

"Madame,"  replied  sir  Thomas  Smiih,  «I  ihink  if  she  were  one 
married,  all  in  England  that  had  traitorous  hearts  would  be  discourager 
for  one  tree  alone  may  soon  be  cut  down  ;  but  when  there  be  two  o 
three  together,  it  is  longer  doing;  for  if  she  had  a  child,  then  all  ihes 
bold  and  troublesome  titles  of  the  Scottish  queen,  or  of  the  others,  whi 
make  such  gapings  for  her  death,  would  be  clean  choked  np." 

"  1  see,"  observed  Caiheiine,  "  that  your  queen  might  very  well  hav 
five  or  six  children." 
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*^  I  would  to  €k>d  we  had  one !''  devoutly  rejoined  the  zealous 
Smith. 

^  No ;''  mid  Catherine,  ^^  two  boys,  lest  one  should  die,  and  three  or 
ftter  daughters  to  make  alliance  with  us  again,  and  with  other  princes 
to  strengthen  the  realm.'' 

^  Why,  then,"  replied  ambassador  Smith,  gaily,  ^  you  think  that  mon- 
sieur Le  Due  shall  speed  ?'' 

Catherine  laughed,  and  said,  ^Jt  le  desire  infiwUemeiUy  and  I  would 
then  myself  trust  to  see  tliree  or  four,  at  the  least,  of  her  race,  which 
would  make  me  spare  nor  sea  nor  land  to  behold  them  myself.  And 
if,"  continued  she,  ^  queen  Elizabeth  could  have  fancied  my  son  Anjou 
IS  much  as  you  told  me,  why  not  this  (the  duke  of  Alen^on),  come  of 
the  same  house,  and  every  way  equal  to  his  brother  ?" 

Nevertheless,  her  majesty  expressed  her  doubts  that  Alen9on  had 
stopped  growing,  and  that  he  would  never  attain  the  fine  stature  of 
Anjou.  Slie,  however,  interrupted  a  remark  of  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, on  the  height  of  this  candidate  for  Elizabeth's  hand,  by  exclaim* 

**  Nay,  he  is  not  so  little ;  he  is  as  high  as  you,  or  very  near." 

^  For  that  matter,"  replied  Smith,  ^^  I,  for  my  part,  make  small  ac- 
ronnt  of  height,  provided  the  queen's  majesty  can  fancy  him.  Since 
Pipinus  Brevis,'  who  married  Bertha,  the  king  of  Almain's  (Germany) 
daughter,  was  so  little  to  her,  that  he  is  standing  in  Aquisgrave'  or  Mo- 
inierre.  a  church  in  Germany,  she  taking  him  by  the  hand,  that  his 
head  reaches  not  her  girdle ;  and  yet  he  had  by  her  Charlemagne,  the 
rrtat  emperor  and  king  of  France,  reported  to  be  almost  a  giant  in  sta- 
lore.  And  as  to  your  Oliver  Glesquim,  the  Briton  constable,*  that  you 
make  so  much  of,  who  licth  buried  among  your  kings  at  St.  Denis,  if 
he  was  no  bigger  than  there  portrayed  on  his  tomb,  he  must  have  been 
Tpr\'  short,  scarcely  four  foot  long,  but  yet  he  was  valiant,  hardy,  and 
courageous,  and  did  us  Englishmen  most  hurt  of  any  one." 

Thus  did  ambassador  Smith  fluently  vindicate  the  worth  and  valour 
of  little  men,  including  among  them  the  redoubtable  descendant  of  king 
Pppin,  Elizabeth's  small  suitor  Alen^on,  and,  doubtless,  himself,  since 
Catherine  de  Medicis  considered  them  nearly  the  same  height. 

-  It  is  true,"  resumed  her  majesty,  "  that  it  is  the  heart,  courage  and 
activity  that  are  to  be  looked  for  in  a  man,  rather  than  his  height.  But, 
hear  you  no  word  of  the  queen^s  afiection  in  my  son's  way  ?  can  you 
give  me  no  comfort  .^" 

Smith  assured  her  he  had  no  fresh  intelligence,  "  for  their  courier  had 
only  departed  on  the  11th  of  the  month,  and  had  not  yet  returned." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  matrimonial  speculations,  Elizabeth  kept  her 
maundy  at  Greenwich,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  practised  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  and  his  relatives  St.  Margaret,  St.  David,  and  queen 
Matilda  Atheling  the  Good.  This  custom  required,  that  the  queen  her- 
self should  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour 

*  pppin.  the  liitle  king  of  France,  father  of  Charlemagne.  "So  writteo. 

'I'rulmbiy  the  valiant  Bcrtrund  du  Gucsclin,  con:»Uible  of  Fiai\c«. 
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wa^tiiiiff  ihe  feet  of  the  apostles.     Elizabeth  will  srtrrriy  be  Namrrl  in 

[[iiidern   limes,  because  she   performeil   iho  office  diiinlily.      The  (mlnre 

hall  wa^  prepared  with  a  long  table  on  each  aide,  with  benches,  ratpeui, 

and  euahiong,  and  a  eross-table  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  chaplrfin 

sioix).     Thirty-nine  poor  women,  being  the  same  namber  a»  the  year* 

of  hei  majesty's  age,  at  that  lime,  March  19,  1672,  entered,  and  vrerv 

seated  on  lh«  fornia  ;   then  the  yeoman  of  the  laundry,  armed  with  a 

fair  towel,  took  a  silver  bason  filled  wiif 

and  washed  all  their  feel,  one 

a  little  above  the  toee,  and  kis.  boh 

moner  performed  the  same  ci 

Then  her  majesty  entered  the 

placed  in  the  space  between  thi 

and  singing,  and  while  the  g< 

apostles'  feet     Then  came  in  i 

maids  of  hononr  and  gentlew 

warm  wsier,  spring  flowers,  aiiu 

withal.     Then  her  majesty,  kneelmg  t 

the  purpose,  proceeded  to  wash,  i 

poor  •»  .... 


It  after  drying  it ;   the  oiih-al- 

d  the  qneen's  almoner  nlsa. 

mt  to  a  priedieu  and  cnsliiim. 
■9,  and  remained  during  prayrn 

wd,  how  Christ  washH  hit 
of  thirty-nine  of  the  quam^ 
carrying  a  aiiver  bason  wilh 

hi,  having  aprons  and  tnwftf 
awn  on  the  cushion  placed  for 
,  one  of  the  feet  of  each  of  the 
en,  and  wiped  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  fair  bason- 
tvearers ;  moreover,  she  crossed  and  kissed  them,  as  the  others  had  done. 
Then,  beginning  with  the  Urst,  she  gave  each  a  sullicient  broad  cloth  for 
a  gown,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  wooden  platter,  wherein  was  half  a  side 
of  salmon,  as  much  ling,  siic  red  herrings,  two  manchetts,  and  a  mazer, 
or  wooden  cup,  full  of  claret.  All  these  things  she  gave  separately. 
Then  each  of  her  ladies  delivered  to  her  majesty  the  towel  and  the 
apron  used  in  the  ablution,  and  she  gave  each  of  the  poor  women  oos 
a-piece.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  tlie  ladies'  official  duty  of  the 
maundy.  The  treasurer  of  the  royal  chamber,  Mr.  Henesge,  brought 
her  majesty  thirty-nine  small  while  purses,'  each  with  thirty-nine  pence, 
which  she  gave  separately  to  every  poor  woman.  Mr.  Heneage  then 
supplied  her  wilh  thirty-nine  red  purses,  each  containing  twenty  shil- 
lingsj  this  she  distributed  to  redeem  the  gown  she  wore,  which  bv 
ancient  custom  was  given  to  one  chosen  among  the  number.  After  tak- 
ing her  ease  on  ber  cushion  of  stale,  and  listening  awhile  to  the  choir, 
her  majesty  withdrew,  for  it  was  near  sunset. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  soon  after  announced  that  the  portrait  of  the  duke 
of  Alen^on  had  been  delivered  by  Cavalcanti,  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  carried  it  into  her  majesty's  private  cabinet,  and  submilled  it  to  her 
inspection  j  and  he  afterwards  told  La  Mothe,  "  that  though  it  was  not 
altogether  the  same  as  monsieur,  her  majesty  seemed  to  think  it  had 
somewhat  of  the  same  air  and  bearing;  that  she  did  not  appear  to  dis- 
like it,  and  had  judged  that  the  accident  to  his  face  would  wear  out  in 
time',  but  when  she  came  to  read  the  inscription  of  his  age,  she  said. 
'  It  was  just  the  half  of  hers — nineteen  years  to  thirty-eight — and  lh*l 
•he  feared  being  so  much  his  senior.' " ' 


■  LIIABBTH. 

In  consequence  of  Elizabeth^s  reluctance  to  brinj^  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  the  block,  a  party  was  raised  by  the  secret  instigation  of  Bur- 
leigh, and  his  other  equally  deadly  foe,  Leicester,  by  9hom  her  majesty 
was  urged  boih  privately  and  publicly,  to  cause  the  sentence  of  death 
to  be  esoruted  on  the  unfortunate  duke.  At  length  an  address  from 
parliameot^  assuring  her  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  herself  and 
realm  till  this  were  done,  furnished  her  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
bringing  him  to  the  block,  June  2d,  1 572. 

h  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  Burleigh's  frequent  lamentations  to 
WaJsingham,  on  the  repugnance  of  their  royal  mistress  to  shed  her  un- 
fortunate kinsman's  blood,  without  perceiving  the  real  authors  of  his 
death.  Well  did  the  pitiless  men  by  whom  Elizabeth's  better  feelings 
were  smothered,  understand  the  arts  of  bending  her  stormy  temper  to 
their  determined  purposes. 

"^Ai  to  your  letters  to  her  majesty/'  writes  Burleigh  to  Walsinghnm.  *^  ibras 
iQiich  u  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  suffered  upon  Monday,  and  your  letters  come 
oo  Tuesday,  1  tlionght  it  not  amiss  to  tell  the  queen  *that  I  had  letters  from  you 
to  her.  which  I  thought  were  only  to  shew  her  the  opinion  of  wise  men,  and  her 
mtjcsty's  well-wishers  in  France,  both  for  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk :'  whereupon,  she  bade  me  open  the  letters,  and  so  I  did,  in  her  presence; 
tod  slie  being  somewhat  sad  for  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  I  took  occasion  to 
CQt  off  tlie  reading  thereof,  and  so  entered  into  speech  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
vhicb  she  did  not  mislike,  and  commended  your  care  and  diligence."  ' 

The  death  of  Norfolk  was  intended  by  Elizabeth's  council  as  a  pre* 
lode  to  that  of  a  more  illustrious  victim.  The  queen  was  tohl,  ^  that 
»he  must  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  for  that  she  would  neither 
hare  rest  nor  security  while  the  Scottish  queen  was  in  existence.^'  Eliza- 
beth, with  a  burst  of  generous  feeling,  recoiled  from  the  suggestion. 
''Can  I  put  to  death,''  she  exclaimed,  ^^  the  bird  that,  to  escape  the  pur- 
suit of  the  hawk,  has  fled  to  my  feet  for  protection  ?  Honour  and  con- 
icience  forbid !" 

The  same  parliament  which  had  urged  the  execution  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  passed  a  bill  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  on  the 
queen  of  Scots,  for  her  share  in  the  recent  plots,  but  Elizabeth  refused 
ber  assent  both  to  that  and  another  bill,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
capital  oflfence  for  any  one  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  princess  to  the 
regal  succession. 

The  tragedy  of  Norfolk's  execution  was  followed  by  a  series  of  bril- 
liant fetes,  which  were  ordained  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
lie  Montmorenci  and  monsieur  de  Foix,  who  came  to  conclude,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  France,  the  solemn  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and 
alliance  between  that  prince  and  queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  make  an 
official  oflfer  to  her  of  the  hand  of  the  boy  Alen9on. 

On  the  1 4th  of  June,  the  noble  envoys  presented  their  creclentials  to 
her  majesty,  together  with  private  letters  from  the  king  of  France,  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  two  princes,  her  late  suitor,  and  her  present ;  all 
^hich  she  received  graciously,  but  only  read  that  from  the  king  in  their 
presence.    The  next  day  being  Sunday,  they,  with  the  French  ambassa- 
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<Ior,  monstear  de  1&  MntTie,  were  intradnned  by  lord  Burldeh  into  ih» 
rlispel  royal,  afiKr  llio  prayers  were  enJed,  for  llie  purpnae  of  receiving 
a  suleniLi  ralificaliflfi  o(  tlie  treaty  Troin  llle  queen. 

A  prnrusiiin  of  compliiucJils  living  been  eicltangeil,  her  ntajesiy  ex- 
pressed lier  bappiiieas  al  eDlenng  into  &  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  with 
the  king  (if  France ;  uuJ  called  '*  God  to  wtiness  for  her  piinisbrnorit, 
If  in  her  hearl  he  saw  not  a  true  inleniion  of  bringing  forth  the  fruiu 
of  litis  concord  by  suitable  deed»i  for  words,"  ghe  said,  "  were  no  bel- 
ter than  leavea,"  She  made  il  profession  of  her  iinpBriiiil 
liealing  with  regard  lo  Sco.,  J  voice.  SKe  then  (leiuauded 
the  parr.liment  digest  of  the  t..  j  r<iyal  seal  and  sig'nalure  of 
the  king  of  Fmiice,  which  wat  ..  iresented  to  her  with  ail  due 
ceremony  by  the  plenipolenliarie.  laat  Christian  laajesly.  Then 
fihe  approached  the  altar,  and,  la\  hand  on  the  gospels,  wtiinh 
were  held  by  one  of  her  bjsli  olemnly  "  to  obaeri-e  all  the 
articles  contained  in  the  treot}  »1  it  on  a  golden  desk,  whieb 
was  supported  by  four  earle,  .  ice  of  a  great  many  French 
nobles,  and  the  princi|>al  lords  huu  iauii-=  uf  her  court.' 

"  On  our  departure  from  the  chapel,"  says  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  to 
whose  lively  pen  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  "  she  took  us  all 
three  into  her  privy  chamber,  and,  a  little  after,  to  her  hall  of  presence, 
where  she  would  have  us  dine  at  her  own  table,  and  the  other  French 
nobles  in  another  great  hall,  with  ilie  lords  of  her  court."  After  din- 
ner, she  talked  some  time  apart  with  the  duke  de  Monlmorenci;  anil 
then  conducted  the  matrimonial  commissioners  into  her  privy  chamber, 
where  the  more  interesting  business,  with  which  they  were  cliarged, 
was  formally  opened  by  the  duke  de  Montjnorenci,  and  confirmed  by 
De  Foix,  according  to  the  royal  etiquette  on  such  occasions,  after  sbs 
had  read  the  letters  of  (he  royal  family  of  France. 

Her  majesty  returned  her  thanks  most  graciously,  "  which,"  observei 
La  Mothe  Fenelon,  "  she  well  knows  how  to  do ;"  touched  on  the  dif- 
ficulties thai  had  attended  the  late  negotiation,  and  were  likely  to  im- 
pede the  present;  and,  without  either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  new 
candidate  for  her  hand,  deferred  her  answer  till  such  time  as  she  shoald 
have  given  it  proper  consideration.  She  then  did  M.  de  Montmorenci 
the  honour  of  taking  him  into  her  own  bed-chamber,  where  she  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  for  some  hours,  till  his  own  was  prepared  for  him, 
which  was  near  it,  being  the  same  formerly  occupied  by  the  earli  ol 
Leicester  and  Sussex.' 

"  Then  they  came,"  pursues  La  Mothe,  "  and  took  us  to  see  the  com 
bats  of  bears,  of  bulls,  and  of  a  horse  and  monkey."  The  latter  sport 
appears  to  have  been  an  amusement  conhned  to  the  court  of  the  maiden 
ijueen,  who  look  peculiar  delight  in  these  pastimes.  "■  Then,"  continue 
his  excellency,  ^  we  went  into  the  pleasure  gardens,  till  the  said  lady 
came  out,  in  readiness  for  the  banquet,  whicli  was  prepared  with  ihe 
utmost  grandeur  and  magnificence,  on  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  palaM, 
in  a  green  arbour,  or  a  pavilion,  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  nfH 
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•doraed  with  many  compartments,  and  with  two  of  the  richest  and  most 
tplendid  beaufets  in  Europe. 

^  She  again  made  M.  de  Montmorenci,  M.  de  Foix,  and  me,  eat  at  her 
own  table ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lords,  French  and  English,  mingled 
with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  occupied  another  very  long  table  near  hers. 
We  were  sumptuously  entertained,  and  the  feast  was  prolonged  till  about 
midnight,  when  she  led  us  to  another  terrace,  which  looked  into  the 
great  court  of  the  palace,  where  we  had  not  been  long,  when  an  old 
man  entered  with  two  damsels,  and  implored  succour  for  them  in  her 
court;  and  immediately  there  appeared  twenty  knights  in  the  lists — ten 
iQ  white,  led  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  ten  in  blue,  led  by  the  earl  of 
Rutland— who,  in  the  cause  of  these  damsels,  commenced  a  stout  com- 
bat on  horseback  with  swords,  which  lasted  till  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
the  queen,  by  the  advice  of  the  umpires  of  the  field,  declared  ^  that  the 
daoisels  were  delivered,  and  gave  them  all  leave  to  retire  to  bed.' '' ' 

This  royal  (^ie  champ^tre  and  mask,  took  place  on  a  midsummer 
Sibbath-night,  at  the  old  palace  of  Westminster,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Two  days  after,  the  French  ambassador  accompanied  the 
court  to  Windsor,  where  her  majesty  invested  Montniorenci  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  informs  the  king  of  France 
that  he  and  his  suite  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the  queen,  and  were 
most  liberally  treated.  ^^And  I  have  seen,''  says  he,  ^^  in  the  palaces  of 
Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  but  especially  at  the  latter,  more  riches, 
aod  costly  furniture,  than  I  ever  did  see,  or  could  have  imagined." 

At  the  same  time  that  Francis  duke  de  Montmorenci  was  admitted  as 
koight  of  the  Garter,  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  the  lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  lord  Chandos,  and  lord  Burleigh,  were  elected  companions  of 
the  order ;  and  at  the  investiture,  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  signal  mark  of 
her  favour  to  her  prime  minister,  Burleigh,  buckled  the  Garter  about  the 
knee  herself;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  time  this  personal 
&four  was  conferred  by  the  hands  of  a  female  sovereign.'  Elizabeth 
was,  however,  very  proud  of  her  distinction  as  the  sovereign  of  this 
chivalric  order. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  informs  the  queen-mother  of  France,  in  his  letter 
of  the  22d  of  June,  ^^  that  he  had  urged  Burleigh  and  Leicester  to  en- 
treat their  royal  mistress  to  give  an  early  answer  on  the  subject  of  the 
marriage,  and  grant  a  conference  to  himself  and  Montmorenci.  For  this 
cause,"  pursues  he,  ^  she  sent  for  us  all  three  on  the  morrow,  to  come 
to  her  after  dinner,  in  private,  without  ceremony.  We  were  brought  by 
water  into  her  garden,  and  found  her  in  a  gallery,  where  she  received  us 
ill  very  graciously." 

Elizabeth,  while  she  avoided  saying  any  thing  that  miglit  in  the  slightest 
degree  commit  herself,  accused  the  equally  cautious  procurators  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  generalities,  and  said,  ^^  s)ie  desired  to  enter  into 
particularities,  especially  on  the  important  subject  of  religion."  They 
■•tared  her  that  everything  would  be  arranged  to  her  satisfaction.     It  is 
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imposeiU?  not  to  ot>6erTe  ihe  malign  pleasure  with  which  I 
counis  ihe  personal  defects  of  ihe  unlui^ky  boy,  whom  the  rowl  in- 
Irigiiaiiie,  Cstherioe  ile  Hedicis,  had  the  folly  lo  propose  &s  a  Kiiitabtr 
consort  for  her.  She  demands  of  the  Btnbassador,  "  what  conipensatiaii 
is  to  be  made  to  her,  in  the  marriage  articles,  for  the  injury  to  his  faee 
from  the  eiuall-poK  ?"  and  discusses  his  royal  highness  from  lop  to  la&, 
jviih  no  more  ceremony  than  is  commonly  u»ed  by  persons  who  an 
bargaining  for  the  purchase  of  a  lap-dog,  a  monkey,  or  any  other  animal 
Bui  for  the  siron?  reasons  of  political  expediency. 


which  rendered  it  necessary 
France,  there  can  be  no  doul 
ing  measure  of  her  ill-couc^ 
was,  she  served  her  own 
projects,  and  permitted  th<. 
monsieur  de  la  Moihe  Fw 
while  she  was  to  reality  fix 

had  some  effect  o 


hly  Dizabeth  to  keep  fair  with 
>uld  have  poured  the  overflow* 
"'"  -jn  both  mother  and  snn  ;  as  it 
humouring  itiia  most  absuni  of 
ine,  and  her  agreeable  agent. 
'  that  they  were  begoiltug  btr, 


having  the  dose  more  freque 
cult  for  the  insinuating  diploi 


n  to  suppose  that  tlieir  tbiUtff 

oT  ciizaoeih,  for  she  enjoved  ii  90  much, 
ged  the  neijolialiitns  for  the  jnirpose  of 
mtly  repeated  ;  but  though  it  was  not  diffi* 
'  <t  to  persuade  the  vainest  of  princesM* 
that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  that  the  law* 
of  nature  were  so  far  revereed  in  her  favour,  that  lime  had  improved 
her  charms,  instead  of  injuring  them,  it  was  another  mailer  to  induce 
her  to  bestow  all  these  perfections,  in  addition  to  her  more  importaal 
endowments  of  grandeur  and  regal  power,  on  a  suitor  of  Alen^n's  de- 
scription, Elizabeth  certainly  treated  the  idea  with  mockery  at  the 
very  lime  ihat  she  was  feasting  and  bestowing  honours,  presents,  and 
counter-flattery  on  ihe  procurators  of  the  marriage.  The  f€tes  and  en- 
tertainments, with  which  she  graced  Monimoreuci  and  De  Foix,  lasted 
for  B  whole  fortnight.  The  queen  gralifiert  ihcm  with  cosily  and  val»- 
able  presents  of  piale  and  money  at  their  departure.  Burleigh  inform 
Walsingham,  "  that  the  ambassadors  did  all  they  could  in  the  matter  of 
the  due  d'Alen^on,  but  got  from  her  majesty  neither  yea  nor  nay,  but 
the  delay  of  a  month,  in  which  she  was  to  make  up  her  mind."  He 
charges  Walsingham,  meantime,  lo  learn  all  he  can  of  the  duke,  his  nd 
age  and  stature,  and  conditions,  his  inclination  lo  religion,  and  that  of 
his  followers  J  of  all  which  her  majesty  desired  to  be  speedily  adver- 
tised, that  she  might  resolve  before  the  month ;  "  and  sorely,"  observe* 
the  premier,  "  1  cannot  see  any  lack  in  this,  but  in  opinion  for  his  age; 
which  defect,  if  it  might  be  supplied  with  some  other  recompense,  weit 
not  worthy  to  be  thought  of.  I  wish  we  might  have  Calais  for  th«r 
issue,  and  he  to  be  governor  thereof  during  his  life,  30  as  we  mi^ 
have  security  for  our  staple  there." ' 

The  next  time  La  Moihe  Fenelon  had  an  interview  with  Elisabeth, 
OQ  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  she  expressed  herself  doubtfully  toudt- 
ing  the  disparity  of  iheir  age.     The  ambassador  assured  her,  **  that  hit 
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prinee'i  youth  would  be  a  singular  advantage,  as  it  would  enable  iier 
and  her  counsellors  to  govern  him  at  their  own  discretion  ;  and  that  she 
coold  not,  in  all  Europe,  find  a  gentleman  more  deserving  of  the  love 
md  esteem  of  a  dir  and  virtuous  princess  than  the  duke ;  and  that  she 
did  herself  wrong  if  she  doubted  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  the  love 
ind  service  of  the  most  accomplished  prince  in  the  world,  and  entreated 
ber  to  be  satisfied  that  no  one  under  heaven  would  be  so  extremely  be- 
loved as  she,  if  she  would  but  accept  the  affection  of  this  prince,  and 
receive  him  into  her  good  graces."  Elizabeth  replied,  '^  that  perha|>s  it 
might  be  so  for  a  little  while,  but  in  seven  or  eight  years  he  would 
WgiD  to  despise  and  hate  her,  which  would  quickly  bring  her  to  the 
giife." 

Then  the  ambassador  told  her,  '^  that  he  had  found  a  little  piece  of 
vriting  among  monsieur  de  Foix's  papers,  after  his  departure,  which  was 
ptrt  of  a  letter  written  by  the  duke  of  Alen9on  himself  to  that  gentle- 
mio,  on  the  subject  of  his  much-desired  marriage  with  her  majesty,  and 
thoogh,  in  truth,  he  had  no  commission  to  show  it  to  her  majesty,  yet, 
if  she  would  like  to  see  it,  he  would  venture  to  do  so,  as  it  would  serve 
mtterially  to  dispel  the  doubts  she  had  in  her  heart."  Elizabeth  imme- 
dJMely  called  for  seats,  and,  having  taken  his  excellency  into  a  corner 
of  the  apartment,  made  him  sit  down  by  her,  while  she  perused  the 
piper,  which  had,  of  course,  been  written  for  this  very  purpose.  ^^  She 
read  and -re-read  it,"  says  La  Mothe,  ^^and  pronounced  it  ^  marvellously 
well  done,  and  exactly  what  she  hoped  to  find  in  him,^  adding  her  praise 
of  bis  beautiful  and  graceful  style  of  writing,  and  aUo  commended  his 
fiur  penmanship." 

The  next  day,  Leicester  came  to  inform  the  ambassador,  that  the 
sight  of  that  little  letter  had  done  more  with  her  majesty,  in  favour  of 
the  marriage,  than  all  that  had  been  said  by  Montmorenci  and  de  Foix, 
by  himself,  or  Burh^igh,  and,  in  short,  than  all  the  council  had  been 
able  to  do ;  and  very  obligingly  advised  La  Mothe  to  get  the  duke  of 
Alen^on  to  write  another  good  letter,  as  discreetly  expressed,  and  full 
of  action,  that  it  might  be  shown  to  the  queen,  and  even,  if  he  thought 
proper,  one  to  her  majesty,  who  would  not  take  it  amiss.  Leicester 
took  the  opportunity  of  hinting,  ^^  that  if  the  marriage  were  accom- 
plished through  his  good  ofhces,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  a  noble 
and  wealthy  French  match  himself,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  queen- 
mother  would  send  him  the  portrait  of  niadenioiselle  de  Montpensiery 
which  he  knew  well  was  in  the  house  of  the  Count  Palatine." ' 

One  day,  Elizabeth  told  La  Motiio,  ^'  that  one  of  her  embassy  in 
France  had  written  very  favourably  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  in  all  re- 
spects, and  had  said,  ^he  would  not  deceive  her  about  tiie  injury  his 
face  had  received  from  the  smali-pox,  knowing  what  a  delicate  eye  she 
had  for  oliserving  ever}'thing  about  any  one,  but  that  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  much  handsomer  than  his  brothers.^  " 

On  this  hint.  La  Mothe  Feuelon  launched  out  into  the  most  extrava- 
gant encomiums  on  the  prince,  declaring  ^^  that  in  every  particular,  save 
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is  ofihia  city  of  London,  an 
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great  learning  anil  much  es| 
l)ul  siiiiJ,  ■  timl  tlie  remedy  haa 
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and  except  the  accident  lo  his  fare,  he  was  a  peniircMi  above  i&  ihe 
uilier  princes  in  the  worlJ.  and  that  ihia  injury  whs  iiui  wiihoul  remedy, 
fur  there  was  a  phyiician  in  London,  who  hoij  laifly  cured  «  person  nf 
ihe  marks  nf  ihe  saiall-pox,  who  had  been  more  frightfully  seamed  triA 
it  ilian  any  one  in  the  world,  and  that  if  she  would  only  accept  the  aer 
vice  ol'  the  duke,  he  would,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  be  render^  b««ii 
liful,  and  worthy  of  her  fsTour."  This  was  certainly  ireniin^  ElinlMh 
very  much  like  a  child,  but  it  was  an  age  of  quackery  and  credulity,  and 
ii  IS  very  plain  that  Fenelon  wm  himself  deceived  by  the  reports  of  the 
wonderful  renufations,  e^i  ..    i   ocrnJt   practitioner,  in  com- 

plexions  that  had  been  spoilt  i  ouiall-poi.     He  spoke  of  this  to 

Bnrleigh,  who  begged  him  to  nmuc  anv  person  within  the  reidm,  who, 
lo  his  certain  knowledge,  h  I  by  the  said  physician. 

e '(iiecn-mother,  ■•  one  of  whom 
I  a  country  lady,  nod  a  relaiiM 
the  taid  doctor  is  a  pwago  of 
,...'1  has  made  no  difliculiy  ^  it, 
ill  it  thai   is  nosiuus,  and  that  it 

After  Lb  Moihe  had  mentioned  this  to  Elizabeth,  she  smiled,  and 
begged  him  to  have  the  remedy  applied  by  all  means  to  the  face  of  the 
duke  of  Alen<;on.'  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  on  his  arrival  from  Paris,  spoke 
very  lavuurably  of  the  young  prince,  and  settled  the  two  greui  ot^ec- 
lions,  that  were  constantly  urged  against  the  marriage,  in  an  otT-haDil 
way,  by  saying,  "  that  his  youth  need  not  be  any  impediment,  as  he  vu 
growing  older  every  day,  and  as  for  the  scars  of  the  amall-pos,  they 
were  of  no  consequence,  as  he  would  soon  have  a  beard  to  hide  them." 

On  the  2TU|  of  July,  Elizabeth  sent  the  earl  of  Sussex,  her  grand 
chamberlain,  to  tell  the  French  ambassador, "  that  she  was  going,  the 
next  day,  to  dine  at  the  house  of  the  lord -treasurer,  and  that  if  he  would 
come,  he  should  be  very  welcome,  and  requested  liim  lo  bring  any  let- 
ters that  he  had  received  fur  her,  from  his  own  court,  with  iiim.''  .Mw 
dinner,  she  led  him  into  a  hllle  comparimenl,  out  of  the  saloon,  whert 
she  ordered  seats  to  be  brought  for  him  and  herself,  and  suflered  no 
other  person  to  approach.  When  she  had  discussed  several  subjects  of 
political  interest  with  him,  he  presented  to  her  letters  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  last  packet,  addressed  to  her  from  the  king  and  queen  of 
France.  She  opened  and  read  them  with  apparent  satisfaction,  and  par- 
ticularly noted  every  word  of  that  written  to  her  by  the  queen-mother, 
whom  she  commende<l  as  one  nf  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  prin- 
cesses in  the  world.  She  then  put  her  letters  into  her  pocket,  and  be* 
gan  to  discuss  her  small  suitor,  the  duke  of  Alenron,  and  the  objections 
to  her  marriage  with  him,  observing  '•  that  her  subjects  had  hitherto 
esteemed  her  as  somewhat  wise,  she  having  reigned  over  them  in  peace 
and  prosperity  fourteen  years ;  but  if,  after  she  had  eschewed  matrimony 
all  her  liie,  she  should,  now  she  was  an  old  v,  oman.  taKe  a  husbatid,  so 
much  too  young,  and  especially  with  such  a  blemish  in  his  face  as  thai 
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di  bad  befiillen  monsieur  d'Alengon,  they  would  despise  her,  and 
D  her  Tery  ill-advised,  even  if  she  could  show  them  a  sufficient 
iterpoise  to  atone  for  those  great  defects;"  viz.,  his  immature  age 
the  scars  of  the  small-pox.  She  added,  ^^  that  she  had,  in  the  first 
ince,  charged  her  council  to  prepare  a  reply  in  her  name  to  that 
;t,  the  same  day  the  proposal  was  made  to  her  by  monsieur  de 
itmorenci,  and  she  prayed  his  most  Christian  majesty  to  take  it  in 
d  part,  and  to  continue  to  regard  her  as  his  own  sister."  * 
lie  ambassador  replied,  with  many  compliments  on  her  prudence, 
all  the  fine  qualities  which  had  rendered  her  reign  so  prosperous, 
assured  her,  ^  that  she  would  study  the  good  of  her  subjects,  iby 
opting  such  a  match  as  would  increase  her  power,  and  that  the  king 
**rance  offered  her  the  same  conditions  with  Alenc^on  that  had  been 
red  with  monsieur,  only  that  instead  of  Henry,  she  would  take 
icis,  who  would  be  contented  witli  a  less  public  exercise  of  the  rites 
cribed  by  his  religion,  than  the  other,  whose  conscience  would  not 
nit  him  to  omit  anything  connected  with  it." 
[e  then  begged  permission  to  deliver  to  her  majesty  a  letter  which 
tad  in  charge  to  present  to  her  from  the  duke  of  Alenqon.'  She  took 
letter,  perused  it  with  much  satisfaction,  and  said,  *'  that  all  he  had 
ten  corresponded  with  what  she  heard  in  his  praise."  The  ambas- 
>r  requested  that  she  would  permit  the  duke  to  write  to  her  agam, 
rhich  she  made  no  objection. 

a  Mothe  Fenelon,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  noticed,  that 
complexion-doctor  had  engaged  to  obliterate  the  disfiguring  traces 
he  small-pox  from  the  face  of  the  duke,  and  received  her  majesty^s 
ious  permission  to  confer  with  the  lords  of  the  council,  on  the  pre- 
naries  of  the  marriage,  of  which  this  cure  appears  to  have  been  the 
ing  article.  An  envoy  extraordinary,  monsieur  de  la  Mole,  was  sent 
I  the  court  of  France,  to  assist  in  the  treaty.  He  arrived  in  London 
he  27th  of  July,  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon  sent  an  immediate  notice  of 
event  to  the  queen,  who  had  begun  her  summer  progress  to  the 
land  counties,  and  had  advanced  forty  miles  on  her  way  to  Warwick, 
requested  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  to  meet  her  at  Easton,  the 
of  the  valiant  and  hospitable  sir  George  Pomfret.  The  excitement 
le  chase,  however,  proved  more  interesting  to  Elizabeth  than  the  dis- 
lions  for  her  union  with  monsieur  d'Alen^'on,  and  she  kept  the  pro- 
itors  waiting  for  her  two  days  at  Easton ;  for,  having  started  a  large 
t  stag  on  the  morning  previous  to  that  appointed  for  their  audience, 
pursued  it  all  the  day,  and  till  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  was  so 
lly  fatigued  in  consequence,  that  she  was  compelled  to  keep  her 
nber  all  the  next  day.*  After  recovering  herself  a  little,  she  pro-  * 
led  on  her  journey,  and  gave  monsieur  de  la  Mole,  who  was  pre- 
ed  in  all  due  form,  by  monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  a  gracious  reception, 
invited  them  to  accompany  her  to  Kenil worth. 
•0  the  12th  of  August,  she  made  a  public  entry  into  Warwick,  tra- 
ing  in  her  coach,  attended  by  the  countess  of  Warwick,  and  sur 

•epechet  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  v.  *  Ibid...  p.  70.  '  Ibid. 
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rounded  by  ihe  greatest  lords  and  ladies  of  )ier  rourl.  Tier  majcsljr,  < 
account  of  the  badnrsa  of  the  roads  from  heavy  ruins,  was  bruqi 
through  Cheeterton  pastures,  aod  approached  the  liiwn  by  Ford  ■ 
Hill,  where  the  bailiff,  recorder,  and  principal  burgesses,  were  drawn  s) 
in  order,  on  their  knees,  lo  receive  and  welcome  her.  The  qii|| 
caused  her  carriage  to  be  thrown  open  on  every  aide,  thai  all  her  14 
jecis  might  behold  her,  and  paused  while  the  recorder  adJreased  het^ 
a  very  long-winded  and  remarkably  pedantic  harangue,  ending  wiib' 
humble  request  to  her  r""'""'"  '"  nf^o^t  a  small  present  from  the  toff 
which  he  compared  to  h  ,      es,  and  the  drop  of  water  whft 

Alexander  the  Great  coi  1     accept  of  a  pc)or  soldier  bjr  i 

wayside."    Then  Robei  le  bailiff,  rising  from  his  kiN| 

and  coming  to  the  aide  >    >r  chariot,  in  which  her  majeal 

•al.  knelt  down  and  of^  jrse,  very  fairly  wrought,  sud-j 

the  pune  twenty  poun  ^na,  on  which  alie  put  foriti  h 

hand  rery  gncioiHly,  iUi  ■  benign  wid  amiling  eowS 

nance ;  and,  turning  to  n..  .^octer,  said,  "  My  lord,  this  i«  Ml 

trary  lo  your  promise;"  tnen  sne  made  the  folloHiiig  cunsiderBle  repi 
to  the  bailiff  and  corporation  :' — 

'■  Bailiff,  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  good-wills,  and  f  am  itx 
loth  to  take  anything  at  your  hands  now,  because  ynu,  at  the  last  lim 
of  my  being  here,  presented  us,  to  our  great  liking  and  rnnirntation,in 
it  is  not  the  manner  to  be  always  presented  with  gifts,  and  1  am  th 
more  unwilling  to  lake  anything  of  you,  because  I  know  a  mite  at  yon 
hands  is  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds  from  some :  nevertheless,  tbi 
you  may  not  think  I  mislike  of  your  good-wills,  1  accept  it  with  mot 
hearty  thanks  to  you  all,  praying  God  that  1  may  perform,  as  Mr.  Re 
corder  saith,  such  benelit  as  is  hoped  \"  and  therewiihitl  she  offered  bt 
hand  to  the  bailiff  to  kiss,  and  when  he  had  done  so.  she  returned  hi 
mace  to  him,  which  he  had  surrendered  to  her  majesty  before  the  oratioi 
and  which  she  had  kept  in  her  lap  till  it  was  ended.  When  she  ha 
delivered  the  mace,  she  called  Mr.  Aglionby,  the  rec'mler,  to  her,  aa 
oSering  her  hand  lo  him  lo  kiss,  she  said  to  him,  wiiti  a  smile — 

'•  Couie  hither,  little  recorder :  it  was  told  me  that  you  would  be  afrw 
10  look  upon  me,  or  to  speak  boldly,  but  you  were  not  so  afraid  of  n 
as  I  was  of  you,  and  I  now  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  id; 
duty,  and  what  should  he  in  me.'"  And,  showing  a  most  gracious  an 
favouruble  countenance  to  the  spectators,  she  said  again,  "1  mot 
heartily  thank  you  all,  my  good  people,"  and  bo  wns  desirous  to  b 
going,  but  Mr.  Griflin,  the  preacher,  approached  her  majesty,  kneele 
down,  and  offered  her  a  paper,  to  whom  she  said,  "  If  it  be  any  mallf 
to  be  answered,  we  will  look  upon  it,  and  give  you  our  answer  at  m 
lord  of  Warwick's  house."  The  paper  was,  however,  a  quaint  Iau 
acrostic,  in  which  her  majesty  was  compared  to  Pallas,  Astrea,  Pent 
lope,  and  Debora ;  a  great  deal  of  lime  and  trouble  having  been  ei 
pended,  lo  compel  the  firsi  letter  and  the  last  of  every  line  in  the  fin 
sl&nza  lo  form  the  following  compliment : — 
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"7W  Ekiobtia  wire  nubiM,  O  mater  irisJ'* 

Thftm  Teraea  her  niaJMtv  gave  to  the  coonteM  of  Warwick,  who  was 
p  Iha  eoach  with  her.  liien  the  bailifl^  recorder,  and  burffesses,  took 
biheir  horBeeyand,  narahalled  by  the  heralds,  rode  two  and  two  before 
Hr  ta^eaiT,  till  tlm  brought  her  to  the  castle  gate.  The  old  Corpom- 
fii  Book,  from  which  these  details  are  abstracted,  does  not  ouiit  to 
iieonl  that  the  twelve  principal  burgesses  were  clad,  on  this  occasion, 
h  gowne  of  puke  colour,  lined  with  satin  and  damask.  The  bailiff,  in 
agown  of  scarlet,  rode  next  her  majesty,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord 
Cmpton,  who  was  then  high  sheriff  of  the  shire,  and  therefore  would 
carried  his  rod  up  into  the  town,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  heralds 
rijRDtlemen  ush^v,  as  contrary  to  etiquette  on  that  occasion. 
When  her  majesty  reached  the  castle  gate,  they  made  a  lane  foi  her 
la  paM  through,  who,  viewing  them  well,  gave  them  thanks,  and  pro- 
~  them  to  be  ^  a  goodly  and  well-favoured  company."  She  n>» 
at  Warwick  from  the  Monday  till  the  Wednesday,  when  she 
iced  her  journey  to  Renil  worth,  leaving  her  household  and  train 
it  Warwick,  and  proceeded,  by  the  north  gate,  through  Mr.  Thomas 
Fisher's  grounds,  and  so  by  Woodloes,  which  is  the  fairest  way  to  Kenil- 
worth,  where  she  remained  from  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night, 
ai  the  nest  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 

1m  Mothe  Fenelon,  in  hb  letters  to  his  sovereign,  speaks  with  great 
MUaetion  of  the  princely  festivities  with  which  he  and  his  friend.  La 
■ofe«  were  entertained  by  the  earl  at  Keuil  worth.  The  day  after  their 
anriial,  he  and  De  la  Mole  had  a  private  conference,  of  an  hour  and  a 
hsU^  with  the  queen,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of 
ileojon,  in  which  she  flattered  them  with  deceitful  hopes  of  consenting 
Id  the  marriage.  AfWr  dinner,  they  all  pursued  the  pastime  of  hunting 
Ae  hart,  till  night,  in  one  of  the  parks. 

On  Saturday  night,  very  late,  Elizabeth  returned  to  Warwick,  and  be- 
OBse  she  would  see  what  cheer  my  lady  of  Warwick  made,  she  entered 
nezpectedly  into  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher's  house,  where,  finding  them  all 
at  sapper,  she  sat  down  a  little  while,  and,  after  a  slight  repast,  rose 
yhi,  leaving  the  rest  at  supper,  and  went  to  visit  the  good  man  of  the 
ho«ae,  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  at  that  time  grievously  vexed  with  the  gout, 
krt  choae  to  be  brought  out  of  his  chamber  into  the  gallery,  to  pay  his 
daty  to  her  majesty,  and  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  kneel  to  her, 
bet  she  prevented  him,  and  comforted  him  with  such  gracious  words, 
dal,  foigelting  his  pain,  he  was  on  horseback  to  attend  her  majesty  on 
Iha  fbllowiog  Monday,  on  her  return  to  Kenilworth.' 

Meantime,  however,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Warwick  castle,  where 
it  pjpTTii  her,  on  the  Sunday,  to  have  the  country  people  come  and 
dbeee  before  her  in  the  court  of  the  castle,  while  she  looked  out  from 
her  chamber  window,  which  pleased  them,  and  appeared  to  make  her 
fciy  meny.  On  that  day,  the  French  ambassador  and  monsieur  de  la 
Mde,  having  received  despatches  from  their  own  court,  with  letters 
from  the  royal  lamily  for  her,  came  to  wait  upon  her  there.     In  her  last 
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letter.  Elizabeth  had  inttmaled,  that  befure  ihe  Defoliations  pioce«M 
further,  it  was  abioluiely  [lecessary  lliat  she  hIiouIiI  have  a  personal  n- 
lerview  with  her  youihful  aiiiior,  but  the  wily  queeu-moiher — beiia 
perlecllr  awarp  that  uuiess  Elixal>eth  could  be  induced  to  make  a  blinf 
iulil  bargain,  by  plighting  'lenelf  before  she  saw  the  prince,  the  mitcti 
would  never  take  place  —  opposed  the  projected  meeting,  aa  derogalMj 
to  the  dignity  of  her  son ,  for  liim  to  come  over  to  be  looLeJ  at,  at  Um 
ri«k  of  being  mocked  wf  h  a  rejection-'" 

Elizabeth,  lit  reply  to  diis  obipniian.  Kaid,  "she  entreated  that  neillict 
the  king  of  Fisnre.  the  quei  tr  the  ambaisador,  would  be- 

lieve her  to  be  capable  of  _    is  as  to  speak  of  an  intrrriew 

wiih  a  prince  of  his  high  rt  fre  iiui  disposed  to  marry  him, 

thai  ii  woe  lung  before  eh(  ime  her  reluctance  to  the  wed- 

ded stale  ;  and  now  she  In  L  victory  over  hersell^  sh*  m 

(liepo-'ed  to  use  it  for  the  ngthenirig  the  bonds  ottntat 

ship  beiveen  the  royal  he.  and  hertelf.     ThUahedoM    J 

the  satd  interview  as  much faction  of  the  dake,  astorha 

own;  lo  (he  end.  thai  he  niighi  noi  ue  compelled  to  espuiise  a  uoman 

if  t>he  could  be  loved  by  him,  and  also  if  the  disparity  of  his  age.  and 
what  had  been  reported  of  his  face,  were  objections  that  might  be  ove^ 
come,  and  if  she  could  not  have  that  satisfaction,  then  she  must  beg  w 
lo  tell  the  king  and  his  mother,  that  the  matter  was  at  an  end."  .After 
pronouncing  these  words,  the  queen  remained  silent  and  pensive.  Then 
the  two  subde  diplomatists  endeavoured,  by  the  following  tlaileriag 
logic,  to  persuade  her,  "that  the  disparity  in  age  between  herself  and 
their  prince  amounted  to  nothing,  seeing  thai  it  was  only  the  u'lS'iaf 
diHerence  of  nineteen  years ;  and  as  her  majesty,  from  her  charms  of 
mind  and  person,  appeared  younger  by  ten  years  than  she  really  waj. 
and  monseigneur,  the  dnke,  in  consequence  of  his  fine  manly  ligureaDd 
good  sense,  had  anticipated  the  other  nhie  years  in  his  age,  and  iookeii 
lull  seven-and-twenty,  ihey  were  placed  on  an  equality."' 

A3  for  the  interview,  the  king  and  queen  of  France  were  most  ansinus 
that  it  should  lake  place,  if  they  could  be  certain  of  her  majesty's  re- 
maining in  tlie  mind  to  many  ;  but  as  yet  she  had  only  given  douhiful 
and  UM  satisfactory  answers,  to  the  great  discontent  of  ihe  duke,  and  u 
she  had  seen  his  portrait,  and  heard  by  many  of  her  own  people  whai 
he  was,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  return  a  more  decided  answer. 
and,  at  any  rate,  that  she  would  sunciion  another  conference  with  the 
lords  of  her  council  on  the  subject  On  this,  she  raised  her  head,  ami 
replied,  wiih  a  more  agreeable  and  cheerful  countenance.  ■■  that  she  was 
content  that  the  conference  should  take  place,  if  only  to  prove  to  the 
king  of  France  how  greatly  she  valued  his  friendship."  After  insiJiuai- 
ing  that  she  fell  more  favourably  disposed  towanis  the  marriage,  -  she 
withdrew,"  says  La  Mothe,  "  very  gady,  lo  her  chamber,  lelling  Leices- 
ter llial  we  were  lo  relurn  and  sup  wiih  her.  and  inviied  us  herself. 
When  we  came  back,  we  found  her  playing  on  ihe  spinel,  and  she  con- 
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iBoed  to  play  at  oor  entreaty,  and  she  played  again  to  please  the  sieur 
le  la  Mole.  At  sapper,  which  was  a  sumptuous  feast,  she  gave  us, 
lefore  all  the  company,  as  many  marks  of  favour  as  we  could  desire. 

*^  After  she  had  drank  to  me,  she  sent  the  cup  with  what  remained  in 
C  to  roe,  that  I  mi^t  pledge  her,  and  wished  much  that  she  could  ex- 
change such  agreeable  messages  with  my  lord  the  duke.  She  drank 
dso  to  the  sieur  de  la  Mole,  with  many  other  pleasant  demonstrations 
md  courtesies,  out  of  compliment  to  his  master.* 

^  When  mipper  was  concluded,  at  about  nine  in  the  evening,  a  for- 
less  that  was  built  up  in  a  meadow,  under  the  windows  of  the  castle, 
m  assailed  by  a  party  of  the  youth  of  the  court,  and  defended  by  an- 
Hher  party  for  a  display  of  fireworks,  which  was  a  very  fine  spectacle ; 
ind  we  remained  with  the  said  lady  till  about  midnight  to  see  the  end 

There  is  a  quaint  and  very  elaborate  description  of  this  pageant  in 
lie  Black  Book  of  the  Warwick  corporation,  by  which  we  leani  that 
liere  were  two  forts,  of  wood  and  canvass,  erected  on  the  temple  ditch, 
It  convenient  distances  for  assailing  each  other  with  squibs  and  fireballs, 
Mie  of  the  forts  being  manned  by  the  towns-people,  clad  in  such  har- 
ms as  could  be  obtained  by  them,  to  maintain  a  warlike  show ;  the 
>ther  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  with  a  band  of  the  young 
^odemen  of  the  court.  And  between  the  forts  were  planted  twelve  or 
burteen  field-pieces,  and  as  many  mortars,  which  had  been  brought 
torn  the  Tower  of  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
rith  which  a  most  especial  uproar  was  raised,  in  imitation  of  storming 
k  citadel.  Then  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  company,  to  the  number  of 
wo  hundred,  shot  off  calivers  and  arquebuses  in  return,  and  cast  out 
lirers  lires,  "  terrible,"  says  the  record,  "  to  those  who  have  not  been  in 
ike  experiences,  valiant  to  such  as  delighted  therein,  and  strange  to 
hem  that  understood  it  not,  for  the  wildtire  falling  into  the  river  Avon, 
voidd  for  a  time  lie  still,  and  then  again  rise  and  fly  abroad,  casting 
orth  many  flashes  and  flames,  whereat  the  queen^s  majesty  took  great 
Measure,"  till  she  found  her  good  town  of  Warwick  was  in  some  dan- 
rer  of  being  burned  down,  by  this  device  for  her  honour  and  glory, 
'^or  at  the  last,  a  flying  dragon,  casting  out  huge  flames  and  squibs, 
ighted  upon  the  fort  and  set  fire  to  it,  for  its  subvers^ion ;  it  chanced 
hat  a  ball  of  fire  fell  on  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  set  fire 
o  the  same,  so  that  the  good  man  and  his  wife,  being  both  in  bed  and 
sleep,  were  with  great  ado  saved,  but  the  house  and  everything  in  it 
rere  consumed ;  and  the  dames  spread  to  some  of  the  adjoining  dwell- 
ogs,  which  were  with  difiiculty  extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the 
arl  of  Oxford,  sir  Fulk  Grevilie,  and  others  of  the  courtiers  and  towns- 
cople.' 

This  combustion  might  be  good  pastime  for  the  idle  gallants  of  the 
ourt,  but  it  was  no  fun  for  the  people  of  Warwick,  who  were  in  al- 
loat  as  much  alarm  and  danger  as  if  they  had  been  bombarded  by  a 


*  IVp^rhes  de  la  Motlie  Feiielon,  vol.  v.,  p.  96. 
•Black  Book  of  Warwick. 
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hostile  army,  with  the  fireball*  flying  about  ihe  town  and  ratting  on  dw 
roofs  of  houses,  and  iiilo  their  cnurla  and  bark  yards.  Four  house* 
in  the  lowo  and  suburbs  were  on  fire  ai  once,  and  it  was  nexi  tn  a  mira- 
cle tliat  no  raore  misrhief  was  done.  As  La  Molhe  Fenelon  does  not 
mention  these  accidents,  i(  is  probable  thai  he  migtil  imagine  Uie  coit- 
flagiaitons  were  intended  for  a  pari  of  the  sliow. 

Tlie  nexl  morning'  the  queen  sent  for  the  poor  old  man  and  woman 
who»^e  house  had  been  burned,  and  comrcirtcd  ihem  with  many  gracious 
words ;  and  by  her  grace's  boxniv  ■■><]  ihat  of  her  courtiers,  the  sDin 
of  twenty-five  pounds  twelve  >  ^iwnre  was  given  towards  the  lossn 
of  ibe  sufferers,  which,  nof  -iding  the  relative  ™lue  of  mone)'. 

was  nillier  a  paltry  subscript  sidering  the  high  rank  of  the  par- 

On  the  following  day  the  i  her  majesty's  marriage  was  aj^in 

discussed,  and  she  declared,  r  baring  heard  the  opioiona  of 

her  council,  the  found  her  greater  perplexity  than  mr;  fill 

though  they  all  wished  her  k..  ...„..^.  they  agreed  with  her,  thatii  wa> 
imposHihie  to  advance  any  firlbiT  iti  ilie  ireuiv  till  ?tie  should  have  seen 
what  manner  of  man  the  duke  of  Aleni^nn  really  was;  and  for  ber$elf, 
ahe  was  determined  not  to  judge  of  him  by  any  other  wimess  than  that 
of  her  own  eyes;  she  was  sure  some  ill  would  come  of  it  if  they  mar- 
ried without  some  previous  a(ti;citon,  such  as  is  usually  acquireil  by 
sight,"  and  she  swore,  >'  by  her  Creator,  that  the  doubts  she  lelt  made 
her  fear  and  repent  of  having  gone  bo  far." ' 

The  followiug  day,  her  majesty  and  the  French  envovs  returned  W 
Kenilworth  on  horseback  iu  company,  "  sometimes  as  they  went  fullnW' 
ing  the  chase,  and  between  whiles  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  matrimo- 
nial treaty,  to  our  great  satisfaction,"  says  the  deluded  La  Miiihe,  who 
appears,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  actually  persuaded  by  Elizabeth  that 
she  was  bent  on  marriage,  and  might  be  flattered  into  wedding  the  un- 
suitable spouse  they  offered  her. 

He  writes  volumes  to  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother,  relating  his 
private  conferences  with  Elizabeth,  and  the  proceedmgs  of  her  council 
while  at  Kenilworth.  on  the  subject  of  tliis  alliance,  assuring  them,  •-  that 
the  queen  ia  better  disposed  towards  it  than  she  has  yet  been."  He  ei- 
presses  his  satisfaction,  in  particular,  for  the  good  ollices  which  he  con- 
siders have  been  rendered  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  the  negotiation,  and 
repeats  his  opinion  that  the  latter  should  be  rewarded  with  a  wealthy 
French  heiress  of  the  highest  rank,  in  return  for  his  services.'  Th« 
clear-headed  Burleigh  condensed  the  actual  substance  of  all  (h«  frothy 
compliments,  affectations,  and  mysiilicaiions  used  by  his  royal  rntstres* 
in  her  discussions  with  the  noble  French  dipli>mati>,  into  the  following 
brief  entry,  which  is  inscribed  by  his  own  hand  in  hia  private  diarv: — 

"  August 'J'id. — Answer  given  to  Ld  Moihe.  at  Kenilworth,  when  he 
came  to  move  marriage  for  Francis,  duke  of  Aleni;on.  younger  brother 
to  the  French  king  :  that  there  were  two  difficulties,  one  for  difference 
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of  reli^on,  the  other  for  their  ages ;  but  vet,  that  the  articled  moved  in 
hu  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  case,  might  serve  for  him.^' 

Two  days  after  this  oracular  sentence  was  inscribed  by  Burleigh,  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  perpetrated  in  Paris.  The  tidings  of 
tills  direful  tragedy  were  received  in  England  with  feelings  of  generous 
bdignation,  which  rendered  all  ranks  of  the  people  ready  to  take  up 
urns,  to  avenge  the  murdered  victims  of  the  treacherous  and  profligate 
Citherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  abhorrent  instruments  of  her  atrocity. 
The  very  name  of  a  Frenchman  was  regarded  with  horror,  and  La  Mothe 
Fenelon,  and  his  suite,  felt  themselves  the  objects  of  popular  detestation,* 
though  innocent  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed  in  the  blood-stained  metropolis  of  France.  No  one  could  be 
more  deeply  mortified  at  the  transaction  than  La  Mothe  himself,  who 
does  not  scruple  to  express,  in  plain  terms,  to  his  royal  master  his  grief 
ind  annoyance  at  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  disgraceful  light  in 
vhirh  it  had  placed  the  monarch  and  people  of  France  in  the  opinion  of 
the  English. 

Elizabeth  at  first  declined  giving  audience  to  the  luckless  ambassador, 
OQ  whom  the  task  devolved  of  making  the  moHt  plausible  story  he  could 
in  extenuation  of  this  dreadful  business.  After  taking  three  days  to  con- 
sider whether  she  would  »ee  him  or  not,  she  at  length  decided  on  grant- 
ing him  an  interview  at  Woodstock,  where  she  was  when  the  intelli- 
geuce  rfached  her.  She  received  him  in  her  privy  chamber,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  the  principal  ladies  of  her  court, 
all  of  whom  were,  like  herself,  clad  in  the  dce|)eRt  mourning.  A  solemn 
ulence  prevailed  on  his  entrance,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  the  queen  ad- 
nnced  ten  or  twelve  paces  to  receive  him,  with  a  grave,  stern  counte- 
nance, but  with  her  wonted  courtesy ;  and  leading  him  to  a  window, 
ipart  from  the  rest,  she  said  something  apologetic  for  having  delayed  hia 
audience,  and  demanded  of  him,  ^^  if  it  were  possible  that  the  strange 
news  she  had  heard  of  the  prince  whom  she  so  much  loved,  honoured, 
ami  confided  in  of  all  the  world,  could  be  true  r^'  * 

La  Muthc  told  licr,  *^  that  in  truth  he  had  come  to  lament  wiih  her 
over  the  sad  accident  that  had  just  occurred,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  compelled,  for  the  security  of  his  life,  and  that  of 
the  queen,  his  mother,  and  his  two  brotiiers,  to  put  down  the  sedition 
and  traitorous  plots  of  those  who  had  confederated  against  him  many 
hiifh  and  horrible  treasons,  and  that  what  he  had  done,  was  as  painful  to 
him  as  if  he  had  cut  oif  one  of  his  arms  to  preserve  the  rest  of  his 
bwly." 

Elizabeth  inquired,  with  eager  curiosity,  into  the  particulars;  and 
lamented  that  the  king  hud  not  proceeded  ai^ainst  the  admiral,  and  his 
adherents,  according  to  the  laws  which  punish  treason  ;  observing,  ^^  that 
although  she  had  been  unable  to  accept  his  majesty  f(»r  a  hushand,  she 
Vfiuld  always  love  and  revere  him  as  if  she  were  his  wife;  that  she  was 
infinitely  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  believed  that  it  was  neither  accord- 
ing to  his  disposition,  nor  from  any  premeditation  of  his  own  that  these 

*  l>eii^h«s  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  y.,  p.  123.  '  iVuOl.,  U^^,  V2.\. 
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innrdere  had  happened;  but  from  some  eirange  accident,  wliieh 
wniild  elucidate." ' 

The  convenient  temi  **  noeident"  was  afief  wanli  adopted  by  Elis 
herself,  on  an  occasion,  when,  as  in  ihe  east  of  the  roval  eulpnt*  t 
Banhojomew,  il  impliei)  an  equiroralin^  denial  of  a  crime  loo  blM 
be  acknowledged  or  defended  by  the  perpetrator. 

The  Frencli  ambassador,  notnithsunding  the  Irepidalinn  with  m 
he  had  entered  the  presence  of  Elizabeih.  and  ihe  chill  which  hel 
reception  had  gi«en  him.  inok  coura^,  before  the  oudivncT  ende 
present  her  with  a  Iot  om  the  duke  of  Alcni;nn,  and  sh 

ceived  il   willingly,  ant-  willi   apparent  sstisfaclion.     She 

however,  '*  ihal  it  luid   ti  iiiionlion  to  send  the  mo^l  honau 

unbasEsdor  thai  had  -  im      -ance  for  a  long  rime,  to  sho* 

rerpecl  for  (he  mo«(  '  "       on  (he  occasion  of  the  birlh  u 

fir«l  child,  which  was  bul  llial,  now,  she  should  take 

(hat  neiiher  Leicester  it,  knowing  how  much  llteir  d 

were  desired  by  the  pfc  ncie  the  insilgators  of  what  had  I 

place  ai  faris." 

On  leaving  the  queen,  La  Moihe  had  to  go  over  the  same  slip 
ground  in  explanations  to  the  lords  of  her  councd,  ivhn  were  tar 
taking  the  matier  as  ea!>jly  as  their  mistress  had  done.  They  woul< 
hear  of  accidents  or  mistakes,  but  declared  that  the  recent  mafracre 
without  doubt,  Ihe  most  enormous  crime  thai  had  been  committed 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  loudly  condemned  the  treachery 
cnielty  of  those  bv  whom  it  had  been  planned  and  executed. 

In  a  letter  to  the  king  his  ma.ster,  dated  September  29th.  La  Vi 
describes  the  mortifying  situation  in  which  he  anil  all  his  counir] 
were  placed  In  England,  and  says,  **  that  no  one  will  speak  to  hin 
the  queen,  who  treats  him  with  her  accustomed  urbanity.'''' 

Not  more  atrocious,  however,  was  the  ruthless  fanaticism,  vi 
prompted  the  buicher-work  by  which  the  day  of  Si.  Bartholomew 
for  ever  rendered  a  watchword  of  reproach  against  Catholic.',  thai 
murderous  spirit  of  cruelty  and  injustice  which  led  the  professors  c 
reformed  faith  to  clamour  for  the  blood  of  the  captive  .Warv  Sluvl- 
victim  to  the  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Proiestanis.  Sandys,  hishi 
London,  in  a  letter  to  Burleigh,  enclosed  a  paper  of  mea^iures,  whit: 
deemed  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  the  security  n 
royal  mistress  at  that  crisis,  beginning  with  this  siartling  article,  ^  F 
with  to  cut  olT  the  Scottish  queen's  head."'  Rurleigh  endeavoun 
prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  follow  this  sanguinary  counsel,  lelljna  her,  ' 
it  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  her  own  deposition  and  mur 
It  is  easy  at  all  limes  to  persuade  haired  that  revenge  ia  an  ai 
JDSlice. 

Elizabeih   was   beset  by  tempter*  of  no   common   plausibility; 
who  had  always  a  scripture  text  in  readiness,  to  quiel  the  divine  wi 
of  conscience  against  crime.     She  had   rcisted   iheir  previous  sol 
'  DcpCflieg  de  la  Mutte  FpnfL.ii.  vui.  v..  pp.  137,  fiS. 
•  Di-jAhM  lie  IH  M^illie  Fi-npiiiii. 
'EiJi*'  Rojral  LeitEiii^d  wriei,'"^.  iiu?-25. 
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lions  to  take  the  life  of  her  defenceless  captive^  and  placed  her  refusal 
on  high  and  noble  grounds ;  but  lier  resolves,  whether  in  good  or  evil, 
were  easily  shaken.  Her  passions  were  stronger  than  her  principles, 
and  were  excited  without  difficulty  by  persons  of  cooler  temperaments 
ihan  herself.  Sooner  or  later,  the  inflexible  Burleigh  always  carried  his 
point  with  his  stormy  mistress.  He  had  terrified  her  with  plots  and 
inraours  of  plots,  till  he  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  she  was  in  the 
utmost  danger  from  the  murderous  machinations  of  Mary  Stuart,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  deprive  her  enemies  of  a  rallying  point,  by 
putting  that  unfortunate  lady  to  death. 

Elizabeth  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  staining  her  hands  with  royal 
blood ;  but,  like  many  others,  had  no  objection  to  sin  by  deputy.  A 
darker  and  more  treacherous  expedient  than  either  a  private  or  a  judicial 
murder,  in  her  own  realm,  was  codcocted  between  Burleigh,  Leicester, 
and  herself,  as  ^^  the  most  convenient  method  of  ridding  herself,"  as  Mr. 
Tyller  observes,  ^  of  her  hated  and  dangerous  prisoner."  *  The  Scotch 
had  sold  her  fugitive  rebel,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  into  her  hands, 
that  she  might  execute  her  vengeance  upon  him;  and  Elizabeth,  in 
return,  proposed,  not  to  sell,  but  to  resign  their  injured  sovereign  into 
the  cruel  hands  of  Morton  and  the  regent  Marr,  to  be  dealt  with  in  Ihe 
vay  of  justice — words  which  were  tantamount  to  Cromwell's  private 
mem(»nindum,  ^^  to  send  such  and  such  persons  to  London,  to  be  tried 
and  executed."  There  was,  indeed,  to  be  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  but 
then  the  children  or  near  kinsfolk  of  Morton  and  Marr,  were  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  queen,  as  hostages,  that,  trial  or  not,  the 
execution  of  Mary  was  to  take  place  within  four  hours  after  she  was 
givi-n  up  to  their  tender  mercies. 

The  details  of  this  iniquitous  pact,  are  clearly  and  succinctly  related 
byMr.  Tytler,  and  the  actual  documents  may  be  seen  in  the  Slate  Paper 
Office.'  The'  instructions  for  Killigrew,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of 
*'lhe  great  matter^'*^  as  it  was  significantly  termed  by  the  diplomatic  ac- 
complices, was  committed,  are  in  Burleigh's  own  hand.'  The  muni- 
ments of  history  afford  not  a  more  disgraceful  document;  nor  has  the 
light  of  truth  ever  unveiled  a  blacker  mass  of  evidence,  than  tfie  cor- 
respondence between  Killigrew  and  Burleigh  and  Leicester,  during  the 
negotiation. 

Miiry  had,  however,  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  rebel 
lonls ;  and  even  her  deadly  foe,  Morton,  the  wily  accomplice  in  Darn- 
ley"*s  muriler,  would  not  undertake  the  office  of  the  queen  of  England's 
hangman  without  a  fee.  Why  should  he  and  the  regent  Marr  sell  their 
souls  for  nought  ?  They  demanded  money  of  the  jwrsimonious  Eliza- 
beth—  a  yearly  stipend  withal,  no  less  than  the  amount  of  the  sum  it 
cost  her  majesty  for  the  safe-keeping  of  her  royal  prisoner.  The  dark 
treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  sick-chamber  of  the  guilty  Morton,  with 
the  ardent  approbation  of  the  dying  Knox ;  and,  after  nearly  six  weeks' 
demur,  the  regent  Marr  gave  consent,  but  was  immediately  stricken  with 

'IIi«ii»ry  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  310. 

■M>.  .Siatr  Papers,  in  bepteiiiljer,  October,  November,  December,  1572,  and  in 
1573. 
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■  mortal  illnHM,  and  died  al  ilie  end  of  iweniy-four  hours.  Morton  in- 
fisicil  on  higher  lermo,  hikI,  more  ihan  ihat,  an  ailvanuigtruus  Ireaiy.  and 
the  presence  of  three  thousand  English  troops,  undpr  the  coiuinand  or 
the  earla  of  Huntingdon,  Essex,  and  Bedfurd,  to  assist  al  (he  execiilion, 
dihtrwi^  he  would  not  nnilertake  il.* 

The  last  condition  could  not  be  conceded,  for  Elizabeth's  sharr  in  thn 
Iransaclion  was  lo  be  kept  secret ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Cngliih 
character,  Jl  le  doubtful  whether  three  thousand  men  could  hare  been 
fonnd  willing  to  assist  at  so  revolting  a  tragedy.  Eagerly  as  Builetgh 
thirsted  Tor  the  blood  of  Mary  Stuart,  he  ikied  not  veiilure  the  exjieri- 
ment ;  but,  in  his  bitter  disappointment  at  the  lailura  of  his  project,  he 
wrote  to  Leicester  that  the  queen  mu«<  now  fall  back  upon  her  laal  re- 
anuree.  Tor  the  safety  of  herself  and  kingdom  : — ' 

"Glut  wod  her  mnjesly,"  ooniinues  he,  "strrngth  of  irirft  lo  pt"ii»Tie  GoJ"« 
csuBo,  tier  own  Jifi-,  unci  ilie  Jivea  or  miltiniit  of  ^ooil  aultjrcu,  all  wliiub  an  iiiMI 
nrnfiircttLy  in  JinKpr.  and  iliBt  onlf  by  fier  delafi ;  anil  lO  ri>niiei|iienilj  tliv  alitU 
be  lb<?  cauiB  of  lli«  ovettliraw  at  a  noble  crown  uitl  realm,  wliicli  atuJI  lui  * 
pny  lo  nit  ilnl  esn  invBclo  ii.     God  Iw  meti-ifiil  lo  m'.'  ' 

Some  natural  doubts  must  be  felt,  by  those  who  have  imced  the  long- 
hidden  mysteries  of  these  munleroiis  intrigues,  whether  (he  person  by 
whom  they  were  devised,  could  have  beheved  in  the  existence  of  that 
all-seeing  Judge,  whose  name  he  so  frequently  repeals  to  his  accom- 
plice, in  this  cowardly  design  against  tlie  life  of  a  persecuted  and  de- 
fen  eel  ess.  woman. 

The  worthy  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom 
Elizabeth  was  very  dear,  not  only  as  liis  sovereign,  and  the  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  church,  but  as  the  daughter  of  his  unforlunale  patroness 
Anne  Boleyn,  wrote  to  Burleigh  a  marvellous  account  of  the  sayings  of 
"a  strange  body,"  as  he  called  some  insane  foreign  incendiary,  wliom 
the  mayor  of  Dover  had  apprehended  and  conducted  to  London,  for 
using  expressions  touching  llie  queen,  Leicester,  and  Hattou,  such  a» 
Mr.  Slayor  durst  not  commit  to  paper,  but  was  ready  to  whisper  to  the 
premier,  if  he  would  give  him  the  opportunity.  The  •'strange  bi«ly" 
%ad  a  brother  in  Calais,  who  had  also  said,  •■  that  he  trusted  to  hear  of 
u  many  throats  cut  in  England,  that  winier,  as  had  been  in  France,  and 
that,  within  the  twelvemonth,  he  doubled  not  hut  Henry's  bones,  and 
wtaistres  Elizabeth's  loo,  should  he  openly  buined  in  Siniihliehl." '  Noi- 
wilhalanding  all  this  perilous  talking,  the  "  strange  bixiy"  had  been  dis- 
charged, and  allowed  to  return  to  liis  own  friends,  being  in  all  ptoba- 
hilily  a  wandering  lunatic,  not  worth   the  trouble  of  subjecting  lo  the 

The  recent  outrages  on  the  Protestants  in  France,  while  ihey  furnished 
Elizabeth's  cabinet  with  an  excuse  for  advoraling  the  murder  of  Mary 
Stuart,  rendered  the  negotiations  for  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  Cathiilic 
prince  most  distasteful  to  the  people  of  i^nglanil ;  but  tliongh  apparenUy 
at  an  end,  they  were  still  carried  on,  nib  rosa,  between  Elizabeth  and 

'Tyilffi  Seoilaml.  Stale  Papsr  MSS. 
•MS.  Brit.  Mm.  Calisula.  c.  iii.,  fol.  386. 
'  Wright's  EUxabeib  and  ber  Timet,  vol.  i 


;  oTFranee,  through  the  agency  of  monmar  de  h  Mothe.    On 

of  September,  the  qneenHnother  wrote  to  thtt  •tatesman,  ap- 

in  reply  to  his  recommendation  of  the  English  quacks  who  had 

en  to  eradicate  the  traces  of  the  small-pox,  ^  1  haTe  seen  the 

u  Peiina,  but  the  visage  of  my  son,  Alen^on,  is  much  amended, 

amend  every  day ;  but  I  must  be  well  certified  that  the  saki 

I  uses  medicines  such  as  I  can  see  by  writing  what  he  does,  so 

evkient  he  will  do  no  harm The  said  doctor  can  easily 

ipcm  a  page,  and,  if  it  does  well,  he  can  use  his  remedies  on 

'  Such  were  the  private  communications  between  England  and 

vhen  Elizabeth  seemed  publicly  indignant  for  the  massacre  of 

ilomew.' 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  communicated  this  interesting  piece  of  in- 

I  to  Eliiabeth,  she  said,  ^  that  she  was  astonished,  considering 

tore  that  Gatherine  had  always  shown  for  her  diildren,  that 

not  sooner  endeavoured  to  remove  so  great  a  disfigurement  aa 

which  marred  the  countenance  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on." 

9r  three  days  after  this  conversation,  Elizabeth  herself  was 

with  the  same  malady,  which  had  left  such  frightful  traces  of 

m  on  the  visage  of  her  unlucky  little  suitor.    The  whole  court 

a  state  of  alarm,  and  Leicester  again  took  upon  himself  the 

watching  her  sick-bed,'  till  the  favourable  nature  of  the  symp- 

eved  her  ministers  from  the  alarming  apprehension  of  their 

irived  of  their  beloved  sovereign,  and  the  yet  more  painful  cchh 

of  seeing  her  sceptre  pass  into  the  bands  of  Maiy  Stuart  The 

lowever,  passed  lightly  over  Elizabeth,  and  she  thus  describes 

stter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  not  without  cause,  had 

I  great  anxiety  to  be  certified  of  her  majesty^s  state  >- 

lou  began  to  appear  in  our  face,  like  to  be  the  tmall-poz  ]  but,  thanks 
ightjr  CSod,  the  same  vanished  away.*' 

Deludes,  in  her  own  hand — 

ihful  Shrewsbury,  let  not  grief  touch  your  heart  for  fear  of  my  disease^ 
I  you,  if  my  credit  were  not  greater  than  my  show,  there  is  no  briioldeff 
iere  that  1  had  been  touched  with  such  a  malady. 

**■  Tour  Aiithful  sovereign, 

•*Kli».  Raa." 

Elizabeth  gave  audience  to  the  French  ambassador,  she  thanked 
lis  attention  during  her  late  malady  of  the  small-pox,  and  told 
It  the  last  time  he  was  at  Windsor,  she  had  the  stomach-ache, 
Dg  a  little  roithridate,  but  she  had  given  him  permission  to  see 
because  he  would  be  able  to  give  their  majesties  of  France  a 
oont  of  her  illness ;''  adding,  playfully,  ^  that  she  believed  that 
Qseigneur,  the  duke,  came  to  hear  of  it,  he  would  wish  that 
mA  just  enough  of  it  leA  on  her  face  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
I  one  another." 

>f  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  vol.  vii , 

Mvetty  hath  been  very  sick  this  night,**  writes  Sir  Thomas  Smith  «q 
•P  thnr  mj  lord  of  Leicetter  (}id  watch  whh  her  aU  nVtW^ 


9M  BfclZABETH. 

Thp  pnmplnitiiint  nmhBsraiJnr  replied  in  a  hieh-^own  stntln  nf  cmnpti- 
meiil.  ■■  timl  llie  king  of  FmiiFo,  m 011*1^1  ^leiir.  tite  diikr,  and  all  ron- 
liecletl  with  that  crown,  ilesirrd  entirely  the  preserraliofl  atiwt  suqiass* 
in^  endowmenifti  re^anling  her  beauty  no  leaa  than  tliow  which  atlomeil 
her  greatness,  and  that  thej  would  ha*e  iiiltiiite  pleasure  in  leanijng  fruin 
hia  next  ilespatcli  that  she  was  so  perfectly  cured  of  this  maliuiy,  thai  it 
had  nm  left  a  Tostige  or  trace  on  her  couiilcnance."  ' 

Hi!>  excellency  ailded  a  piece  of  gratuitous  flattery  on  liisown  orcoant, 
which,  from  its  eicesnive  gros*npaiL  would  hare  be«u  regarded  by  any 

lady  less  vain  than  Blizabeih, ^..jii.^hi  im pertinence.     ^Ttiai  for 

his  own  part,  he  rejoiced,  no  leas  at  the  accident  than  the  core,  for  il 
wa-^  a  sort  of  malady  which  '  r"l  i><8t  her  yntitli  was  not  yet  pa9se<), 
nor  ready  to  pass  away  for  le.  Btid  that  il  had  ao  greatly  im- 

proved her  charms^  that  she  >  le  in  a  better  plight  [or  matn- 

mony  than  at  present,  nor  mn  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  nation, 

by  rontinning  her  illustrious  1.  ire,  he  besought  her  no  longer 

to  delay  her  own  happines*,  btn.  -^  n  a  fef  ourable  decision  00  the 

proposal  of  ibe  duke.* 

She  rejoined,  with  a  smile,  "  That  she  had  not  expected  that  his  ex- 
cellency had  come  to  speak  on  that  subject,  just  then ;  but  rather  to  an- 
nounce the  accouchement  of  the  most  Christian  queen,  for  already  there 
was  a  report  in  London  that  she  had  borne  a  fair  son,  and  she  prayed  to 
God  that  it  might  be  so."  The  report  was  unfounded,  for  the  queen  of 
France  brought  forth  a  daughter  on  the  27th  of  October. 

Ia  Mothe  Fenelon  waited  on  Elizabeth  to  announce  to  her  the  birth 
of  the  little  princess,  lo  assure  her  of  the  continued  devotion  of  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  to  inquire  her  intentions  with  regard  to  his  proposal, 
and  to  inform  her  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  parliament  of  France 
aeainst  the  late  admiral  and  his  confederates,  Briquemnnt  and  Cavagnet, 
The  last  two  had  been  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  his  mother) 
brethren,  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  by  torch-light,  ibe  same  day  that  the 
young  queen  of  France  had  made  the  sanguinary  monarch,  Charles  IX., 
the  father  nf  his  first-born  child. 

F.lizabcih  was  already  well  informed  of  a  fact  that  had  titled  every 
heart  with  horror  and  disgust ;  and  in  her  reply  to  the  ambassador,  she 
alhided  to  the  circumstance  with  dignified  and  deserved  censure.  She 
■aid,  ■*  that  his  niajesly  could  not  have  wished  more  for  the  safety  of  the 
queen,  and  her  happy  delivery,  than  she  had  done ;  that  she  could  have 
desired  that  his  felicity  had  been  rendered  more  complete  by  the  birth 
of  a  dauphin,  but,  nevertheless,  the  little  princess  would  be  very  wel- 
come in  the  world,  and  she  prayed  God  to  give  lier  happiness  equal  10 
her  illustrious  rank  and  descent;  and  as  she  felt  assured  that  she  would 
be  fair  and  good,  she  regretted  that  her  royal  father  should  have  polluted 
the  day  of  her  birth  by  so  sad  a  spectacle,  as  that  which  Wis  majesiv 
had  gnnf  to  see  in  the  Gr^ve ;"  and  called  npon  the  ambassador  for  an 
explanation  of  that  circumstance. 

Heartily  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  loo  honest  lo 

■  DepAches  Je  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  voL  v.,  p.  IM.  •  IbiJ.,  vol.  v. 
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defend  it,  Li  Mothe  Fenelon  only  observed,  "  that  the  day  had  been 
marked  by  aonie  evil,  as  well  as  much  happiness;  and  that  his  master 
vould  not  have  assisted  at  such  an  act,  if  he  had  not  had  the  example 
of  other  great  kings  on  similar  occasions." ' 

In  respect  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Elizabeth  said  ^  that  she  had  not 
yet  received  a  reply  to  the  last  proposition  that  had  been  made  by  her 
imbassador,  for  which  she  had  long  waited ;  and  that  the  picture  of  the 
state  of  France,  as  represented  by  him,  filled  her  with  extreme  horror, 
ibr  it  seemed  that  everything  was  done  against  those  of  her  own  religion. 
As  for  the  condemnation  of  the  admiral  and  the  others,  if  their  ruin 
vere  the  safety  of  the  king  of  France,  no  one  could  be  more  glad  than 
herself  that  they  were  dead.'' 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Michel  de  Castelnau,  sieur  de  Mauvissiere, 
cune  over  to  solicit  Elizabeth  to  accept  the  office  of  godmother  to  the 
io&nt  princess  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  the  empress.  She  gave 
him  his  first  audience  at  Hampton  Court ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
presented  by  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by 
the  queen.  He  was  tlie  bearer  of  five  letters  to  her  majesty— ^om  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  queen-mother,  monsieur,  and  the  duke  of  Alen^n. 
The  first  four  he  delivered  to  her  majesty  after  he  had  recited  his  ere* 
deaoe,  but  reserved  that  from  Alen9on  till  after  the  business,  on  which 
he  came,  had  been  discussed.  The  queen  expressed  her  full  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  compliment  that  was  paid  her  on  this  occasion,  and  said, 
**  that  she  took  it  as  an  especial  mark  of  the  king's  friendship,  that  he 
should  wish  her  to  be  his  gossip  (commere),  for  which  she  begged  to 
thank  him,  and  the  royal  mother,  grandmother,  and  uncles  of  the  petite 
madame^  with  much  affection."  She  then  made  particular  inquiries,  as 
to  what  would  be  done  by  the  empress  on  this  occasion,  and  what 
princess  she  would  send  as  her  representative  to  perform  this  office  for 
her;  and  went  on  to  say,  ^  that^  for  herself,  she  was  at  a  loss  for  a  per- 
son of  sufficient  rank  to  send  on  her  part" 

The  countess  of  Lenox,  w  her  nearest  relation,  and  the  first  lady  of 
the  blood  royal,  would  have  been  a  proper  substitute  on  this  occasion ; 
but  her  immediate  connexion  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  infant 
king  James,  deterred  Elizabeth  from  allowing  her  to  proceed  to  France; 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  any  other  lady  of  the 
court,  whom  she  might  have  selected  for  this  office,  Elizabeth  chose  to 
be  represented  by  a  male  proxy,  at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  princess  of 
France.  William  Somerset,  earl  of  Worcester,  a  Githolic,  was  the 
oobleman  despatched  by  her  on  this  mission ;  and  her  godmother's  gif\ 
was  a  font  of  pure  gold. 

The  queen  kept  her  wily  statesman,  Walsingham,  in  France,  as  her 
ambassador,  while  her  absurd  marriage  treaty  was  negotiating.  He  was 
eager  for  his  recall,  and  his  wife  beset  the  queen,  frequently  with  teare 
and  lamentations,  that  she  would  permit  him  to  come  back.  At  last  the 
clerk  of  the  council,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  obtained  a  promise  to  that 
efleci,  in  a  dialogue  related  by  him,  in  which  he  gives  a  glimpse  of 


'  Depeches  de  la  Moihe  Fenelon,  vol.  v.,  p.  205,  200. 
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queen  FJJz&t>eth  at  her  council  board,  not  in  ide  formal  discBssioii  rf 
Uu9ine!<s,  bill  in  a  liule  familiar  chat,  while  official  papeia  were  receiving 
her  signature; — 

'•Ai  the  signing  of  her  majesty's  letters  to  you,'"  writes  he  to  W'bI 
fingham,  *■  thia  miiming,  1  said  to  the  queen — 

"•  Maileni,  my  lord  ambadsailor  looks  now  to  have  some  wonl  from 
your  majesty,  respecting  hia  return  :  ii  would  c«mrori  him  very  much.' 

" '  Well.'  aaiJ  Uie  queen, '  he  shall  come.' 


'  Yeai,' qtioih  I,*' but  the 
majesiv  hath  beard  enough  ' 

"  *  Well,'  aaid  ihe  queen,  ' 
lome  sliortly — we  think,  wi 

"  I  said,  *  itidecd  my  lord'i 
had  one  ambasRador  lo  go 

"  •  Yea,'  saith  lier  majeslj 
would  not  go ;  bat  their  exi 

"  I  thanked  her  majesty, . 

a-italk-ing  wiib   her  ladies,  becau 
nnces  of  Hampton  Court  she 


n  ia  almoEi  dismayed  ;  yoof 
ef  he  doth  larry  Uiere.' 
ite  tu  him  that  lie  shall  coma 
Worcester.' 
be  the  more  honourable,  if  he 
another  to  reinrn  wiih  liim.' 
•  some  make  excuses  that  ihey 
t  aerve  Uiera.' 
...y  leays;  for  she  haaleil  to  'go 


li  ' 


<  in  the  pifa 


to  walk,  that '  frosty  Decern- 


°« 


her  morning.'  She  hath  appointed  Mr.  Carew,  as  the  French  ambaasa- 
bor,  'but  he  maketh  great  labour  lo  the  contrary,  by  her  ladies  of  the 
privy  chamber;  yet,  as  1  perceive  by  her  last  speech,  he  is  to  succeed 
you.'  Tet,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says  of  the  queen,  'ye  know  how 
e  be  here  a-resolving,  and  how  easy  lo  be  altered.'  "  ' 
ingham  was  still  detained.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  plead  for  the  eppoiniment  of  a  substitute,  wriiea  thus  lo  Bar- 
leigh  on  the  subject ;  * — *■  [  once  again  have  moved  ihe  queen's  majesty 
for  Mr.  Dale's  going,  and  slill  she  saith,  '  there  are  other  mailers  between 
her  highness  and  the  duke  (d'Alen^on),  which  h  is  not  fit  Dale  should 
be  made  privy  unlo.'  Howsoever  the  mailer  is,  I  know  not  the  reason ; 
but,  1  perceive,  as  yet,  neither  his  preparation,  nor  the  loss  which  he  is 
like  lo  sustain,  nor  the  grief  of  Mr.  Walsingham,  can  make  her  majesty 
aign  anything  ihat  apperlaineih  to  his  going."  Smith  weni  on  tell  iht 
queen  that  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  Burleigh,  thai  he  would  retam. 
"  Beshrew  you,"  said  ahe,  "  why  did  you  send  for  him  ?"  "  Marry." 
replied  the  secretary,  "  madam,  I  did  wish  he  were  here  at  the  departing 
of  my  lord  of  Worcester,  lo  make  perfect  all  things;  first  with  France, 
and  then  with  my  lord  of  Desmond  into  Ireland."  "  Why,"  rejoined 
the  queen,  "  1  knew  before,  he  would  lake  physic  ai  London,  and  iheo 
recreate  himself  awhile  al  Tongs.  I  beshrew  you,  for  sending  for  htm." 
"There  is  no  hurl  done,"  quoth  the  secretary,  again ;  '*  madam,  I  will 
•end  him  word  again  this  night,  what  your  majesty  doih  say ;  and  I 
Ihink  then  he  will  not  be  hasty  lo  come,  although  I  wish  he  were  here. 
And  then,"  continued  he,  "  1  had  b^un  some  instructions  for  my  lord 
of  Worcester,  if  any  such  questions  were  asked  of  him;  for  such  • 
nobleman   may  not  seem  to  be  dumb,  or  ignorant  of  your  highnesa's 

'  Permi  Ani\yiiffBtir.T,  hy  ^-h  D.  DigBes.     Leilcr  of  Sir  T,  Smiih  lo  W«r«n^i»m, 
p.  301,  Drceml>PI  II,  1573. 

■Smiilii  Leiwi  to  BtiilpiBh,  in  Writhi,  vol,  i.,  p.  449. 
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ich  things  as  may  be  asked.  Otherwise,  I  think  it  be  not 
8  pleasure  that  lie  should  meddle  in  those — tliat  is,  for  the 
«  here,  the  marriage,  and  the  trafiic.''  All  these  her  ma- 
bU,  but  woman-like,  said,  ^^  that  she  would  have  the  mar- 
AAer  Smith  had  submitted  to  her  majesty  some  other  niat« 
»,  she  bade  him  tell  Burleigh,  ^  that  the  count  Montgomeri, 
le,  had  been  with  her,  and  urged  her  to  send  Hawkins,  or 
vith  a  supply  of  powder  to  Rochelle,  for  the  besieged  Hu- 
tr  colour  of  its  being  driven  there  by  stress  of  weather ; 
I,  ^  tliat  she  knew  not  how  to  do  that^  having  been  solicits 
mch  ambassador  not  to  aid  them.''  '^  Her  majesty,"  adds 
B  you  to  think  of  it,  and  devise  how  it  may  be  done,  for 

necessary ;  and  if  it  were  done,  count  Montgomeri  possi- 
d  his  life  there,  being  weary  of  this  idle  life  here.'' ' 
ef  detail  of  the  consultation  between  Elizabeth  and  hei 
itate,  given  by  himself,  to  his  colleague,  Burleigh,  we  have 
f  her  manner  of  transacting  business  with  her  miniiters, 
if  the  twofold  treachery  of  her  political  conduct.   She  could 

supplies  to  the  gallant  Rochellers,  without  infringing  her 
Y  with  the  king  of  France ;  but  she  is  desirous  that  Bur- 
devise  some  underhand  method  of  sending  it ;  nevertheless, 
i  to  the  cause  of  protestantism,  but  in  the  hope  that  she 
means,  get  rid  of  her  inconvenient  friend,  the  Huguenot 
tgomeri. 

earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  splendid  ambassade  she  had 
i  to  assist  at  the  christening  of  the  little  princess  ot  France, 
uguenots,  despairing  of  further  encouragement  from  queen 
nt  a  squadron  to  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  her 
naking  spoil  of  the  rich  presents  with  which  his  ship  was 
^hey  narrowly  missed  their  object,  but  took  and  plundered 
ttendant  vessels,  and  killed  some  of  the  passengers.' 
was  much  exasperated  at  this  outrage;  but  as  it  was  at- 
irates,  she  sent  a  fleet  to  clear  the  channel  of  all  cruisers, 
efused  to  assist  the  brave  Kochellers  with  further  supplies. 
r  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  those  heie$  noirs  of 
Jierine  de  Medicis,  and  Charles  IX.,  and  appeared  to  regard 
>oy,  Alen9on,  as  her  future  husband.  She  again  discussed 
cy  of  an  interview,  and  received  his  letters  with  all  due  re- 
reader  will  probably  have  no  objection  to  see  a  specimen 

in  which  Elizabeth  was  addressed  at  this  period,  by  her 

ua,  DuKK  or  AiJL*i9oif,  to  Euzaieth,  Qurn  or  E.nolano. 

m 
-1 

?r  I  have  wen  or  hoard  of  the  declnration  you  have  made  of  jrour 
towards  our  marriaire,  has  given  me  extreme  pleasure  and  con* 
mlflo,  that  it  has  pl(*a8ed  you  to  appoint  an  interview  between  you 
is  a  thing  that  I  have  so  much  at  heart,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
hat  may  be  |)os8ihle  for  me  tn  enjoy,  instantly,  this  satisfaction,  as 

mith  to  Burleigh,  in  Wright  *  Camden- 

-2d  T 
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lenglh  of  liioe.  tlie  Wiali  of  oflerin^t  rcrjt  bninbla  ttbd  IftM^ 
u>  panicipnte  in  pur  ^oil  grace);  of  tills  1  Iiatc  •lirsji  * 
lelleri.  hut  I  <)«>irs  to  cnnKrin  il  to  fou  liy  wnnl  i>f  tnouib.  K 
il  tliat  ilii*  iDtcrriew  ^KiaM  lakr  place;  the  which  I  Ik<|i«  ■■ 
net.  and  w  tkvouniblfl,  that  it  witi  iioi  pom  ovir  wiibout  4 
.  ^  lU  Iwlb.  u  well  as  axi  ad  r*.TniHneBt  iliai  will  lead  Uila  m 
coneluMOD.  The  sicHf  ila  la  Moiha  Fmeloo,  ainbaasulor  aTll 
1  btotlier,  reaideni  Deal  jrou,  bat  cbarge  lo  inforiu  you  uf  a^ 

■ke  thi*  letlei  longer  than  ra  Ba<r.  ihai  1  Ium  jaut  hiuvU  n 


The  appareni  earnest  nnt  oiljer  li-IWra.  wriitpn  hr  AUiOfi 

lo  Etizabeih  and  liec  i  ed  lier.  at  lengib,  to  signify  fa| 

coaseDt  for  biiu  to  com  Scarcely  haiJ  alio  done  ao,  wfei 

the  elerlion  of  his  bru  Uw  thrane  of  P<Jand,  iiiiiwmIi 

audilen  chanec  in  her  )iu.,^~^.  n  nen  the  French  ambaJnador,  I 
Moihe,  informed  her  of  this  event,  she  expressed  the  uiino^i  amazemei 
at  the  Dews;  and,  after  oflering  her  congratulations,  she  asked  nwi 
(jueaiions,  in  a  breath,  od  the  subjeci,  such  as,  -^  whether  the  enipen 
would  take  oOence ;  whether  the  Dew  king  would  make  war  against  th 
Turks,  or  against  the  Muscovites ;  if  he  iniended  lo  espouse  ihe  prinr« 
of  Poland ;  and  if  he  would  leave  the  siege  of  Rochelle  lo  go  there  r' 
This  last,  indeed,  he  did,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  honnui  as 
general,  and  his  duly  lo  his  royal  brother.  The  young  Alen^on  sdi 
ceeded  lo  the  command,  but  neither  possessed  his  military  talents,  hi 
experience,  nor  the  conHdence  of  the  army. 

Alenfon  wrote  many  love-lelters  to  (he  queen,  from  the  camp  befoi 
Rochelle,  reiterating  his  desire  to  come  and  throw  himself  at  her  feel 
Eliiabelh  replied,  "  that  her  people  liked  not  the  business  in  which  h 
was  engaged,  and  if  he  came  lo  woo  her  with  his  sword  stained  wii 
protestant  blood,  he  would  be  regarded  by  her  subjects  with  horroi 
that  neither  she  nor  they  could  forget  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholome* 
which  had  been  perpetrated  at  a  marriage  festival."  She  ended  by  coot 
selling  him  to  use  his  influence  to  mediate  a  peace  between  ihe  conteiM 
ing  parlies  in  France.  Young  as  he  was.  Alen^oii  was  already  coi 
siden^d  a  troublesome  member  of  ihf  royal  house  of  France,  and  ha 
acquired  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  his  two  elder  broihere.  who  wei 
most  anxious  to  see  him  removed  to  England.  It  had  been  predicted  I 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  a  soothsayer,  that  all  her  children  were  boi 
to  become  kings.  Francis  and  Charles  had  successively  worn  the  reg 
garland  of  France ;  Henri  was  elected  king  of  Poland, — what,  then,  n 
mained  to  fulfil  the  augury,  but  the  marriage  of  Alen^on  with  the  que* 
of  England  ? 

From  first  to  last,  there  was,  however,  a  suspicion  that  Elisabeth 

■  ]  nm  imti-biM  to  ibi^  kindness  of  H.  ^ymomls,  E-.q„  of  Eieier.  lot  the  roi 
muingaiion  of  ilm  curioui  layal  lov»-leiler,  noin  Uie  RawlioMu  M&>.  in  Bodim 
Libraiy.  OiJi-rd. 
'Depikiie*  de  la  Mothe  Fetietob.  'Oundeo. 
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preference  for  LRicester  was  the  great  obstacle  whicn  prevented  her  from 
concluding  the  matrimonial  treaty  with  the  young  French  prince.  Mau- 
Tissiere  Tentured  to  hint  as  much  to  the  queen,  during  his  embassy  in 
1573.  *^  Tell  yonr  master,"  replied  Elizabeth,  ^  that  I  will  never  con- 
descend to  marry  my  subject,  or  make  him  my  companion."  The  court 
of  France,  after  this  right  royal  declaration,  despatched  a  special  envoy, 
of  high  rank,  Chateauneuf,  to  solicit  the  queen  to  grant  a  safe-conduct 
for  the  ro3ral  youth  to  come  and  woo  her  in  person,  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman seconded  the  request  with  letters,  which,  to  use  Castelnau's  ex- 
pression, ^  might  have  softened  a  frozen  rock," — they  only  increased 
the  irresolution  of  Elizabeth.' 

The  state  of  the  maiden  court,  during  the  merry  month  of  May,  is 
thus  described  by  the  gossiping  pen  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  in  a  letter  to  the 
eui  of  Shrewsbury,  his  father.  It  presents  anything  but  a  pleasing  pic- 
tare  of  the  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  malignant  spirit  of  scandal  then 
nibsisting  among  the  gorgeous  dames  and  statesmen,  young  and  old,  by 
whom  the  last  of  the  Tudor  monarchs  was  surrounded : — 

^  My  lord  of  Leicester  is  very  much  with  her  majesty,  and  she  shows 
him  the  same  great  good  affection  she  was  wont ;  of  late,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  please  her  more  than  heretofore.  There  are  two  sisters 
DOW  in  the  court  that  are  very  far  in  love  with  him,  as  they  long  have 
been;  my  lady  Sheffield'  and  Frances  Howard,  they  (striving  who  shall 
love  him  the  best)  are  at  great  wars  with  each  other,  and  the  queen 
thinketh  not  well  of  them,  and  not  the  better  of  him :  for  this  reason 
there  are  spies  over  him.  My  lord  of  Oxford  is  lately  grown  into  great 
credit,  for  the  queen's  majesty  delighteth  more  in  his  person,  his  danc- 
ing, and  his  valiantness,  than  any  other.  I  think  the  earl  of  Sussex 
doth  back  him  all  he  can, and  were  it  not  for  his  (Oxford's)  fickle  head, 
he  would  pass  all  of  them  shortly.  My  lady  Burleigh  has  declared 
herself,  as  it  were,  jealous.  (My  lady  Burleigh's  daughter  had  married 
Oxford,  who  used  her  cruelly ;  she  was,  probably,  jealous  of  the  queen's 
coquetries  with  her  daughter's  husband.)  The  queen  has  not  been  a 
little  ofiended  with  her,  but  now  she  is  reconciled.  At  all  these  love 
matters,  my  lord  treasurer,  Burleigh,  winketh,  and  will  not  meddle  any 
way." 

^  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice- chamberlain,"  pursues  young  Talbot, 
'^is  sick  still :  it  is  thought  he  will  hardly  recover  his  disease;  the  queen 
gY>eth  almost  every  day  to  see  how  he  doth.  Now,  there  are  devices 
^chiefly  by  Leicester)  to  make  Mr.  Edward  Dyer  as  great  as  ever  was 
Hatton :  for  now,  in  this  time  of  Hatton's  sickness,  the  time  is  con- 
venient. Dyer  was  lately  sick  of  a  consumption,  in  great  danger,  and 
(as  your  lordship  knows)  has  been  in  disgrace  this  two  years.     The 

■  A  curious  specimen  of  the  characteristic  »*  she  would  and  she  would  not"  of 
ihif  princess,  np|>earii  in  a  recently  discovered  letter  of  instruction,  written  by 
her  on  the  subject  of  this  safe-conduct  for  the  duko  d'Alen9on,  to  Dr.  Dule,  one 
of  her  retiident  ministers  at  Paris,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned  re- 
search of  Francis  Worship,  Esq. — ArchipoloRip,  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.  393 — 398. 

"Daughters  of  lord  William  Howard  of  Kffinphaui.  The  secret  marriage  of 
Leicester  with  lady  ShofBeld  took  place  soon  afler. 
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queen  was  made  to  believe  ihal  hit  sicknpM  came  because  of  her  dw- 
pleasure  lowanls  him.  so  thai  unleai  she  would  iVirgiTe  himi  he  was  nol 
like  to  recnverj  and  hereupon  her  majesly  has  forj^icen  him,  anil  senl 
unto  him  a  very  conilbrlable  message,  ffcm  he  has  recovered  a^in. 
and  ihja  ia  the  beginning  of  the  device.  These  things  1  hear  of  «uch 
young  fellows  as  myself," 

VVe  are  told  by  Howes,  in  his  edition  of  Stnwe,  thai  in  the  I5ih  ynr 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Edward  Vere,  carl  of  Oxford,  presented  her  with  a 


a  omamenled  r 
deliciously  scented,  that  she 
and  when  she  sal  for  her  p"- 
ments.    This  weak-minder 
queen,  and   his  all-powc 
grosf^ly  insulted  the  accoj 
ambassador,  in  the  Tenni 
retorted,  with  cutting  sco^ 
ihp  parents  of  puppif 


of  roje-co|our<Hl  silk,  and  » 

'    le  Mrl  of  Oxford's  perfame;" 

iauly  wore  thnse  fevouriie  onu- 

-.  presuining  on  ihe  lavour  of  the 

s  the  son-in-hw  of  Bnrleigh, 

illp  Sidney,  before  the  French 

ing  him  a  poppy.     Sr  Philip 

)  world  knew  that  dog*  wen 


13  ueiiance.     Oxfuni  had   r 


o  measure  swords  with  the  gallant  Sidney,  and  the  privy  council 
interfered  to  prevent  the  encounter,  but,  as  Sidney  insisted  on  an  apolo- 
gy, or  personal  satisfaction,  her  majesty  was  entreated  to  interpose. 

'  Elizabeth  sent  for  sir  Phdip,  and  told  him  '•  that  there  was  a  gml 
difference  in  decree,  between  earls  and  private  getillcinen,  and  that 
princes  were  bound  to  support  the  nobility,  and  to  insist  on  iheir  being 
treated  wilh  proper  respect."  Sir  Philip  replied,  with  a  noble  spirit  c^ 
independence,  "  that  place  was  never  intended  to  privilege  wrong — wit- 
ness herself,  who,  soverei^  though  she  were,  must  be  content  lo  govern 
by  the  laws."  In  respect  to  his  adversary's  superior  station,  he  be- 
■ought  her  majesty  to  remember,  "  that,  although  the  earl  were  a  grtal 
loid,  yet  was  he  no  lord  over  him,  and  that  the  dilTerence  of  degrees 
between  free  men  entitled  him  of  the  highest  rank  to  no  other  homage 
than  precedency."  lie  then  reminded  her  of  her  father's  piolicy,  id 
giving  the  gentry  free  and  safe  appeal  to  the  throne  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  grandees,  finding  it  wisdom,  by  the  stronger  combination  of 
numbers,  to  keep  down  the  greater  in  power. 

Elizabeth  testified  no  displeasure  at  the  boldness  of  her  intrepid  voung 
courtier,  yet  he  soon  after  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  emploved 
his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  his  elegant  romance,  the  ^  Arcadia.'" 

Elizabeth  left  Greenwich,  on  the  14th  of  July,  for  her  summer  pro- 
gress into  KenL  Her  first  visit  was  to  archbishop  Parker,  at  Croydoii, 
where  she  spent  a  week,  and  then  proceeded  to  Orpington,  the  seat  of 

■  The  moral  beauty  of  llie  sentiments  set  forth  by  the  illustrious  Si<lnpj',  in  die 
"Aroaaia,"  afforris  a  noble  conlrajl  to  ilie  Maobiavelian  poliry  thai  rulpd  the 
court  ami  cal>inel  oP  Elizabeth.  Two  aitraoiive  littls  volumes,  of  Piqi.isite  mm- 
imt.  have  been  cuIIpH.  by  llie  accumpbshC'l  author  of  "TbB<l.let»  ..{  Warav.' 
ftom  ibo  writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  enrielieil  wilh  hrr  own  e.litorinl  nmet 
and  obeervaiions,  nnd  were,  many  years  ago.  iiublieliert  iiniler  ilie  liiie  of  ■■  Tlie 
Aphorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.''     Il  is  wilh  ^reni  pleuurp  wo  lisin.  ihat  Mi» 

Jmao  ftirtcr  ia  preparing  ■  new  edition  of  thia  beaniiful  » 

tiooM,  wbicfa  will  soon  be  fonlMrainint. 


ik,  wilh  cnaay  addi- 
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air  Percival  Hart  ^  She  was  welcomed^  at  this  maDsion,  by  a  nymph, 
who  personated  the  genius  of  the  house,  and  was  conducted  through 
tsferai  chambers,  contrived  to  represent,  by  scenic  ef^t,  the  panorama 
of  a  sea  light,  ^  which,'  says  the  quaint  topographer,  by  whom  the  inci- 
dent is  recorded,  ^  so  much  obliged  the  eye  of  this  princess,  with  the 
charms  of  delight,  that,  on  leaving  the  house,  she  bestowed  on  its  mas- 
ter the  soubriquet  of  ^  Barque  Ilart,'  in  allusion  to  the  barques  and  ships 
•he  had  seen  in  his  pageant" ' 

Afler  praising  the  hospitality  of  the  loyal  squires  of  Kent,  Elizabeth 
eotered  Sussex,  and,  on  the  9th  of  August,  reached  the  house  of  Mr. 
Guildford.  The  modem  tourist  will  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at 
the  following  marvellous  description,  from  the  pen  of  Burleigh,  of  the 
perils  of  Elizabeth's  journey  through  these  counties : — ^^^  The  queen  had 
•  hard  beginning  of  her  progress  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  and,  lately,  in 
•ome  part  of  Sussex,  where  surely  were  more  dangerous  rocks  and  val- 
le3rs,  and  much  worse  ground  than  in  the  peak."'  They  were  then 
balding  towards  the  Rye,  on  the  way  to  Dover,  which  was  to  be  the 
next  resting-place,  and  where  the  premier  trusted  to  have  amends  for 
their  rugged  pilgrimage. 

Either  at  Mr.  Guildford's  house,  or  at  Dover,  Elizabeth  gave  audience 
to  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  who  presented  letters  from  the  king  of  France, 
tad  her  former  suitor,  Henry  of  Valois,  requesting  her  to  grant  the  latter 
free  passage  of  the  sea,  on  his  voyage  to  take  possession  of  his  king- 
dom. She  replied,  ^^  that  to  the  persona  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  his 
train  in  ordinary,  and  his  furniture  and  effects,  she  would  willingly  gua- 
ruitee  her  protection,  either  with,  or  without  safe  conduct,  if  the  wind 
threw  them  on  her  coast,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  as  well  and 
honourably  as  if  they  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  or  in  his  own 
dominions ;  but  as  to  his  men-at-arms,  she  would  freely  tell  him  that 
she  would  not  let  them  pass ;"  and,  with  a  bitter  allusion  to  the  affront 
she  had  received  in  the  late  matrimonial  negotiation,  she  added  ^*  that 
the  king,  and  queen-mother  of  France,  and  even  the  prince,  had  un- 
doubtedly had  a  great  inclination  for  the  marriage,  but  that  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  for  the  sake  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  niece,  had  found 
mfans  to  break  it,  and  if  he  had  had  sutficient  credit  to  do  that,  he  might 
have  as  much  in  things  of  less  consequence,  and  would  possibly  attempt 
some  enterprise  in  favour  of  his  niece,  if  so  many  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  land  in  England." 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  said,  "her  majesty  must  pardon  him,  if  he  re- 
minded her,  that  it  was  herself,  and  the  people  who  were  about  her,  who 
had  interrupted  and  prevented  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
not  tlie  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  always  acted  according  to  the 
winhes  of  their  most  Christian  majesties,  and  counselled  them  for  the 
advancement  of  their  honour  and  power  to  which  that  marriage  would 
oave  conduced,  and  also  he  had  hoped  much  from  it  for  the  relief  of 


"  HRi-ted's  History  of  Kent. 

•  Burleigh's  letter  to  the  eorl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Stryps. 
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tlio  queen  of  Scotland,  both  pergonally,  and  in  selilhig  the  afhin  of  be 

Among  the  smusin^  incidents  connected   with   Elizabeth's  Kenli^l 

Ercigresa  Is  llie  circunis lance  of  the  learned  and  amiable  archbishop  Paf' 
er  coREiderately  sending  her  premier,  Burleigh,  sundry  tracts  and  trea' 
itses,  illuetraiiTC  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  places  on  the  road. 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  answer  the  qucKlions,  her  majesty  wonlii 
be  sure  to  ask  him,  lespecting  every  feature  of  the  country;  and  as  she 
fBiieied  he  was  a  man  poster.  '  '  ''  deepest  knowledge  and  research 
on  all  subjects,  it  woidd  not  le  for  her  to  find  him  al  a  Imi  on 

this.     My  lord-treasurer  ,_vc  required,  what  the  Eton  boys 

term,  a  good  deal  of  era  "u  nccasion,  for  the  archbishop  had 

privately  »enl  him   befi^'^  s  Topographical  Discouree  of 

Kent,"  and  now  in  additi  ulaUs  Brilanaica,  and  the  new 

preface,  intended  by  L^ni-  ■     ed  to  his  history  of  Kent,  *Mt> 

caled  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wo  wdu  i  house  her  nMJeny  intended  tv 

halt;  therefore  the  archbtsnop  prayed  Burlpi?h  not  to  let  him  know 
that  he  had  thi:^  prefai-e  in  his  posses^iun.'  He  also  feiil  him  a  <-url»Tis 
history  of  Dover.  Parker  had  made  notes  in  all  these  works  for  Bur- 
leigh's better  instruction  in  his  duty  of  antiquarian  cicerone  to  their 
royal  mistress  on  the  progress.  To  these  Burleigh  added  his  own  cor* 
rections,  where  his  quick  eye  detected  errors  or  oversights,  and  sent  the 
treatises  back  to  the  archbishop  with  his  revise.* 

From  Dover,  the  queen  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  she  arrived 
September  3d.  She  was  met  at  Folkestone  by  the  archbishop  Parker, 
lord  Cobham,  and  a  gallant  company  of  the  chivalry  of  the  county,  who 
conducted  her  to  the  city  with  great  respect.  One  of  her  MS.  wardrobe 
books  bears  record  of  the  following  minor  mishap  that  befel  her  majesty 
on  thai  day. 

**  At  Mr.  Hawkes's,  lost  from  the  queen's  majesty's  hat  one  small  fish 
of  gold,  with  a  diamond  in  it.     3d  of  September,  anno  Itt."* 

It  is  well  known,  that,  out  of  compliment  to  her  royal  French  suitor, 
the  due  d'Alen^on,  Elizabeth  cherished  the  jewelled  similitude  of  a  frog 
in  her  bosom,  in  the  form  of  a  brooch  ;  but  whether  this  petil  poiuoa 
of  gold,  with  which  she  adorned  her  hat,  was  emblematical  of  any  of 
her  numerous  train  of  lovers,  we  presume  not  to  decide. 

Elizabeth  was  lodged  in  ihe  ancient  episcopal  palace  of  St.  Augustine, 
where  she  and  all  her  ladies,  officers  of  stale,  and  the  members  of  her 
council,  were  entertained  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  archbishop.  While 
there,  a  new  envoy  from  the  court  of  France,  Gondt,  count  de  Reti, 
arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  her  majesty  that  her  juvenile  suitor, 
Alen^on,  was  attacked  with  the  measles,^  which  illness,  his  royal  mamma 
afterwards  declared,  had  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  small-pox  from  hia 


De  Retz,  though  a  Catholic,  accompanied  the  queen  to  hear  the  ser- 

'  Dr[*'liea  cie    Fenelon,  vol.  v.,  p.  380,  •  Nitlml*'  Pingtefsi.i. 
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Tice  of  the  charch  of  England  in  the  cathedral,  and  was  so  enraptured 

with  the  music,  that,  forgetful  of  time  and  place,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 

^0  God,  I  thiuk  no  prince  in  Europe,  not  even  our  holy  father  the 

pope,  ever  heard  the  like."    Unfortunately,  this  enthusiastic  sally  of  the 

musical  ambassador  struck  a  discordant  chord  on  the  ear  of  a  student 

siandinff  near,  who  fiercely  rejoined — ^^  Ha !  do  you  compare  our  queen 

to  the  knave  of  Rome,  and  even  prefer  him  to  her  ?''    Our  reader  will 

remember  that  defiances  of  the  pope  were,  at  that  time,  even  introduced 

into  the  versions  of  David's  psalms,  as  in  the  following  specimen  of 

Robin  Wisdom's  paraphrases : — 

**  Defend  as.  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word ; 
From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  us,  Lord  T' 

Bat  marshal  de  Retz,  not  being  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  excited  zeal 
which  then  pervaded  protestant  England,  took  great  umbrage  at  the  in- 
civility of  the  remark,  and  complained  to  some  of  her  majesty's  coun- 
cillors, who  were  present  These  made  light  of  it,  entreating  him  ^  to 
tike  it  patiently ;  for  the  boys,"  said  they,  '^  do  call  him  so,  and  the 
Unman  Antichrist,  too."  ^  He  departed  with  a  sad  countenance,"  says 
i'i>hop  Parkhurst,  by  whom  this  characteristic  trait  of  the  spirit  of  the 
»:xieenih  century  is  relatecL^ 

Xotwiihstanding  the  afiront  he  had  received  in  the  cathedral,  the  am- 
^d»^ador  dined  at  ihe  archbishop's  palace  with  the  queen.  After  dinner, 
lie  had  much  discourse  with  her  on  matrimouy  and  politics.'  The 
queen's  birth-day  occurring  while  she  was  at  Canterbury,  was  celebrated 
viih  the  greatest  festivity  by  Parker,  who  gave  a  magnificent  banquet, 
on  that  occasion,  to  her  majesty,  and  her  court  and  council.  The  arch- 
bishop feasted  them  in  his  great  hall,  which  had  been  newly  repaired 
tod  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Her  highness  was  seated  in  the  midst, 
in  a  marble  chair,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  having  two  French  am- 
bassadors at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  four  ladies  of  honour  at  the  other 
end.  ^  The  queen  was  served  by  none  but  nobles,  even  to  the  washing 
of  her  hands,"  says  Parker,  ^^  her  gentlemen  and  guard  bringing  her  the 
dishes."  So  grand  an  assembly  had  not  been  seen  since  Henry  VUI. 
tod  the  emperor  Charles  V.  dined  in  that  hall  in  the  year  1519. 

Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  witli  the  entertainment  she  received 
from  the  munificent,  learned,  and  hospitable  archbishop,  that  she  pro* 
longed  her  stay  at  Canterbury  a  whole  fortnight.  She  went  to  church 
every  Sunday  in  state,  to  hear  both  sermon  and  evensong,  while  she 
stayed,  being  conducted  under  a  canopy  to  her  traverse  by  the  commu- 
nion board,  as  Parker  then  termed  the  altar. 

Of  Elizabeth,  it  is  recorded  that  she  never  travelled  on  a  Sunday,  but 
made  a  point  of  resting  on  that  day,  and  attending  divine  service  at  the 
parish  church  nearest  to  her  lodging.  A  good  and  edifying  custom; 
but,  unfortunately,  her  respect  for  the  Sabbath  was  confined  to  the  act 
of  joining  in  public  worship,  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
sports  unmeet  for  any  Christian  lady  to  witness,  much  less  to  provide 
for  the  amusement  of  herself  and  court ;  but  Elizabeth  shared  in  the 


'  In  a  leuer  to  Gualter  of  Zurich.  '  Stryp«. 
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boisitTiiU!!  nh-e  will]  whirh  ihey  were  greeted  by  the  ruiler  portion  of 
llic  sjii'i'iniors.  Ittiir  and  liull-lwiiiiigs,  lill^  liiiirney«,  and  wredlling, 
wiri'  uiiiiiiii;  lilt'  iiii'iii-il«y  divertiseiiietilH  of  ihe  maiden  nmjesiy  of  F.ng- 
l.iiiil — iliiiii'iiii!.  imisir.  rardu,  mnd  |M|retinu  Immiflii  up  ilie  rear  of  Ker 
£^,ilil>uili  aiiiu>i.-iiii'tii>.  TtiL-tie  follies  were  jually  censured  by  the  more 
riifiil  ri-finiiKrs. 

Ill  ilic  >\:i\*  111'  F.li£ibeth,  the  harvcBi-liome  feiiival,  in  Iteritshire,  was 
mill  rrli-l>r>iii'd  liy  tliv  fdnnera  ami  peanaiiM  with  ritea  in  honour  of 
(Vns.  ulioM'  I'JliL'v  wiiK  carrird  on  ilie  top  of  ihc  laii  load  of  corn.'  A 
i-u,-i.iiii  liirmil  r.i'iii  lilt-  Ktiiiuiii  cii[ii|uen>r!i  of  the  islund. 

(Ill  ilic  l;i:-i  il:iy  i>l'  AiikusI,  Elizaliciii  viiiiini  Sandwich,  where  her  re- 
ccpiinii.  il  li'~.<  iii;i!;iiilirfnt  ihnii  in  miiri>  uMiltliy  towns,  was  moNt  allec- 
tioimii'.  iiiicl  !irriiL>.'(tl  wtlh  t'X>|Ui»iti;  IbmIc.  AM  the  town  was  gravelled, 
and  sirt'uiL  u  illi  rushes,  tlout-ni,  ll;(|r<,  uiid  thr  llki'  i  eviTy  house  painied 
bl.ii-L  mill  nliLii-.  uikI  iniHuudeil  wiili  viiie  bninctiei',  siipjHirifd  on  cords 
urroH-^  ilii^  Mn^i'i".  iiiu-iiiperai-d  with  ^arlunds  of  rhiiice  tloweng,  forming 
a  L><>ikt-ii'il  .inaJc  liii  licr  tnnjesty  to  \st*a  under  lo  her  lodKings — a  fine 
iLcvvIv  liLiili  iiiiusf.  iidonicd  wiih  her  ann:),  mid  hung  with  lape^trv.' 
Till-  touii  oruiiir  inudi.'  liur  majesty  an  harangut-,  which  she  was  gn- 
i:itm>W  |>li';i~.  il  i>.  riiiiiiiieml,  oliserviii^r  >•  that  it  wax  both  eloquent  and 
Tlirti  lie  {in-seiitiii  her  witli  a  ifold  Clip,  worth  a  hur 
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The  improTeineiit  of  manofactares,  and  the  establiahment  of 
cmfls,  whieh  gave  employment  and  prosperity  to  the  great  body  of  her 
people,  were  always  leading  objecu  with  Elizabeth,  and  to  tliose  ends 
her  piugreaeee  oondueed.  The  royal  eye,  like  sunshine,  fostered  the 
Kcds  of  useful  enterprise,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  tlie  last  of  the  Tudors, 
that  she  manifested  a  truly  maternal  interest  in  beholding  them  spring 
■p  and  flourish.  At  her  departure,  Mr.  Mayor  presented  a  supplication 
for  the  haven  of  Sandwich,  which  she  took,  and  promised  herself  to 
read.  Burleigh,  Leicester,  Sussex,  and  the  lord-admiral,  also  promised 
their  furtherance  in  the  suit,  touching  the  improvement  of  the  haven. 

Elizabeth  visited  Rochester  on  her  homeward  route,  towards  Green- 
wich, for  the  purpose  of  surveying  her  dock-yards,  and  the  progress  of 
hsr  naval  improvements  at  Chatham.  She  spent  four  or  five  days  at  the 
Crovn  Inn,  at  Rochester,  and  attended  divine  service  at  the  cathedral, 
00  the  Sunday.  She  afterwards  became  the  guest  of  a  private  gentle- 
■sa  of  the  name  of  Watts,  at  Bully-hill,  and  gave  the  name  of  Satis  to 
hii  mansion,  as  a  gracious  intimation  that  it  was  all-sufficient  for  her 
eosifort  and  contentment. 


ELIZABETH, 

SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Elinbeth*s  talents  as  a  peace-sovereign — Renews  the  treaty  with  Alen^n — Plana 
an  iniefTiew  wiih  him — Her  prc^resi^es — Her  new-yoar  s  giAs — Receives  three 
Dighi-caps  from  the  queen  of  Scots — ElizaU^th's  an^or  at  Henry  Ill.'s  marriage 
— Note  to  her  godson — Anecdotes  of  her  private  life — He*r  costume — Pr^stMits 
fftim  her  courtiers — Losses  in  her  wardrobe — Hit  perMH:utions — Her  visit  to 
Kt-nil worth — Offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands — Pn^uress  into  Suf- 
fijilK.  Slc. — Her  letters  of  condolence — Her  visit  to  Norwi«'h — Harsh  usa^e  of 
her  host  at  Kiiston  hall — Her  favour  to  the  envoy  of  Al('n9on  —  She  excites 
Leicerter'i  jealou«y— Discovers  Leicester's  marriage — Her  anger — Fancies  she 
is  bewitched — Her  council  deliberate  on  her  tooth-ache  —  Incognito  vi^it  of 
Alenfon  (hoip  Jtnjou) — The  council  oppose  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  him — 
Her  irritation,  anxiety,  and  demurs — Characteri:»tiv:s  of  Elizabeth — Her  habit 
of  s^'earing — Discrimination  of  character — Her  patronage  of  Drake — Her  letter 
to  2!>ir  Eilward  ^Stafford — Second  visit  of  Anjctu  to  England— Klizalwth's  h)ving 
demeanour  to  him— 'Her  ladies  oppose  tlie  marriage — Eli7.al>eth's  fondnes!!>  for 
Anjou — ^Accompanies  him  part  of  his  journey  homewards — Her  love-verses — 
Regrets  for  his  loss — Her  interview  with  Kdinund  Cainpian — Her  letter  to 
Burleigh — Her  maids  of  honour — Her  illegitimate  brother.  Sir  J.  Perrot — His 
insolent  speeches  regarding  her — She  refu:ses  to  sign  his  death-warrant — Her 
cruel  usage  of  Ireland. 

Elizabbtu^s  real  greatness  was  as  a  peace-sovereign;  she  was  formed 
and  fitted  for  domestic  goTemment,  and  her  admirable  talents  for  sta 
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tisiics  would  have  exUblislieil  a  gnlden  age  in  Gng'land,  if  nhe  bad  bra 
coniented  lo  employ  her  energies  whnliy  as  a  civilizer.  Her  forfigi 
WBfB  were  a  series  of  expensive  bluaders.  injarious  lo  commerce,  lilllt 
conducive  [o  the  military  glxry  of  the  realm,  aod  atlenileU  wiili  a  aeii- 
lice  of  the  flower  of  ilie  English  chivalr)'.  if  she  hnd  noi  inierfcrml  in 
the  quarrels  between  other  sovereigns  and  (heir  subjects,  there  woniil 
liBve  beea  no  necessity  fur  the  impusitinn  of  repeated  property Ibxps  «b 
,  lo  defray  the  expensea  of  the  needless  wars  in  which  ha 


nay  the  pensions  of  the  SvulHi 
1  of  English  gniJ,  and  btiiguiltd 
III  their  queen — an  oiBce  which 
internal  discord  on  her  malok 
di^iu.  and  sullied  the  brighineM 

1  should  be  compelled  to  turn 
id  female  sovereign,  miiling  os 
subjects,  blende*}  with  those  of 

iVLih  scliuol  dl'  indiislry.  to  d-^pict 
r  racks  and  gibbi;13,  and  all  the  horrible 


rrrioked  policy  entangled  hf^r-  ■nd  > 
patriots,  who  devoured  s( 
her  into  the  ungracious  < 
eni&iled  upwards  of  eight 
planted  the  tirst  thorns  i. 
'  of  her  annals  with  sEains  < 

Alas !  thai  the  biogiaf 
from  (he  lovelr  picture  i 
the  labours  of  the  child. .„ 
the  lilile  Flemish  refugees  in  tr 
her  presidmg,  like  Atropos,  ove 
panoply  of  religious  and  political  tyranny. 

Sooji  after  Elizabeth's  return  from  her  Kentish  progress,  the  following 
strange  circumstance  occurred  ;  a  crazy  fatiatic,  named  Peter  Biirohet, 
having  persuaded  himself,  by  the  misapplication  of  certain  Scripture 
.  texts,  that  i(  was  lawful  in  kill  all  who  opposetl  (he  gospel — that  is  to 
say,  those  who  look  a  different  view  of  church  government  from  (he 
furious  sect  to  which  he  belonged  —  wounded  the  famous  naval  com- 
mander,  Hawkins,  with  his  dagger,  mistaking  him  for  Sir  Christopher 
Hution,  whom  he  intended  to  despatch  as  an  enemy  of  the  Puritans. 
The  queen  was  so  much  incensed  at  (his  outrage,  tha(  she  ordered  jus- 
tice to  be  done  on  Burchel,  in  (he  summary  way  of  martial  law,'  and 
directed  her  secretary  to  bring  the  commission  to  her  sfier  dinner  for 
her  signahjre.  Sussex,  her  lord  chamlierlain,  wrote  in  great  haste  to 
Burleigh,  to  apprise  him  of  her  majesty's  intention;  and  that  he  and  all 
her  lords  in  waiting,  were  in  cons(erna(ion  at  the  royal  mandate.  -  VVluil 
will  become  of  this  act  after  dinner,"  says  he,  "your  lordship  shall  heir 
to-nighl."'  Her  prudent  counsellora  succeeded,  tinally,  in  convincing 
her  majesty,  that  the  ceremony  of  a  trial  was  necessary  before  an  Eng- 
lishman could  be  executed  for  any  offence  whatsoever.  It  appears 
almost  incredible  that  Elizabeth,  after  reigning  sixteen  years,  should  re- 
quite lo  be  enlightened  on  this  point ;  and  to  be  informed  [hat  martial 
law  was  only  used  in  limes  of  open  rebellion.' 

The  (error  of  the  plague  was  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
persons  in  the  sixieenlh  century,  at  every  instance  of  sudden  death. 
One  day  in  November,  1573,  queen  Elizabeth  was  conversing  with  her 
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ladies  in  her  privy  chamber,  at  Greenwich  palace,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  mother  of  the  maids  was  seized  with  illness,  and  expired  directly  in 
her  presence.  Qjueen  Elizabeth  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  circum- 
muice,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  she  left  her  palace  at  Greenwich,  and 
went  to  Westminster,  where  she  remained.' 

The  year  1 574  commenced  with  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  conrt 
of  France,  to  conclude  the  matrimonial  treaty  between  the  duke  of 
Alem^on  and  Elizabeth.  Mauvissiere  arrived  in  January,  to  woo  the 
queen  in  his  behalf,  and  tj  solicit  that  she  would  send  him  a  safe  con- 
duct to  visit  her,  and  plead  his  own  cause.  In  a  recently  discovered 
letter,  from  Elizabeth  to  Dr.  Dale,'  on  this  subject,  she  exhibits  her 
usual  caution  and  feminine  vacillation.    She  says — 

**The  French  ambassador,  sithens  the  return  of  our  servant  Randolph,  hath 
•ondrj  times  had  access  unto  us,  requiring  our  answer,  whether  we  could  allow 
of  the  coming  over  of  the  duke  of  AIen9on,  upon  the  view  of  his  portraiture, 
brought  over  by  our  said  servant" 

She  goes  on  to  state  ^  that  she  has  had  sundry  conferences  with  her 
council,  and  finds  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  might  impair  the  amity 
between  England  and  France,  if,  on  coming,  there  should  be  no  liking 
between  her  and  the  duke ;  that  she  understood,  moreover,  tliat  a  fresh 
enterprise  against  Rochelle  was  intended,  and  new  jealousy  and  mis- 
liking  conceived  in  her  subjects'  hearts  against  the  match.  That  she 
had  represented  these  things  to  the  French  ambassador,  but  ha^persisted 
ia  urging  her  to  grant  a  public  interview  to  the  prince,  which  she  had 
declined-—^  For  that,"  pursues  her  majesty — 

"We  can  be  put  in  no  comfort  by  those  that  desire  most  our  marriage,  and  are 
V'^ii  affected  to  the  crown,  who  have  seen  the  young  geiulenian,  that  there  will 
grow  any  satisfaction  of  our  persons ;  and  therefore  you  may  say,  that  if  it  were 
not  to  satisfy  the  earnest  request  of  our  good  brother  the  king,  and  the  queen, 
hii  motlier,  (whose  honourable  dealing  towards  us,  as  well  in  seeking  us  himself, 
IS  in  offering:  unto  us  l)oth  his  brethren,  wo  cannot  but  esteem  as  an  infallible 
ftrpiment  of  their  great  good  wills  towards  us,)  we  could  in  no  case  be  induced 
ai  allow  of  hid  coming,  neither  publicly  nor  privately;  for  that  we  fear,  (notwith- 
itandirtg  the  great  protestations  he  and  his  mother  make  to  the  contrary,)  that  if, 
upon  the  interview,  satisfaction  follow  not,  there  is  likely  to  ensue,  instead  of 
itraighter  amity,  disdain  and  unkindness." 

Her  majesty,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  if  none  of  these  doubts, 
that  she  has  suggested,  will  deter  monsieur  le  due  from  coming  over  in 
some  sort  of  disguise ;  then  Dale  is  to  tell  the  king  from  her,"  that  she 
wiiihes  that  the  gentleman  in  whose  company  he  may  come  over,  as 
one  of  his  followers,  may  not  be  a  person  of  such  high  rank  as  the  duke 
de  Montmorenci,  nor  accompanied  with  any  great  train ;  "  for,"  pursues 
she,  ^  if  there  follow  no  liking  between  us  after  a  view  mken  the  one  of 
the  other,  the  more  secretly  it  be  handled,  the  least  touch  will  it  be  to 
our  honours."  Elizabeth  concludes  this  amusing  piece  of  diplomatic 
coquetry,  with  a  really  kind  request,  to  be  preferred  in  her  name  to  the 
kinj  of*  France  and  queen-mother,  in  behalf  of  a  noble  protestant  lady, 
i  daughter  of  the  due  de  Montpensier,  then  an  exile  for  conscience' 

■  La.  Motlie  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  454. 

*  Communicuted  by  Francis  Worship,  Esq.,  ¥.  A..S. 
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cake,  in  Gennany,  thai  ahe  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Iste  e 
UbI  |)ant|^raph  does  Eliiabelb  hoDaur  : — 


wlio  we  lunjie,  as  welt  for  our  sskei,  lu  ilitii  liie  gonilewoDian  is  to  n 
ualo  liet  cbJIdren ;  sail  ibal  ii  i«  a  DHturaJ  vinue,  mcidonl  Ui  our  w 
fill  of  iluj>e  tliai  are  sfflicied,  wiit  »  tender  bir  caiie.  ss  by  hoi  (tkhI 
gBullewuniBo  ahBll  bis  relieved,  and  we  gcaiifiei] ;  wbich  we  sball 
requite,  at  tbe  ooosion  thali  Mrve  lu."' 

TJie  plan  suggeaied  by  Elizabeth,  fur  obtaining  a  prival 
Alen^oii,  did  not  suit  ihe  policy  of  ihe  royal  family  nf  Frai 
obJMM  it  was  (u  induce  her  to  cuniinil  lierself  irrevocably  in  tl 
tion.  Charles  IX.  offered  to  come  to  the  opposite  eonai  r 
ostensibly  for  the  bene^i  of  hia  health,  bringing  his  brother  ii 
whom  be  would  send  ofer  as  a  wooer,  in  grand  stale,  to  Don 
queen  Elizabeth  should  come  to  meet  him.  This  plan  Elinl 
ediy  declined,  as  too  decided  a  step,  towards  a  suitor,  lo  be  i 
maid.  Tbe  truth  was,  she  meant  lo  receive  persoiiallv,  all  tl 
and  flatteries  of  a  new  lover,  without  in  any  way  committing 
pubhc  upiniou.  To  this  end,  she  proposed  that  Aleni;on  s 
over  from  tbe  coast  of  Picardy,  to  lord  Cohliam's  seat,  near  < 
from  whence  he  was  to  take  barge  privately,  and  land  it  tlie  v 
of  Greenwich  palace,  where  she  would  be  ready  to  welcome 
all  the  delights  her  private  household  could  alford.' 

This  fine  scheme  was  cut  short  by  the  discovery  of  a  pol 
Spiracy,  of  which  the  hopeful  youth  Alenyun  was  found  lo  bi 
The  quartan  ague  of  Charles  IX.  was,  in  reality,  a  fatal  con 
and  all  his  people  perceived  thai  he  was  dropping  into  the  gra 
^on,  seeing  that  the  next  heir,  his  brother,  Henry,  king  of  Pi 
absent,  began  to  intrigue  with  the  proiestant  leaders  to  be  plai 
throne  of  Francej  which  plot  being  discovered  by  his  mothe 
Henry  king  of  Navarre,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of 

Aleni^on  basely  betrayed  his  allies,  la  .Mule  and  Corronna: 
whole  protesiant  interest,  to  make  peace  with  his  own  fami 
suspicion  existed  that  queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  at  the  boti 
plot.  However  this  might  be,  its  discovery  entirely  broke  o£ 
riage  treaiy  between  the  mature  queen,  and  the  iII-co]iditi< 
Alen^on,  for  Catherine  Je  Medicis  causud  Lu  .Mothe  to  ask 
"  whether  ahe  had  recuived  so  ill  an  impression  of  her  eon 
would  not  go  on  with  the  marriage  treaty  r'" 

To  which  Elizabedi  replied,  "  1  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  as  I 
of  a  prince,  who  thinks  so  well  of  me,  but  1  must  tell  you  ■ 
that  1  will  not  take  a  husband  with  irons  on  his  feet."  * 

'  ArdiimloBia.  vol.  «viii.,  p,  303—398, 

•  De^pBiolics  of  La  Mollie  Feiielun,  vol.  \i..  p.  56,  83,  98, 

•Tliey^  were  soon  aOer  eiecuied,  to  tbe  great  displeasure  of  Blizabi 

•All  ibe  Proienftnu  ileapised  Alen^oii  as  an  uniiiiiicipled   betraye 

family;  but  lie  appears  to  bave  been  in  eaiiiest  when  lie  desired,  bjr  II 
It  bis  eldai  biolti«i,  Hcdij. 
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He  was  released  on  this  hint,  and  used  by  Elizabeth  as  a  ready  too] 
for  embarrassing  the  government  of  his  brother,  as  the  head  of  a  middle 
pvty. 

One  of  thope  dialognes,  often  narrated  in  ambassadors'  despatches  at 
Aai  era.  took  place  between  the  virgin  queen  and  La  Mothe,  after  the 
desih  of  Charles  IX.  The  af&irs  of  the  new  king,  Henry  111.,  then 
ibaent  in  Poland,  were  in  an  awkward  predicament;  and  his  faithful 
imhasnador,  fearful  lest  her  majesty  of  England  might  retain  some  spite- 
fol  reminiscences  of  the  uncivil  mode  in  which  Henrv  had,  when  (hike 

m 

of  Anjou,  broken  off  his  marriage  with  her,  ventured  to  deprecate  her 
vnih,  by  saying,  that  ^^a  cloud  had  a  little  passed  between  hi?  new 
wvereign  and  her,  which  he  hoped  would  not  cast  any  blight  on  their 
alliance.^ 

The  queen,  who  wore  mourning  for  her  good  brother,  Cliarles  IX., 
aad  had  not  only  ^  composed  her  face  very  strongly  to  grief  and  dtilour," 
bat  had  let  a  tear  fkW  on  her  black  dress,  answered  this  speech  by  throw- 
ing oat  a  hint,  that  another  marriage  proposal  from  him  was  not  alto- 
fcther  aneipected  by  her  courtiers.  ^  The  cloud  you  speak  of,''  she 
aid,  to  the  ambassador,  ^  has  wholly  passed  by,  and  many  other  tilings 
hare  intervened,  which  have  made  me  forget  all  the  past ;  indeed,  it  was 
bat  yesterday,  that  one  of  my  people  observed  to  me,  ^  that  I  had  made 
a  diAiculty  of  espousing  Henry,  because  he  was  not  a  king ;  he  was  at 
pment  doubly  king,'  therefore  I  ought  to  be  content.'  I  replied,^'  con- 
Uooed  queen  Elizabeth,  ^  that  Henry  III.  had  always  been  right  royal, 
but  that  a  matter  more  high  than  crowns  had  parted  us ;  even  religion, 
which  had  often  made  crowned  heads  renounce  the  world  altngethor,  in 
order  to  follow  God,  and  that  neither  I,  nor  the  king  ought  to  repine  at 
what  thev  had  done."' 

This  would  have  been  a  most  respectable  version  of  the  af&ir,  if  it 
had  been  true;  but,  of  course,  no  one  disputed  the  turn  the  queen  chose 
u>  give  to  the  rupture  of  this  absurd  marriage  treaty,  which,  notwith- 
ttuding  all  she  said  regarding  religion,  she  was  desirous  of  renewing. 

Whether  from  a  spirit  of  mischief,  or  from  a  downright  blundering 
want  of  tact,  inexcusable  in  a  queen,  who  intermeddled  so  restlessly  in 
pablic  aliurs,  Catherine  de  Medicis  wrote  to  queen  Elizaheth,  a  letter  of 
apology  for  her  son's  former  rudeness;  and  this  force<l  the  English 
queen  to  remember  most  unwillingly  all  impertinences  past,  which  she 
had  very  prudently  forgotten.  The  discussion  of  this  malapropos  apo- 
lofv,  occurred  in  July,  1574,  at  a  suite  audience,  when  the  Fiench  am- 
bassador deiivereii  to  the  maiden  majesty  of  England,  the  first  creclentiala 
addressed  to  her  by  Henry  III.,  as  king  of  France.  Her  demeanour, 
when  she  took  the  packet,  was  a  part  got  up  with  her  usual  study  of 
nage  efiecu'  First,  on  opening  it,  she  threw  her  eyes  on  the  signa- 
ture, and  heaved  an  audible  sigh,  at  finding  Charles  no  longer ;  she 
^Q  observed  very  graciously,  ^Mhat  it  was  now  a  Henrt  that  she 
iband  there;''  and  she  read  at  length,  very  curiously,  the  said  letter. 

'Of  Fnnce  by  inheritance,  nn<I  of  Poland  by  elrctiun.     Ho  ran  nwny  from  tb» 
P^W  when  he  flucceetled  u>  the  French  crown,  to  their  infinite  ilhli^lmlion. 
•U  Mothe  Fenelon.  vol  vi.  pp.  159,  160.  *\Uv\.,  V-  ^^• 
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Whai  she  fnund  therein,  is  not  Mated,  but 
wtre  original  en')Ugh,  "  She  was  not."  she  saiiJ,  *•  exactly  a  lio 
)'et  site  allowfcl  she  had  the  tern pemnieiit,  and  whs  the  issue  of  the 
and  tlial  nFCordingly  as  the  king  of  France  behaved  piacubly  to  hi 
he  should  liiid  h«r  soli  and  tractable,  as  he  cnuhl  desire;  but  if  he 
rough,  she  should  lake  the  trouble  to  be  as  rude  and  oflensire  as  pa«*i 
This  prelude  was  a  Utile  ominous,  and  Elizabeth  be^au  to  i;iTe  I 
hints  of  a  cireumsiance,  which  would  probably  interrupt  the  harr 


-eceived  fraiu  queen  Catherine,  an 
;  declared  he  was  thoroughly  ag 
coming;  howerer,  he  be^n  to 
ion,  and  read  on  till  he  came  U 
ologiaed  for  her  son's  giddineaa, 
-■jesly,  and  hoped  that  she  wouli 
Ht  accounL"  The  ambuaador  dec 
iioked  at  queen  Elizabeth,  but  he  sat 


between  the  two  kin 

hands,  ibe  letter  she  i 

aired  liim  lo  read  it  th 

and  unable  to  guess 

skipping  over  the  ci 

paragiraph,  wherein  ( 

having  miiealled  h 

bear  any  enmity  to 

"'  thai  he  stopped  tiim^  . 

baJ  nut  goi  Ker  speech  ready ;  auU  shP  tade  liiiii,  ■  yo  on,  ;iikI  linis 

letter.' ''     At  the  end,  the  execution  o(  the  count  de  Monigomer 

Huguenot  leader,  was  announced  to  Dizabeih  —  a  circumstance  i 

to  enrage  ber,  since  she  had   lon^  harbouied   him  among  the  Chi 

Islands,  whence  he  had  invaded  France  repeatedly.' 

Elizabeth  took  no  notice  of  the  catastrophe  of  her  protege  ;  but 
mented  on  the  apology  offered  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  saying, ' 
if  Henry  III.  had  miscalled  her,  she  either  did  not  know,  or  had  fc 
ten  it.  Not  that  she  had  been  well  treated  in  the  marriage  proposa. 
when  all  was  agreed  upon,  and  she  had  arranged  that  he  was  to 
the  exercise  of  his  religion  in  private,  and  she  had  sent  a  council! 
signify  her  compliance,  it  was  found  that  Henry  had  taken  a  dii 
contrary  resolution.  And  though  she  could  not  justly  blatne  hi. 
having  averted  a  marriage  with  an  old  leomiin.'  yet  she  must  once 
repeat  that  her  good  affection  and  kind  intentions  deserved  a  more 

The  poor  ambassador  could  only  reniJ 
all  the  impediments  had  proceeded  from 
willing,  his  king  had  now  been  all  her  own.^' 

This  compliment  was  graciously  taken ;  and  La  Mothe  felt  ast 
as  he  expressly  sent  word  to  France,  the  queen  of  England's  end  i 
whole  conversation  was,  to  induce  a  new  propu^l  fnuii  the  bad 
king  of  France,  which  would  now  certainly  meet  with  a  more  pre 
ous  conclusion. 

'  Cadierine  dc  Medicia  hud  neized  liim,  not  wiilioiii  cirdiimilmicei  of  irea 
anU  liutrieil  liim  in  the  block.  Thia  wait  iljo  ;)iiii<.'i]jal  ni^iMiii  u,  liirli  ilistingi 
her  socunil  lenency.  during  ihe  absence  of  lier  sen  Hi:niv  in  I'liiand.  al 
iilied  in  ii,  bocaiue  ilie   lani;e  of  MoriiBOm<-ii  Imd  flam  h.T  biislH.nd  «t  Ihi 

tion  of  Uie  dying  kinK.  he  had  for  ten  vrari  l<-d  iii~nrrc^ii.i'iig  in  Fmnre. 
'Thia  was  one  of  the  plirusi  lor  wb'cl>  Caiberiiie  dc  .Medina  liad  apoh 
Mi  oScioasSj. 
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Hiabeth  finished  the  discussion  by  calling  Leicester;  he  came  and 
lelt  before  her,  and  soon  after  she  rose  and  withdrew.  Her  ezpecta- 
Mi  of  a  new  ofier  from  Henry  HI.  was  useless,  that  monarch  had  fallen 
lore  on  his  homeward  journey  from  Poland,  with  Louise  of  Lorraine, 
pretty,  but  portionless  princess  of  his  own  age,  and  he  married  her  at 
8  coronation,  in  the  ensuing  February  ;  to  the  infinite  indignation  of 
liabeth,  which  she  displayed  by  a  series  of  bickerings  with  the  Fiench 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  flamed  out  into  open  anger,  on  a  pro- 
xation  which  it  little  suited  her  dignity  to  notice.  Lord  North,  the 
abaeeador  whom  she  had  sent  to  congratulate  Henry  IH.  on  his  acces- 
00,  had  transmitted  home  a  series  of  reports,  which  particularly  en- 
fed  her;  affirming,  ^that  she  had  been  ridiculed  by  the  buffoons  of 
le  French  court,  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  relative 
r  Looise  of  Lorraine,  aided  by  the  queen-mother,  Catherine.  They 
id,"  he  declared,  ^moreover,  dressed  up  a  buflbou  in  the  English 
jhion,  and  called  him  in  derision,  a  tnilor  of  the  north;  but,  in  reality, 
la  bufibon  represented  king  Henry  VIH.''  Queen  Elizabeth  repeated 
11  these  stories  to  that  flower  of  politesse,  and  conciliating  compliment, 
a  Mothe,  before  her  whole  court,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  poor 
nbassador,  who  says,  ^  She  raised  her  voice  in  great  choler,  and  told 
le  so  loud,  that  all  her  ladies  and  ofHcers  couhl  hear  her  discourse ; 
dding,  with  very  gross  words,  ^  that  the  queen-mother  should  not  have 
poken  so  dishonourably,  and  in  derision  of  so  illustrious  a  prince,  as 
er  late  father,  king  Henry ;  and  that  the  said  lord  North  ought  to  have 
)ld  those,  who  were  mimicking  him,  how  the  tailors  of  France  might 
isily  remember  the  fashion  of  the  habiliments  of  this  great  king,  since 
«  bad  crossed  the  sea  more  than  once  with  warlike  ensigns  displayed, 
ad  had  some  concern  with  the  people  there.''  He  had,  she  meant  to 
iisinuate,  taken  Terrouenne  and  Boulogne  by  storm. 
The  ambassador  declared  ^^  he  would  maintain  to  the  last  sigh  of  his 
ife,''  that  mifor  North  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  tiie  kind  : 
Jt  the  queeu-mother  was  far  too  courteous  and  well-behaved  a  pruicess, 
od  the  duke  of  Guise  too  finished  a  chevalier  to  say,  or  cause  to  be 
•id,  anything  which  reflected  on  the  queen  of  England,  the  dignity  of 
ler  crown,  or  the  honour  of  the  late  king  Henry,  her  father,  ^^  that  milor 
forth  had  misunderstood  the  whole,  and  was,  consequently,  a  bad 
legotiator  between  princes." '  This  brouillee  had  nearly  occasioned  a 
leclaration  of  war  between  England  and  France,  for  La  Mothc  aflirnied, 
'that  her  words  were  so  high,  that  if  the  affairs  of  his  master  had  per- 
aitted  it,  he  would  have  defied  her  to  wan  and  returned  home  instantly." 
Bot  all  lord  North's  budget  was  not  comnmnicated  to  him  at  once,  for 
10  a  subsequent  private  interview,  Elizabeth  told  La  Mothc,  ^^  how  she 
bad  heard  that  two  female  dwarfs  had  been  dressed  up  in  the  chamber 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  that  the  queen  and  her  maids  liad  excited 
iheiD  to  mimic  her  (queen  Elizabeth),  and  ever  and  anon,  thrown  in  in- 
jurious words,  to  prompt  the  vile  little  buffoons  to  a  vein  of  greater 
'Jenwon  and  mockery."  

*  DvtfpatcbeA  of  La  Moibv  Feiieiuii,  vol.  vi.,  p.  U^V. 
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\ji  Mrtthe,  in  reply,  assured  hnr,  "ihai  in  his  cerlain  knowIeilifC,  t 
q  II een-m other  of  France,  had  been  unwearied  in  pniising-  her  Englil 
iUBJeBty's  beauty  and  good  qualities  to  her  son,  the  king  of  Fniia 
wiien  he  was  duke  of  Anjou,  and  her  suitor,  and  he  roundly  laid  A 
whole  on  mi/or  Norih''8  utter  ignorance  of  the  French  tan|U(ig«,  whM 
hnd  caused  him  to  mistake  the  whole  tenour  of  what  he  deacribmlt 
This  apology  had  to  gooti  an  efleet  on  queen  Ellizabetli,  (hat  she  forti 
with  desired  to  be  excused,  '■  if,  out  of  Ignonince  of  the  French  langiMgl 

she  herself,  had  made  ur-  -' — ■— Joming  phrases  regarding  CalM 

fine  de  Medicis." 

The  tribulation  of  tht  "nibassador,  when  describing  thai 

embarrassing  scenes  wii'  i    najesty  of  England,  is  irresisttt^ 

diverting;  he  slily  rcmi  '  thai  it  was  not  the  mockery  <| 

her  father,  first  mention  "   ilf,  which  had  really  laid  boSiM 

end  swelling  at  Ihe  I  eart."     Several  interviews  unI 

place  before  the  adroit  :eeded  in  flalleriog  Elunbnh  M 

a  placable  hnmonr  again. 

Tliis  year.  Elizabeth  visiied  the  ftrcbbishop  of  Ciinterhury  al  hi^  sum 
mer  palace  at  Croydon.  The  learned  primate,  his  comptroller,  secrt 
laries,  and  chamberers,  were  at  their  wits^  ends,  where  and  how  to  fin 
sleeping  accommodation  for  her  majesty,  and  her  numerous  train  « 
ladies  and  officers  of  stale,  on  ihis  occasion.  There  is  a  piliful  noK 
signed  J.  Bowyer,  appended  to  ihe  list  of  these  illustrious  guests,  fc 
whom  suitable  dormitories  could  not  be  assigned,  in  tfhich  he  says  :-- 

■'  For  the  qupens  wailers,  I  cannot  linil  Bny  convenifm  rooina  lo  pUce  tbra 
in,  but  I  will  <to  Ihe  betx  I  i-an  lo  plnce  them  elsewhere;  bin  if  it  will  pim 
you,  sir,  Ihnl  I  do  remove  them,  the  groom*  of  Ihe  privy  chamber,  ror  Mr.  Drm] 
have  no  other  way  lo  Ibeir  cbamberi  but  lo  pau  lhroii|!h  thai  wh^re  my  M 
Oxford  ehoiiM  come.  I  cannot  then  tell  where  to  plnce  Mr.  Haiton :  and  t 
my  lady  Carewe,  there  is  no  place  with  a  chimney  for  her.  but  that  she  mm 
lay  Bbroa<l  by  Mri.  A.  Parry  and  the  rest  of  the  privy  chamber.  For  Mr?,  She 
ton,  there  are  no  rooms  with  a  cliimney;  I  shall  stay  one  rhnmber  wiihoiit  k 
her.     Here  is  as  much  as  I  am  able  to  do  in  this  liouse.     From  Croyilon."' 

Elizabeth  and  her  court  went  in  progress  to  Worcester,  August  18ll 
1574.  and  remained  till  the  '^Olh.  While  there,  she  made  a  grant  a 
free-bench  to  the  widows  of  the  city,  by  which  they  were  empowere 
lo  a  life  interest  in  the  properly  of  their  deceased  husbands,  in  defiane 
of  creditors,  or  any  other  claimants.*  On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  aflt 
listening  very  graciously  to  the  welcome  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  town  oratoi 
she  checked  her  horse  opposite  Si.  Nicholas'  church,  to  look  at  th 
Btruclure;  on  which  her  loval  lieges  shouted,  "God  save  your  grace! 
and  she.  throwing  up  her  cap,  with  a  heartiness  that  did  her  honon 
responded,  "And  I  say,  God  bless  yon  all,  my  good  people!"* 

From  Worcester  she  proceeded  to  Brislol,  where  she  was  enlertains 
with  pageants  of  a  martial  and  allegorical  character,  and  inspired  a  gKi 
deal  of  adulatory  poetry.  On  her  way  from  Bristol,  she  honourfi 
Katharine  Parr's  nephew,  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  visit,  and  wi 
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MfoificenUy  entertained  by  him  and  his  countess,  the  learned  and 
imiable  sister  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  several  days  at  Wilton  house, 
^hile  there,  she  hunted  the  deer  in  Clarendon  park  with  greyhounds. 

The  same  year,  a  piivate  marriage  was  made  between  lord  Charles 
iieooz  and  the  daughter  of  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury.  As  the  bride- 
iroom  stood  next  to  his  mother,  after  Maiy  Stuart  and  her  son,  in  the 
Mtnral  order  of  the  regal  succession,  Elizabeth  was  much  oflended  at 
lis  presuming  to  marry,  and,  as  a  token  of  her  displeasure,  committed 
loth  the  intriguing  mothers,  the  countess  of  Lenox  and  her  of  Shrews- 
mry,  to  prison.  They  made  their  peace  by  laying  the  blame  of  what 
lad  happened  on  the  captive  queen  of  Scots. 

Even  Burleigh  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  irritation  of  temper,  which 
be  jealousy  of  Elizabeth^s  disposition  induced  at  this  crisis.  He  had 
wen  to  Buxton,  which  had  just  become  a  fashionable  place  of  resort 
br  gouty  and  rheumatic  sufferers,  the  queen  of  Scots  having  derived 
lone  benefit  from  her  visits  to  that  place.  Elizabeth  took  great  ofience 
It  her  premier  choosing  to  resort  to  the  same  place,  although  his  mala- 
bes  were  of  the  kind  for  which  its  waters  were  esteemed  so  efficacious. 
ile  writes,  in  a  pitiful  strain,  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of  the  rating  he 
nd  received  for  this  offence: — ^^Her  majesty  did  conceive  that  my 
leing  there  was  by  means  of  your  lordship  and  lady  Shrewsbury,  to 
nter  into  intelligence  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  at  my  return  to  her 
sajesty^s  (Elizabeth)  presence,  1  had  very  sharp  reproofs  for  my  going 
jf>  Buxton,  with  plain  charging  me  for  favouring  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
iat  in  so  earnest  a  sort  as  I  never  looked  for,  knowing  my  integrity  to 
ler  majesty .''  Thus  all  in  turn  drank  of  the  poisoned  chalice  their 
)wn  injustice  had  brewed,  and  the  captive  was  scarcely  more  wretched 
hui  mutual  doubts  and  recriminating  suspicions  made  the  powerful  sove- 
«ign,  her  prime  minister,  and  the  great  noble  who  played  the  gaoler  to 
ihe  oppressed  lady. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  heartburnings,  one  Corker,  a  malcontent 
dbaplain  belonging  to  the  lord  Shrewsbury,  ran  away  to  court,  and  re- 
iWaied,  with  many  additions  of  liis  own,  all  the  on  dits  he  could  gather 
U  Sheffield  castle  regarding  queen  Elizabeth,  to  her  great  indignation, 
b  the  correspondence  and  controversy  concerningr  these  grievances,  an 
inecdote  presents  itself,  which  is  illustrative  of  Elizabeth's  character, 
it  is  related  by  Shrewsbury  to  Walsingham,  in  the  course  of  his  expla- 
ittions  "  touching  that  viper  Corker."  *'  It  pleased  the  queen's  majesty 
iQiabeth)  to  send  me  word  that  she  did  not  condemn  mc  for  anything, 
nviug  for  certain  conversations  her  highness  had  vouchsafed  unto  me, 
*bich  I  had  disclosed  to  him.  The  iruili  is,  it  pleaded  her  majesty 
once,  upon  some  occasion,  to  tell  me  how  wonderfully  God  had  pre- 
Krved  her  from  her  enemies.  Once  on  a  time,  having  notice  of  a  man 
who  had  undertaken  to  execute  mischief  to  her  sacred  person,  his  sta- 
tue and  some  scars  of  his  fare  being  described  to  her,  she  happened,  as 
■be  was  in  progress,  amongst  a  multitude  of  others,  to  discover  that 
BMo;  yet  not  being  alarmed  at  the  view  of  him,  she  called  my  lord  of 
l^ester,  and  showed  that  man  to  him  ;  he  was  apprehended,  and  found 
to  he  the  same.    Now  this  wicked  serpent,  Corker^  ad(\ed^  vViqlV  «L^\.ex  \%  • 
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latin^  this  incident,  1  sboiili]  infer  and  say, '  that  lier  majestj'  tlia 
Ijerseir  a  goddeea,  ihal  coultl  not  be  lunched  by  the  hani)  oT  n 
whereas  1  never  uttered  sucii  a  thing,  neither  a  whii  more  than  hei 
jesiy's  own  sacred  mouth  pronirunced  to  me;  the  which  I  uit«n 
him  as  a  proof  of  God's  raeiciful  providence  over  her.  and  that  falil 
dilion  proceeded  only  out  of  his  most  wicked  head  and  perilous  u 
lion  \  and  yet  ibis  did  so  sink  into  her  majesty ^s  conceit  against  in 
]  verily  think  it  hath  been  the  cause  of  her  indignation  ;  but  I  hul 
beeeech  her  majesiy  to  Iwhold  me  with  the  siveet  eyes  of  her  con 
aioN,  thai  i  may  either  piuic  uiyself  clear  and  guiltless,  ot  else  b 
ever  rejected  as  a  castaway." ' 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1575  found  Elizabeth  in  ht^  ( 
humour;  siie  received  the  congraiu  la  lions  and  compliments  of  mooi 
de  la  Molhe  on  the  new  year's  day  very  graciously.  aUribaling  ihl 
cent  misunders landing  with  llie  royal  family  of  France  to  ihe  mi« 
caused  by  lord  North's  ignorance  of  the  Franch  language.  Sha 
pleased  lo  add,  "  thai  the  trouble  in  which  hia  encellencv  had  rerai 
aince  Iheir  last  conference,  recalled  to  her  mind  the  distress  in  w 
she  herself  was  plunged  when  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  in  conseqn 
of  some  misconceived  words  regarding  her,  had  caused  her  to  bt 
amined  in  the  Tower."'  Elizabeth  was  certainly  fond  of  recurrii 
that  epoch  of  her  life,  hut  her  allusions,  as  in  the  above  instance,  n 
tend  to  mystify  than  elucidate  the  true  cause  of  her  imprisonment. 

The  ambassador,  perceiving  thai  this  confidential  remark  was  inte 
as  an  extension  of  ihe  olive  branch,  adroitly  look  the  opporiunil 
presenting  lo  Elizabeth,  as  a  new  year's  gifi  from  the  queen  of  Sec 
very  elegant  head~dres8  of  nel-work,  wrought  by  her  own  hand  vcr 
licately,  likewise  the  collar,  cufis,  and  other  little  pieces  en  suile 
which  queen  Elizabeth  received  amiably,  and  admired  esccedtngly. 
the  course  of  the  spring,  La  Molhe  brought  her  another  gift  of  I 
night-caps,  worked  by  the  hand  of  her  prisoner;  but  a  demur 
place  regarding  ihe  nighl-caps,  and  they  were  for  a  lime  left  on 
hands  of  llie  ambassador;  for  Elizabeth  declared.  "  that  great  coa 
lions  and  jealousies  had  laken  place  in  the  privy  council,  because 
had  accepted  the  gifts  of  the  queen  of  Scots."  Finally,  she  acce 
the  night-raps,*  with  this  characteristic  speech  lo  La  Molhe : — 

^Tell  the  queen  of  Scots  that  I  am  older  than  she  is,  and  when 
pie  arrive  at  my  age,  they  take  all  they  can  get  wiih  both  hands, 
only  give  with  their  little  finger."  On  this  ma\im,  though  jocosel} 
presseil,  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  acted  all  her  life. 

Her  mnjesiy  incurred  some  personal  danger,  in  consequence  of  a 
ahe  paid   to  ihe  countess  of  Pembroke,  who  was  dangerously  ill 

'  Loelfics  II  lustra  I  ions.  '  Despaiohes  of  La  Moilie  Fenf  Ion,  vol.  vi,  p. 

•'Ihe  iiiiiiiiiable  Cervantes  niBkeiSaiiclio  lament  the  loia  of  "tbri-e  niuUi- 
worili  Uiree  rnyal  titLea. '      Surely  tliese  nifUt  caps,  worked  by  one  queen 

Tcign  ill  history,  niHile  tlie  eubject  o{  national  jeoloas.CA  in  a  privy  c^imcil, 
4ifan  antbaSJador's  neBOliation  and  despatch  to  his  king,  rauld  noi  be  wotlh 
Iban  tlmsK  of  Sancho,  but  as  jet  ibe;  ^iiiie  ittA,\iecii«<^uatly  celebrated. 
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winter.  The  queen  went  by  the  silent  highway  of  the  Thames  to  the 
cvl  of  Pembroke's  house  in  the  Strand.  The  last  time,  it  was  ten  at 
Bight  ere  the  royal  guest  departed,  and  that  in  so  dense  a  fog,  that  divers 
of  the  boats  and  barges  in  the  royal  cortege  lost  their  way,  and  landed 
it  wrong  places.' 

When  queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  ITT.  with 
Louise  of  Lorraine,  a  revival  of  her  anger  regarding  the  afiair  of  the  two 
dwarfs  took  place,  and  the  unfortunate  French  ambassador  was  forced 
to  go  over  all  the  explanations,  excuses,  and  compliments,  with  which 
he  had  been  so  sorely  troubled  in  the  preceding  autumn.  At  last,  she 
forced  mn  autograph  letter  on  this  ridiculous  subject  from  Henry  HI., 
aad  then  she  condescended  to  observe,  ^^  that,  as  to  the  two  dwarfs,  she 
aDowed  the  affiiir  had  been  ill  interpreted  by  lord  North — indeed,  she 
kid  since  been  told,  that  they  were  very  pretty  ones,  and  very  properly 
dressed,  and  she  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  them ;  and  if  the  queen- 
Bother  would  send  her  one  of  them  as  a  present,'  she  should  receive  it 
ii  a  great  kindness."  How  she  would  have  welcomed  and  treated  the 
pert  pigmy,  who  was  suspected  of  mimicking  her  dress  and  manners,  is 
a  point  that  cannot  be  ascertained,  for  Catherine  sent  her  no  such  pre- 
sent, and  it  is  probable  she  spoke  but  in  mockery,  being  secretly  in  a 
bitter  rage  at  certain  intelligence,  which  had  reached  her  of  the  royal 
iaptials  in  France. 

Henry  III.  had  fully  determined  that  Elizabeth  should  have  no  official 
btimation  of  his  nuptials  till  they  had  taken  place,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  indefatigable  activity  with  which  she  marred  all  matches,  within 
the  reach  of  her  influence.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  was  troubled  in  spirit 
bow  the  tidings  were  to  be  broken  to  her,  for  she  was  prepared  to  re- 
lent as  a  high  affront  the  silence  of  the  royal  family  of  France  on  the 
lobject.  "  Sire,"  wrote  La  Mothe,*  "  in  order  that  the  queen  of  Eng- 
knd  might  not  guess  that  you  would  not  communicate  tiie  tidings  of 
your  marriage,  till  after  the  event,  I  declared  it  was  not  your  fault, 
neither  that  of  the  queen  your  mother,  but  1  laid  all  on  the  laziness  of 
the  couriers.  It  was  all,"  he  added,  ^^  done  in  haste,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  queen  your  mother,  to  whose  better  judgment  you  had  snb- 
miued  your  will,  having  previously  known  the  princess  of  Lorraine, 
•od  that  both  you  and  the  queen-mother  had  carefully  contemplated  at 
leisure  her  person,  and  the  fine  and  excellent  qualities  with  which  God 
had  endowed  her^ — all  which  you  preferred  to  any  other  kind  of  advan- 
tage in  marriage ;  and  that  you  hoped  her  majesty  of  England  would, 
according  to  the  devoir  of  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  rejoice  with  you." 

Queen  Elizabeth  interrupted  a  panegyric  on  the  houses  of  Guise  and 
Lonaine,  to  which  the  new  queen  belonged,  by  suddenly  observing, 
*^  that  for  many  days,  and  much  sooner  than  the  ambassador,  she  had 
beard  all  about  the  wedding;  likewise,  many  comments  that  people 
Bade  on  the  match.  Some  of  these  were  very  curious,  as  to  what  had 
ftoved  the  queen-mother  to  procure  for  herself  such  a  daughter-in-law. 


'Mitrdin's  State  Paiiers. 

'De»patcbe5  of  La  Motbe  Fenelon,  vol  vi ,  p.  388.  *  1\V\A.,  y-  -^^  '•^ 
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Olhers  talked  rery  loudly  of  the  Tavour  tliis  new  queen  meant  Lo  ask  oT 
her  liusband,  which  was  lo  make  an  enterprise  for  the  bberalion  of  lh« 
queen  of  Scots,  lier  relative ;  and  noiwjihatandiiig  all  the  perfections  of 
the  newly  married  queen,  she  coulil  not  help  wishing  that  the  king  of 
Ftanre  had  made  his  election  in  some  oiher  family  than  that  inimical 
hou»ie  of  Guiae,  which  had  always  made  war  on  her,  and  mulesied  her; 
and,  ninreover,  she  knew  well  that  this  wedlock  IbrmeJ  one  of  ilie 
secret  ariiclea  of  cardiual  de  L, 
had  not  considered  her  satis 
should  she  consider  his  intere  ase." 

The  French  ambassador  rem  le  was  sure  nothing  had  moved 

bis  royal  master  to  the  marri  j  the  instances  of  his  mother, 

and  the  contemplation  of  e-  id  desirable  an  object  as  the 

qiieei),  now  his  bride ;  that  t  ;o  was  great  enough  lo  many, 

without  goitig  questing  all  c  to  make  an  inlereeted  msidi; 

snd^  as  for  alliances,  that  ui  .ouse  of  Lorraine,  Guise,  and 

VaudemonI  sirengllieiied  him  in  nis  r-niii  more  llian  any  he  could  make. 
As  for  all  the  intelligence  she  had  heard,  it  came  from  those  who,  being 
bad  Frenchmen,  could  never  become  good  or  true  Englishmen." 

EUi'zabeih,  who  seldom  sustained  a  high  tone,  if  answered  with  spirit, 
assured  the  ambassador  she  had  heard  her  tidings  from  Spaniards,  and 
she  closed  the  conversation  by  apologising,  prnvokingly,  '^  for  the 
thanksgivings  the  French  Protestants  had  presumed  to  put  up  in  their 
church  in  London  for  the  signal  defeat  marshal  de  Damville,  the  Hugue- 
not leader,  had  given  the  new  king  of  France  in  Languedoc,  the  roval 
army  having  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  all  the  artillery  in  that  province 
taken  ;  but  she  had  given  ihem  no  leave  lo  rejoice,  and,  if  diey  did  il 
again,  she  would  drive  them  all  outj"  and,  with  this  gracious  intinia- 
lion,  the  conference  closed. 

On  the  Bih  of  February,  parliament  met,  and  another  tremendous  pro- 
perty lax  was  imposed  on  the  people,  although  it  was  a  year  of  dearth. 
Elizabeth  composed  a  long  classical  and  meuiphorical  speech,  or  rather 
essay,  on  the  difficulties  of  her  position  as  a  female  sovereign,  to  be  Je- 
tivered  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  ;  but  she  did  not 
open  the  house  in  person,  and  some  doubts  have  been  eniertaiaed 
whether  this  singular  composiiion  was  used.  She  sent  a  copy  of  h  lo 
her  godson,  Harrington,  with  this  interesting  note  addressed  to  him- 
»elf:— 

"  Boy  Jatt, — I  have  made  h  clerk  wriie  fair  my  poor  words  for  thine  use,  u 

in  thy  hours  o(  leisure,  and  play  widi  them,  till  they  enter  ihine  uTiileriSniling; 
•o  Shalt  Ihoii  lieteafliT.  perciiance,  find  some  EUOit  iiuita  ihuieor.  when  ihy  foJ- 
modiei  19  out  of  remeni  lira  nee ;  and  I  do  this  becnuao  thy  fadier  was  ready  to 
lerve  and  love  us  in  trouble  and  ibnill."  ' 

Harrington's  delightful  letters  are  full  of  chnracterislic  records  of  his 
royal  godmother,  whom  he  dearly  loves,  although  he  cannot  resist  re- 
ating  many  whimsical  traits,  both  of  her  violence,  cunning,  and  vaniiv. 


widi  imiiy  encominiDs  on  her  Tiitiieflf  with  now  and  then, 
niita,  few  and  &r  between,"  a  feet  illuatratiTe  of  noble  feel- 
higfaneaa^"  eays  he,  ^  was  wont  to  aooth  her  raffled  temper 
g  eierj  morning,  when  she  had  been  stirred  to  passion  at 
,  or  other  matters  had  overthrown  her  gracious  disposition. 
ich  admire  Seneca^s  wholesome  advisings  when  the  bouPm 
m  away,  and  I  saw  much  of  her  translating  thereof. 
Kit  men  and  best  counsellors  were  oft  sore  troubled  to  know 
matters  of  state,  so  covertly  did  she  pass  her  judgment,  as 
save  all  to  their  discreet  management ;  and  when  the  busi- 
n  to  better  advantage,  she  did  most  cunningly  commit  the 
to  her  own  honour  and  understanding ;  but  when  sught  fell 
f  to  her  will  and  intent,  the  council  were  in  great  strait  to 
r  own  acting  and  not  blemish  the  queen's  good  judgment 
wise  men  did  oft  lack  more  wisdom,  and  the  lord  treasurer 
would  oft  shed  a  plenty  of  tears  on  any  miscarriage,  well- 
le  difficult  part  was  not  so  much  to  mend  the  matter  itsdf^ 
resa's  humour,  and  yet  did  he  most  share  her  fevour  and 
md  to  his  opinion  she  would  ofttime  submit  her  own  plea* 
it  matters.  She  did  keep  him  till  late  at  night  in  discoursing 
then  call  out  another  at  his  departure,  and  try  the  depth  of 
ler  sometime. 

gham  had  his  turn,  and  each  displayed  his  wit  in  private. 
TOW,  every  one  did  come  forth  in  her  presence,  and  discourse 
id  if  any  dissembled  with  her,  or  stood  not  well  to  her  ad- 
>re,  she  did  not  let  it  go  unheeded,  and  sometimes  not  un- 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  wont  to  say,  ^  the  queen  did  fish 
louls,  and  had  so  sweet  a  bait  tiiat  no  one  could  escape  her 

ii,  I  am  sure  her  speech  was  such  as  none  could  refuse  to 
It  in,  when  frowardness  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  I  have 
mile,  in  sooth,  with  great  semblance  of  good  liking  to  all 
1  cause  every  one  to  open  his  most  inward  thought  to  her, 
I  sudden  she  would  ponder  in  private  on  what  had  passed, 
I  all  their  opinions,  and  draw  them  out  as  occasion  required, 
me  disprove  to  their  faces  what  had  been  delivered  a  month 
ence,  she  knew  every  one's  part,  and  by  thus  ^  fishing,'  as 
d,  ^she  caught  many  poor  fish  who  little  know  what  snare 
r  them.' 

now  tell  you  more  of  her  majesty's  discretion  and  wouder- 
>  those  about  her,  touching  their  minds  and  opinions.  She 
sk  the  ladies  around  her  chamber,  ^  if  they  loved  to  think  of 
and  the  wise  ones  did  conceal  well  their  liking  thereto,  know- 
xn's  judgment  in  this  matter. 

itthew  Arundel's  fair  cousin,  not  knowing  so  deeply  as  her 
If  asked  one  day  hereof,  and  simply  said,  ^  she  had  thought 
It  marriage,  if  her  father  did  consent  to  the  man  she  loved.' 
I  honest,  iYaith  !'  said  the  queen  ;  '  I  will  sue  for  you  to  your 
which  the  damsel  was  well  pleased  \  and  wU«ii  W  W3sx«t^ 


■ir  Rnbrrt  Arandrl,  ram*  U>  rnuri,  tlit  qoimo  qDmiaiird  hini'  iboiit  hb' 
il*iig titer'*  mnrriaxn,  and  pmwril  him  In  |;J«o  ennaimt,  if  llw  m^h  wn* 
(HbccivL  Sir  Robert,  loarh  Miimwhoil,  aiil.  •  be  arret  had  ItennI  tia 
(kiighier  had  Itkin);  lu  aay  tnaa.  bul  Ite  wimiU  givs  tm  eoineat  la  vhtf. 
was  in(>«i  plea«iii|t  to  her  biflinaM'a  will  tod  i^i ic«.'  *Tlu«l  I  will  dft 
the  r«et,*  Mith  ilie  qne«n.  Tti*  h^  «nw  csIM  ia,  wd  lold  bjr  ihr 
qiirrn, '  that  her  ftthfr  h>d  givan  hi*  tnt  eonanil.' 

"  '  1'hro,'  rrplW  the  ■unftle  girl, '  1  atialt  be  bappy,  and  pleaaa  jranr 

■■  *  So  thou  sliali  1  but  not  1(1  be  a  ho\.  and  nuirry  T  raid  llie  iguMa ; 
*  I  liave  bis  eoiiwdl  givco  to  nic,  aod  I  vnw  ihuu  Bhall  itcf«r  fift  U  im 
thy  poMieBMoa.  Sin  go  to  thy  hiiMiisaa ;  I  mw  ilaoa  an  ■  bold  ma  W 
own  thy  foiiliahnciui  an  rndily.* "  * 

liairinpon  xtuilicd  titn  anienra  of  courtinr-entfk  vonr  tNnpl^,  ind  Iim 
left  llio  rollowiiiK  amiutai;  note  an  llie  method  in  wkidi  il  w«*  inart 
Hpedienl  to  prrler  a  petiuon  to  qmntn  Elinbeth: 

^  I  (iiutt  go  ill  HD  earl.v  honr,  befoi*  her  hiRhoasa  halh  apeckl  maiua 
brought  to  counitel  on.  I  iDDat  fo  befora  iha  bratklMthit  oovmt  «• 
pUrvd.  and  ctniid  uncorcrod  a>  h*r  htghnaM  eomath  forth  hitr  chambar; 
ihini  knnri,  and  My.  *  God  Hire  rnur  majistr !  I  crave  ynur  car  *i  whai 
hour  may  luit  fur  your  aervaut  lu  oieei  your  ble«wd  eanatctanetP 
Thus  will  1  iitiiii  hor  Jatoiu  lu  the  uubluiv- 
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^  On  Sunday  (April  last),^'  pursues  our  courtly  gossip,  ^  my  lord  of 
London  preached  to  ihe  queen^s  majesty,  and  seemed  to  touch  on  the 
nnity  of  decking  the  body  too  finely.  Her  majesty  told  the  ladies, 
^  that  if  the  bishop  held  more  discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit 
him  for  hearen,  but  he  should  walk  thither  without  a  staff,  and  leave 
bis  mantle  behind  him.''  Perchance,  the  bishop  hath  never  sought 
(seen)  her  highnesses  wardrobe,  or  he  would  have  choi^en  another  text,'^ 
•lirewdly  observes  Harrington,  by  way  of  comment  on  this  characteristic 
anecdote  of  his  royal  godmother. 

The  general  style  of  Elizabeth's  dress  and  ornaments  may  be  ascer 
tiined  by  the  new  year's  gifts  presented  to  her,  as  recorded  in  her  elabo- 
rate wardrobe  rolls.  Every  imaginable  article  of  dress  and  ornamenl 
were  brought  by  her  courtiers  and  the  persous  of  her  household.  AU 
met  with  acceptance,  from  the  richest  jewels  to  such  articles  as  gloves, 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  night^rails  (or  night-dresses),  and  night-caps ;  of 
the  last  article  of  attire,  the  following  description  remains.  Mrs.  Crop- 
loo's  gift  was  ^a  night  coif  of  cambric,  cut  work  and  spangles,  with 
forehead-cloth,  and  a  night  border  of  cut  work,  edged  with  bone  lace." 
Another  present,  ofiered  by  the  wife  of  Julio,  one  of  the  court  phy- 
licians,  was  ^  a  cushion-cloth,  and  a  pillow  case  of  cambric,  wrought 
viih  black  silk."  In  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  favourite  em- 
Lroidery  appears  to  have  been  of  black  silk  on  while  cambric;  a  strange 
(ireak  of  fashion,  since  it  is  dilEcult  to  imagine  how  the  whiteness  of  the 
cambric  could  be  renewed  without  ruining  the  work.  Mistress  Twist, 
rourt-Iaundress,  made  a  singular  present  to  her  royal  mistress,  being 
three  handkerchiefs,  of  black  Spanish  work,  edged  with  a  bone  lace  of 
Venice  gold,  and  four  tooth  cloths  of  coarse  Holland,  wrought  with  black 
filk,  and  edged  with  bone  lace'  of  silver  and  black  silk. 

A  present  from  Mrs.  Amy  Shelton,  a  kinswoman  on  the  Boleyn  side 
of  royalty,  consisted  of  six  handkerchiefs  of  cambric,  edged  with  passa- 
ment  of  gold  and  silver.  Mrs.  Montague,  the  silk  woman,  brought  a 
pair  of  sleeves,  of  cambric  wrought  with  roses  and  buds  of  black  silk. 
Mrs.  Huggins,  six  handkerchiefs  of  various  sorts,  one  worked  with 
monr-coloured  silk;  the  others,  with  silk  of  various  colours.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  that  darling  of  chivalry,  presented  to  his  liege  lady  a 
fmock,  of  cambric,  the  sleeves  and  collar  wrought  with  black  silk  work, 
and  edged  with  a  small  bone  lace  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  suite  of  n\f& 
of  cutwork,  flourished  with  gold  and  silver,  and  set  with  spangles,  con- 
taining four  ounces  of  gold.  This  garment  seems  to  have  been,  in 
reality,  a  species  of  gown,  shaped  like  the  ancient  Saxon  tunic,  worn 
utill  by  wagoners  aud  Kentish  peasants,  called  a  smock-frock.  Sir 
Philip's  friend,  Fulk  Greville,  presented  the  queen  with  another  of  these 
robes,  being  ^  a  smock  made  of  cambric,  wrought  about  the  collar  and 
•leeves  with  Spanish  work  of  roses  and  letters^  and  a  night-coif,  with  a 
forehead-cloth  of  the  same  work."    Probably  this  was  meant  altogether 

'Nujro  Antiqmr,  vol.  i.,  pp.  170,  171. 

'TU«  Ujiie  la^-e  of  iliat  day  was  netting  of  very  elaborate  and  delicatf*  work, 
nn'le  of  vnriou:ily  coloured  silks,  aiid  gold  and  silver  twist,  aa  well  as  of  white 
lUrtad  or  black  silk. 
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u  a  nighttlrw*,  m  note  ;  trat  l)ie  gill  oT  air  Philfp  SiAacv,  «rilh  h  ' 
*|inrig|p*  nnil  ruf&,  and  heaty  p'liJ  nnil  *ilfer  work.  cuuU  scitrcvljr  han 
belon^il  (<J  ihi!  qiirei)'*  tiiilel  a  enuchfr.  Mn,  Winffficld  preacDbil  a 
"  ni^hi-niil  of  cainliric,  wwkwl  all  over  vihh  blucl;  -lilk ;"  and  Slra. 
Carrr,  "one  Bhiwi  u(  line  eanibric,  work«d  all  uvi^r  with  itiindry  futrit, 
bcBKU,  ami  worms,  in  vilka  of  di»prB  colours,"  The  quei'ii'a  phjrtldui 
brouglit  ufleriiigii  suinewhftt  BMlniilaiiiij;  to  lliHr  vocations.  Dr.  IIuMt 
prenmied  a  poi  of  green  prewrved  giit^r  and  oisoge-ftowcw ;  Julio,  iha 
snnie.  Dr.  Buyley,  a  pot  of  gtreti  ginger,  with  riuds  of  l^rnion^.  Tht 
royal  cook,  Jolin  Siuiiliaoa,  brouclit  a  gi(t  to  the  i]ueen  of  a  (air  ■Iihc)>* 
panp,  with  SL  Ueoige  in  the  miiitl ;  and  iho  «erjmnt  of  iht^  pa»trir,  om 
ikif  pii*  of  i]uinrr«,  orangr^-  Tliere  are  in  iho  Mmn  roll»  frrrrnl  eo- 
tn«s.  from  nobliineii  an  J  dM^men  of  rank,  of  ten  pound*  in  gold  cnin, 
and  nu  offence  taken  by  lh«  *iik>>i  <|uerii  at  ihii  pccaniarv  donation.' 

The  hisliiry  of  ri>y»l  coaiiune,  when  inlei^pcnx^  wjih  charnrterintie 
Iniita  of  the  timRn  in  which  ihe  aniiqup  fashion*,  which  now  •nmra 
only  on  ihc  pictumj  canranK,  or  illuminaiffd  vellum,  wen  W(tra«  hn 
b«en  of  late  so  popular  a  iluriy  wiili  the  Ia<lics,  thai,  fnr  Ihd  itake  of  ibiil 
gentle  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  ••  Live*  of  the  (^ui^eni  of  ^iglandt^ 
a  few  more  esItnclJi  from  ibe  wardrolm  mcmorandumE  of  queeti  Kliiabuth 
may,  perhapa,  be  ventured  without  fear  of  dispkniin^  antiquarian  Mu- 
d«niit,  Biiice  ilie  aouree  wheeM  ihey  are  ilefivetl  it  only  i 
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■iglil-ctaff  So,  when  she  saw  me  after  dinner,  as  she  went  to  walk, 
ibe  gaTe  me,'' — ^pretty  playfulness  for  a  vii^n  queen  of  forty-five,— **  a 
great  filip  on  the  forehead,  and  told  my  lord  chamberlain,  who  was  the 
to  see  her,  ^  how  1  had  seen  her  that  morning,  and  how  much  she 
ashamed  thereof.' " '  Twenty  years  later,  the  luckless  Elssex  sur- 
prised her  in  the  hands  of  her  tire^woman,  and  paid  as  severe  a  penalty 
for  his  blunder,  as  the  profane  huntsman  who  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  Diana  by  his  trespass. 

Whether  Elizabeth  condescended  to  sell  her  influence  in  the  courts 
of  law,  where  matters  of  property  were  at  stake,  seems  almost  an  in- 
rarious  question  for  her  biographers  to  ask,  yet  the  family  vice  of  the 
Tndors,  covetousness,  led  her  to  receive  gifts  from  her  courtiers,  under 
circumstances  which  excite  suspicions  derogatory  to  her  character  as  a 
fmtlewoman,  and  degrading  to  her  dignity  as  a  sovereign. 

^  I  will  adventure,"  writes  Harrington,  in  confidence  to  a  friend,  ^  to 
pve  her  majesty  five  hundred  pounds  in  money,'  and  some  pretty  jewel, 
or  garment,  as  you  shall  advise,  only  praying  her  majesty  to  further  my 
mit  with  some  of  her  learned  council,  which  I  pray  you  to  find  some 
pioper  time  to  move  in.  This,  some  hold  as  a  dangerous  adventure^ 
but  five-and-twenty  manors  do  well  warrant  my  trying  it." 

Whether  the  money  was  rejected  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  that  the 
jewel  was  accepted,  certainly  appears  in  the  record  of  the  gifts  pre- 
dated to  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  beginning  of  Uiis  year  :-^ 

'^  Item,  a  heart  of  gold  garnished  with  sparks  of  rubies,  and  three  small  pearls, 
ind  a  little  round  penrl  pendant,  out  of  wliicli  lieart  goeth  a  branch  of  roses,  red 
md  white,  wherein  arc  two  small  diamonds,  three  small  rubies,  two  little 
emeralds,  and  two  small  pearls,  three  qtrs.  di.,  and  farthing  gold  weight,  given 
Ijr  Mr.  John  Harrington,  Esq."  * 

Full  of  hopes  and  fears  about  the  success  of  his  suit,  the  accom- 
plished courtier  notes  the  following  resolution  in  his  diary:  —  '^I  will 
ittend  to-morrow,  and  leave  this  little  poesy  behind  her  cushion  at  my 
departing  from  her  presence."  The  little  poesy  was  well  calculated  to 
please  a  female  monarch,  who  was,  to  the  full,  as  eager  to  tax  the  wits 
of  her  courtiers  for  compliments,  as  their  purses  for  presents,  ilarring- 
loa  was  certainly  tlie  elder  brother  of  Waller,  in  the  art  of  graceful  flat- 
itty  in  verse.     Observe  how  every  line  tells : — 

To  THE  QuEEzr'fl  Majesty. 

"For  ever  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  prince, 
You  read  a  verse  of  mine  a  little  since. 
And  so  pronounced  each  word,  and  every  letter, 
Your  gracious  reading  graced  my  verse  tlie  better. 
Sith,  tlien,  your  highness  doth  by  giA  exceeding. 
Make  what  you  read  the  better  for  your  reading; 
Let  my  poor  muse,  your  pains  thus  far  importune, 
Like  as  you  read  my  verse.--«o  read  my  fortune. 

"  From  your  highness's  saucy  godson.** 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations.  ■Harrington's  Nugte  Antiquop. 

In  Sloans  MS.  814,  quoted  in  Park's  edition  of  Nugse  Antiqusp,  by  Sir  John 
Huhngton.  froni  tlie  notes  of  which  we  learn  that  Harrington  presented  his  royal 
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Queen  Elizabeth  aflected  lo  be  displeased  with  Harrington's 
wriiirgs,  especially  ihe  "  MeiuinorphoBis  of  Ajaic,"  in  which 
the  leading  men  of  ihe  court  were  seivcely  iBshed.  » Bui, 
Kobeii  Markham,  to  ihe  imprudent  wit,  ■•  thnugh  her  highneaa 
her  (lispleaijure  in  oulward  manner,  yet  did  ahe  like  the  inarrot 
book.  ■  •  •  fiiQ  (|ueen  is  minded  (o  lake  ya 
bvour,  but  she  swearelh,  'thai  she  betie»es  you  will  make  i 
and  write  MUaemot  again  on  her,  and  all  her  eourl."  She  h 
heard  to  say, '  lh<>~  '    her  godson,  mURi  not  come  ti 

wieh  till  he  hath  ■■and  leavelh  the  laities' e porta  am 

She  did  conceive  ^  '  "ii  being  told  you  had  aimed  i 

Leicester.     I  vii^i  author  of  thai  ill  deed.     1  w 

lie  in  his  beat  jei  d  marks." 

On  the  17th  i  enerable  archbishop  fatker, 

'June  22tl,  leaa  llik  li«r  his  death,  the  horrible  ( 

corded,  by  ^towa  ilchmen,  anabapuils,  were 

SmilhlieM,  who  dieu  m  great  norror,  wilh  roaring  niiil  crying.' 
the  niarlyrologist,  to  hie  honour,  wrote  an  eloijuent  letter  to  E 
imploring  her  not  to  sully  the  annah  of  her  reign,  and  the  pr 
ihe  reformed  church,  by  burning  for  heterodoxy.  His  interces 
unavailing  to  save  the  two  wretched  foreigners  from  the  fta 
Elizabeth's  persecutions  were  afierwards  of  a  bloody  and  no 
character.  Unfortunately,  the  queen  was  an  advocate  for  tli< 
torture,  though  declared,  by  the  high  authority  of  Forlesciie,  s 
enlightened  commeuialors  on  the  constitution  of  England,  to 
Irary  to  the  law.' 

The  royal  progresses,  this  summer,  were  through  the  midla 
ties.  In  June,  Leicester  writes  to  Burleigh,  from  some  place,  ; 
to  be  Grafton,  as  follows  : — 


]y  oriiet  majesiy  s  g»>d  Jiealili 

.  wliicti,  God  be  <l,anL 

;  known  it,  ajid  fijt  lier  liking  i 

of  tli>9  houic,  1  tliink 

oft  as  wcstlier  selves.  fl,e  lia 

nil  nut  been  witl.ii)  .1 

weiL,  and  her  own  lodgings  et 

specially,     bbe  ilii-iks 

he  saiih,  if  il  hatli  beet,  five  li 

iincj  Ba  mi-tij :  I.UI  1 

The  cause  of  the  previous  lestiness,  on  the  part  of  the  qu 
alluded  to,  is  related  by  the  favourite  wilh  that  quaint  ponipoa 
leads  persons  of  small  minds  to  place  ludicrous  iinpniiance 

poefinodierwitli  gifts,  in  1574.  1577,and  !579i  but  she.  in  icturn.Eave 
WeJKllinK  ^O  ounces. 

* Umiy  lioriibie  details  will  he  found  in  Jncdiiie  a  E^say  un  the  Use  ■ 
'  Wrigbi'5  £lizabetli  and  hci  Tiioe^  vq\.  ii. 
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^Bnt,  at  her  (majeflty's)  first  coming,^'  pursues  he,  ^  being  a  manrelhius 
hot  day  at  her  coming  hither,  there  was  not  one  drop  of  good  drink  for 
ber,  so  well  was  she  provided  for,  notwithstanding  her  oft  telling  of  her 
coming  hither.  But  we  were  fain  to  send  forthwith  to  London,  and  to 
Kenilworth,  and  dirers  other  places,  where  ale  was,  her  own  here  was 
w  strong  as  there  was  no  man  able  to  drink  it ;  you  had  been  as  good 
10  have  drank  Malmsey,  and  yet  was  it  laid  in  above  three  days  before 
ber  majesty  came.  It  did  put  me  very  far  out  of  temper,  and  fdmost  all 
the  company  beside  too,  for  none  of  us  was  able  to  drink  ale  or  beer 
bere ;  since,  by  chance,  we  have  found  drink  for  her  to  her  liking,  and 
fhe  is  well  again  ;  but  I  feared  greatly,  two  or  three  days,  some  sickness 
to  have  fallen  by  reason  of  this  drink.  God  be  thanked,  she  is  now 
perfect  well  and  merry,  and,  I  think,  upon  Thursday,  come  se'nnight, 
vill  take  her  journey  to  Kenilworth,  where,  1  pray  God,  she  may  like 
ill  things  no  worse  than  she  hath  done  here." ' 

Elizabeth,  though  not  a  tea-drinking  queen,  certainly  belonged  to  the 
temperance  class,  for  she  never  took  wine,  unless  mingled,  in  equal 
pans,  with  water,  and  then  very  sparingly,  as  a  beverage  with  her 
meals ;  and  we  find,  from  the  above  letter,  that  she  was  greatly  ofifended 
ind  inconvenienced  by  the  unwonted  potency  of  the  ale  that  had  beeii 
provicieii  by  her  jolly  purveyors,  who,  probably,  judged  the  royal  taste 
bv  their  own. 

The  course  of  chronology  has  now  led  to  that  magnificent  epoch  in 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  which  tiie  genius  of  sir  Walter  Scott  has  made 
tomiliar.  And,  of  course,  the  following  narrative  will,  in  some  measure, 
be  similar  to  the  realities  of  the  splendid  romance'  of  Kenilworth,  since 
ur  Walter  Scott^s  descriptions  were  drawn  from  the  same  sources. 

^  Wri^}ii"s  Elizal)oih  ami  lior  Times,  vol.  ii. 

'I:  --.  perlinps.  drsirablc  to  jioint  out  tlie  (liscrcpancics  between  romance  and 
r»::.:iy.  in  relation  to  the  ]K);iition  of  Leicester,  at  the  crittis  of  the  vi»il  of  queen 
E  :/.4'.'vi:i  at  Kenilworth.  Amy  Ktibsart,  to  whom  he  was  publicly  married  at 
•u.-f  i-r^iri  of  Kilward  VI.,  had  lung  been  in  her  grave.  Leicester's  ))ath  to  a  royal 
r^rrlas:**.  ^ve  have  bhown  in  its  place,  had  been  cleared  of  her  within  two  years 
-:'  Ehjirabeih's  accesMon,  by  the  murder,  or  accident,  at  Cumnor  Hull.  Yet  L«?i- 
.'s'.rT  vtrsi*  eitcumbered  with  a  secret  marriage,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  bir 
'•^'3.tr*r'!<  splendid  Action,  but  with  a  hijrh-born  lady  of  the  court,  lady  Dou|;lns 
He  ward,  tkie  daughter  of  William,  lord  Howard,  the  queen's  imcle;  idin  was  tho 
7" ;  r^  lA-idow  of  lord  Sheflield.  Leicester  is  supported  to  have  married  her  pri» 
^■i'r'y.  in  167*2,  at\er  being  di>missed  as  a  public  suitor  of  the  rpieen  ;  he  had, 
*y  .'ifrf.  a  very  liand«c>mc  and  promistin};  son,  and  a  dau^hter.    The  r>on  was  ono 

>  I  '..i*f  ni05l  brilliant  geniuses  of  the  succeeding  century ;  aiul  it  is  iiiexplicabio 
i-.u-  Leicester  dared  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  mother,  whose  birth-rnnk  was  so 
ciucu  }i:gher  than  bis  own,  or  brand  this  boy  with  illegitimacy,  when  he  was 
—aii.y  desirous  of  ollspring,  and  at  the  same  time  doated  on  him.  The  scandal- 
:«T  ^Lrnnicle^  of  that  day  declare  Leicester  had  attrmjited  the  life  rif  his  second 
-  :.r:uoate  wife,  by  piii son,  about  the  time  of  the  rjui-cn's  vi^it  to  Kenilworth, 

>  4ii«e-  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Lettice  Knollys,  another  cousin  ol  the  queen, 
*  :■*  Vf  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  E>^ex,  and  mother  of  the  young  earl  of  Kssex, 
ir'Tuards  Klizabeth'H  favourite.  This  laiiy  he  niurri(>d  during  the  life  of  hi4 
.:.;i-ru(iaie  second  wife,  lady  Douglas  Howard  ;  and  the  court  used  u>  call  her 
;  .  .i*  T  rival,  the  coinitf>s  Li-ttii-c,  Lcicc>toi'?  Old  and  New  Tesluiuvnts.  It  is 
-Acw.se  caiJ,  that  the  words  of  that  exquisite  old  melody — 
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Lb  Moihe  Fenelon  gave,  ia  hU  despatches  to  hi*  own  court,  a, 
tiie  causes  that  induced  Leicester  lo  iiicur  this  extravagant  cost 
were  the  extraordinary  bene&rtions  Elizabeth  had  that  year  eh 
on  him,  for  some  importaol  emoluments  had  fallen  to  her  gill 
ehe  bestowed  oa  him,  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.  Leicester,  in 
prepared  ihia  gorgeous  entcrtaitiment  at  Kenilworih,  "  where,"  : 
Hothe,  "  he  Indged  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  forty  earls,  and 
other  principal  miiortU,  all  under  the  roof  of  liis  own  castle, 
space  of  twelve  day?  i^°  "^rsonally  invited  me,  but  my  health 
permit  me  lo  join  thi     u 

The  princely  seat  «.  ivcuilworlh  was  no  inheritance  of  ihe  «u 
raised  &mily  of  Dudley,  it  had  descended  to  Elizabeth,  from  < 
the  inost  illustrious  of  her  ancestoni,  and  she  had  granted  it 
fA>-i>uriie,  from  the  fifili  year  of  her  reign. 

The  queen  was  welcomed,  an  the  Uth  of  July,  at  Long  Ichii 
town  belonging  to  Leicester,  about  seven  miles  from  Keailwonl 
dined  under  an  immense  teni,  and,  as  s  diversion  at  the  desst 
ehown  two  of  the  rarities  of  the  country — a  fat  bov,  of  six  ye 
nearly  live  feet  high,  but  very  slupiil;  and,  to  maicli  this  pro 
monstrous  sheep  of  the  Leicestershire  breed.  In  the  atierno 
queen  then  followed  the  chase,  and  hunted  towards  Kendu-orih 
a-(ield  did  her  sport  lead  her,  that  it  was  eight  in  the  eveiiins  bel 
arrived  at  the  park  gales.  A  continual  series  ol'  pageantry  and  n 
welcomed  her  progress  through  the  park,  at  various  ijialion«. 
casllegate;  where  the  porter,  represeniing  Hercules,  ••  lall  o( 
big  of  limb,  and  stern  of  countenance,  wrapt  in  a  pall  of  silk, 
club  and  keys,  had  a  rough  speech,  'full  of  passions  in  meirt 
made  to  the  purpose,  and,  as  her  majesty  came  witliin  his  w 
burst  out  into  a  great  pang  of  impatience  :"  ' — 

Kot  one  so  sioiu  lo  siir — wliai  liarryi"g  Uave  u-e  li(L-r«  I 

"  Balow,  my  balie.  lie  slill  ami  sleep  ; 

-were  meant  as  Ihe  a<lilrps9  of  the  Torsalieii  Imly  Leiee^iier  to  ber  bov. 
LhiIjt  Shelfiehl  survived  Leicester,  ami   enaeavoiirea   tu  prove    Iiit  1 

ontcr  to  Icgiiimate  her  ton:  her  iie|iOMii..n  s.iiHe',  -Tliat  ^he  cniifaleJ 
Tia^,  owing  lo  ilie  rurioiis  threats  of  the  eati  nf  LeiieMtT.  ami  tlini  he  : 
poiwn  to  get  rill  of  her,  by  wbicli  her  Imii  all  Ml  otr."  nnotluT  a.coi 
■•tlie  vinileiioe  of  the  (xiiton  likewise  lieprived  her  ot"  lii-r  wiiis."  ."■he 
a  IhirtI  huslfliul,  Sir  R.lwnrJ  ^talford.  U-ioe-ler  left  Kenilwonb.  nml 
lanileJ   property,  to  his  son   by  tbi?   larly.     Her  Cbiitiiaii   ii.inie  uai 

rial*,  p.  H9. 

■  LaiieliBm's  Eetiiiworth,  p.  8.  Tliat  I'pli-iicliil  ilee^ription  of  the  nppi 
EliKBbe.!,,  in  Si.  Walter  f^olt's  Keiiilwortli.  u.i:;iniiie^  i,i  the  rid,  ii.indr 

«f  die  council-door. 
'Gascoigito'i  Princely  Pleasoies  ot  Xs>u\«Qrta- 
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Jfj  firieiHis,  a  porter  I,  no  puppet  here  am  placed, 
Bf  leave,  perhaps,  else  not,  while  club  and  limbe  do  last. 
A  garboil  thii,  indeed  I  What  yea,  fair  dames,  what  yeal 
What  dainty  darlings  here  1  Oh,  Giod  I  a  peerless  pearl  1 

(He  affecti  to  see  the  queen  fir  theflrai  turn.) 
No  worldly  wight,  I  doubt — some  sovereign  goddess,  sure  1 
In  &ce,  in  hand,  in  eye,  in  other  features  all, 
Yea,  beauty,  grace,  and  cheer — ^yea,  port  and  majesty, 
Shew  all  some  heavenly  peer  with  virtues  all  beset. 
Come,  come,  most  perfect  paragon,  pass  on  with  joy  and  bliss ; 
Have  here,  have  here,  both  club  and  keys,  myself,  my  ward,  I  yield, 
E'en  gates  and  all,  my  lord  himself,  submit,  and  seek  your  shield." 

The  queen  and  her  train  now  passed  through  the  gate  kept  by  this 
poetical  porter,  and  arrived  on  the  bridge,  crossing  the  beautifid  pool, 
vhich  served  as  a  moat  to  one  side  of  the  castle ;  when  a  lady  with 
two  nymphs  came  to  her  all  across  the  pool,  seeming  as  if  she  walked 
OB  the  water,  or,  according  to  Laneham,  floating  on  a  movable  illumi- 
Hled  island,  bright  blazing  with  torches.  This  personage  commenced 
a  OMtrical  description  of  the  traditions  of  Kenilworth,  written  by  one 
of  the  first  literati  of  that  day,  George  Ferrers  >-^ 

**■  I  am  the  lady  of  this  pleasant  lake, 
Who  since  the  time  of  great  king  Arthur^s  reign, 
That  here  with  royal  court  abode  did  make, 
Have  led  a  lowering  life  in  restless  pain. 
Till  now  that  this  your  third  arrival  here. 
Doth  cause  me  come  abroad  and  boldly  thus  appear. 

For  after  him  such  storms  this  castle  shook, 

By  swarming  Saxons  first  who  scourged  this  land, 

As  forth  of  this  my  Pool  I  ne'er  durst  look, 

Though  Eenelm,'  king  of  Mercia,  took  in  hand, 

As  sorrowing  to  see  it  in  deface, 

To  rear  the  ruins  up  and  fortify  this  place. 

The  earl  sir  Montfort*s*  force  gave  me  no  heart. 

Sir  Edmund  Crouchback's  state,  the  prince*s  son 

Could  not  cause  me  out  of  my  lake  to  ttart. 

Nor  Roger  Mortimer's  ruffe  who  first  begun, 

(As  Arthur's  heir,)'  to  keep  the  table  round. 

Could  not  inspire  my  heart,  or  cause  me  come  on  ground. 

Yet  still  I  will  attend  while  you're  abiding  here. 

Most  peerless  queen,  and  to  your  court  resort; 

And  as  my  love  to  Arthur  did  appear, 

It  shall  to  you  in  earnest  and  in  sport. 

Pass  on,  madame,  you  need  no  longer  stand, 

The  lake,  tlie  lodge,  the  lord,  are  yours  for  to  command." 

It  pleased  the  queen  to  thank  this  lady,  and  to  add  withal,  ^  We  had 
thought  the  lake  had  been  ours,  and  do  you  call  it  yours,  now  ?  Well, 
we  will  herein  commune  more  with  you  hereafter." 

'  Kenilworth  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  this  Saxon  saint  and  king. 

*  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  detained  Henry  III.,  his  brother, 
lad  his  nephew,  prisoners  here. 

'^  deMrent  from  Gladys,  princess  of  Wales,  representative  of  Roderio  the 
Great.     Mortimer's  ruffe  does  not  mean  an  accessory  to  his  dress,  but  the 
crowd  and  bustle  cf  big  renowned  rournament  at  Kenilworth. 
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The  frand  pHsrani  nT  ibe  wrlromp.  was  ■  lemponry  bridire  r>T^  the 
hue  riiiirt,  rrarliiii};  in  lh«  maifi  tioililintt.  twifniy  fiwt  wida,  nnil  oifvpiitv 
tun^;  gcvpn  puif  of  pilUfii  nfrrv  on  ilij*  liriilgr,  with  mrtholofrirmi 
driljpn  Klanding  bv  llirnit  nl)erin){  in  llip  qii«rn  vymbolical  |rirt«,  a*  Khn 
rodr  hrlwcrn  ifaem ;  ihu*,  on  the  Inpi  nl  ihc  fint  pair  were  latgc  nt^n, 
containiiij^  live  bjtlemi,  eurlewi.  horn-hawa.  godwils.  "■  HilH  >uch  d»nly 
bird*.  olTcred  lo  \\<ft  by  SylmiiM.  Kod  of  wi^d  fowl,"  The  nrxi  p«ii 
of  pillar!  supported  iwo  gTMl  silvef  boirh,  piled  with  apf^M,  pMra, 
cherries,  lilberls,  walniiw— d1  frrali  on  iheir  brantihc*,  Iho  giK*  of  Po- 
mona. Whml  in  eara,  oatR,  and  bnrlry,  wnvod  in  the  next  bowla.  Th« 
next  pillar,  bore  a  Kilvef  bAwl,  pilrd  with  ml  and  whiln  enipe> ;  uid 
oppniiio  wrm  two  "  gnnl  lirery  pati  of  while  vilvur,  litW  wilh  elanel 
and  while  wine,"  on  vihitii  many  In  the  queeu'ii  tmin,  fatiitiied  with  iha 
reeeni  hunting  f*rtv.  iii  one  of  the  hoiieat  July  evi>niii{H  ihal  evw  oe- 
currad  iu  England,  were  ob«arved  In  caat  \ong\an  evM.  Tlic  nmi  pwr 
of  pdlara  Riipported  sMtot  traya,  fillotl  with  ficah  f:n**,  on  whirh  laid 
tlic  (iah  of  the  sea,  and  nw«n,  with  a  rivir  god  ntnnding  bv ;  th»  iwxi 
pillnrs  lupporled  the  irophtea  of  arm*  and  nrU,  miisir  and  phync,  while 
a  poll,  in  a  cerulean  gannent,  viood  forth  and  «xpiaui«Kl  the  wbolc  (a 
her  Irarned  majesty,  in  a  airing  of  Latin  hexameters,  which  we  have  no 
intention  of  inflicting  on  otir  readers. 

So  nwinii  to  the  iaoK  coiuu  her  maiol?.  "  thai  oevec  tiilca  bm 
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of  hif  speech  with  wonderful  volubility.  At  last,  out  of  pity,  the 
queen  checked  her  horse  to  &vour  Sylvanus,  who  humbly  besought 
*  her  majesty  to  go  on ;  for  if  his  rude  speech  did  not  offend  her,  he 
could  continue  to  run  and  speak  it  for  twenty  miles,  protesting,  he  had 
lather  run  as  her  majesty's  footman  on  earUi  than  be  a  god  on  horse- 
back in  heaven.'  ^  * 

At  these  words  her  majesty  came  by  a  close  arbour,  made  all  of  holly; 
and  while  Sylvanus  pointed  to  the  same,  ^  the  principal  bush  shaked  ; 
for  therein  were  placed  both  sweet  music,  and  one  appointed  to  repre- 
sent Deep  Desire,  who  herewith  stepped  out  of  the  holly  bush,''  and 
recited  a  long  speech  to  the  queen,  tediously  studied  with  flattery. 
Then  a  concert  of  music  sounded  from  the  holly  bower,  while  Deep 
Desire  sang  a  dismal  ditty,  full  of  such  tropes,  as  ^  cramps  of  care,"  and 
*^  gripes  of  grief;"  therefore  its  quotation  may  be  very  well  spared  here. 
Sylvanus  concluded  the  mask  by  breaking  the  oak  sapling  he  used  for  a 
staff  asunder,  and  casting  it  up  in  the  air ;  but,  unfortunately,  one  end 
almost  fell  on  the  head  of  the  queen's  horse,  which  started  violently, 
and  Sylvanus,  who  was  no  other  than  the  poet  Gascoigne,  was  terribly 
akrmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  awkwardness. 

^  No  hurt — no  hurt !"  exclaimed  the  queen,  as  she  skilfully  controlled 
her  horse ;  ^  and  this  benignity  of  the  sovereign,"  continues  Laneham, 
**  we  took  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  play ;"  and  assuredly  Elizabeth 
showed  both  good  nature  and  magnanimity  in  her  reception  of  this  ac- 
cident' 

Towards  night,  on  Tuesday,  the  queen  chose  to  walk  on  foot  over 
the  bridge,  into  the  chase ;  at  her  return  she  stood  on  the  bridge,  and 
listened  to  a  delectable  concert  of  music,  from  a  barge  on  the  pool. 
The  queen  hunted  the  hart  of  forse  on  Wednesday,  in  the  chase;  the 
hart  took  to  the  pool,  where  he  was  caught  alive,  and  her  majesty 
granted  him  his  life  on  condition  that  he  ^^  lost  his  ears"  for  a  ransom. 

This  useless  cruelty,  aptly  preceded  the  bear-baiting  of  the  next  day, 
mhen  the  virgin  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  great  sort  of  ban- 
dogs, which  had  been  tied  in  the  outer  court,  let  loose  on  thirteen  bears, 
which  were  baited  in  the  inner ;  ^^  where,"  says  Laneham,  ^  there  was 
l^ucking  and  tugging,  scratching  and  biting,  and  such  an  expense  of 
blood  and  leather  between  them,  as  a  month's  licking,  I  ween,  will  not 
recover."  This  refined  diversion  took  place  in  the  daytime ;  but  the 
Thursday  evening  concluded  with  strange  and  sundry  kind  of  fireworks, 
and  discharge  of  great  guns  for  two  hours ;  and  during  this  din,  her 
majesty  was  entertained  by  an  luilian  tumbler  of  such  extraordinary 
agility  in  twistings  and  turnings,  that  the  court  considered  him  to  be 
more  of  a  sprite  than  a  man,  and  that  his  backbone  must  have  been  like 
t  lamprey,  or  made  of  a  lute-string. 

The  drought  and  heat  of  the  season  was  on  the  two  succeeding  days 
seasonably  refreshed  by  rain  and  moisture ;  the  queen,  therefore,  attended 

*  Gaficoifrne's  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth. 

*Laneham'B  Kenilworth.  (iascoigne,  who  was  the  unlucky  perpetrator  of  this 
maladroit  feat,  taken  care  not  to  record  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  Princely  Flea- 
aures  of  Kenilworth. 
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none  of  the  »howa  in  the  opon  air;  nndl  that  time  tiw  WMihar  iMd 
been  hot  and  bl&zing.  Tbe  Mcond  Sandaf  of  Eliiabeth*a  Kjonra  tt 
Kenilworth  was  Saint  Kendal  da^i  tbe  royal  Saxon  laiiil,  who  wm 
■tiurdered  at  the  Tool  of  the  DsighbouriDf  Qenl  hjlla,  and  whcMa  |«liua 
age  and  influence  waa  ones  auppoaed  to  vxleod  fkt  and  wide  oisr  tba 
midland  counties,  especially  lonnd  Kenilworth,  hia  fonnerpalKei  Tha 
new  ritual  had  not  yet  nipeneded  the  andeni  regard  at  Warwiekahin 
for  Saini  Kenelm,  and  the  whole  diatrict  wu  aaiir,  to  do  npraariooi 
honour,  at  once  to  him  ami  hia  aaeccaaor,  qoeen  Elinbeth.  Th* 
weather  again  set  in  glorioaaly  bright,  and  ererjr  one  aitandad  her  n^ 
jeaiy  to  church,  where  they  heard  '*a  (hiillul  aemum." 

In   the  aTiemoon,  a  comdy  qoiDtaiD  waa  sal  up,  and  a  aolenu  bridal 
of  a  proper  couple  waa  marMialled  in  proceaaioo  in  the  till-yard.     Tba 
hride  was  ihirty-five,  ' 
plezion,  a  brown  bay. 
mairied,  because  she  had  heard 

the  queen."  Slie  waa,  howercr,  wholly  disappoinied ;  for  her  majea^, 
who  particularly  disliked  ugly  peraona,  bestowed  all  her  atlmlioa 
on  the  CoTcnlry  play  t'oT  the  Slaoghier  of  the  Daaea,  at  Hock  lida^ 
wont  to  be  played  in  that  citj  yeatlj  without  ill  "-"tIt  of  papiatryi 
sujicfsiiiion."     A  fporl,  represenliiig 


"  nryi^f*  red-haired,  foul,  il 
y.**    lliM  amiaUa  oUecl  was  Tsrj  aiudona  to  be 
d  aha  should  oe  a  "   ' 
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Such  was  the  general  tone  of  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth, 
during  the  queen'e  risit,  which  lasted  till  July  27th.  Laneham  declares^ 
moreover,  ^  that  her  majesty,  with  her  accustomed  charity  and  mercy, 
cued  nine  persons  of  the  painful  disease  called  the  ^  king^s  evil ;'  which 
the  kings  and  qaeens  of  this  realm  without  other  medicine,  but  only  by 
touching  and  prayers,  do  cure.'' 

Among  the  duU  metrical  compliments  ofiered  in  fatiguing  provision  to 
Qiabeth,  at  Kenilworth,  there  was  one  sufficiently  absurd  to  be  amus- 
ing, espedally  as  it  contained  an  historical  allusion  to  the  queen's  rejeo- 
tioo  of  Leicetter's  addresses.  It  is  part  of  a  lengthy  dialogue,  in  which 
a  salvage  man,  clad  in  ivy,  questions  Echo  on  the  cause  of  the  unusual 
splendoars  then  enlivening  the  chase  and  domains  of  Kenilworth.  The 
English  language,  between  the  two,  was  much  tortured  by  various  quaint 
qups  and  quirks,  as  for  instance,  the  salvage  man  demanded — 

"And  who  gare  all  tliese  gifts  1     I  pray  thee,  Echo,  say,— 
Was  it  not  he  who  (bat  of  late)  this  building  here  did  lay  f 

Zdbo.— Dudley. 
SalMgr  Jfaii.-^,  Dudley  I  So  methoiigbt ;  he  gave  himself^  and  all, 
A  worthy  gift  to  be  received,  and  so  I  trust  it  shall. 

Echo.— It  shall. 
Smhage  Man, — ^What  meant  the  fiery  flaines  that  through  the  waters  flewf 
Can  no  cold  answers  quench  desire — Is  that  experience  true  V^ 

Dizabeth's  attention  was  soon  afUr  recalled,  from  the  idle  joyaunce 
of  progresses  and  pageants,  by  the  important  appeals  that  were  made  to 
ber  by  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries.  St.  Aldegonde, 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  other  deputies, 
eune  over  to  England,  to  implore  her  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  their 
•tates^  as  the  descendant  and  representative  of  their  ancient  counts, 
through  her  illustrious  ancestress,  Philippe  of  Hainault.  This  ambas- 
itde,  and  its  result,  is  briefly  summed  up  in  two  lines  by  Collins,  in  his 
CMe  to  Liberty : — 

"Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised, 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused." 

Elizabeth  was  not  prepared  to  contest  this  mighty  adjunct  to  the 
Spanish  empire  with  Philip,  and  she  replied  evasively,  oflered  publicly 
to  mediate  between  him  and  the  states,  and  privately  encouraged  the 
deputies  to  continue  their  resistance.  They  proposed  to  throw  them- 
Klves  on  the  protection  of  France,  but  from  this  step  she  earnestly  dis- 
itaded  them,  and  privately  supplied  them  with  pecuniary  aid.  She, 
also,  by  her  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  incited  him  to  coalesce 
with  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenot  party  in  France,  thus  fur- 
nishing Henry  III.  with  sufficient  employment  at  home  to  prevent  him 
from  interfering  in  the  afftiirs  of  the  states.*  The  details  of  these  strug- 
gles belong  to  general  history.  On  the  7th  of  January,  queen  Elizabeth 
finally  concluded  an  alliance,  oflensive  and  defensive,  with  the  states, 
engaging  to  assist  them  with  a  loan  of  100,000/.,  with  5000  foot  sol- 
diers, and  1000  horse.  She  soon  after  employed  Casimir,  the  brothtrr 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  proceeded  as  her  lieutenant,  with  1 2,000 

'Orotius;  Camden;  Strada 
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Gentian  anxiltBries,  to  the  low  counirics.  al  the  expmse  of  Enfflsni).' 
The  German  mercenaries  comniilieil  so  many  exr.essps,  iliat  iIik  pnnr 
Duichmen  found  iheir  friends  even  more  inlolerahle  than  their  foni,  and 
reqtiesied  lo  be  placed  under  ihe  proteciion  of  ihe  queen  of  Kn^laui)*( 
suitor,  Francis  of  Alen^on.  who  had  now  aseumed  the  liile  of  dukt>  of 
Anjou,  formerly  borne  by  hia  brother,  Henry  111. 

Elizabeth  ai  firat  regarded  (his  requisition  with  jealnus  anspicinn  u  I 
tnaiiteuvre  of  the  king  of  France,  but  there  was  no  love  beiwren  ibn 
brethren,  and  Anjou  profe»w>l  hinuplf  rl(>v(iled  to  her  interests.  I)r  tn*, 
indeed,  a  convenient  tool,  iployed  in  any  servirt!,  wh'nby 

his  own  personal  advance  •  forwardetl.     This  summer  be 

sent  an  envoy,  of  ihe  nai  ille,  to  prusecule  hii  suit,  who 

was  ac^iompanied  by  Raj  from  the  king,  bis  broihei,  lo 

second  his  solicitations.'  invoys  found  Elixabelb  al  L>oag 

Melford  hall,  in  Suflblk,  William  Cocdall,  her  taaatet  (rf 

the  Rolls,  being  the  first  who  hul  the  bonoar  of  iiBHiiac 

the  royal  traveller,  and  w..^  quaint  langua^  of  old  Chnrdi- 

yard.  the  coniemporary  hj.slorian  or  ine  eiisiern  prn^res^cs,  "  did  Jinhl 
su<-h  a  candle  lo  llie  rest  of  the  aliire,  ihai  many  w.Te  glad  bouiiliruliy 
and  I'rankly  lo  follow  the  same  example,  wilh  such  charges  as  ihe  Hhi>lc 
train  were  in  some  sort  pleased  thereat."  The  next  morning  she  rode 
from  Melford  to  Lawshall  hall,  where  she  dined  with  sir  William  Drury. 
The  royal  visit  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register,  as  occurring  .^ugwt 
5lh,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  to  the  great  rejoicing 
of  the  parish,  and  all  the  country  (hereabouts. 

Elizabeth  appears  lo  have  been  on  very  affectionate  terms  wilh  lady 
Drury,  for,  on  the  death  of  sir  William  IJrury,  who  was  slain  ten  yean 
later  io  France,  slie  addressed  to  her  the  following  friendly  letter  of  con- 
dolence, or  rather,  we  may  say,  of  kind  exposiulaiion,  on  the  excess  of 
grief  to  which  the  widow  had  abandoned  herself: — 

-Be  wellirar(,  my  Besse,  j-ou  strive  nol  wilh  Divine  ordinnnce.  nor  grudge  « 
irrcineiliable  liRtms,  lesl  you  offend  [he  bigheal  Lord,  and  do  whil  amend  fcnf 
niBrred  Ijb|i.  Heap  nol  your  liatms  where  hf  Ip  Ibere  is  none,  bui  since  you  n»/ 
not  ihal  you  would  wifh,  Uiat  you  can  enjoy  wilh  comfort  b  King  for  hit  posfr, 
and  >  queen  for  her  love,  who  leaves  not  now  to  protect  you  when  youicajt 
requires  care,  and  inindj  not  to  omil  whatever  may  be  be>i  for  you  and  youn. 

Of  a  similar  character  to  this  quaint  consolation  is  the  brief  and  piihy 
letter  of  condolence,  if  such  il  may  be  called,  addressed  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  friend,  lady  Paget,  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  lady  Crumptoo, 
which,  in  the  brief  space  ofa  few  lines,  exhibits  much  good  and  honest 
feeling.  No  one  could  come  more  tersely  to  the  poini  than  Eliiabeth, 
when  she  wrote  under  the  strong  impulse  of  anger  or  affection.  What 
can  be  more  simply  sweet  and  gracious  than  the  following  specimen 
of  familiar  language  from  the  generally  Latinized  pen  of  this  learned 
queen  :— 

"  Call  w. 
.,[  our  cor 

'£lriiJa;   (^mdcn ;  Kapin. 
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*^  mormnn  shall  be  made  of  his  plcajiing  his  will.  Let  natnre,  therefore, 
B0(  hart  herself,  but  give  place  to  the  Giver.  Though  this  lesson  be  from  a  tely 
vktr/  jet  it  is  sent  from  a  loving  soveraine.'*  * 

Bat  to  return  to  Elizabeth's  eastern  progress :  —  Her   majesty  was 
iftonished  at  the  gallant  appearance  and  brave  array  of  the  comely  Suf- 
folk squires,  who  came  to  meet  and  welcome  her  into  their  county. 
The  bachelors,  all  gaily  clad  in  white  velvet,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  those  of  graver  years,  in  black  velvet  coats  and  fair  chains, 
with  fifteen  hundred  serving  men,  all  mounted  on  horseback  —  these 
fbnned  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour,  under  the  command  of  the  high 
iberifl^  sir  William  le  Spring,  of  Lavenham,  and  attended  her  majesty  in 
her  progress  to  the  very  confines  of  their  county, — *'  a  comely  troop," 
says  Churchyard,  ^'  and  a  noble  sight  to  behold.'' 

From  Lawshall  hall,  in  the  evening,  the  queen  came  to  Hawsted  hall, 
at  present  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Cuilum,  where  there  are  several  me- 
morials and  traditions  of  her  visit,  where  it  is  said,  that  she  dropped  a 
sflver-handled  fan  into  the  moat.'  The  fans  used  by  Elizabeth  were 
made  of  feathers,  set  in  a  rich  handle,  and  in  form  resembling  a  modem 
hand-«creen.  The  following  is  the  description  of  one  of  those  graceful 
tccessories  to  the  royal  toilet,  which  was  presented  to  her  majesty  by 
sir  Francis  Drake,  as  a  new  year's  gift : — "A  fan  of  feathers,  white  and 
red,  enamelled  with  a  half-moon  of  mother  of  pearls,  within  that  a  half- 
moon  garnished  with  sparks  of  diamonds,  and  a  few  seed-pearls  on  the 
one  side;  having  her  majesty's  picture  within  it;  and  on  the  reverse  a 
device  with  a  crow  over  it."  Her  majesty  spent  ten  days  at  various 
seats  in  Suffolk,  and  having  been  received  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  by 
the  cavaliers  of  the  county,  approached  Norwich,  as  near  as  Brakenash, 
00  the  1 6th  of  August. 

At  the  western  boundary  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  which  is  a  place 
called  Harford  Bridge,  the  mayor  received  the  queen  with  a  long  Latin 
fpeech,  which  he  recited  in  a  manner  that  did  great  credit  to  the  erudition 
of  mayors  in  general.  The  purpose  of  it  was,  however,  to  offer  a  fair 
itanding  cup  of  silver,  with  a  cover,  containing  100/.  in  gold.  Lifting 
the  cover,  the  mayor  said  to  her  majesty,  ^^  Here  is  one  hundred  pounds, 
pare  gold." 

One  of  the  queen's  footmen  advanced  to  take  it,  when  the  queen  said 
to  him,  significantly,  thinking  he  might  not  have  understood  the  learned 
mavor's  Latin,  ^  Look  to  it,  there  is  a  hundred  pound." 

When  the  royal  procession  had  advanced  within  a  flight-shot  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  east  of  England,  and  in  a  spot  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  castle  of  Blancheflower,  which  stands  like  a  mural  crown 
above  the  city  of  Norwich,  a  pageant  arrested  the  attention  of  the  queen, 
representing  king  Gurgunt,  to  whom  tradition  imputes  the  building  of 
the  castle  and  the  founding  of  Cambridge  university.     King  Gurgunt 


'Mraninp  vicar  of  Christ,  in  allu.^ion  to  her  pontifical  office  of  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  she,  and  tlio  rest  of  her  establit>hment,  deemed  the 
church  univer«al :  w/y  nicnnt,  in  her  day,  liarmless  or  innocent. 

*Sloane  MS.,  vol.  i.,  41<i0.     The  original  document  is  at  Hagley. 

'Hiitory  of  Haw»tcd,  by  Sir  John  Cuilum,  Bart 
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having  explained  in  verse  liie  ancient  doings  in  Norwich,  BDOlhn 
pageant  beset  her  by  ihe  way  al  Si.  Stephen's  gales,  '•  from  whence," 
aaj-s  Ihe  annals  of  the  city,  "an  enormous  muck-hill  hat!  been  recentiy 
tenioveil  for  the  occasion."  We  will  pass  over  tlie  allegories  which 
aevenilly  "  bestowed  thtir  tediousneas"  on  the  queen,  to  arrive  at  ih« 
only  pageant  of  real  interest,  some  remnants  of  which  are  displayed  at 
Norwich  elections,  and  other  grand  occasions,  to  this  day.  This  was 
called  '■  the  Stranger's  Pager—  "  ■—■ —  "-i  show  of  queen  Philippa'B  in- 
duBlrious  Flemish  colony,  e  i  of  Elizabeth,  a  separate  and 

pectiliar  people  in  Norwic  s  a  stage,  with  seven  loonit 

actively  at  work  with  their  era ;  over  the  first,  was  wiii- 

len,  the  "  weaving  of  worsts  second,  the  "  weaving  of  ni»- 

■els,"  a  sort  of  Norwich  c  others,  Ihe  weaving  of  lace, 

and  of  fritige,  and  several  lures,  which  it  would  be  vaio 

to  seek  as  Norwich  produt  Upon  the  stage  Blood  al  ooe 

end  "  eight  small  utnRCTt-cJl  ag  worsted  yarn ;  at  ihe  otlter 

end,  as  many  knitting  of  wut,  .__  and  in  the  midst  a  pretty  boy 
stood  forth,"  and  stayed  her  majesty's  progress  with  an  address  in  verse, 
declaring,  that  in  this  ^^  small  show,  the  ciiy^s  wealth  was  seen." 

"  From  combed  wool  we  draw  this  aiender  thrend  ; 

(Shnriag  Ihl  »piii«rT.) 
From  thence  the  looms  have  dealinic  with  the  same  ; 

(Shneing  Iht  weaving  in  pngrm) 


And  thence  agnin,  in  order  do  | 

proceed 

These  leveral  «■o^t^  which  ak 

ilful  ait 

dolh  frame ; 

And 

■11  lo  drive  dame  Need  in 

m  her  a 

Our  beads  and  hands  Kigeiher  1 

laboured 

■We  I 

KJughl  before,  the  ihiogs  ll; 

we  sell. 

Thes 

e  slender  imp!,  dieir  worti 

;  doih  p, 

(5A«n>g  Ihe  tm. 

hen.  ipinnert, 

and  knillrrt) 

God', 

1  peace  and  ihine  we  hold 

,  and  ]in»per  well, 

Of  «■ 

very  mouth,  the  hands,  the 

Thus 

,  through  ihy  help  and  aid 

■er  Divine, 

Dodi 

Norwich  live,  whose  hea, 

IS  and  i 

;oods  art  ihine." 

Elizabeth  had  the  goot]  sense  to  be  particularly  pleased  with  ibi) 
pageant;  she  desired  to  examine  the  knitting  and  yarn  of  the  '■small 
women-children;"  "she  perused  ihe  looms  attentively,"  and  reiunied 
great  thanks  for  this  show. 

"A  grand  pageant  thwarted  the  entrance  of  the  market-place  from  Si- 
Stephen's   street."     Here    the   queen   was    addressed    bv   seven   female 
worthies,  among  which  were  Debora,  Judith,  Esther,  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, and  queen  Mania.'     The  last  dame  described  herself  thus : — 
"I  am  that  Mania  brighl,  who  sometime  ruled  this  land, 
As  queen,  for  ihirty<ihree  ye»tt  space,  fai  licence  al  the  hand 
Of  that  Gurguntius  king,  my  husband  s  father  <)eaT, 
Who  built  this  town  and  castle,  both,  to  make  our  homage  heiei 

'Now,  with  some  modifications,  called  Orleans  cloth;  a  pleannt  winter  drca 
if  nhtaineil  nf  real  Norwich  manufncture. 
'  The  tradition,  regarding  the  attcient  laws  instituted  by  tbis  British  quevo,  ii 
menn'oneJ  in  ihe  Iniioduction  to  iHiit  woi^.. 
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Which  lioiBaga,  mighty  queen,  accept,— the  realm  and  right  are  thine ; 
The  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword,  to  thee  we  do  resign." 

Thus  Elizabeth  was  welcomed  at  various  stations  in  Norwich  till  she 

fetched  the  cathedral,  where  she  attended  Te  Deum ;  and,  finally, 
irrived  at  the  bishop's  palace ;  where  she  sojourned  during  her  stay  at 
jTofvich. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  ^  a  very  excellent  boy,"  representing  Mer« 
cory,  was  driven  at  full  speed  through  the  city  in  a  fantastic  car,  painted 
viih  birds  and  clouds,  tlie  horses  being  dressed  out  with  wings ;  and 
Mercury  himself  appeared  in  an  azure  satin  jerkin,  and  a  mantle  of  gold 
cloth.  He  was  driven  into  the  ^'  preaching  green,"  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  queen,  looking  out  of  her  bed-chamber 
wiodoWf  beheld  him  jump  off  his  car  and  approach  the  window  in  such 
1  tort,  that  her  majesty  ^  was  seen  to  smile  at  the  boldness  of  the  boy." 
He  looked  at  the  queen  with  courage  and  audacity,  then  bowed  down 
his  head,  ^shaked  his  rod,"  and  commenced  an  unmercifully  long 
ftring  of  verses ;  but  the  fist  of  his  message  was,  ^  that  if  her  highness 
pleased  to  take  the  air  that  day,  there  were  shows  and  devices  to  be 
seen  abroad."  Unfortunately,  it  rained  hard,  and  the  queen  did  not 
▼eoture  out,  but  received  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch  church,  with  a 
goblet  of  exquisitely  wrought  silver,  worth  fifty  pounds,  presented  with 
a  speech,  which  pathetically  alluded  to  the  cruel  persecutions  perpe- 
trated by  Philip  II.  and  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands.  Norwich  was  then 
crowded  with  protestant  emigrants,  whom  this  conduct,  impolitic  as  it 
was  wicked,  had  expatriated,  with  their  ingenious  crafts  and  capital, 
from  the  Spanish  dominions. 

The  next  day,  her  majesty  was  engaged  to  hunt  in  sir  Henry  Jerning- 
ham'^s  park  at  Cottessy ;  as  she  passed  out  of  St  Bennet's  Gates,  master 
Mercury  and  all  the  heathen  deities  were  stationed  there  with  speeches, 
and  presents  of  small  value.  Among  others,  Jupiter  gave  her  a  riding 
nxJ  made  of  whale's  fin.  Venus  presented  her  witli  a  white  dove.  The 
iiitle  creature  was  so  tame,  that,  when  cast  ofif,  it  made  directly  to  the 
queen,  and  sat  before  her  all  tlie  time  as  quietly  as  if  it  listened  to  the 
speeches. 

The  queen,  and  the  French  ambassadors  who  were  in  her  train, 
(lined  on  Wednesday  with  the  young  earl  of  Surrey,  heir  of  her  victim 
the  beheaded  duke  of  Norfolk.  His  residence  was  not  at  the  famous 
duke's  palace,  in  Norwich,  now  utterly  destroyed,  but  at  a  conventual 
structure  by  the  water-side,  at  present  in  good  preservation ;  not  very 
large,  but  suitable  to  the  altered  fortunes  of  the  young  heir  of  Howard.* 

The  poet  Churchyard,  an  old  retainer  of  that  family,  was  the  person 
vho  had  arranged  aJl  the  pageants  on  this  occasion ;  ^^  and  when  her 
majesty  took  her  barge  at  my  lord  Surrey's  back-door,  he  had  pre{)ared 
a  goodly  mask  of  water-nymphs,  but  the  place  being  small  and  the  pas- 
sages narrow,  he  removed  all  his  nymphs  to  a  spot  lower  down  the 
river,  where  a  deep  hole  had  been  dug  in  the  earth  by  the  water-side, 

*  By  the  death  of  his  grandfatlier,  he  soon  oAer  took  the  titlo  of  the  earl  of 
Anmdel. 
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ani]  coTcred  with  green  canvas,  which  suddenly  openbg,  as  if  ihe 
ground  gaped,  "  first  one  nymph  was  devised  lo  pop  up,  and  make  tiie 
(]uecn  a  speech,  and  ihen  another;  and  a  very  complete  concert  tm  to 
sound  Eecretly  and  strangely  out  of  the  earth-"  Unroitunaiely.  ai  ihe 
very  moinenl  when  the  queen  passed  in  her  coach,  a  thunder  shower 
came  down  like  a  waler-spoul,  and  almost  drowned  the  water-nymphs, 
irhile  awful  bursts  of  thunder  silenced  the  underground  concert 
^Though  some  of  us  got  to  a  boat,  and  stood  up  imder  a  )fridg«  (pro- 
bably Bishop's  Bridge),  wr "  —  splashed  and  washed,  that  it   | 

was  found  greater  pastime  ti  ook  like  drowned  nils,  tlian  lo  i 

behold  ihe  besi  of  our  show  water-nymphs  were  only  greal  | 

boys,  nho  may  be  consider*  «rn  counties  almost  as  aquatic  • 

animals,  our  discomflled  p  >  commiseraiion  for  iheir  sous-  | 

ing.     But  on  the  subject  o  ,  and  on  ilie  impolicy  of  plan-  * 

uing  masks  in  England,  t  i  caprices  of  the  climate,  he  ii  ki 

positively  pathetic.    >^  Wfc  of  Ihe  loss  of  the  city  in  rel-  I 

vets,  E<i1ks,  and  cloth  of  goiu  Ithing  but  the  old  adage,  ■  ilan 

doth  purpose,  but  God  dispose.'  " 

He  contrived,  however,  a  successful  "mask  of  faeirie,''  as  llie  queen 
left  Norwich  on  the  Friday,  when  she  passed  to  sir  Koger  Wodc-house'a 
mansion  at  Kiniberley.  Elizabeth  bade  an  alTeclionate  farewell  lo  Nor-  .' 
wich ;  she  knighted  the  mayor,  and  told  him  '■  she  should  never  forget 
his  city."  "'When  on  her  journey,  she  looked  back, and  with  the  water 
10  her  eyes,  shaked  her  riding  whip,  and  said, »  Farewell,  Norwichr"' 

The  visits  of  Elizabeth  lo  private  individuals,  during  her  progresses, 
were  often  attended  with  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  and  occa- 
sionally with  evil  results  lo  her  hosts.  In  her  homeward  route  from 
her  eastern  progress  this  year,  an  incident  occurred  little  to  the  credii 
of  the  sovereign  and  her  advisers,  though  it  is  related  with  base  eiulta- 
lion  by  Richard  TopclilTe,  In  a  letter  to  the  carl  of  Shrewsburj.' 

Her  majesty  was  pleased  lo  pay  otie  of  her  self-invited  visits  lo  Euslon 
Hall,  in  SulTolk,  belonging  to  a  young  gentleman  of  ihe  ancient  houK 
of  Rookwood,  who  had  just  come  of  age.  Here  she  abode  with  her 
suite  a  whole  fortnight;  and  though  much  abuse  is  levelled  at  the  youth- 
ful owner  of  Euston  Hall,  it  seems  his  religion  was  his  only  crime, 
"This  Rookwood,"  says  Topclifle,  "is  a  papist  newly  crept  out  of  his 
wardship.  Her  majesty  was  lodged  at  his  house  at  Euston  —  fitter  for 
ihe  black-guard.'  Nevertheless,  this  gentleman  was  brought  inio  her 
majesty's  presence  by  some  device,  and  her  excellent  majesty  gave 
Rookwood  ordinary  (usual)  thanks  for  his  bad  house,  and  her  fair  hand 
lo  kiss ;  after  which  it  was  braced  at,"  whether  the  thanks  or  ihe  hand, 
it  is  diljiciilt  to  divine.  "But  my  lord  chamberlain,  nobly  and  gravelv 
understanding  that  Rookwood  was  excommunicated  for  papisirv,  calleil 
liim  before  him,  and  demanded  of  him  how  he  durst  attempt  her  roval 
presence  —  Ac,  unfil  to  accompany  any  Christian  person;"  and  adilins. 

'Loilge's  Jdiisiraiitiiia  of  Brit.  History,  vol.  ii,  pp.  119— tSl. 

'The  lower  fuDciionaiies  o£ die  palace, '*\«)  4«J.i««.i«eat  uniforms  or  liTeriM. 
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'^that  he  was  fitter  for  a  pair  of  stocks^ — ^forthwith  commanded  him  out 
of  the  court,  and  yet  to  attend  her  council's  pleasure.'^ 

This  was  a  strange  return  for  a  fortnight^s  hospitality;  for  if  the 
queen  and  her  courtiers  had  not  likeil  their  entertainment,  why  did  they 
itay  so  long?  but,  alas,  for  poor  Rook  wood !  his  guests  were  not  con-* 
lented  with  this  curious  specimen  of  their  courtly  manners.  Their  next 
proceeding  was  to  raise  an  outcry  that  some  of  their  property  had  been 
itolen  ;  and,  to  ransack  his  house  and  premises.  Unfortunate  man  !  he 
was  in  much  the  greatest  danger  of  being  robbed,  as  the  sequel  will 
ihow  ;  but  no  words,  excepting  those  of  master  Topcliffe,  can  do  jus- 
tice to  this  precious  trait  of  the  times :  ^And  to  decipher  the  gentleman 
to  the  full,  a  piece  of  plate  being  missed  in  the  house  and  searched  for, 
in  his  hay-house  was  found  such  an  image  of  our  lady,  as  for  greatness, 
lor  gayneas,  and  workmanship,  1  did  never  see  a  match ;  and  alter  a  sort 
3f  country  dance,  ended  in  her  majesty's  8igh^  the  idol  was  set  in  sight 
3f  the  people,  who  avoided.^  Her  majesty  commanded  it  to  the  Sre^ 
irhich,  in  her  sight,  by  the  country-folks,  was  quickly  done  to  her  eon- 
lenL,  and  the  unspeakable  joy  of  every  one,  but  some  one  or  two  who 
lad  sucked  the  idol's  poisoned  milk."  But  the  guests  of  the  owner  of 
Euston  Hall  had  not  yet  made  Rookwood  sufficient  returns  for  his  hos- 
;>ilality,  for  the  amiable  inditer  of  the  epistle  says,  ^  The  next  good 
lews  (but  in  account  the  highest)  her  majesty  hath  served  God  with 
peat  zeal  and  comfortable  examples,  for  by  her  council  two  notorious 
papists,  young  Rookwood  (the  master  of  Euston  Hall,  where  her  ma- 
jesty did  lie  on  Sunday,  now  a  fortnight)  and  one  Downs,  a  gentleman, 
prere  both  committed — the  one  to  the  town  prison  at  Norwich,  and  the 
other  to  the  county  prison  there,  for  obstinate  papistry ;  and  seven  more 
^tlemen  of  worship,  were  committed  to  several  houses  in  Norwich, 
IS  prisoners." 

Such  were  our  forefathers'  ideas  of  serving  God  with  ^  great  zeal  and 
comfort ;"  the  strangest  part  of  this  letter  is,  that  a  man  could  write 
jown  a  narrative  of  such  conduct,  without  perceiving  tlie  hideousness 
of  the  polemic  spirit,  that  inspired  his  exultation  in  the  incarceration  of 
in  unoffending  young  gentleman  among  felons  in  a  common  jail,  for  no 
pealer  crime  than  quiet  adherence  to  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
sducated.  Such  were  the  neglected  state  of  prison  regulations,  too,  at 
that  period,  that  only  in  the  preceding  year,  "  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  into  court  for  trial  at  Oxford,  the  noxious  atmosphere  that  clave 
\o  them  slew  the  lord-chief-justice  Bell,  the  principal  law-officers  pre- 
lenL,  and  most  of  the  jury,  as  with  a  sudden  blight."  Such  are  among 
he  records  of  the  golden  days  of  good  queen  Bess,  alttiough  the  privy 
MNincil  appears  more  chargeable  with  this  instance  of  persecution  than 
he  sovereign ;  yet,  as  the  deed  was  transacted  under  her  very  eye,  she 
annot  be  acquitted  of  having  sanctioned  the  cruel  return  that  was  made 
to  her  unfortunate  young  host  for  her  entertainment  at  Euston  Hall,  so 
true  it  is,  that^  ^  they  who  permit  oppression  share  the  crime." 

Another  instance  is  recorded  of  the  ill  consequences  that  resulted 

*u  i^  turned  from  it. 


from  one  of  Elizabeth^s  unnekome  visits,  by  Smith,  in  tiis  Lives  of  the 
Bcrkeleya,  who  stales  ''  thai  she  came  in  progress  lo  Berkeley  casUe, 
Kliai  time  Henry  lord  Berkeley,  the  then  possessor,  liad  a  stately  gania 
of  red  deer  in  the  park  adjoining,  called  the  Worthy,  whereof  Hrnry 
Lif^on  was  keeper ;  during  which  time  of  her  being  there,  audi  elaughier 
was  made,  as  twenty-seven  stags  were  slain  in  the  toils  in  one  dny,  and 
many  others  on  that  and  the  next  stolen  and  havocked ;  whereof,  when 
this  lord,  bring  then  at  Callowiten,  was  advertised,  having  much  set  hi» 
delight  in  tbis  game,  he  suddeuily  and  pasjiionalely  disparked  thai 
ground  ;  but  in  a  few  nii  ad  secret  friendly  adverlisenwnl 

&om  the  court,  thai  the  q  ..      led  bow  ilie  same  was  disparked 

by  hini)  on  repining  al  h.,  s  house  (for,  indeed,  it  wa*  nnl 

in  her  gtiiei'),  and  at  the  le  had  had  in  the  park,  adviiing 

this  lord  to  cany  a  wary  words  and  actions,  lest  ^at  eari 

(meaning  Leicester)  thai  o  her  sel  justice,  drawn  htr  to 

his  castle,  and  purpoBel>  lughter  of  his  deer,  might  ban 

a  further  plot  against  his  .  »aile,  whereto  he  had  taken  no 

small  liking,  and  aflirmed  lu  na--;  ^<j<.iu  lille  (o  the  »iamc,"  Tlie  reader 
will  scarcely  wonder  ihat,  in  many  inslaiices  cdiis jdcrable  alarm  wo.*  ex- 
perienced by  some  of  her  loyal  heges,  ai  the  idea  of  the  expensive  com- 
pliment of  a  royal  visit.  The  earl  of  Bedford  writes  thus  to  lord  Bur- 
leigh, on  the  subject — ^  I  trust  your  lordship  will  have  in  remembrance 
to  provide  and  help  that  ber  majesty's  tarrying  be  not  above  two  nighls 
and  a  day ;  for  so  long  lime  do  1  prepare.  1  pray  God  the  rooms  and 
lodgings  there  may  be  to  her  majesty's  contentation  for  the  lime." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  expensive  as  ihese  visits  were  lo  pri- 
vate individuals,  the  cost  of  them  to  the  public  treasury  was  matter  of 
deep  concern.  Even  Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  his  enemy  Sussex,  on  this 
subject,  says,  "We  all  do  what  we  can  to  persuade  her  majesty  from 
any  progress  at  all,  only  lo  keep  at  Windsor,  or  thereabouts ;  but  it  mis- 
liketh  lier  not  to  have  change  of  air."*  It  was  one  of  her  peculiariiiei, 
too,  that  she  gave  very  brief  notice  of  the  direction  tn  which  she  meant 
to  bend  her  course.  Consequendy  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  pro- 
vinces must  always  have  been  in  a  state  of  e\cilemenl  and  expeclalioo 
as  to  the  royal  movements,  when  her  majesty  gave  indications  of  an  in- 
tention of  quilting  the  metropolis.  Lord  BuckbursI,  who  had  reason  to 
expect  a  visit  from  her  majesty,  at  Lewes,  in  1577,  was  so  forestalled 
with  respect  to  provisions,  by  other  nobles  in  Sussex,  that  he  was 
obliged  lo  send  for  a  supply  from  Flanders.' 

Soon  after  Elizabeth's  return  from  ber  eastern  progress,  ihe  duke  of 
Anjou  sent  his  favourite,  monsieur  Simiers,  to  plead  his  suit  lo  her. 
This  envoy  proved  so  agreeable  to  lier  majesty,  that  she  invited  liim 
thrice  a  week  to  her  private  parties,  and  never  appeared  so  happy  as  ia 
his  company.'  The  greatest  jealousy  was  eicited  among  her  ministen 
at  the  favour  manifested  by  their  royal  mistress  to  the  insinuating 
foreigner.     They  even  suspected  that  she  confided  lo  him  ber  most 
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ugfatf .  Leicester,  infuriated  at  the  attention  her  majesty  bo- 
1  Simiers,  attributed  his  influence  to  sorcery  and  other  unhal* 
s.  It  was  quite  apparent  to  every  one  that  if  Elizabeth  had 
shed  undue  regard  for  Leicester,  she  had  conquered  her  pas* 
r  quondam  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  who  had  not  changed  her 
habits,  though  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  ventured  to  plead  the 
eicester  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  reply, 
have  recommended  the  queen  to  marry  him.  ^  Wtiat  P'  ex* 
llizabeth,  with  tenfold  of  her  father's  pride ;  '^  shall  1  so  far 
self,  as  to  prefer  a  poor  servant  of  my  own  making,  to  the  first 
,  Christendom."* 

true  that  Elizabeth  actually  gave  a  promise  of  marriage  to 
ID  the  presence  of  one  of  her  ladies,  Mrs.  Ashley  was  proba- 
itness  of  the  pliglit  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  declaration  of  her 
elings  on  the  subject  was  definitive.  Leicester  himself  had 
'  ventured  to  cross-question  his  royal  mistress  as  to  her  inteiw 
he  French  match,  and  being  deceived  by  the  subtlety  of  her 
to  the  idea  that  she  really  meant  to  wed  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
1  his  own  ambitious  hopes  at  an  end,  and  privately  married  the 
countess  of  Essex,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured.  Sim* 
ig  penetrated  this  secret,  gave  immediate  information  of  it  to 
»  as  he  suspected  that  her  regard  for  Leicester  was  the  princi* 
le  to  her  marriage  with  Anjou.*  Elizabeth  was  so  greatly  of- 
Lh  Leicester,  that  she  ordered  him  not  to  stir  from  Greenwich 
1  would  have  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  had  she  not  been  dis- 

the  earl  of  Sussex,  from  an  action  liable  to  constructions  so 
f  to  her  dignity  as  a  female  sovereign.^  Leicester,  wtio  could 
e  Simiers  for  his  interference,  has  been  accused  of  practising 
3  life,  because  one  day  when  Simiers  was  attending  her  ma- 
er  barge,  not  far  from  Greenwich,  a  gun  was  discharged  from 
uring  boat,  and  one  of  the  queen's  bargemen  was  shot  through 
irms  within  six  feet  of  the  queen's  person.  Every  one  in  the 
e  amazed,  and  the  poor  man  bled  profusely.  Elizabeth  did  not 
iresence  of  mind,  though  she  believed  the  shot  was  aimed  at 
she  took  off  her  scarf,  and  threw  it  to  the  bargeman  to  bind  up 
Is  withal,  telling  him  ^^  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  should 
It,  for  the  bullet  was  meant  for  her,  though  it  had  hit  him." 
It  admired  her  intrepidity,  but  her  future  conduct  was  still 
irable,  for  finding  when  the  man,  Thomas  Appletree,  was  put 
trial,  that  the  piece  had  gone  off  by  sheer  accident,  she  not 
oned  him,  but  interceded  with  his  master  to  retain  him  in  his 

on  this  occasion  that  Elizabeth  made  the  following  gracious 
n,  ^^  that  she  would  not  believe  anything  against  her  subjects 
g  parents  would  not  believe  of  their  children."*  She  however, 
precaution  of  declaring,  by  public  proclamation,  that  the  French 
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envoys  and  iheir  serranls  were  under  lier  royal  proieclion,  and  foAadi 
Biiy  person  from  mole.iling  lliem  on  peril  of  severe  punishment. 

The  frirolous  prelenee  of  plots  against  [lie  queen's  life  by  s'>rcery  hu 
receiiily  been  revived.  There  were  found  ai  li^litiglou,  concealed  in  lh( 
Iiouse  of  a  catholic  priest,  three  wasen  images  of  liiP  ijueeii)  and  two  of 
her  chief  councillors,  which  ii  was  said  were  intended  lo  be  npcniKvl 
upon  in  a  diabolical  manner  for  her  deslruetinn.'  Much  nt  (he  saoi* 
time  her  majesty  was  attacked  with  euch  ^evmia  loothnrlie,  thai 
nothing  could  millgaie  ■'--  "~-' —  -'■-  endured,  and  she  obwinwl  nd 
rest  either  by  night  or  ili  ins  attributed  these  suQeringi  to 

the  malign  magic  that  lia"  td  against  her.'     Her  physiciaiu 

held  a  conmltation  on  t  'y,  and  Instead  of  devising  a  re- 

medy for  her  relief,  fell  •  [>ng  themselves  on  ilie  cause  of 

her  indisposition,  and  tl  e  most  advisable  lo  use.    The 

lords  of  the  council  the  t  in  hand,  and  decided  on  aeod- 

ing  for  an  "  outlandish  e  name  of  John  Anthony  Fens- 

tu»,"  who  was  celebralei  J  agonizing  pain,  but  as  it  was  t 

perilous  thing  lo  entrust  the  sacreu  person  of  n  sovereign,  so  suspicioui 
of  plots  against  her  life  by  poison,  as  Ehzabeth,  to  the  discretion  of  i 
foreign  practitioner,  "  who  might  possibly  be  a  Jew,  or  even  a  papist," 
they  would  not  permit  him  to  see  her  majesty,  but  required  him  to  write 
his  prescription. 

Fenotus  composed  a  long  and  elaborate  Latin  letter  in  reply,'  deela> 
ing,  in  the  first  place,  his  uiiworthiness  lo  come  after  such  great  physi- 
cians, and  then  prescribing  divers  remedies,  but  with  the  intimsiioa 
*■  that  if  the  tooih  were  hollow,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  was  beS 
lo  have  it  drawn,  though  at  the  cost  of  some  short  pain.  If,  however, 
her  Majesty  could  not  bring  herself  to  submit  lo  the  nse  of  chirurgtcil 
instruments  (of  which  it  seems  he  had  heard  something  of  her  abhin^ 
rence),  then  he  advised  that  the  Juice  o(  eke! idonius  major'  might  be 
put  into  the  tooth,  and  so  slopped  with  wax,  that  none  of  it  might  touch 
the  sound  parts,  which  would  so  loosen  the  tooth,  that  in  a  short  time 
it  might  be  pulled  out  with  the  fingers,  or  the  root  of  the  said  plant 
might  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  which  would  produce  the  same  effect, 
but  concluded  by  declaring,  thai  drawing  the  tooth  was,  by  all.  esteemed 
the  safest  and  best  way."  The  courage  of  the  lion-hearted  Elizabeth 
failed  her  on  this  occasion,  and  she  ei:pressed  so  much  repugnance  to 
the  loss  of  her  looth,  combined  with  terror  of  the  pain  that  might  at- 
tend the  operation,  that  the  eloquence  of  her  whole  cabinet  could  not 
prevail  upon  her  to  undergo  it.  Aylmer,  bishop  of*London,  who  wu 
present  at  this  grave  debate,  then  stood  forth,  and  after  assuring  her  ma- 
Jesiy,  that  the  pain  was  less  than  she  apprehended,  told  her  **  that 
although  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  not  many  teeth  to  spare,  she 
should  see  a  practical  experiment  of  it  on  himself,"  and  thereupon, 
bade  the  surgeon,  who  was  in  attendance,  extract  one  of  his  teeth  in  hei 
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mijesty^s  presence,  which  encouraged  the  queen  to  submit  to  the  like 
opention.*  AAer  this  rich  incident,  some  readers  may  possibly  feel 
disposed  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  valiant  temperament  of  the  maiden 
qoeen,  of  which  more  has  been  said  than  can  be  demonstrated,  but  of 
her  pugnacity  we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  contemporary  record. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  Simiers  demanded  a  definitive  answer  from  tlie 
queen,  on  the  subject  ojf  his  master's  suit  for  her  hand,  and  she  replied, 
H  she  had  done  many  times  before  ^  that  she  could  not  decide  on  mar- 
tying  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen." 

At  this  declaration,  the  mounseer^  as  the  French  prince  was  styled  in 
Eo^nd,  acted,  for  once  in  his  life,  like  a  man  of  spirit,  and,  to  deprive 
the  royal  spinster  of  her  last  excuse  for  either  deferring  his  happiness 
or  disappointing  his  ambition,  crossed  the  seas  in  disguise,  attended  by 
ooly  two  servants,  and  unexpectedly  presenting  himself  at  the  gates  of 
Greenwich  palace,  demanded  permission  to  l^row  himself  at  ner  ma- 
jesty's feet.*  Elizabeth  was  charmed  with  the  romantic  gallanty  of  her 
yoothful  wooer.  His  ugly  nose  and  marred  complexion  were  regarded, 
even  by  her  dainty  eye,  as  trivial  defects,  so  greatly  was  she  captivated 
wiih  his  sprightliness,  his  attention,  and  his  flattery.  She  had  been 
accustomed,  from  hearing  his  personal  disadvantages  exaggerated,  by 
the  party  who  were  adverse  to  the  marriage,  to  think  of  him  as  a  ridi- 
culous, ill-favoured,  mis-shapen  urchin,  and  she  found  him  a  very  bold, 
insinuating  young  man,  and  vastly  agreeable,  in  spite  of  his  ugliness. 
He  was  the  first,  in  fact,  the  only  one,  among  Elizabeth's  numerous 
tnin  of  royal  lovers,  who  had  the  spirit  to  court  in  person,  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  advent  appears  to  have  been,  while  it  lasted,  such 
as  to  justify  the  bold  step  he  had  taken.  Elizabeth  was  guiity  of  a  few 
leader  follies  on  his  account.  In  one  of  her  wardrobe  books  we  find 
the  following  quaint  entry  of  a  toy,  evidently  devisea  ac  tnis  period : — 
^liem«  one  little  flower  of  gold,  with  a  frog  thereon,  hhd  therein  moun- 
leer,  his  phisnomye^  and  a  little  pearl  pendant." '  Queiy,  was  this  whim- 
sical conceit  a  love-token  from  the  duke  of  Alengou  to  his  royal  hcV 
ame^  and  the  frog  designed  not  as  a  ridiculous,  bui  a  sentimental  allu- 
sion to  his  country  ? 

In  tiie  course  of  a  few  days  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  so 
thoroughly  with  Elizabeth,  that  he  departed  with  the  fullest  expectations 
of  winning  the  august  bride,  for  whose  hand  the  mightiest  kings,  the 
most  distinguished  conquerors,  and  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe  had 
contended  in  vain. 

The  queen  summoned  her  council  in  the  beginning  of  October,  to 
meet  and  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  Their  first  debates  were  with  each  other,  on  the  unsuitableness 
of  an  union  between  the  parties  on  the  score  of  disparity  of  age,  as  the 
prince  was  but  twenty-three,  and  her  majesty  forty-six.  The  point 
was  discussed  with  great  freedom,  it  should  appear.  The  minutes 
remain  in  Burleigh's  hand,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  differing  privy 
councillors  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  under  the  heads  of 
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Perils  and  Remedies.  To  say  the  truth,  the  non-contents  hare  exceed* 
ingly  ilie  licsi  of  the  argument.  Amongst  these,  ihe  opinion  of  sir  Ralph 
Sadler  is  teniarkahle  tor  ila  uncouriier-like  bluniness.  The  oraculo 
aeiiiedcea  which  he  delivered,  were  as  foilows  : — "  In  years,  ihc  ijueen 
miglil  be  hia  mother.  DoublfiilnesB  of  issue,  more  than  berore — fcw 
old  maids  escape."'  Sussex  and  Hunsdon  advocated  the  marriage  a*  ■ 
measure  of  expediency  for  the  security  of  the  queen's  person  and  fo- 
vemment.  Burleigh,  in  compliance  with  her  commands,  seconded  ihni 
reasons,  but  not  honestly.  j.^ii-miiT  Hml  Hntion  did  the  same  at  finv 
but  finally  pretended  10  be  conn  strong  arguments  of  Rtomhy, 

Sadler,  Mildmay,  and  Sidnev  ■"  On  ihe  seventh,  they  waiiod 

upon  her  tn^esty  in  a  bod  ated  ^•to  be  informed  o(  her 

pleasure  on  the  subject,  and  mdeavour  to  make  lliem»rliTS 

conformable  to  it." 

TJie  queen,  who  expecte  en  famished  with  a  legitimUt 

excuse  for  following  her  o«  in  the  shape  of  a  peiiijoa  far    i 

her  to  marry,  was  surprised  ai  their  caution,  and,  bunting 

into  tears  of  anger  and  vexation,  sne  reproached  them  for  ihiir  ]i>ns 
disputations,  "a?  if  it  were  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  more  sureiv 
for  her  and  her  realm,  than  if  she  were  to  marry  and  have  a  child  of  het 
own  to  inherit,  and  so  to  continue  the  line  of  Henry  VIII."'  In  con- 
clusion, she  condemned  her  own  simplicity  in  committing  so  deliniei 
matter  to  them,  for  "  she  had  expected,"  she  said,  "  that  they  woulil 
have  unanimously  petitioned  her  to  proceed  with  the  marriage,  raihet 
than  have  made  doubt  of  it;  and  being  much  troubled,  she  requested 
them  to  leave  her  till  the  afternoon."* 

The  afternoon  found  her  majesty  very  ungraciously  disposed;  she 
used  passionate  and  bitter  vituperation  against  those  who  had  opposed 
the  match ;  she  even  endeavoured  herself  to  refute  the  objections  thai 
had  been  made  to  it  in  council,  and  she  issued  an  edict,  furbiddin?  the 
matter  to  be  touched  upon  in  the  pulpil,  by  any  preacher  whatsoever, 
Burleigh  finding  that  the  queen  was  not  to  be  crossed,  openly  compelled 
the  council  to  assume  a  semblance  of  compliance  with  her  wishes,  by 
discussing  of  the  marriage  articles  with  the  duke  of  Anjou's  procurator. 
Simiers.'  Nothing  could,  however,  be  more  unpopular  in  England  ibsD 
the  idea  of  such  a  marriage.  Was  the  lawful  heiress  of  the  crown  to  be 
immured  and  kept  in  hourly  fear  of  death  because  she  was  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  while  the  sovereign  herself,  the  defender  of  ihf 
proteslant  faith,  wilfjlly  endangered  the  stability  of  the  newly-established 
church,  by  entering  into  a  matrimonial  treaty  with  a  Roman  Catholic! 
The  inconsistency  and  want  of  moral  justice  involved  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, waa  fell  by  the  professors  of  every  varying  creed  throughout 
the  realm. 

The  queen  acknowledged,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tions of  her  subjects  against  the  marriage,  but  was  troubled  with  a  per- 
verse inclination  to  act  according  to  her  own  pleasure  in  the  mailer. 
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Deeplj  oflended  tt  the  demurs  of  her  cabinet,  the  asked  the  advice  of 
the  accompliehed  sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  office  of 
cop-bearer  to  her  majesty,  and  from  whom  she  probably  expected  to 
leceiTe  counsel  more  agreeable  to  her  apparent  wishes  on  the  subject 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  all  the  graceful  courtesy  and  elegance  of  a 
(nuihed  gentleman,  possessed  a  loAy  spirit  of  independence.  He  nerer 
eoodescended  to  practise  the  arts  of  courtier-craft ;  and  when  his  sove- 
reign asked  him  to  give  her  his  opinion  without  disguise,  he  addressed 
to  her  a  long  and  enerffetic  letter,  beginning : — ^Most  feared  and  be- 
loved, most  sweet  and  gracious  sovereign."*  After  which  honeyed 
words,  he  proceeds  to  tell  her  many  bold  truths  on  the  impolicy  of  the 


■How  tbe  haans  of  your  people"  says  he,  "will  be  galled,  if  not  aliened, 
vhen  they  shall  see  yon  take  a  husband,  a  Frenchman  and  a  papist,  in  whom 
ihs  Tery  common  people  know  this,  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  Jezabel  of  our  age 
— <hat  his  brother  made  oblation  of  his  own  sister's  marriage,  the  easier  to  make 
msssacre  of  our  brethren  in  religion.  As  long  as  he  is  monsieur  in  might,  and 
a  papist  in  profession,  he  neither  can  nor  will  greatly  shield  you;  and  if  he  grow 
to  be  king,  his  defence  will  be  like  Ajax*  shield,  which  rather  weighed  down 
than  defended  those  that  bare  it."  * 

The  queen  having  solicited  the  opinion  of  Sidney,  and,  respecting  his 
integrity,  had  the  philosophy  to  take  his  remonstrance  in  good  part ; 
bat  a  terrible  example  of  her  vengeance  had  taken  place,  during  the  visit 
of  Anjou,  on  a  luckless  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  named  Stubbs,  who 
presumed  to  write  and  publish,  at  this  crisis,  a  book  with  the  following 
quaint  title : — 

^  The  discovery  of  a  gaping  gulf,  wherein  England  is  like  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  another  French  marriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  banns,  by 
letting  her  see  the  sin  and  the  punishment  thereof." 

The  work  contained,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  series  of  fierce  vituperih- 
tions  against  the  unsuitableness  of  the  alliance,  and  the  choler  of  the 
writer  was  especially  excited  by  the  circumstance  of  monsieur  having 
paid  her  majesty  a  personal  visit,  incognito.  This,  Stubbs  denounced 
u  ^  an  unmanlike,  unprince-like,  French  kind  of  wooing.'^ 

■  This  man  (the  duke),"  says  he,  **  is  a  son  of  Henry  IL,  whose  family,  ever 
since  he  married  with  Catherine  of  Italy,  is  fatal,  ba  it  were,  to  resist  the  gospel, 
sod  have  been,  every  one  aAer  the  other,  as  a  Domitian  after  a  Nero,  &c.  Here 
is,  therefore,  an  imp  of  the  crown  of  France  to  marry  with  the  crowned  nymph 
of  England." 

An  expression  by  no  means  inelegant  or  uncomplimentary  to  the 
maiden  monarch,  now  well-stricken  in  years. 

The  book  was  prohibited,  the  whole  impression  seized  and  burned, 
and  the  author,  printer,  and  publisher,  were  all  proceeded  against  on  a 
statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  although  the  lawyers  stoutly  contended  such 
statute  was  virtually  null  and  void.  Stubbs  and  his  publisher  had, 
nevertheless,  to  endure  the  barbarous  sentence  of  the  loss  of  their  right 
hands,  which  were  smitten  off  with  a  butcher's  knife  and  mallet  in  the 
market-place  at  Westminster.    The  conduct  of  Stubbs,  at  the  most  bitter 
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moment  of  this  <ttf gosling  execution,  proves  that  the  subjecBsPj 
belli,  even  when  suftrring  from  her  Tindicltve  spirit  fur  cciai 
will,  assumed  an  eximordinary  deroiion  of  loyalty.    "  I 
savs  Camilen,  "'SlaniJing  by  John  Stitbbs,  who,  as  soon  as  his  right 
waa  0^  took  otf  his  hat  with  his  lert,  snJ  cried  aloud,  'God 
queen.'  "    He  fainted  ihe  next  momeDL    A  long  and  rigornue  ' 
meni  in  the  Tower  wa«,  nevertheless,  added  to  the  miserit 
brave,  bol  nnforlunate  genilemi 
All  this  opposilion,  howeve 
|)ause.     Elizabeth  had  fell 
the  fulminalions  oT  tlie  hi 
"  If  her  highncB!!  mean  t. 
wonder  she  so  delsyeth  it, 
(he  last,  what  may  we  lo 
France,  will  yoke  thema 
solemn  combination  so 
was,  tliat  neither  the  Fn 


of  il 


II!' ted 


Whether  she 


r.  broiioht  ihe  marriage  ne^tialion  tn  i 
Iney's  remonsttances,  and  cvM 
1(1  probably  created  misgiviDpi 
es  Hatton  to  Walsiiifl;hiun,  *- 1 
;  temporize,  and  will  leave  it  St 
t  that  tlie  pope,  with  Spain  and 
ill  revenge,  according  lo  lliM 
.ded  on  against  as."  Ths 
mibaassdor  there,  nor  her 
I  aiHcovcr  «  hal  were  her  real  inlciiiiom 
xactly  knew  them  herself  appears  lo  be 


WW   . 


e  marriage  i 


riles  Sir  George  Bowes  to  hit 
brother  Robert,  the  treasurer  of  Berwick,  "  and  her  highness  seemelh 
now  as  forward  as  ever  she  hath  been,  at  any  time  before,  and  yel  Sit 
William  Drury,  whom  you  well  know  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  that  cause, 
baving  occasion  to  ride  nnto  the  court  on  Thursday  last,  and  using 
some  speeches  upon  that  matier  to  her  majesty,  did,  with  great  reverence, 
inquire  of  her  majesty's  disposition  that  way.  who,  giving  him  a  greai 
clap  of  the  shotilder  with  her  hand,  answered,  'I  will  never  marrv; 
but  1  will  ever  bear  good  will  and  favour  to  those  who  have  liked  and 
furthered  ihfi  same.'  " '  She  meant  those  who  had  advocated  the  inai- 
riage. 

Among  the  great  events  of  this  period,  may  be  reckoned  the  death  of 
Elizabeth's  great  minister.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  my  lord  keeper.  Il  is  recorded,  that  when  the  queen 
visited  him  at  his  modest  country  residence,  she  was  pleased  to  observe 
that  his  house  was  loo  liltle  for  him.  "  Nn,  madame,"  replied  he,  ■*  yoo 
have  made  me  loo  big  for  my  house."  He  afterwards  had  the  honoof 
of  enterlaining  his  royal  mistress  in  his  stalely  mansion  of  Gorhambury, 
which  he  buill,  probably  in  consequence  of  her  remark  on  his  former 
abode.  Among  the  elaborate  dainties  which  furnished  forth  the  memorable 
banquet  for  the  maiden  monarch  and  her  court,  was  a  hog  roasted  whole, 
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funished  with  links  of  sausages,  a  queer  culinary  pun  on  the  name  of 

the  ieuned  host 

Eliabeth  one  day  asked  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  <^  what  he  thought  of  a 
Moopoly  license  she  had  granted  ?"  ^  Madam,"  he  said,  ^  if  I  must 
ipetk  the  truth,  1  will  reply  in  the  Latin  proverb, — ^  Licentia  omnes  de- 
WtionB  sumus' — we  are  all  the  worse  for  license." ' 

The  splendid  talents  of  his  son,  the  learned  and  eloquent  Francis  Ba- 
eon,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Bacon  of  Verulam,  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  wont  to  call  him  playfully,  ^^  her 
little  lord  keeper,"  and  predicted  that  he  would  one  day  become  a  dis- 
tinguished man.  He  proved,  it  is  well  known,  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
nunenlfl  of  her  reign,  a  diamond  of  unrivalled  lustre,  though  not  without 
i  flaw.  His  records  of  Elizabeth  are  among  the  most  favourable  that 
eontemporaries  have  preserved  of  her  character.  Eulogiums  from  such 
i  source  are  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  every  reader, 
efen  when  no  supporting  facts  are  given  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Elizabeth  is  indebted  for  much  of  her  posthumous  popularity  to  the 
powerful  pen  of  Bacon.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  great  advocate  for 
the  celibacy  of  his  royal  mistress. 

^  Female  reigns,"  says  he,  ^^  are  usually  eclipsed  by  marriage,  and  all 
the  glory  transferred  to  the  husband ;  while  those  queens,  who  live  single 
have  none  to  share  it  with  them.  And  this  was  more  peculiarly  the 
eise  of  queen  Elizabeth,  for  she  had  no  supporters  of  her  government, 
hot  those  of  her  own  making — no  brother,  no  uncle,  nor  any  other  of 
the  royal  family  to  partake  her  cares  and  assist  her  government.  The 
ministers  whom  she  advanced  to  places  of  trust  she  kept  so  tight  a  rein 
ipon,  and  so  dispensed  her  favours,  that  they  were  continually  solici- 
tous to  please  her,  whilst  she  ever  remained  mistress  of  herself.' 

^  Like  some  of  the  most  fortunate  monarchs,  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
Jnhus  Caesar,  and  Trajan,  she  was  childless,  and  left  no  successors  of 
her  own  issue,  and  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  children  augment 
felicity. 

*^She  had  her  outward  embellishments — a  tall  stature,  a  graceful 
ihape,  a  most  majestic  aspect  mixed  with  sweetness,  and  a  happy  state 
of  health.  Besides,  she  was  strong  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  experien- 
cing as  little  the  miseries  of  old  age  as  the  reverses  of  fortune.  To  fdl 
up  the  measure  of  her  felicity,  she  was  happy  not  only  in  her  own  per- 
son, but  also,  in  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  her  ministers  of  state.  If  it 
should  be  here  objected,  as  Cicero  did  to  Csesar,  ^  There  is  matter 
enough  to  admire,  but  I  would  gladly  see  somewhat  to  praise,'  I  answer 
that  true  admiration  is  a  superlative  degree  of  praise.  I  shall,  however, 
add  a  few  words  not  on  the  morals  and  virtues  of  this  queen,  but  only 
on  such  particulars  as  have  occasioned  some  malicious  tongues  to  tra- 
duce her.  As  to  her  religion,  she  was  pious,  moderate,  constant,  and  an 
enemy  to  novelty.  She  was  seldom  absent  from  divine  service  and 
other  duties  of  religion,  either  in  her  chapel  or  closet.  She  was  very 
conversant  in  the  Scriptures  and  writings  of  the  fathers,  especially  St 
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Augustine.  She  composed  certaiD  prayers  on  emergent  orcasiom 
AVhen  she  meiiiioned  ilic  nome  of  God,  though  in  ordinary  dj^oum 
elic  generally  added  the  tide  Crealor,  Biid  composed  her  eyes  aod  coao 
tenaace  to  an  expression  of  humility  and  reverence,  which  1  hare  divsfI 
often  observed."  This  obiervalioa  is  evidently  urged  in  conlruliiiine 
tion  lo  Elizabeth's  well-known  habit  of  profane  swearing,  in  which  stii 
outdid  her  father,  bluff  king  Hal,  from  whom  she  probably  aeqnireJ  tht 
evil  propensity.  Her  favourite  expletive  was,  however,  certainty  deiini 
from  her  first  lover,  the  '"f^  nflmi™!.  with  whom  il  was  in  fc«rfullyfe 
miliar  use,  as  those  who  jiate  Papers  collected  by  HayDH 

and  also  by  Tyiler,  mu  ut  expreaaions  which  sianle  m 

even  from  the  lips  of  lear  to  the  last  d^ce  rcvoliio| 

when  used  in  common  '  nalc,  especially  a  princess  whosi 

pieiy  is  still  a  favourite  y  writers.     In  illustration  of  Cii 

zabeih's  inconsiderate  ipeci,  we  gire  the  evidence  of  i 

coniemporary,  who  icked  nor  surprised  al  the  coaW 

manners  of  the  maic 

"  Curiosity ,"  aaya  Lora  nernen  of  Chcrbury,  "  rather  than  ambition 
brought  me  to  court,  and  as  il  was  the  manner  of  ihoae  times  for  ill 
men  to  kneel  before  (he  great  queen  Elizabeth,  who  then  reigned,  I  WK 
likewise  upon  my  kneea,  in  the  presence-chamber,  when  she  passed  b] 
to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  stopped,  ani 
swearing  her  usual  oath,  demanded,  '  Who  ir  this  ?'  Everybody  then 
present  looked  upon  me,  but  none  knew  me,  til]  sir  James  Croft,  a  pm 
eioner,  linding  the  queen  stayed,  relumed  back  and  told  who  I  was,  aK 
that  I  had  married  sir  W.  Herbert  of  St,  Gdlian's  daughter.  The  qaeM 
looked  attentively  at  me,  and  swearing  again  her  ordinary  oath,  said, 'I 
is  pity  he  married  so  young,'  and  thereupon  gave  me  her  band  lo  kia 
twice,  both  limes  gently  patting  my  cheek." 

This  license  has  been  attributed  to  the  grossness  of  the  age.  Th« 
age  produced  the  daughters  and  grandaughters  of  air  Thomas  More 
Katharine  Parr,  lady  Jane  Grey,  "  Sidney's  sister,"  and  many  other  spot 
less  examples  of  female  purity  and  refinement ;  and  for  the  honour  a 
the  ladies  of  the  ISth  century,  it  jnay  be  presumed  that  the  use  of  oalb 
was  It  characteristic  of  Elizabeth,  rather  than  of  her  times. 

"As  to  what  was  reported,"  continues  lord  Bacon,  "  that  she  was  tl 
together  so  unmindful  of  mortality,  as  not  to  bear  the  mention  of  dead 
or  old  age,  il  is  absolutely  false ;  for  several  years  before  her  death,  sb> 
would  often  facetiously  call  herself  '  the  old  woman,'  and  disconr* 
about  what  epitaph  she  would  like,  adding  '  that  she  was  no  lover  a 
pompous  titles,  but  only  desired  that  her  name  niight  be  recorded  in  \ 
fine  or  two,  which  should  briefly  express  her  name,  her  virginity,  th 
years  of  her  reign,  the  reformation  of  religion  under  it,  and  her  preser 
vaiion  of  peace.'  Il  is  true,  that  in  the  llower  of  her  age,  being  impor 
tuned  to  declare  her  successor,  she  answered,  'that  she  could  by  m 
means  endure  a  shroud  to  be  held  before  her  eyes  while  she  was  living. 
And  yet  some  time  before  her  death,  when  she  was  pensive,  and  probt 
biy  medilating  on  her  mortality,  a  person  familiar  with  her,  observinj 
that  Berenl  great  offices  were  iftc&nv,  u\&  Vwd  b«ea  kept  so  too  long 
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the  roM  up  hastily^  and  said,  with  unusual  wannth — ^  That  she  was 
tmn  her  place  would  not  long  be  vacant.'  She  hated  vice,  and  studied 
to  preserve  an  honourable  fame.  Thus,  for  example,  having  once  or- 
dered a  despatch  to  be  written  to  her  ambassador,  which  he  was  to  com- 
■■nioite  privately  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
her  aecreUiry  bad  inserted  a  compliment  for  the  ambassador  to  use,  im- 
portiiig,  ^  That  they  were  two  queens,  from  whose  experience  in  the  arts 
of  government,  no  less  was  expected  than  of  the  greatest  kings ;'  queen 
Elinbeth  could  not  bear  the  comparison,  but  forlMide  it  to  be  sent,  ob- 
KTving,  ^  She  used  very  different  arts  of  government  from  tlie  queen- 
■lother  of  France.'  The  commendation  that  best  pleased  her  was,  if 
■ay  one  declared  that  she  would  have  been  distinguished  by  her  virtues 
md  abilities  if  her  station  had  been  in  private  life,  so  unwilling  was  she 
10  owe  her  distin  tion  merely  to  her  royal  station.  To  speak  the  truth," 
putaes  this  eloquent  eulogist,  '^  the  only  proper  encomiast  of  this  prin- 
eess  is  time,  which,  during  the  ages  it  has  run,  never  produced  her  like 
lor  the  government  of  a  kingdom." ' 

Elnabeth's  regnal  talents  were  shown  in  the  acuteness  of  her  percep- 
tive powers,  and  the  unerring  discrimination  with  which  she  selected 
her  ministers  and  great  law  officers,  and  in  some  instances  converted 
those  into  loyal  servants  who  might  have  turned  their  abilities  to  her 
annoyance.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the  Elgerton  family,  that  she  was  once 
in  court  when  Thomas  Egerton,  a  distinguished  barrister,  was  pleading 
•gainsc  the  crown  side,  in  some  action  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
She  was  so  much  struck  with  his  eloquence  and  professional  skill,  that 
she  exclaimed,  ^  By  my  troth,  he  shall  never  plea  j  against  me  again." 
She  immediately  appointed  him  queen's  counsel — in  modern  parlance, 
give  him  a  silk  gown ;  he  attained  the  dignities  of  solicitor-general  and 
lord-keeper  in  her  reign.' 

In  the  spring  of  1580,  the  queen  thought  proper  to  check  the  pre- 
somptnoas  disposition  of  her  subjects  to  emulate  the  height  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  royal  ruff,  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  her 
CDstmne,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  parliament,  empowering  certain 
officials  to  stand  at  corners  of  the  streets,  armed  with  shears,  for  the 
porpoee  of  clipping  all  rufis  that  exceeded  the  size  prescribed  by  this 
droli  sumptuary  law,  and  also  to  shorten  the  rapiers  of  all  gentlemen, 
who  persisted  in  wearing  them  of  an  unsuitable  length. 

Daring  the  progress  of  this  forcible  reformation  in  the  dimensions  of 
mfib  and  rapiers,  the  French  ambassador,  Mauvissiere,  chancing  to  recreate 
himself  with  a  morning  ride  in  Smithfield,  was  stopped  at  the  Bars  by 
the  officers  who  sat  there  to  cut  swords,  who  insisted  on  shortening  his 
rapier,  which  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  recent  statute.'  To 
impogn  the  taste  of  a  Frenchman  in  any  matter  connected  with  his 
dress,  is  attacking  him  on  a  point  of  peculiar  importance ;  but  for  the 
downiah  officials  of  Smithfield  Bars  to  presume  to  make  a  forcible  alte- 
lation  in  the  costume  of  the  man,  who  represented  the  whole  majesty 

'  Baeoo't  Apothegms.   ^  '  Life  of  Egerton,  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge wmter. 
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ol  Fmnce,  whs  an  ontni^  not  to  be  endured,  even  by  the  veteran  ■!•(» 
man,  itlauvJMiere  de  CaHlflnau.  He  drew  bis  ihri^atenecl  rapier,  inttai 
of  surrendering  it  lo  the  dishonouring  ahears  of  the  otficera,  ajul  sleralr 
aloud  on  ihe  defensive,  and  bul  for  the  seasonable  inlerpoaiiitm  of  Ion 
Henry  Seymour,  who  luckily  was  likewise  uking  the  air  in  Smiih&U 
and  hastened  to  rescue  the  iusulleil  Bmbassadoc  from  the  hamla  of  lb 
executive  powers,  evil  consequenrea  might  have  followed.  MauviMtcn 
compleiined  lo  the  qneen,  nnd  ber  majesty  greatly  censnred  the  ofBool 
for  iheir  want  of  discrimination-  in  mii'nipiing  lo  clip  bo  higlily  pmv 
leged  a  pprso'v 

At  the  same  lime  thai  Elizabeth  niui  nu  actively  employed  in  relimck 


jxtraordinary  de* 
had  a  most  singular  purchas 
horses,  to  draw  her  coarh. 
with  their  manes  and  Itiile  i 
whnse  jsword  poinU  and  n 
that  ilie  flaming  orange  mauc 


frills. 
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s  year  the  qneen  took  the  alarm  ai  (he  rapid  ii 
tropnlix,  and  prohihi'ed  any  new  dwelling-house  to  be  built  within  thrN 
thousand  paces  of  the  gales  of  London,  upon  pain  of  imprisonmeai, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  materials  brought  fur  the  erection  of  such  edilice. 
and  forbade  any  one  to  have  more  than  one  family  in  a  house.  The 
latter  clause  in  this  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  regulation  might  h»M 
been  called,  an  act  for  the  suppression  of  lodgings. 

In  November,  the  celebrated  navigator,  Francis  Drake,  returned  fron 
his  great  voyage  of  discovery  round  (he  globe;  and,  in  the  following 
spring,  ihe  queen  did  him  the  honour  of  going  on  board  his  ship  ii 
Deplford,  where  she  pariook  of  a  collation,  knighted  him,  and  consented 
to  share  the  golden  fruits  of  his  succeeding;  adventures.  As  some  of 
Drake's  enterprises  were  of  a  decidedly  piratical  character,  and  atieniled 
with  circumstances  nf  plunder  and  cruelty  to  the  infant  colonies  of 
Spain,  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  in  sanctioning  his  deeds,  is  doubtful;  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  it  appears  unjustifiable.  The  English  nobler,  to 
whom  Drake  offered  costly  presents  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  refused  to 
accept  them ;  "  which,"  says  Camden,  '^  angered  him  exceedingly,  as  i> 
implied  an  intimation  that  they  had  not  been  honourablv  acquired." 
The  Spanish  court  demanded  restitution  of  the  spoils,  but  in  v 
Drake  commenced  his  career  in 
nor,  who  finally  bequeathed  lo  h 
foun<!aiion  of  his  fortunes. 

After  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  hia  sovereign. 
he  assumed  the  heraldic  device  of  three  wiverns,  the  family  coal  of  ■'ir 
Bernard  Drake,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  house  of  that  name. 
Sir  Bernard  Drake,  who  disclaimed  all  alUnily  with  the  creslless  stoct 
from  which  his  valiant  namesake  sprang,  considered  this  a  great  piec 


s  the  apprenlici 

s  little  barque,  which  p 
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of  impertinence,  and,  the  first  time  he  met  him,  gave  him  a  box  on  the 
cars,  and  demanded,  ^  by  what  ri^ht  he  had  presumed  to  assume  his 
frmily  anns  ?^  Sir  Francis  took  the  blow  patiently,  and  explained  that 
be  had  assumed  the  wiverns  as  the  general  device  of  the  name  of 
Drake.  Sir  Bernard  fiercely  rejoined,  ^^  that  he  was  the  only  Drake 
who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  wiverns,''  adding  a  contemptuous  allusion 
to  the  origin  of  the  new  knight,  and   his  folly  in  pretending  to  any 


Sir  Francis  appealed  to  the  queen,  who  told  him^  ^^  that  he  had  earned 
better  arms  for  himself,  which  he  should  bear  by  her  especial  favour." 
She  accordingly  gave  him  an  elaborate  shield,  charged,  among  other  de- 
vices, with  a  ship,  in  the  shrouds  of  which  a  wivern  was  hanging  up  by 
the  heels,  intended  as  a  retaliation  of  the  indignity  which  had  been 
oflered  to  him  by  his  proud  namesake.  The  next  time  they  encountered, 
sir  Francis  Drake  asked  his  adversary,  ^^  what  he  thought  of  the  arms 
the  queen  had  given  him  ?"  "  The  queen,"  rejoined  the  sturdy  old 
knight,  ^  may  have  given  you  finer  arms  than  mine,  but  she  neither  has 
given  you,  nor  could  give  you,  a  right  to  bear  the  three  wiverns,  the 
cognizance  of  my  ancient  house." 

Elizabeth  sometimes  punned  and  played  on  words.  When  the  arch- 
duke raised  his  siege  from  a  place  called  the  Grave,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  queen  received  early  private  intelligence  of  the  fact,  and,  when 
her  secretary  came  to  transact  business,  she  addressed  him  with  these 
words  : — ^  Wot  you  what  ?  The  archduke  is  risen  from  the  grave." 
He  answered,  "An'  please  your  majesty,  without  the  trumpet  of  the 
irchangel."     The  queen  replied,  ^  Yea,  without  sound  of  trumpet."  * 

Bnt  for  the  delusive  matrimonial  treaty  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
worthless  heir-presumptive  of  France,  the  Netherlands  would  have  been 
it  this  crisis  the  theatre  of  a  three-fold  contention  between  Spain,  Eng- 
hsd,  and  France.  The  object  of  the  States  was  to  obtain  the  united 
protection  of  the  two  last  named  powers  against  their  legitimate  op- 
pressor, Philip.  They  deemed  they  should  secure  this  by  conferring  the 
sorereignty  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  they  and  half  the  world  re- 
garded as  the  husband  elect  of  the  maiden  monarch  of  Enffland ;  and, 
by  this  measure,  they  trusted  to  secure  the  friendship  of  both  Elizabeth 
and  Hcniy  III.  Their  calculation  was,  in  the  end,  a  sagacious  one,  but 
ihe  suspicious  temper  of  Elizabeth  led  her  to  take  the  alarm,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  not  having  been  consulted  by  Anjou  ere  he  presumed  to  ac- 
cept the  preferment  that  was  thus  flatteringly  ofl^ered  to  him.  Under  an 
cvideDt  excitement  of  feeling,  she  addressed  the  following  eloquent  let- 
ter to  sir  Edward  Staflbrd,  her  ambassador  at  Paris  : — 

QuiiH  Elizabsth  to  Sib  Eowabd  Statfobd. 

Sup{)ose(l  (late,  August,  1581. 

•Stafto«», — As  I  greatly  regard  your  poor  man's  diligence,*  so  I  will  not 
leave  him  unrewarded. 

*Yor  the  charge  I  have  written  to  Monsieur  (her  lover  Anjou),  what  I  have 
fhrea  in  to  you,  this  it  is.     First,  for  the  comniissioner's  authorities  I  have  good 

*  Bacon's  Apotliegms. 

*The  niestfenger  who  brought  the  letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer. 
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r»*on  to  raqair«  &»i  they  mij-  be  ss  I  denreJ,  both  tor  prewitl  mblikot,  nWt 
li  for  after  DiiiLiapt.  It  hsppencd  in  queen  Sliry's  day.  Ihiit  wtum  ■  tnloa 
imlHi»sBile  oC  Ave  la  lii  at  the  leiul.  weie  wni  fioni  ibe  cmpFrDi  aad  kiit(( 
ipain,  pTen  allei  the  aiiictes  were  tigned,  lealed,  and  tlie  maciei  divulced,  di 
langrr  wa*  Mi  neu  the  queen'i  cliiiinbel  door,  ili*t  it  vrai  liigb  licoe  for  dtf« 
ncawngeri  lo  depan  witlioiil  leate  taking,  and  bequentliing  thotnKirN  ID  t» 
peed  o(  die  river-fttreaniT  by  waler  paa«ed  with  all  ponAJbTe  haate  lo  GfaTaVflrf, 
ind  3o  avay.  1  >peak  not  tliif,  Ibat  I  rem  ifae  like ;  but  when  I  nuke  rvOatim 
if  mndiy  kindi  of  dijconteDUnenis,  all  lied  io  a  bundle,  I  luppoan  Ilia  fasHtpfl 
~  it  alujgolher  to  be  broken. 


"Tl,ei 

Ibis  realm.     I  nw,  lure  iJie  ! 
(Aiijou),  and  do  preseitt  birr 
pose,  now,  how  this  inaj  mat.! 
bring  them  to  the  pa«K»kin  ol 
■elf  well  uied,  and  M)  tell  inon 
II  be  be,  iCihisfiialler 


I&   6>t  tl 
■iofO" 


luldb- 


1  any  glory  of 
land!     HiTherio  iliey  have   iliough  me  no  lool ;  let  mc 
wori«.     Tli?  end  crowneth  the  work  I 

■■  I  am  soiiy  that  common  posts  of  London  can  afford 
inliabitatiii  of  towns  will  yield  me.     Let  ii  please   M 

the  leading  men  of  tbe  Low  Countries.)  to  communica 
I  may  ibink  good  for  balh  out  honour) ;  for,  [  aisurs 
much  bloi  bis  fame  if  lie  deal  oilierwiie,  not  oaly  in  ni 
pleased  liim  to  promise  more  timn   ibat,  but  especially 


1  out,  of  no  imall  ciiii9e<|DM)w  V 
'ded  (o  tho  deiiiaiuls  of  Moi 

of  all  the  Low  CouDtriea. 
hink  well  of  him.  uul  at  Inrii 
•rs  t  Oh,  Stadbrd,  I  tliiok  Ml  Mf 
3  made  ■  auaugcr  to  mfaelC  «tw 
Dwna.  (bow  him  baw  im^MliMa 
oatrvMwt  lmi]r)  to  briaf  » (ki 
rbid  iliai  the  iMM*  of  out  M^dd 

subjecM-  weolih  !     Oh,  wl.ai  iriy 

>l ;  let  me  uol  live  the  longer  Ibt 


My  rr 


Let  b 


■I  should  del 

rneaTly. 
.  (i.  e.  f 


ways  ' 


iniler  wringeih  mo  ;  use  it  BcconlinKly.     If  it  •  •  ' 
Jis  Low  Couniriea)  may  have  ihe  charge  of  ihii 
wo,  thai  were  nfore-meniioned.     1  dare  iioi  auut 
lis  greai  maitei  (i.  e.  Iluir  mdlock)  will  end,  until  I  be  avurcd 
II  lake  wiih  the  Low  Countries;  for  lalhet  will  I  nevei  meddle 


and  under  the  gior 


e  Ibat  queen  tllizi 


1  bad  c 


haib   1 


added 


lOf 


my  supej 
ferenl;  s 


htlune  aik  you,'  Why  should  not  ihe  Low  Cou 
fwelleia  of  that  country  as  tbey  were  worn,  and 
11  or  Ibe  kiUK  of  Spain?  I  nii.-wer,  The  case  is  u 
is  far  off  by  seas'  dialance,  and   Ilie  oibei  neai 


I  hope'  I  shall  n 


'The  meaning  of  ihis  eipression  is  noi  very  apparent,  wheiher  b 
means  it  for  a  pun  on  bana  (barms,  or  ills),  and  marriage  banns,  oj 
of  the  meals  and  viands,  ii  is  alu^eiber  a  very  queer  meuipbor. 

•Probably  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  who  had  offered  him  iheir  i 
wbicb  had  raised  so  much  displeasure  in  Eliiabeth'i  nund. 
'i.  a.  mcf  kapptn  to  atk  yiw. 
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*  Farewell,  with  1117  aataranoe  that  you  will  serve  with  fhith  and  diligenoa. 
la  haste,  **  Your  sovereign, 

*'  Elizabsth.*' 

The  gist  of  this  letter  seems  to  be,  that  Elizabeth  was  provoked  at  the 
anexpected  occurrence  of  her  lover,  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  being 
elected  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries.  She  says  that  she  considers 
the  step  as  ^  untimely,''  or  premature ;  deeming  that  the  intrigues  of 
France  had  outwitted  her  therein.  Her  reasons  may  be  deduced  from 
the  document,  because  as  the  heir  of  France  was  elected  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries  before  his  union  with  her,  these  valuable  provinces 
would  in  consequence  go  with  his  inheritance,  in  c^ise  she  should  have 
no  ofl&pring  by  him ;  and  thus  would  the  Flemish  trade  and  alliance, 
vhich  had  been  the  main  object  of  English  policy  for  five  centuries,  be 
for  ever  lost  to  England,  and  gained  by  France.  While,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  if  Anjou,  as  her  husband,  had  been  elected  sovereign  of  the  Low 
Coontries,  she  would  have  contrived  to  have  had  the  best  share  of  the 
power  and  dignity;  and  Elngland  might  have  contended  successfully  the 
lifht  of  keeping  them  as  appendages  to  the  crown.  Thus  viewed,  the 
letter  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Elizabeth's  love  and  care  of  her 
country,  and  of  a  grand  and  far-sighted  policy  in  anticipating  the  evils 
that  might  arise  to  England,  after  death  had  removed  her  from  the  scene. 

Dizabeth's  displeasure  was,  however,  quickly  mollified.  She  not 
only  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  duke  Francis  of  Anjou  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Low  Countries,  but  assisted  him  with  the  subsidy  of  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  added  a  hint  of  her  favourable  disposi- 
tjon  towards  their  marriage.'  An  embassy  extraordinary  was  imme- 
diately sent  from  the  court  of  France ;  of  which  the  prince  dauphin  of 
Auvei^e  was  the  principal.  They  were  received  in  the  Thames  with 
the  greatest  honours  by  Elizabeth's  command,  and  landed  at  the  Tower 
wider  a  salvo  of  artillery.  They  were  conducted  by  the  young  Philip, 
carl  of  Aruadel,  the  representative  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
fir  Philip  Sidney,  Fulk  Greville,  and  lord  Windsor,  who  were  esteemed^ 
Ibar  of  the  most  honourable  gentlemen  of  the  court,  to  a  new  banquet- 
iof-house,  which  had  been  erected  for  their  reception  at  Westminster, 
vbere  they  were  entertained  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.*  Among 
the  pageants,  sports,  and  princely  recreations  that  had  been  prepared  in 
lujnour  of  these  distinguished  foreigners,  a  tournament  had  l)een  in  con- 
templation ;  but  such  was  the  distaste  manifested  by  the  great  body  of 
her  people  against  the  French  marriage,  that  the  queen,  apprehending 
Kfious  tumults  from  any  public  collision  with  the  noble  foreigners, 
woed  a  proclamation,  that  none  of  her  subjects  should  either  strike,  or 
diiw  weapon  within  four  miles  of  London,  or  the  court.' 

Although  the  matrimonial  negotiations  had  been  renewed,  in  compli 
tnce  with  Elizabeth's  insinuated  wish,  she  was  no  sooner  pressed  to 
coaduile  the  treaty,  than  she  started  fresli  objections,  and  proposed,  in 
beo.  one  of  perpetual  alliance  between  the  crowns  of  England  and 
r.-uice.     The  king  of  France  replied,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  sign  such 

•  Uo-^rd.  '  Camden  j  Stowe.  •  Sidney  Papers. 
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B  league,  ai  soon  as  the  (]ueen  of  England  shoold  hare  fulfilled  ber  pro- 
mise In  hi*  brother."  Al  length,  it  was  muitially  agreed,  thai  **tlw 
ilukc.  his  asBociau^s,  and  servants,  being  no  English  subjects,  should 
have  liberty  to  use  ibeir  own  religion,  in  their  own  houses,  without 
mole.'fiation.  The  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  queen  of  England,  within  m 
weeks  afier  tlie  raiificaiion  of  the  ariidea  »peci6eii,  shall  penooallf  con- 
tiari  marriage  in  EaglaoJ.'" 

It  was  stipulated  that,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  completed,  the 
duke  siioulJ  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  ibe  question  of  his  being 
crowned  should  be  referred  to  the  conBideraiion  of  parliament.  In  the 
event  of  his  enccpeding  to  the  crown  of  Fratice,  his  eldest  •on,  bj- 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  to  inherit  that  realni,  and  the  second  thai  ^ 
EnghnJ. 

When  ii  is  remembered  that  her  na  r  was  in  her  forty-ninth  yesr. 
the  coniingency  of  two  sov'>'~  :oding  from  her  marriage  with 

the  youthful  heir  of  France,  what  visionary.     It  mt,  how 

ever,  further  profided,  that,  L^  —  f  the  queen  dyiniif  befon  Ito 

duke,  lie  u-as  to  have  the  luilioil  ofaii  iiieir  rhildren.  til)  the  sons  •should 
attain  iKe  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  daughters  drieen.  He  was  to  settle 
upon  the  queen,  in  dowry,  40,000  crowns  per  annum,  out  of  his  lanils 
at  Berri,  and  the  queen  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  secure  to  him,  for 
his  life,  sucli  a  pension  as  she  might  please  to  appoint.'  In  other  mai- 
ters,  the  treaty  was  framed  according  to  the  marriage  articles  between 
the  late  queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain. 

Before  the  six  weeks,  stipulated  for  the  fulfdment  of  (his  Irenlv.  haJ 
expired,  Elizabeth  faltered  in  her  resnlutinn,  and  attempted  to  evade  li«r 
engagement.  Yet  she  professed  to  bear  a  most  sovereign  love  to  her 
betrothed,  ami  that  her  demurs  only  proceeded  from  her  doubts  how  bet 
subjects  stood  affected  towards  her  marriage  with  him.' 

The  duke,  who,  whatever  were  his  faults  as  a  politician  and  a  man, 
was  an  accomplished  wooer,  resolved  to  take  no  refusal  from  any  one 
but  the  queen  herself  fie  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  achieve  a  suc- 
cessfid  mditary  enterprise  in  compelling  the  prince  of  Parma  to  raise 
tbe  siege  of  Cambray,  and.  crossing  the  seas,  baslened  to  plead  his 
own  cause  to  his  august  lady-love.  He  arrived  early  in  November, 
15B2. 

Elizabeth  gave  him,  not  only  an  honourable,  but  a  most  loving  recep- 
tion, and,  for  a  lime,  appeared  to  abandon  herself  to  the  intoxication  of 
an  ardent  passion  She  decUred,  "thai  he  was  the  most  deserving  and 
constant  of  all  her  lover","  and  even  made  political  engagements  wiih 
him,  without  consulting  her  ministers.*  On  llie  anniversary  of  her  coro- 
nation, which  vi^i,  as  usual,  celebiated  wiih  ^reat  pomp,  she.  in  the 
presence  of  tbe  foreign  ambai'mdor",  and  her  whole  court,  placed  a  rinj 
on  his  linger,  uhicb  was  regarded,  by  all  present,  as  a  pledge  of  her  in- 
tention to  become  hn  wile,  and,  from  that  time,  the  prince  was  looked 
Upon  as  her  betrothed  husband  *     Her  conduct,  at  this  lime,  was  either 

•  n.id.  •  ihiJ. 
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that  of  the  most  enamoured  of  women,  or  the  most  unblushing  of 
coquettes.  Her  gift  of  the  ring  was  duly  reported  by  the  French  anC 
Dutch  envoys ;  bonfires,  and  salvos  of  artillery,  manifested  the  satisfac- 
tion of  these  countries  at  the  prospect  of  so  glorious  an  alliance. 

Her  own  people  took  the  matter  differently.  Leicester,  Hatton,  and 
Walsingham,  were  determined  to  prevent  the  marriage,  and  laid  theii 
plans  accordingly.  They  were  among  the  commissioners,  whom  the 
queen  had  commanded  to  prepare  the  articles,  and  also  a  paper,  pre- 
scribing the  rites  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.'  This  paper  was 
actually  drawn  up  and  subscribed,  but,  the  same  evening,  as  soon  as  she 
returned  to  her  chamber,  all  her  ladies,  who  had  received  their  lesson 
from  the  anti-matrimonial  cabal,  got  up  a  concert  of  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, they  surrounded  their  royal  mistress,  and,  throwing  themselves  at 
her  feet,  implored  her  to  pause  ere  she  took  so  fatal  a  step  as  contract- 
ing marriage,  at  her  time  of  life,  with  a  youthful  husband,  by  whom  she 
would,  probably,  be  despised  and  forsaken.  They  represented  all  her 
sister  had  sufiered  from  her  joyless  union  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  en- 
treated her,  ^  not  to  share  her  power  and  glory  with  a  foreign  spouse, 
or  to  sully  her  fair  fame  as  a  protestant  queen,  by  vowing  obedience  to 
a  catholic  husband."' 

Elizabeth  passed  the  night  without  sleep.  In  the  morning,  she  sent 
for  the  duke.  He  found  her  pale  and  in  tears.  "  Two  more  nights 
such  as  the  last,"  she  told  him,  "  would  bring  her  to  the  grave."  She 
described  the  conflict  of  feeling  between  love  and  duty,  in  which  it  had 
been  passed  by  her,  and  told  hhn,  '^  that  although  her  affection  for  him 
was  undiminished,  she  had,  after  an  agonizing  struggle,  determined  to 
sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to  the  welfare  of  her  people."  Anjou  would 
have  remonstrated,  but  Hatton,  who  was  present,  acted  as  spokesman 
for  the  agitated  queen,  and,  with  statesmanlike  coldness,  stated  the  ob- 
jections to  the  marriage,  in  terms  which  proved  that  they  were  regarded 
by  the  council  as  insuperable.' 

The  duke  retired,  in  great  disorder,  to  his  own  apartment,  and,  pluck- 
ing the  ring  from  tiis  finger,  flung  it  passionately  on  the  ground,  ex- 
claimuig,  at  the  same  time,  ^^  that  the  women  of  England  were  as  change- 
able and  capricious  as  their  own  climate,  or  the  waves  that  encircled 
their  island."^ 

He  then  demanded  leave  to  depart,  but  Elizabeth  implored  him  to  re- 
main, for  ^  that  it  was  her  intention  to  marry  him  at  a  more  auspicious 
moment,  but,  at  present,  she  was  compelled  to  do  violence  to  her  own 
feelings."  The  credulous  prince  believed,  and  tarried  three  months, 
waiting  the  auspicious  moment,  which  was  destined  never  to  arrive. 
Elizabeth,  meantime,  lavished  the  most  flattering  attentions  upon  him, 
and,  like  Calypso,  omitted  no  device  that  was  likely  to  retain  this  ill- 
frvoured  Telemachus  spell-bound  in  her  enchanted  isle.  She  danced 
frequently,  and  had  many  tragedies  and  comedies  acted,  with  masks,  and 
all  sorts  of  entertainments  for  his  delight.     On  the  new  year's  day,  he 

*Menioires  «le  Nevers.  •Camden. 

*  Daniel  j  Memoires  de  Nevers.  *  Ibid  *,  Camd«a\  lAnvs^ 
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lihed  before  her,  at  a  lournameat  given  in  honour  of  his  visit.     He  hi 
chosen  the  following  verse  for  his  device : — 

"Smfiri  afn-nmn,  dulni  tarqvrt  Elixa."  ' 

The  .  °"t  the  course  waa  over,  ihe  queen  haaieneil  to  him,  nndl 
we  nitty  f  the  report  of  the  iluke  de  Nevcrs,  who  wa^  present  i 

the  roy~-  s  nuile,  nhe  saluieil  him  repeaieilly,  and  perceiving  thl 

he  war  .  took  him  by  the  hand,  anil  led  him  lo  his  own  chdt 

ber,  thi  ht  re[]ose  himself.     The  next  morning  she  paid  hin^ 

Tiiiii  beior         'ua  en  more  derogatory  to  the  dh 

uiiy  and  del       ■■  of  ine  i  circulation,  but  these,  we  Irtw 

wete  the  |  invenL  ),  since  ihey  are  chiefly  foutute 

on  the  m:  ^ossip  -  of  Shrewsbury,  or  the  persod 

■who  forgec  me  eo»"p  to  lia»e  been  written  by  Slarj 

quepii  ofScotB,  I-  It,  to  return  to  facts.    The  stale 

of  Belgium  grew  acted  abseace  of  ibeir  sovei«ip 

and  demanded  hi.,  ..^li... 

The  prince  himself  was  weary  of  the  alisurd  Ibraldom  in  which  h' 
was  held,  and  tiiiiling  ii  impossible  to  bring  his  wary  inamoniia  to  thi 
desired  point,  deiermined  to  be  kept  no  longer  as  the  puppet  of  her  wav 
ward  will.  He  announced  to  her  (he  day  uf  his  departure — she  rcmon 
Blraied  ;  he  explained  the  neceasjly  of  his  return  to  his  new  subjeru 
She  called  them  "■  villains,'"  and  would  only  consent  lo  his  de|>arlure 
on  condition  of  his  promising  lo  return  in  a  month,  and  insisieil,  it 
spite  of  his  avowed  reluctance,  on  accompanying  bim  part  of  his  joutnet 
to  the  coasl.  Ide  certainly  had  no  wi:ih  for  this  tender  atieniiim.  ani 
did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  ber  majesty  from  leaving  London,  lellinj 
her,  "  that  the  journey  would  be  painful  lo  her,  and  thai,  as  the  we.ilbci 
was  fair,  and  win  1  favourable,  he  was  loth  to  loose  the  opporlunity  of 
perforiiung  his  voyage  with  all  speed."  Elizabeth  was,  however,  reso- 
lute, and  on  the  Isl  of  February,  she  and  all  her  court,  accompaniei 
the  prince  on  his  journey  as  fur  as  Itochester,  where  ihcy  passed  thi 
night. 

The  next  day  her  majesty  showed  him  her  mighty  ships-of-war,  lyinj 
at  Challiam,  and  after  they  bad  been  on  board  several  of  them,  ibe  prina 
and  all  the  great  lords  of  France  who  were  in  attendance,  expressed  ihn 
admiration  of  all  they  saw,  and  declared,  '■  thai  it  was  not  wiihoui  gooi 
reason  thai  the  queen  of  England  was  reported  to  be  Ladve  of  thi 

The  queen  lold  ibe  prmce  that  "  all  these  ships  and  Ibeir  furnilur 
were  ready  to  do  him  service  when  it  should  be  requisite,"  for  whici 
he  moat  humbly  thanked  her  majesty,  and  alter  a  great  discharge  of  lb 
ordnance,  ibev  returned  again  to  Rochester.  The  third  day  ihey  wen 
to  Sitiingbourne,  where,  dining  in  company,  the  queen  was  served,  afie 
the  English  manner,  by  the  greatest  ladies  of  her  court,  and  the  moa 
?ieur  (as  he  is  siyled  by  our  authority),  after  the  French  fashion,  by  lln 
gentlemen  of  his  train,  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  a  pleasant  parly 

'JVevsrs.  55.'>— 551.  'Ncvars;  L.ngaid. 

'Conumpoivry  document  ia  NictiDU,  'toV.  iii,,  ^.  V\4. 
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lo  donbt—- dined  afterwards  together.  Anjoa's  impatience  to  be  gone 
exceeded  the  boands  of  civility.  His  highness  besonght  her  majesty 
igiin  to  go  no  further,  declaring  nnto  her  ^  that  the  fair  weather  pawed 
away.''  But,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties,  the  queen  went  on  still  to 
Guiterbury.  There,  after  the  queen  had  feasted  the  French  nobles,  she 
parted  from  the  prince,  mournfully,  and  in  tears.'  In  the  Ashmolean 
collection,  the  royal  autograph  rerses  ^  On  Mount  Zeur's  departure," 
tigoed  ^  Eliza  Regina,"  are  still  preserved.  This  little  poem,  though  a 
decided  imitation,  if  not  a  plagiarism  from  Petrarca,  is  ceitainly  the 
most  elegant  of  all  Elizabeth's  poetical  compositions  :— 

I. 
**!  grieve,  yet  dare  not  shew  xny  discontent; 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 
I  dote,  but  dare  not  what  I  ever  meant ; 
I  seem  stark  mute,  yet  inwardly  doe  prate ; 
I  am,  and  am  not — freeze,  and  yet  I  burn ; 
Since  ftom  myself,  my  other  self  I  turn. 

II. 
**My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun,— 
Follows  me  flying-— flies  when  I  pursue  it 
Stands  and  lives  by  me— does  what  I  have  done; 
This  too  familiar  care  doth  make  me  rue  it. 
No  means  I  And  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  tilings  it  be  suppressed. 

III. 
**Some  gentler  passion  steal  into  my  mind, 
(For  I  am  soft,  and  made  of  melting  snow ;) 
Or  be  more  cruel,  love,  or  be  more  kind ; 
Or  let  me  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low ; 
Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant" 

After  the  quotation  of  this  amatory  effusion,  it  would  perhaps  be  diA 
ficult  to  make  out  a  case  of  perfect  indifference  in  behalf  of  the  royd 
ipinster,  or  to  impute  all  the  marks  of  fondness  she  manifested  for  her 
last  French  suitor  to  political  coquetry  alone.  If  we  may  judge  from 
outward  signs  and  tokens,  the  struggle  was  really  severe  between  duty 
tod  passion  in  the  bosom  of  the  queen.  During  Anjou's  journey  to 
Sandwich,  she  sent  repeated  messages  of  inquiry  after  his  health,  and 
even  when  he  was  on  ship-board,  Sussex  brought  him  an  urgent  invita- 
tion to  return  to  the  queen,  but  he  was  obdurate.  Her  ministers  would 
not  permit  her  to  sully  her  glory  by  becoming  his  wife.  He  would  not 
permit  himself  to  be  played  with  any  longer.  Attended  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  lord  Hunsdon,  lord  C.  Howard,  one  hundred  gentlemen,  and 
an  escort  of  three  hundred  men,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of  February  for 
Holland,  promising  to  return  to  Elizabeth  in  March,  but  she  never  saw 
him  again.' 

'Contemporary  document  in  Nicho^,  vol.  iii.,  p.  146. 

*He  landed  at  Flushing,  February  10th,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
hcMKHir  by  the  patriot  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  conducted  to  Antwerp,  end 
iiittngiinit«d  with  great  pomp,  as  duke  of  Brabant,  with  very  limited  power%  oC 
sovereignty.     His  career  as  the  head  of  a  protetttant  people,  vr^i  %  Movi^At^  vcA 
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ir  we  may  credit  ihe  report  of  ihe  |roBsipin|^  heit  of  Shrew^buiy.  Eli 
belh  was  scarcely  lees  afflicted  for  llie  loss  of  Anjnu  than  Djdn  for  I 
of  £neas.  She  refused  to  return  to  Whilehsll.  because  it  was  likeljr 
bring  loo  lively  a  rememhrance  lo  her  mind  of  him  wilh  whom  ttM 
unwillingly  parted.  She  Diighi,  nevcrllieless,  have  letaiaed  ihis  precM 
cliarmer  ai  the  price  of  ninrrisge;  bul  her  fame,  her  power,  and  J 
pnpularily,  were  dearer  lo  Elizabeth  than  idle  dreams  of  love,  and! 

s  blessed  with  a  happy  degree  of  fickleness,  which,  in  due  lime,  a 


bled  her  to  lind 
clierishiiig  the  image  ol  . 
h  would  not  only  Be 
of  this  work,  to  enter  ioi 
of  non-CD nformity,  wh 
life  and  reign.     Suffir'- 
gibbet,  and  the  quart 

puriiaoa,  or  to  deter  i 

missions  as  (eachers  of  ihi 
of  these  severities 


eabLe 


Tut  i4sk.  but  incompatible  with  ihe  |>l 
la  of  the  perseciiiions  on  the  aa 
nals  of  iJiia  period  of  Elisubfll 
he  UDspariiig  use  of  the  rack|1 
either  lo  silence  the  seal  of  t 
ita  from  performing  tbcir  perSJ 
imi.iiued  doctrines.  The  tiainral  res 
roke  a  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  que 
— a  spirit  that  animaied  the  professors  of  these  opposing  creeds  to  di 
the  sternest  inflictions  of  the  secular  power  unslirinkiiigly,  for  cc 
science'  sake,  even  as  the  prolestant  martyrs  had  done  in  the  reigns 
Henry  VIII.  and  Mary. 

Elizabeih  had  been  personally  interested  by  the  learning,  eloquen' 
and  ardent  loyalty  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Campian,  before  the  poj 
bilily  was  imagined  of  that  star  of  tlie  university  of  Oxford '  forsaki 


brief  one.  His  conti-mpt  for  his  own  relipion  ciiil  not  make  hi 
am,  ad  was  vainly  hopfld.  His  sister,  Jlarfiiieiilc.  queen  cf  Kai 
"  Ifall  itilidelily  were  bRtiishea  from  [lie  face  of  Uic  earth,  he  a 


"  If  1  «er 


!sy,  I  u 


eyou 


ussjr  d'A 


irile,  "1 


icquey. 


replied  the  duke 
tie  courage,'   saiii    Henry  llie   Great,  his  broth er-in-lat,  ■ 
ftljy,  "and   is  as  douWe-tninded  and   mulioiiius  as  he  is 
formed  in  body." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  quote  a  saying  in  fnvoiir  of  thi;  ho|iefi>l  mi 
of  Elizalieth.  He  was  soon  involved  in  a  iBbytiiilh  of  difficnUi,'*  in  the  L 
Countries,  owing  to  his  intrigues  to  oblaiti  tnore  power  than  be  ha.l  nsreed  I 
and  aAer  many  plots  of  intrigue  and  assassination  for  ami  agitiiist  him.  he 
camped  from  bis  Brabant  duLedom,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he  died  al 
castle  of  Chateau  Thierry,  Jnne  10,  1584,  some  say  by  poison. 
'  ildmund  Campian  wa»   Ibe   first  great  foholar   produced  by  Chtisis  Cho 

to  queen  :Mary  on  her  accession.  He  became  .Master  of  Arls  al  Oxford,  in  It 
wl.ere  bis  beautiful  Latin  address  in  queen  Klizabeili,  when  she  vinted  thai  c 
was  never  forgoiicn  Ho  weni  to  Ireland,  to  convert  Ibe  Iri.-li  to  ibe  dnclri 
of  ibe  cbnrih  rl  Lngland,  aiul  wrote  an  eicellenl  history  of  that  rouniry.  . 
volted  and  di'^u'ted  with  tbe  horrors  eiercised  in  Ireland  by  tlie  povernm 
of  his  royal  nii-tr*«s  be  beenme  an  ardent  proselyte  to  ibe  cbiitch  of  Rome. 
wiu  adntilled  into  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  |.'>73.  returned  to  Englaud  a 
sm/piu  mustonarf,  and  was  eioculed,  A.ut,utv,\^«V, 


BMd  ffUgkm,  by  law  established  in  Eogland,  for  the  proscribad 
of  the  diarch  of  Rome.  After  be  had  been  tortured  repeat- 
tbe  purpose  of  extorting  from  him  the  particulars  of  some 
bl  against  the  queen,  in  which  he  was  suspected  of  beinff  an 
iabeth  determinecl  to  see  and  confer  with  G^ropian  herself  and 
pder  he  was  secretly  brought  one  evening  from  the  Tower^  and 
id  to  her,  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  presence 
lobleman,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  two  secretaries  of  state* 
;ed  him  if  he  acknowledged  her  for  queen."  He  replied,  ^  Not 
queen,  but  for  my  lawful  queen."  She  demanded,  ^  If  he  con« 
lat  the  pope  could  excommunicate  her  lawfully."  He  replied^ 
,  ^  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide  in  a  controTersy  between 
ity  and  the  pope.  By  the  pope's  ordinary  power,  he  could  not 
inicate  princes.  Whether  he  could  by  that  power,  which  he 
•  exercised  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  a  difficult  and 
question." ' 

in  answer  was  not  likely  to  prove  satislactoiy  to  so  subtle  a 
as  Elizabeth,  and  she  left  him  to  the  decision  of  her  judges, 
twelve  other  catholic  priests  were  arraigned  for  treason,  found 
id  sentenced  to  the  usual  horrible  death  awarded  to  traitors, 
urred  while  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
IS  observed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  council,  that  the 
1  of  so  many  catholic  priests  would  disgust  the  future  consort 
overeign.  Burleigh  represented  the  necessity  of  the  execution, 
lure  of  expediency,  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  protestants 
sculiar  crisis.'  Campiau,  with  two  others,  asserted  their  inno- 
any  ofieuce  against  the  government,  and  praying,  with  their 
ih,  for  queen  Elizabeth.'  Anjou  took  the  matter  as  calmly  as 
caring  for  none  of  those  things."  His  creed  was  evidently 
>  that  of  the  cynical  citizen  of  London  in  1788,  who  sought  to 
his  house  from  the  attacks  of  the  No-popery  rabble,  in  the 
by  lord  George  Gordon,  by  chalking  on  his  door,  ^  No  rxu* 

ALL." 

iks  of  her  people  hailed  her  rejection  of  Anjou  with  enthusiastic 
>f  applause.    Shakspeare  has  celebrated  her  triumph  over  the 
love  in  the  following  elegant  lines  :— 

**That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thoa  cooldst  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  eardi, 
Cupid,  all  armed !     A  cerUiin  aim  be  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  love-shafl  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  Amcy-free.'* 

eh,  however,  had  Anjou  contrived  to  endear  himself  to  the  (air 
at  the  news  of  his  danger  in  his  last  illness  gave  her  such  pain, 

:  Liogard i  Howels  State  Trials.  'Ibid.  ^UaOu    Can>i^isiu 
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that  she  refused  to  believe  it,  aceuseJ  her  smbassaHnr,  «ir  Edtrarl  SM 
font,  of  wishing  for  his  death,  and  reprimanded  him  iti  such  bbvoI 
terms,  thai  when  ihal  event  actually  occurred,  he  was  Bfraid  of  iiifuiri 
ing  her,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  ^  o{  mLniglering  cause  to  her  grief." '  i 

Henry  ill.,  in  a  letter  to  MBUviseiere,  his  ambassador,  directs  him  k 
nunicate  this  event  "  to  the  queen  of  England,  his  good  sister,  wIm 
sure,"  says  he,  "  will  share  in  my  great  regret,  for  he  grcadj 

tialion  in  which  Elizabeth  eo» 

,  she  appears  lo  have  regaiM 


■rington,  **  did  onee  ask  my  wife,  ii 

irill  and  love.'     My  Moll,  in  wiM 

>  she  had  can6dence  iti  her  ho* 

l-fouuded  on  her  own  steailCNfr 

■erish  and  obey;  hereby  did  rfit 

1  in  so  doing  did  coro- 


inded  the  last  mat"- 
■descended  to  engage.     F 
herself  entirely  as  the  sp' 
"The  queen,"  Bays  s" 
merry  sort, '  how  she  k 
ai'l  discreet  mauner,  to 
bstid's  understanding  atii 

persuade  her  husband  ol  i 
mand  his.' " 

"  Go  to — go  to !  mistress,"  sailh  the  queen.  "  You  are  wisely  bent, 
I  find  ;  after  such  sort  do  I  keep  the  good-will  of  all  my  husbands — my 
good  people — for  if  they  did  not  rest  assured  of  some  special  lore 
towards  ihem,  ihey  would  nol  readily  yield  me  such  good  obedience."' 

In  the  same  year  (1583),  the  czar,  Ivan  Basdovitch,  applied  to  Elin 
beth  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  him  anil  John,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  her  good  offices,  thai,  imagining  she  mi^l 
stand  his  friend  in  a  matter  more  interesting  lo  his  personal  happiness, 
he  made  humble  suit  to  her  majesty,  lo  send  him  a  wife  out  of  Entrland, 
Elizabeth  made  choice  of  a  young  lady  of  royal  Plantagenel  descent 
Anne,  sister  to  llie  earl  of  Huntingdon;  but  when  she  discovered  ih»[ 
the  barbarous  laws  of  Muscovy  allowed  the  sovereign  lo  put  away  hit 
czarina  as  soon  as  he  was  lired  of  her,  and  wished  for  something  new 
in  the  conjugal  department,  she  excused  her  fair  subject  from  accepting 
the  proffered  honour,  by  causing  his  imperial  majeaiy  to  be  infonnM 
"that  the  young  lady's  health  was  Ino  delicate  for  such  a  change  of 
climate,  and  her  mother  was  too  tenderly  attached  to  endure  the  absencf 
of  her  daughter ;  and  above  all,  the  laws  of  England  would  not  pemi 
her  lo  give  away  the  daughters  of  her  subjects  in  marriage  without  ihi 
consent  of  her  parents."  The  czar  was  dissalislied,  and  did  not  lonf 
survive  his  disappointmenL' 

Some  years  after,  one  of  his  successors,  the  czar  Boris  Godonoul 
made  a  request  lo  her  to  send  an  English  consort  for  one  of  his  soni 
and  by  the  following  passages  in  a  letter  from  his  imperial  majeslv  K 
her,  it  should  seem  that  Elizabeth  had  either  outlived  her  forme 
scruples,  or  found  some  noble  lamily  willing  to  obtain  the  perilous  pre 

'MurJtn'B  Stale  Pspets,  397.     Casiulnau  al=o  bears  lesiimony  lo  ber  eitreoi' 
irief  and  trouble  at  iiis  cleatll. 
'Beihuna  MS,,  No.  S808.     Bibliodiequs  Ju  Roi. 
'Nugx  AniiquEC,  vol.  i..  pp.  177, 178. 

'(Annals.    MS.  Cotton.  liero.Vii^^.^TO. 
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Itreieiit  for  one  of  the  daughters,  and  that  the  royal  Mascorite  enter* 
ttined  a  suspicion  that  some  trickery  was  intended  in  the  matter,  for  he 
■uiifests  pmdential  caution  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  young  lady's  de- 
•cent,  person,  and  qualifications. 

*  Concerning  the  argument  of  jonr  princely  letters,**  he  safs,  **it  cannot  bat 
gife  ns  an  extraordinary  contentment,  we  finding  therein  yonr  majesty's  Ioyo 
ud  sffection  towards  us  and  our  children,  carefully  endearooring  the  matching 
tad  bestowing  of  them  in  your  own  line  and  race.  By  which  your  letters  youi 
highness  made  known  unto  us,  that,  amongst  others,  you  have  made  choice  of  a 
fcung  lady  being  a  pure  maiden,  nobly  descended  by  father  and  mother,  adorned 
with  graces  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  nature,  about  eleyen  years  of  age.  of  whom 
joa  made  an  ofler  to  as.  *  *  *  But  your  majesty  hath  not  particularly  writ- 
im  unto  OS  of  that  worthy  lady,  what  she  is ;  whether  she  be  of  your  highness*s 
blood,  descended  of  your  royal  race,  by  your  father  or  mother,  or  from  some  other 
iicbdnke  or  dnke,  whereof  we  are  desirous  of  being  resolved." 

This  year  died  Elizabeth's  faithful  kinsman  and  servant,  the  earl  of 
Soisez.  He  retained  his  contempt  of  his  old  adversary,  Leicester,  to 
the  last  ^  I  am  now  passing  into  anotlier  world,"  said  he,  to  the  friends, 
who  surrounded  his  death-bed,  ^  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your  fortunes 
and  the  queen's  grace  and  goodness,  but  beware  of  the  gipsy,  or  he  will 
be  too  hard  for  you  all ;  you  know  not  the  nature  of  the  beast  as  well 
ai  I  do."  *  Leicester,  however,  never  regained  his  influence  with  his 
royal  mistress  after  his  marriage  with  her  cousin,  Letlice  Knollys,  the 
vhIow  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  though  he  retained  his  place  in  the  cabinet, 
ifld  was,  with  Burleigh  and  Ilatton,  mainly  instrumental  in  traversing 
ker  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

Elizabeth's  temper  became  more  irritable  than  usual,  after  she  was  de- 
prived of  the  amusement  of  coquetting  with  the  princes  and  envoys  of 
France  over  her  last  matrimonial  treaty,  and  Burleigh  often  shed  bitter 
tears  in  private,  in  consequence  of  the  life  she  led  him.  At  length,  worn 
pot  with  these  vexations,  and  disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  received 
irom  a  growing  party  that  was  beginning  to  divide  the  council  against 
him,  he  requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  turmoils  of  the 
eoort,  and  end  his  days  in  retirement  at  Theobalds ;  on  which  the  qoeen« 
who  knew  his  value  too  well  to  be  content  to  part  with  him,  wrote  the 
ibllowing  lively  letter  to  the  discontented  minister : — 

"Sir  Spirit, 
"  I  doubt  I  do  nick-name  you.  For  those  of  your  kind  (they  say)  have  no  atnm 
(feeling).  But  I  have  lately  seen  an  ecce  ngniim,  that  if  an  ass  kick  you,  you  feel 
it  tuo  soon.  I  will  recant  you  from  being  spirit^  if  ever  I  perceive  that  you  dis- 
dain not  such  a  feeling.  Serve  God,  fear  the  king,  and  be  a  good  fellow  to  the 
rest.  Let  never  care  appear  in  you  for  such  a  rumour,  but  let  them  well  know 
that  yon  desire  the  righting  of  such  wrong,  by  making  known  their  error,  than 
you  to  be  so  silly  a  soul  as  to  fore  slow  what  you  ought  to  do,  or  not  freely  de- 
Uver  what  you  think  mcetest,  and  pass  of  no  man  so  much  as  not  to  regard  her 
trust  who  putteth  it  in  you. 

**  God  bless  you,  and  long  may  you  last 

"Oninino,  E.  R," 

The  queen  likewise  wrote  a  facetious  address  to  him,  by  the  title  of 
Sir  Eremite,  of  Tyball  (Theobalds),  a  rhapsody,  which,  in  affectation 

*  Naunton  s  Fiagmenta  Regalia. 
roL.  ri, — 30 
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■nrpassps  all  the  eopbuism  of  that  m.  Queen  Elizabeth  loved  now  and 
then  quietly  to  circumvcni  Builuiicli ,  On  one  of  her  visits  to  TheobtJd*. 
she  had  promised  lo  make  seven  ktiiglils;  he  chose  anil  arrani>f(l  thi 
caiidiilates  for  that  honour,  so  that  some  gentlemen  of  ancient  lineage 
flooil  at  the  lower  part  of  his  hall,  meaning  thai  the  parvenus  Ehoulcl  be 
knighie<I  first  aa  the  queen  passed — and  ihua  ar  the  elder  knights  take 
precedence  ever  after  of  their  belter-bom  neigliboure.  Thn  queen  «M 
informed  of  this  scheme,  but  said  nothing.  As  she  went  throujfU  the 
hall  where  the  candidalec  C*"-  ttniffhiliood  were  placed,  acconltng  lO 
Burleigh^s  policy,  she  p 


)st  forgot  what  I  had  promised," 
nilemen,  knighted  all  in  mialioa 
□f  her  privy  chamher,  obaenti 
my  lord  Burleigh." 
hut  fulfilled  the  Scripture,  'the 

e  universally  malcontenl  at  the 

i  strict  economy  anil  precision  of 
■e  provided  for  their 


she  turned  about,  and  si 
and  beginning  with  the  lo 
as  ihey  stood.     Stanhope, 
to  her,  "  Your  majesty  vr 

"  Nay."  replied  Ehzabi? 
first  shall  be  last,  anil  ih 

Elizabeth's  ladies  an 
idea  of  a  visit  lo  Theobalds,  w 
manners  always  prevailed,  and  t 

Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  were  regarded  wiih  a  jealous  eye  by  het 
cabinet,  as  the  purveyors  of  the  abundant  stores  of  gossip  with  which 
her  majesty  was  constantly  supplied.  Yet  they  had  little  influence  in 
obtaining  her  favour  for  any  applicant,  which  made  sir  Waller  RaJei^ 
declare,  "  that  they  were  like  witches,  capable  of  doing  great  harm,  but 
no  good."  Sir  Fulk  Grevijle,  who  had  often  access  to  the  queen,  held 
long  private  conversations  with  her.  and  though  he  had  both  the  power 
and  inclination  lo  do  good,  which  he  often  used  for  the  benelit  of  those 
who  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  (he  queen's  maids  declared,  ■'he  brought 
her  all  the  tales  she  heard,"  which  made  him  say  merrily  of  himselt 
"Thai  he  was  like  Robin  GoodfelJow,  for  when  the  dai^^--maids  upset 
the  milk-pans,  or  made  a  romping  and  racket,  ihev  laid  it  all  on  Robin ; 
so  whatever  gossip  tales  the  queen's  ladies  told  her,  or  whatever  bad 
lurns  they  did  to  the  courtiers,  they  laid  all  upon  him." 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  incipient  warfare  for  ever  going 
on  between  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  and  the  gentlemen  of  her  house- 
hold. Her  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Knollys,  a  learned  old  ntililaire,  whose 
office  brought  his  apartment  in  close  contiguity  to  the  dormilon-  of  ihe 
maids  of  honour,  declared  '■'■  that  they  used,  when  retired  for  the  nighu 
to  frisk  and  hey  about,  so  that  it  was  in  vain  fur  him  lo  attempi  !^)eep 
or  study."  One  night,  when  the  fair  bevy  were  more  than  nsuallv  ob- 
streperous, he  marched  into  their  apartment  in  dishabille,  and  with  hij 
book  in  bis  hand,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  no^< 
■walked  up  and  down,  declaiming  in  Latin  :  some  of  the  vounj  ladies 
fled,  half-diessed,  oihers  entreated  his  absence,  bni  he  said  "  lie  would 
not  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  ilieir  dormitory,  without  they  pff- 
miiled  him  to  rest  in  his  apailmenL" 

Itacon's  h^'ihe^ni. 
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But  these  lively  ladies,  like  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  household,  some- 
times  felt,  in  their  turn,  the  eflects  of  her  caprice.  ^  I  could  relate," 
says  Harrington,  ^  many  pleasant  tales  of  her  majesty's  outwitting  the 
wittiest  ones,  for  few  knew  how  to  aim  their  shaAs  against  her  cunning. 
I  will  tell  a  story  that  fell  out  when  1  was  a  boy.  She  did  loTe  rich 
clothing,  but  often  chid  those  that  bought  more  finery  than  became  their 
state.  It  happened  that  lady  Mary  Howard  was  possessed  of  a  rich 
border,  powdered  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  velvet  suit  belonging 
thereto,  which  moved  many  to  envy,  nor  did  it  please  the  queen,  who 
thought  it  exceeded  her  own.  One  day,  the  queen  did  send  privately, 
and  got  the  lady's  rich  vesture,  which  she  put  on  herself,  and  came  forth 
the  chamber  among  her  ladies,  the  kirtle  and  border  being  far  too  short 
for  her  majesty's  height;  she  asked  every  one  ^  how  they  liked  her  new 
&ncied  suit  ?"  At  length,  she  asked  the  owner  herself,  ^^  if  it  were  not 
made  too  short  and  ill-becoming  ?"  to  which  the  poor  lady  agreed. 

^  Why  then,"  rejoined  the  queen,  ^^  if  it  become  not  me,  as  being  too 
short,  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being  too  fine." 

This  sharp  rebuke  abashed  the  lady,  and  the  vestment  was  laid  up  till 
after  tlie  queen's  death.' 

As  a  proof  that  Elizabeth  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  dividing  her 
attention  among  a  variety  of  subjects  at  the  same  time,  Harrington  re- 
cords the  fact,  that  she  wrote  one  letter  while  she  dictated  another  to 
her  amanuensis,  and  listened  to  a  tale,  to  which  she  made  suitable  re- 
plies, all  at  the  same  time.  He  has  preserved  the  letters,  which  were 
found  in  a  MS.,  entitled,  ^A  precious  Token  of  her  highness's  great 
wit  and  marvellous  understanding." 

In  one  of  these  letters,  queen  Elizabeth  defines  friendship  ^'  to  be  thf 
uniform  consent  of  two  minds,  such  as  virtue  links,  and  nought  but 
death  can  part.  Therefore,"  says  the  royal  metaphysician,  ^^  1  conclude 
the  house  which  shrinketh  from  its  foundation  shall  down  for  me." 
With  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  she  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve, ^  that  where  minds  difi!er,  and  opinions  swerve,  there  is  scant  a 
friend  in  that  company." 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  her  half-brother,  sir  John  Perrot,  the  command 
of  a  fleet  to  intercept  a  meditated  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Philip  II.  And 
sir  John  prepared  for  the  voyage,  taking  with  him  fof  his  personal  band 
fifty  gentlemen  of  good  family,  dressed  in  orange-coloured  cloaks.  As 
this  party  lay  to,  in  his  barge  off  Greenwich  palace,  where  the  queen 
kept  her  court,  sir  John  sent  one  of  these  orange-men  on  shore  with  a 
diamond,  as  a  token  to  his  mistress,  Blanche  Parry,'  willing  him  to  tell 
her  ^  that  a  diamond  coming  unlooked-for  did  always  bring  good  luck 
with  it ;"  which  the  queen  overhearing,  sent  sir  John  a  fair  jewel  hanged 

'Lady  Mary  Howard  appears  to  have  incurred  the  queen's  ill-will  by  he  an- 
disf(uise<l  flirtations  with  tlie  young  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  beginning,  at  this 
period,  to  attract  the  favour  of  her  majesty. — Nugse  Antiqutp. 

'  Blanche  Parry,  tlie  queen's  old  maid  of  honour,  was  one  of  the  learned  women 
of  the  day.     ^^he  was  born  in  1508,  died  blind  in  1589.     She  was  an  alchymist, 
tutrolofcer,  antiquary,  and  herald.     She  was  a  great  crony  of  Dr.  Dee,  the  coion 
iw,  and,  it  it  probable,  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  queon. — ^BiA\AxOL. 
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hy  a  iiliii''  1  yiirp'*  (a  while  love-ribbnnl.  ii^ifyin);  wilhsl,  "thit  w 
lung  iis  111!  wore  ihdi  Tor  her  ukc,  she  did  believe,  with  God'a  help,  he 
^li<ml,i  liiiv.-  .11.  Iiiinn." 

'I'hi»  me I'sni.'c  anil  jewel,  air  John  received  right  joyfully,  and  returned 
wnvret  lo  tlir  niiivri — 

"That  III-  woiilil  wear  it  for  hii  aoTereign's  aske,  and  he  doubted  not, 
with  (iiMl'i'  favour,  lo  restore  her  ships  in  safely,  and  either  to  bring 
bark  tlie  S|uitiJiin]H  prisoners,  if  they  came  in  his  way,  or  to  sink  them 
in  ihp  deep  nca.' 

"So,  an  HJr  Ji>i..i  passed  in  his  barge,  the  queen,  looking  out  of  ■ 
window  at  (irtfunich  paUcc,  shaked  her  f:in  al  him,  and  put  out  her 
hand  towariN  hiin.  VVIn'reupon  he,  innkin^  a  Inw  obpisance,  pul  the 
ncarf  and  jewid  round  his  neck."  Sir  John  enrouniereil  no  enemy  but 
a  dreailfiil  siomi. 

remit  wu!«  mum  after  appointed  by  the  queen  to  the  highest  military 
coniniunil  in  Irfiutid,  where,  while  he  exercivcil  the  mosl  despotic  cruelly 
oil  ihp  itiMtLr[,-i'nis,  lie  manifested  tlie  strongest  inclination  to  act  ind&- 
pendcnily  nt'  her  mnjesiy,  whose  birth  he  considered  not  a  whit  better 
than  his  nwn.  'I'liu  speeches  he  made  on  various  occasions  lo  this 
ctli'Ci.  wrrp  r:iri'fiilly  registered  against  him.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  sup- 
nress  the  nilliHlnil  iif  Sl  Patrick;  the  queen  forbade  this  proceeding, 

r   llui?   T.tK).ilifLlllv   Rd-!rP*-fd     Ihc      -  ■'  -   ■     '  ■ 


ndwdi  hetfd  this  truly  Tndor-lika  lemoiittiineey  diA  ptofsd 
hwdendi-wanmiit,  8a3riiig,  ^They  were  ell  kntfes  that  eon 

fl  anlipaihy  to  sir  Qiristopher  Hatton,  and  hk  sneera  at  hif 
I  lemind  the  reader  of  Gray'a  eelebiated  linea 

*  My  lord  hig^kaeper  led  the  bmwU, 
Hba  teels  and  maoet  d«noed  before  him." 

PenoC  waa  not  ezecnted,  but  pined  himadf  to  deaih,  like  a 
ic^  in  eonfinement  in  the  Tower. 

aat  contradiction  ever  oflered  to  queen  Eliabedi  proceeded 
'  her  own  blood.  One  afternoon,  when  ahe  waa  at  carda, 
to  her  young  kinaman,  Robert  Oarey,  who  atood  al  her 
■ked  hun  when  his  fiither,  lord  Hunadon,  meant  to  dmarC 
nnent  at  Berwick  ?  he  replied, «« after  Whitauntide.>»  Thia 
put  her  majesty  into  a  great  rage;  ^ God^ft  wonndaP'  ahe 

I  will  set  him  by  the  feet,  and  arad  anodier  in  hia  plaee,  if 
na.''  Robert  Ctiey  replied,  that  the  delay  waa  hut  to  make 
She  declared  that  Hunsdon  had  been  going  from  CSiriatmaa 
nd  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide;  and  if  he  waa  not  off 

would  put  another  in  his  place,  and  ao  ahe  commanded 
.  him.  But  Hunsdon  came  of  her  own  lineage,  and  shared 
lomitable  spirit.  By  way  of  reply,  he  told  his  mind  very 
rleiffh.  The  threat  of  laying  him  by  the  feet,  he  could  not 
dluded  to  it  in  these  high  spirited  words :— ^Any  imprison- 
ay  put  roe  to  shall  rewound  to  her  dbhonour;  because  I 
nor  will  I  deserve  it"  * 

1^1  conduct  to  this  faithful  kinsman  is  characteristic  ot  her 
I.  He  had  a  double  claim  on  the  earldom  of  Wiltahire. 
ithheld  it  through  his  life,  but  when  he  waa  on  his  death- 
t  the  robes  and  patent  to  his  bed-side.  Whereupon  he,  who 
able  neither  in  life  nor  death,  sent  them  back  with  theae 

II  the  queen,  that  if  I  was  unworthy  theae  hononra  living, 
thy  of  them  dying.'' 

allowed  that  a  narrative,  wholly  devoted  to  the  personal 
r  Elizabeth,  can  afford  but  a  few  words  aa  a  retrospect  of 
ay  over  the  sister  island.  ^  Ireland,"  saya  Nannton,  ^coat 
latton  than  an3rthiDg  else.  The  expense  of  it  pinched  her; 
aa  of  her  offices  wearied  her ;  and  in  that  service  ahe  grew 
le."  The  barbarity  with  which  ahe  caused  that  country  to 
d,  is  unprecedented,  excepting  in  the  extermination  of  the 
a  Spaniards. 

Q.  had  given  himself  little  concern  with  the  state  of  religion 
it  remained  virtually  a  catholic  country;  the  monaateriea 
labitants  were  not  uprooted,  as  in  England ;  and  the  whole 
piently  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pop^y  through 
V  reigns,  till  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  The  fidae  step 
I  pope  at  Elizabeth's  acceasion,  by  mooting  the  pcnnt  ot  her 

>  Jjfe  of  Sit  Robert  Girey,  p.  831— 333, 
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n.-ttruil  of  con^idrrini;  it  dc.  faelo,  fnroed  her  <nio  thi 
iiMi!  llint  all  Irrlnn<l  slmiUJ  rennunee  ihc  catholic  rein 
ifioii,  iiiiii  l>['i-iiiiii' pri'irsMTit ;  and  iliis  alic  enfDrceil  inulci  the  sevemt 
pfi]:ik  lawa.  lifliiiii!,  wliich  hai]  acknuwlfdgcil  llic  Fri^livh  monarchs  u 
Rij/tTiiini'.  or  liirds  jiarainoiint  over  their  petty  kings  and  rhiefm  for 
w'vt'nil  I'ciiturii'^.  tiiid  warci-ly  allowed  tliem  aa  kines  of  Irohnd  fori 
ycort'  of  yt-;i[>.  tiuw  llamed  out  into  rrbpllion  a^inat  the  Eneliah  lord' 
di'|)uiy  )  and  thi-^  fiiiu'lionary,  l>y  the  que«n*(  orders,  ^verned  deapotie- 
'  ^  of  rouiirU;  and  ciidravoured  to  dii^penae  with  the 
Tlic  laxca  were  forihwith  ceased  at  liio  will  of  the 
I'url  uf  DcsRioiiil,  the  head  of  the  Fitzgerald*,  and 
me  of  an  Miaio  'if  atx  hundred  ihnuAnd  uerea,  aided 
,  lifiid  of  llie  EuHlure?,  whoai;  family  had  fur  four 
le  iilirce  of  lonla-irfasunr,  or  lonls-deputy,  and  were 
uitli  the  Genililinea,  resisted  the  payment  of  thia 
iiirfd  that  a  parliament  might  be  ealleil,  at  usual,  lo 
i;  the  ilniMiiiU  I'ji  the  Kiihject;  for  which  measure,  these  pillani  pre- 
irxcirN  kI  lluiiipdeii  were  furihwitli  immured  in  a  tower  of  Duhljn  castle. 
lii'V  J-ent  iiii'--^i'iii;rT»  lo  Elizabeili,  lo  complain  of  the  eoiiJuet  of  her 
irii-ilrpiily  ;  Icir  whirh  presuinption,  as  she  called  it.  she  transfermi 
Hire  iil:irminjf  prison  of  the  Timer  of  London.     Tlie  En([- 


ln.ih  )>arli^ii 
lord^hjmlv 
,..Mses--ed  » 
by  lo[.l  lt:> 
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•,  iMek  ttn&Kaied  ibe  ntatM  mnled  lo  Aa  EortMM  in  liw- 
kimA  dw  joaag  brother  d'  lord  BalUngfai  l»d  taken  no  wt 

biffiOD.' 

Mm  di^  of  EUabedi  were  cettiinly  imporeridied  and  «nU^ 
*•  kog  •trift  in  Irdsod;  and  if  h«r  aiaUr  declared, « UmL 

id,  CM»  would  be  fonod  written  on  her  heait,"  EUabelh  bad 
iiaaoB  to  affirm,  that  the  bnming  earea  eonnected  wilfa  the 

baland  had  warted  her  lamp  of  life. 


IbrbeCUndM 

Ndbd,  ■Bojal  PietofUiTeL"  The  Bar.  Cbwla*  BoMMtt  of  mdaia^ 
iiiwWtJTB  <d  ihU  fctnilr,  and  tba  okimmot  tf  Iha  Mtimhi  paanft. 
ti  mIMiBdM,  br  which  tb«  iMt  loid  BrIiipsIm  •afltenl,  oMld  imi,  1« 
iwar  JDMleak*flaot  dMd««0MidaDH  of  bii  bnnhor,  who  nom  ftaftitad 
MM.  Tho  laMontiOD,  by  OaorgB  IT^  of  tbo  ibrlhited  psaia|M  U  A* 
Mi  of  MOW  a'' (ha  nobUiiiMiwhoiiiSaradfiwltiatileTattuaMihacaaM 
««■  DM  only  a  iMnrDM  but  a  politio  tamtan,  h  it  healed  oD  aaniil 
ari  Ibr  evw  qiiMcbad  the  tpirit  «f  bemUtuj  diM&otioa  to  Iha  nign- 
rlBnaar*  noble  heaxt,  whioh,  ftom  ihatbMii,slowMl  wilb  hTalafie- 

turnrtnfo,ingntaMtokaovrledgmenXotihBiOTtl»at<^p*o»,  Bwelj 
M  which  Ibo  &thoT  and  bnnben  of  tbo  Teoerablo  olaimant  of  ifao  fial- 

■ace  baTe  perlbimed  for  Elngland,  hava  been  nSeiant  to  obtiienM 
a  but  patiiolia  Tictim  of  Iha 
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CHAPTER  K. 

sonsequences  to  Elizabeth  from  the  detention  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scot«— Real 
I  pretended  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life — ^Her  parsimony — Walsingham's 
er  of  expostulations-Altercation  between  Elizabeth  and  the  archbishop  of 
Andrew's  and  other  Scotch  ambassadors — ^Hard  treatment  of  the  eaiU  of 
rthnmberland  and  Arundel— Her  enmity  to  lady  Arundel— Takes  offence 
h  Leicester — Her  angry  speeches  of  him,  and  stem  letter  to  him — Quarrels 
h  Burleigh — Leicester's  jealousy  of  Raleigh — ^First  notice  of  Essex — Charles 
ant  attracts  Elizabeth's  notice — Scandals  respecting  her  regard  for  him— 
lex's  jealousy — Morgan  and  Babington's  conspiracy — Elizabeth's  peril- 
fen  ci*  Scots  implicated — Her  removal  to  Fotheringay — Elizabeth's  letter 
?aulet — Proceedings  against  Mary — Elizabeth's  irritation  —  Her  levity — 
gry  reply  to  the  French  ambassador — Petitioned  by  parliament  to  put  Mary 
leaih — Her  speech — Subsequent  irresolution — She  hints  at  a  secret  murder 
Leicester  suggests  poison  —  Remonstrances  of  the  king  of  France — Stormy 
nes  between  Elizabeth  and  French  ambassadors — Mary's  sentence  pub- 
led — Her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and  its  effects — Remonstrances  of  Bellievre  in 
lalf  of  Mary — Elizabeth's  haughty  letter  to  the  king  of  France— Her  scorn- 
treatment  of  the  Scotch  ambassadors — Crooked  policy  of  her  ministers—- 
tended  plot  against  her  life — Excited  state  of  her  mind — Her  irresolution- 
nes  between  her  and  Davison — She  signs  Mary's  death-warrant — Her  jest 
the  subject — Her  demurs — Earnest  desire  of  Mary's  assassination — Com- 
dUs  Davison  to  propose  it  to  Paulet —  Her  dream — Her  anger  at  Paulet's 
Jples — Dark  hints  of  employing  an  agent  of  her  own — Manner  in  which 
receives  tlie  news  of  Mary's  execution — She  rates  her  ministers  and  coun- 
-Disgrace  of  Davison — Queen's  excuses  to  the  French  ambassador — Charges 
blame  on  her  ministers — Hypocritical  letter  to  the  king  of  Scots — She  brings 
|r  Arabella  Stuart  into  notice — Pope  Sixtus  V.  commends  her  spirit,  but 
claims  a  crusade  against  her. 

ri  unjust  detention  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  an  English  prison, 
or  fifteen  years  proved  a  source  of  personal  misery  to  Elizabeth, 
perpetual  incentive  to  crime.  The  worst  passions  of  the  human 
—jealousy,  hatred,  and  revenge— were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
ifflent  by  the  confederacies  that  were  formed  in  her  dominions,  in 
f  of  the  captive  heiress  of  the  crown.  Her  ministers  pursued  a 
natic  course  of  espionage  and  treachery,  in  order  to  discover  the 
b  of  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  and  when  discovered,  omitted  no  means, 
ver  base,  by  which  they  might  be  brought  under  the  penalty  of 
m.'    The  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  appalling ;  the  violation  of  all 

*  S^e  Camden ;  Bishop  Goodmuk ;  Howel't  State  TiiBi«. 


moral  and  divine  resirictions  of  conscience  more  melancholy  rttt. 
Scaffolds  streamed  with  blood ;  the  pestileniial  gaols  were  crowded  wilfe 
viciimB,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  died  of  fever  or  famine,  nnpiliel 
and  unrecorded,  save  in  the  annaU  of  private  families.  ! 

Among  the  features  of  this  agitating  period,  was  the  circumslaoce  fl| 
persons  of  disordered  intellects  accusbg  themselves  of  designs  >gn*l 
the  life  of  their  sovereign,  and  denoimcing  others  as  their  aecompliea 
Such  was  the  case  wjlh  regard  to  Somerville,  an  insane  catholic  geolli 
man,  who  attacked  two  drawn  sword,  and  declared  ikf 

he  would  murder  every  England,  and  the  queen,  as  IM 

head.     Somerville  had,  ui  narried  the  daughter  of  Edni 


I,  a  high-spirited  fp  ncient  descent,  in  Warwickihill 

anu  a  kiasman  of  Sbaka  Ardcn  had  incurred  the  doA 

malice  of  Leicester,  not.  ling  to  wear  his  liveiy,  like  li 

neigbbonring  aqnirea,  ti  up  during  queen  Elinbeih^  ^ 

to  Kentlworth,  "  but  ch  |^e,  *<  for  galling  him  bf  ca4l 

strong  expressions,  toucmnEf  nis  private  addresses  to  the  countess  a 
Essex  before  she  was  hjs  wife."  Tliese  ofK'iiccs  hail  hccn  duly  note 
down  for  vengeance ;  and  ihe  unfortunate  turn  which  the  madness  o 
the  lunatic  son-in-law  had  taken,  formed  a  ready  pretext  for  the  an« 
of  Arden,  his  wife,  daughters,  sister,  and  a  missionary  priest  naae 
Hall. 

.^rden  and  Hall  were  subjected  to  the  torture,  and  Hall  admitted  thi 
Arden  had  once  been  heaid  to  wish  "  that  the  queen  were  in  heaven. 
This  was  sufficient  to  procure  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Arda 
Somerville  was  found  strangled  in  his  cell  at  New^te.  Hall  and  th 
ladies  were  pardoned.  As  the  insanity  of  Somerville  was  nolorioDS, : 
was  generally  considered  ihal  Arden  fell  a  victim  lo  the  malice  of  Le 
cester,  tvho  parcelled  out  his  lands  among  his  dependants.'  But  whil 
plots,  real  and  pretended,  threatening  the  life  of  tlie  queen,  agitated  tli 
public  mind  from  day  lo  day,  it  had  become  customary  for  groups  <rflli 
populace  to  throw  themselves  on  their  knees  in  the  dirt  by  the  waysM 
whenever  she  rode  out,  and  pray  for  her  preservation,  invoking  ble» 
ings  on  her  head,  and  confusion  to  ihe  papists,  with  the  utmost  powi 
of  their  voices.  A  scene  of  this  kind  once  interrupied  an  importai 
political  dialogue,  the  maiden  queen  held  with  the  ambassador  Mauri 
sierc,  as  he  rode  by  her  side,  from  Hampton  Court  lo  London,  in  Ni 
vember.  1 583.  She  was  in  the  act  of  discussing  the  plots  of  ihe  Jesnii 
'•  when,"  says  Mauvissiere,'  '-just  at  this  moment  many  people,  ui  la>| 
companies,  met  her  by  ihe  way,  and  kneeling  on  ihe  ground,  with  diw 

'  On  the  nih  of  November,  1577,  the  allornfv-Beneral  wm  ifirected  to  enunii 
Tlinmas  Sherwood  on  i)ie  racli.  ami  orlen  were  given  to  place  bim  in  tbe  dai 
gf^oi)  among  ilie  rati.  Tliis  lioirible  place  wns  a  den  in  the  Tower,  below  hifl 
wnier  murk,  enilrcly  dark,  and  the  resort  of  innumerable  rata,  which  b»d  bet 
known  to  woimd  and  maim  Ihe  limbs  of  the  ivretclipd  deniieos  of  this  dungeoi 
but  Shemood's  constancy  Wtd  courage  were  not  subdued  by  the  horron  of  ifc 


Sty  wMed  her  a  thousand  hleanngv,  and  that  the  efQ-dia- 
leanl  to  hann  her  might  be  diacoTered,  and  paniiihed  aa 
.  She  frequently  stopped  to  thank  them,  for  the  yflwrtifftt 
kl  for  her.  She  and  I  being  aloney  amidst  her  ratiniiei 
Koodly  horses,  she  obsenred  to  me,  ^thal  ahe  saw  dearir 
lol  disliked  by  all.' » 

7difficnlt  to  perceive,  by  the  dry  manner  of  ManTissi^ 
this  scene  was  got  np  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  such 
■  of  fenrency  are  by  no  means  in  unison  with  the  English 
cter. 

tony  of  Elizabeth  in  all  affiurs  of  state  pc^cy,  where  a  ear* 
ire  was  required,  often  embarrassed  her  ministers,  and  tim- 
aoflements  they  had  made,  or  were  desirous  of  making,  in 
h  foreign  princes.  Walsingham  was,  on  one  occaaiooi  ao 
ed  by  her  majesty's  teasing  minuteness  and  provoking  in- 
egard  to  money  matters,  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  pennipg 
kf  remonstrance  to  her,  amounting  to  an  abaoluta  leetora 

**  sayi  he,  <*  when  your  mi^sty  doth  behold  in  whst  doobCfiil 
1  with  foreign  princes,  then  do  yon  wish,  with  great  afibotioiii 
et  offered  had  not  been  slipped.  Bat  when  thef  are  offiued  to 
aocoflipanied  with  charges),  they  are  altogether  neglected.  Com- 
)  teacheth,  that  it  is  as  bard  in  a  politic  body  to  preyent  any  mis- 
sharges,  as  in  a  natural  body,  diseased,  to  cure  the  same  without 
ber,  I  humbly  beseech  your  migesty,  the  respect  of  charges  hath 
id  I  would  to  God  I  had  no  cause  to  think  that  it  might  put  your 
il  of  the  loss  of  England.  I  see  it,  and  they  stick  not  to  say  it, 
nne  that  maketh  thera  here  (in  France)  not  to  weigh  your  idm." 
ip,  is,  that  they  see  your  majesty  doth  fly  charges,  otherwise  than 
underhand.  It  is  strange,  considering  in  what  state  your  majesty 
n  all  directions  that  we  have  here  receired,  wa  haTe  ipeeial 
tald  to  anything  that  may  be  accompanied  with  chargea. 
A  league  must  be  without  any  certain  charges;  the  paitienlar 
Toluntary  and  no  certain  charge ;  as  also  that  which  is  to  be 
Tour  of  don  Antonio.  The  best  is,  that  if  they  were  (as  they  are 
»  deal  in  any  of  these  points,  then  they  were  like  to  receive  but 
br  anything  that  we  have  direction  to  assent  unto.  Heretofbre 
predecessors,  in  matters  of  peril,  did  never  look  into  oharges, 
lasure  was  neither  so  great  as  your  miy^s^'s  is,  nor  their  subjects 
BO  willing  to  contribute.  A  person  that  is  diseased,  if  he  look 
medicine,  without  regard  of  the  pain  he  sustaineth,  cannot  in 
ire  but  abhor  the  same ;  if,  therefore,  no  peril,  why  then  *tis  vain 
If  but  if  there  be  peril,  it  is  hard  that  charges  should  be  preferred 
pray  God  that  the  abatement  of  the  charges  towards  that  noble- 
the  custody  of  the  botom  ierptnt  (meatnng  Marjf^  QiMtii  of  Seoii)^ 
md  his  care  in  keeping  of  her.  To  think  that  in  a  man  of  hit 
ty,  after  twelve  years'  tmvail,  in  charge  of  such  weight,  to  have 
xf  allowance,  and  no  reoom pence  otherwise  made,  should  not 
itment,  no  man  that  hath  reason  can  so  judge ;  and,  therefore,  to 
a  charge  committed  to  a  person  discontented,  everybody  seeth  it 
y  with  policy.  What  dangerous  effects  this  loose  keeping  bath 
Dg  away  of  Morton,  the  alienation  of  the  king  (Jatna  of  Seotkmii, 
revolt  in  religion,  intended  (cmmi)  only  by  her  obaxtB^  ^^^ 


19  TBty  curioni  letter;  bill  the 
riiien  in  France,  just  after  itic 
icil  Kl  home,  to  curtail  the  al- 
fhich  had  been,  in  the  first  in- 
for  the  board  and  maintenaoea 
oa«hold,  to  thirty.  Even  Ihti 
aoeth.     The  earl  complBined  of 

3  made  to  queen  Eltza- 
i  and  meanness  of  tlie 
e  reprimand  to  Shrews- 
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"And,  therelbre,  noiLing  ht'aig  dune  to  help  the  (une,  ia  a  maniTsii  ■isanxni 
that  llip  peiil  tbm  is  like  u>  grow  UicreUy  ii  to  fslitl,  us  il  can  bj  no  menn!  Ik 
piBvcnicd,  ir  tliis  iparing  and  improvident  oourw  !»  still  hplil,  the  miioliicjrs  tjj. 
proncliing  being  »o  appsrenl  na  ifaey  ate.  t  couclade.  theTefnie,  having  (polipn 
in  the  heal  or  dnly,  wilhoul  oSboce  to  jovt  majrstf,  ibal  no  one  that  wrvmh  Id 
the  place  of  B  eounaelloi,  tbat  tilbet  vei^elll  bi*  own  oredii,  or  curiolb  ibM 
sound  Hffection  to  yaai  majetxy  bb  he  ouetal  la  do,  that  would  not  with  bimavlt 
in  ihe  furt>'— <  i  o[  Etliiopia,  laiber  llian  enjoy  tlie  fiircsi  palace  in  EdsIuiI. 
Tbe  Loid,  s,  direct  yoai  majestr'a  heait  lo  take  thai  way  of  coudibI  lliu 

may  be  in  am  aalety  and  honoui.    - 

"F.  WAiitvaata.* 

"  September  M." 

There  is  no  date  of  place 
allusiona  render  it  npparcnt 
attempt  made  by  Elizabeth 
lonance  of  fidy-two  ponndi 
stance,  granted  to  the  earl  ol 
of  the  captiTC  qneen  of  Sco 
Btinied  sum  was  sorely  cirudgG 
being  a  grejil  loser,  ami  "|iinrhed  ilje  intilc  .if  1. 
niggardly  a  fashion,  that  a  serious  complaint  v 
belh,  by  the  French  ambassador,  of  ihe  badn« 
diet  provided  for  Mory.     Elizabeth  wrole  a  sev 

bury;  and  he,  who  was  rendered  by  the  jealousy  of  bis  wife  the  mosl 
miserable  of  men,  pciiiioned  to  be  released  from  tbe  odious  oflice  dial 
liad  been  thrust  upon  him,  of  jailer  lo  the  Ikir,  dl-fated  Scottish  queen. 
After  a  long  delay,  his  resignation  was  aecepied ;  but  he  had  to  give  i:p 
his  gloomv  castle  of  Tulburv,  for  a  prison  for  Mary,  no  other  house  in 
England,  it  was  presumed,  being  so  (horouglily  distasteful  to  the  roval 
captive,  as  an  abiding  place.' 

WalsingbaLn's  lenn  of  ''bosom  serpent"  appears  peculiarly  infelici- 
tous as  applied  to  Mury  Siuart,  who  was  never  admitted  to  Elizabeth's 
presence,  or  vouchsafed  the  courtesies  due  lo  a  royal  lady  and  a  giifi. 
but.  when  crippled  with  chronic  maladies,  was  denied  the  liifting  indul- 
gence of  a  coach,  or  an  additional  servant  to  earrv  her  in  a  chair. 

The  arrest  and  execution  of  -Morton,  in  Scollau'd,  was  pceuliarly  dis- 
pleasing to  Elizabeth,  and  embarrassing  to  her  council.  U'alsingbBin 
boltUy  reproaches  hia  royal  mistress,  in  the  above  Idler,  wiih  having 
lost  this  valuable  political  tool,  by  not  having  olfered  a  suHicient  brilw 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  Mauvissiere,  in  a  letter  to  his  own 
court,  gives  an  amusing  detad  of  an  allercation  which  was  carried  on 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  account  of  the 
execution  of  Morton,  in  which  she  vituperated  the  queen  of  Scots  ami 
the  young  king  James,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  choler,  exclaimed — 

"  I  am  more  afraid  of  making  a  fault  in  mv  Latin,  than  of  tlie  kine^ 
of  Spain,  France,  and  Scotland,  the  whole  house  of  Guise,  and  their 
confederates."' 

Elizabeth  stood  on  no  ceremony  with  the  envoys  of  Scotland,  whu 

'L<Hlge'«  musirBLons. 
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scnipled  to  sell  their  fealty  for  English  gold.  In  the  previous  year, 
wheo  James  had  dispatched  his  favourite  minister,  the  duke  of  Lenoz^ 
with  a  letter  and  message  to  her,  explanatory  of  the  late  events  in  Scot- 
land, she  at  first  Refused  to  see  him,  and  when  she  was,  at  last,  induced 
to  grant  him  an  interview,  she,  according  to  the  phrase  of  Calderwood, 
the  historian  of  the  Kirk,  ^^  rattled  him  up*'  on  the  subject  of  his  politi- 
cal conduct,  but  he  replied  with  so  much  mildness  and  politeness,  that 
her  wrath  was  subdued,  and  she  parted  from  him  courteously. 

The  revolution  by  which  Lenox  and  his  colleague  Stuart,  earl  of 
Arran,  had  emancipated  their  youthful  sovereign  u'om  the  degrading 
tutelage  in  which  he  had  been  kept,  by  his  father's  murderers  and  his 
mother'?  foes,  had  also  broken  Elizabeth's  ascendancy  in  the  Scottish 
coort.  A  counter  influence,  even  that  of  the  captive  Mary  Stuart,  was 
just  then  predominant  there.  Davison,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land, assured  Walsingham  that  the  Scottish  queen,  from  the  guarded  re- 
cesses of  her  prison,  guided  both  king  and  nobles  as  she  pleased.' 

The  young  king  was  now  marriageable,  and  his  mother's  intense  de- 
sire for  him  to  marry  with  a  princess  of  Spain  was  well  known.  If 
such  an  alliance  were  once  accomplished,  it  might  be  suspected  that  the 
English  catholics,  assured  of  aid,  both  from  Scotland  and  Spain,  would 
no  longer  endure  the  severity  of  penal  laws,  and  the  injustice  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  a  queen,  whose  doubtful  legitimacy  might  aflbrd 
a  convenient  pretext  to  the  malcontent  party  for  her  deposition.  The 
Jesuits,  undismayed  by  tortures  and  death,  arrayed  their  talents,  their 
courage,  and  subtlety,  against  Elizabeth,  with  quiet  determination,  and 
plot»,  and  rumours  of  plots,  against  her  life  and  government,  thickened 
round  her.  The  details  of  these  would  require  a  folio  volume.  The 
roost  important  in  its  effects  was  that  in  which  the  two  Throckmortons, 
Francis  and  George,  were  implicated,  with  Charles  Paget,  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  Morgan,  an  exiled  catholic,  employed  in  the  queen  of 
Scots'  service  abroad.  Francis  Throckmorton  endured  the  rack  thrice 
with  unflinching  constancy ;  but  when,  with  bruised  and  distorted  limbs, 
he  was  led  for  a  fourth  examination  to  that  terrible  machine,  he  was  ob- 
served to  tremble.  The  nervous  system  had  been  wholly  disarranged^ 
and,  in  the  weakness  of  exhausted  nature,  he  made  admissions  which 
appeared  to  implicate  Mcndoga,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  as  the  author 
of  a  plot  for  dethroning  queen  Elizabeth.  Mendo^a  indignantly  denied 
the  charge,  when  called  upon  to  answer  it,  before  the  privy  council,  and 
retorted  upon  Burleigh  the  injury  that  had  been  done  to  his  sovereign, 
by  the  detention  of  the  treasure  in  the  Genoese  vessels.*  He  was,  how- 
ever, ordered  to  quit  England  without  delay.  Lord  Paget  and  Charles 
Arundel  fled  to  France,  where  they  set  forth  a  statement  that  they  had 
retired  beyond  seas,  not  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  Leicester's  malice.  Lord  Paget  was  brother  to  one  of  the 
persons  accused. 

Throckmorton  retracted  on  the  scaffold  all  that  had  been  wrung  from 
his  reluctant  lips  by  the  terrors  of  the  rack. 

*  MS.  letter  in  Stale  Pap»r  Office,  quoted  by  Tyilet.  ^CwiAkbu 
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The  capture  of  CreiglUoQ,  the  Scotch  Jesuit,  and  the  seizure  of  h» 
papers,  which  be  bad  vainly  eiidesvoured  to  destroy,  by  throwing  ihem 
into  llic  sea,  when  be  found  tbe  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  bia  pu- 
sage  pursued  by  the  queen's  ships,  brougbt  to  li^ht  ap  imponam  niau 
of  evidence  connected  with  the  projected  invasion  of  England,  and 
Elizabeth  perceived  that  a  third  of  her  suhjecia  were  ready  to  raise  the 
elandard  of  revolt  in  the  name  of  Mary  Siuarl.  At  this  motDcatoua 
crisis,  the  treachery  o{  the  king  of  Scotland^e  mcicenary  envoy,  Arthur 
Gray,  by  pulling  Dizabeih  i"  ••^"•—•-■'  -J"  ihe  eecreU  of  hia  own  court, 
and  the  plane  of  the  capti,-  iled  her  to  couniennine  ihe 

operations  of  her  foes.    Sh'  «d  king  James,  and,  as  Dsml, 

bribed  his  cabinet ;  she  iiral  in  crusihed  illary,  and  laid  the 

rod  of  tier  vengeance  with  t  severity  on  her  catholic  wb- 

jecta,  thai  the  more  timot'  :  retijrmerB  liad  done  in  the 

Teign  of  her  sister,  lo  seek  lience,  as  iinpoveriahed  eulea, 

in  foreign  lands. 

It  was  not,  however,  ever^  is  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Henry  I'ercy,  earl  of  Norlhunioeriaiiu,  orolher  to  the  unfortuuBle  earl 
Thomas,  who  had  been  beheaded,  for  his  share  in  the  northern  rebel- 
lion, was  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  pretext  of  having  implicated  himself  in 
the  Throckmorton  plot.  Shelly,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  having  admitted 
something  to  this  effect,  in  a  confession  extorted  by  the  rack.  After 
having  been  detained  more  than  a  year  in  close  confinement,  without 
being  brought  to  trial,  the  earl  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed, 
with  three  slugs  lodged  in  his  heart.  Ilis  keeper  had  been  superseded, 
the  night  before,  by  a  seri'ant  of  sir  Christopher  Ilaiion ;  therefore, 
suspicions  were  entertained  that  he  had  been  murdered,  but  the  Jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  felo-de-se,  it  having  been  deposed  that  he  had 
been  heard  lo  swear,  with  an  awful  oath,  "  that  ihe  queen."  whom  he 
irreverently  designated  by  a  name  oidy  proper  to  a  female  of  the  canioe 
race,  "should  not  have  his  estates  j"  and,  therefore,  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  an  act  of  attainder  being  passed  upon 
him,  he  had  obtained  a  pistol  through  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  and 
shot  himself  in  his  bed.' 

A  more  lingering  tragedy  was  the  doom  of  Pliilip  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  eldest  son  of  the  beheaded  duke  cf  Norfolk.  This  young 
nobleman  had  been  educated  in  the  proiestani  faith,  and  was  marric<l,  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  to  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Dacre.  Her,  he  at  first  neglected,  intoxicated,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
seductive  pleasures  of  the  court,  and  the  Haltering  aiteniions  which  ihe 
queen  lavished  upon  him.  It  had  even  been  whispered  among  the  cour- 
tiers, "that  if  he  bad  not  been  a  merited  man,  he  might  have  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  his  sovereign,"'  Meantime,  his  deserted  wife,  in  the  sedu- 
sion  of  ihe  country,  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  probably  through  the  persuasions  of  her  husband's  grandfather. 
Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel,  as  her  change  of  creed  took  place  during  hij 

~i"Homce  Walpole;  Bayleya'  History  of  the  Towei.  ~" 

'MS.  Life  of  Pliilip,  Eatl  of  Arundel,  in  possession  cf  iJie  Duke  of  Noifoli. 
Howmrd  Afemorials. 
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life.  On  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  Philip  Howard  claimed  to  succeed 
him  in  his  honours  and  estates.  His  claims  were  admitted,  and  he  took 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  earl  of  Arundel,  and  premier  peer 
of  England :  for  there  were  then  no  dukes,  his  father  haying  been  the 
last  man  who  bore  that  dignity  in  Eliasabeth's  reign. 

The  malignant  influences  that  had  destroyed  Norfolk,  pursued  his 
son.  They  were,  in  fact,  similar  characters,  possessing  many  amiable 
qualities,  but  devoid  of  moral  courage  and  manly  decision.  The  pro- 
phetic malediction  which  was  denounced  against  Reuben — ^  unstable  as 
water,  thou  shalt  not  ezceP' — appears  peculiarly  applicable  to  both  these 
unfortunate  Howards.  They  were  of  a  temperament  too  soft  and  timid 
for  the  times ;  and  the  very  excess  of  caution  which  they  exercised,  to 
aToid  committing  thehselves,  either  personally  or  politically,  was  the 
cause  of  exciting  a  greater  degree  of  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  their  wary 
and  observant  sovereign,  than  would  probably  have  been  the  result  of  a 
more  manly  line  of  conduct 

Norfolk  had  been  the  dupe  and  the  victim  of  men,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  vacillating  disposition  to  beguile  him  into  overt  acts  of 
treason,  and  then  hunted  him  to  the  scaffold.  Arundel,  with  naturally 
Tirtuous  and  refined  inclinations,  had  been  led,  by  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  evil  companions,  into  a  career  of  sinful  folly,  which  impaired 
his  fortune,  deprived  him  of  the  respect  of  his  friends,  and  excited  the 
contempt  of  his  enemies.  The  repeated  slights  that  were  put  upon  him, 
rendered  him  at  length  aware  of  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  in 
that  &lse  flattering  court ;  and  in  the  mingled  bitterness  of  self-reproach 
and  resentment,  he  retired  to  Arundel  castle.  There  he  became,  for  the 
first  time,  sensible  of  the  virtues  and  endearing  qualities  of  his  neglected 
wife,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  mark  of  tender  attention,  to  atone  for 
his  past  fiiults. 

The  queen  took  umbrage  at  Arundel's  withdrawing  from  court  Not- 
withstanding the  caresses  she  had  lavished  upon  him,  she  regarded  him 
with  distrust  as  the  son  of  the  beheaded  Norfolk.  The  nature  of  her 
feelings  towards  the  family  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  had  been  be- 
traved  as  earlv  as  two  years  after  his  execution,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ciiiter,  the  lady  Berkeley,  kneeling  to  solicit  some  favour  at  her  hand. 
*-No,  no,  my  lady  Berkeley,"  exclaimed  her  majesty,  turning  hastily 
awav.  '*  We  know  vou  will  never  love  us  for  vour  brother's  death."* 
Yet  Elizabeth  amused  herself  with  coquetting  with  the  disinherited  heir 
of  Norfolk,  till  his  reconciliation  with  his  deserted  countess  provoked 
her  into  unequivocal  manifestations  of  hostility,  and  confirmed  the 
general  remark,  that  '^  no  married  man  could  hope  to  retain  her  favour 
if  he  lived  on  terms  of  aflection  with  his  wife." 

The  first  indications  of  her  displeasure  fell  on  the  weaker  vessel. 
Lady  Arundel  was  presented  for  recusancy,  and  confined  under  the 
royal  warrant  to  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Shirley  for  twelve  months.' 

Arundel  was  deeply  ofiended  at  the  persecution  of  his  lady,  and  the 
deprivation  of  her  society,  of  which  he  had  learned  the  value  too  late. 

'  Smjtbe*^  lavea  of  the  Berkeleyi,  ^ Howvit^  'N^«TCVQn^»^3^ 
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He  was  himself,  ai  heart,  a  coiiven  to  the  same  faith  which  die  optnt* 
profesiteil ;  aai  bein^  much  imporiunei)  by  the  friends  of  the  quern  (^ 
Scots  to  eoler  into  the  various  confederacies  formed  in  lier  favour,  he 
determined  lo  avoid  further  danger,  by  quitting  England.  Ilia  aecrctary, 
Mumford,  had  already  engaged  a  passage  for  him.  in  a  \eseel  that  wm 
lo  sail  from  Hull,  when  he  was  iiifonned  that  it  was  her  majesty'*  in- 
lentioii  lo  honour  him  wilh  a  viail  at  Arundel  house.  Dizabelh  came, 
was  niagnilicenily  entertained,  behaved  graciously,  and  carried  her  di>- 
eimulalLon  to  far,  as  to  soeak  in  terms  of  com  men  da  lion  of  her  hu«l  lo 
the  French  ambassador.  aiclnau,  who  was  present. 

"bhc  praised  the  eaii  h  for  his  good-nature,"  ^aye 

■hat  statesman ;  but  whei  ive  of  him,  she  thanked  him 

for  his  hospitality,  and  in  i  >*  cnn^der  himself  a  prisoner 

iu  his  own  house."    His  t  lliain  Howard,  and  Mumfonl, 

his  secretary,  were  arreslet  le.'     They  were  sub}ectv<l  lo 

very  rigorous  examinations,  waa  thmtened  with  ibc  nek. 

Nothing  wu,  howerer,  elici  furnish  grounds  for  proceed- 

ing against  any  of  the  pcirlies;  miLi  ojccr  a  short  imprisoJimftit  they  "pre 
set  at  liberty.  Arundel,  aAer  this,  aiieinpied  once  more  lo  leave  Eng- 
land, and  had  actually  embarked  and  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Sussex- 
The  vessel  was  chased  at  sea  by  two  of  the  queen's  ships;  he  was 
taken,  brought  back,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.'  Previous  to  his  d*- 
pariure,  he  had  wriiien  a  paiheiic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  complaining  of  the 
adverse  fortune  which  had  now  for  several  generations  pursued  hii 
house  i  his  father  and  grandfather  having  perished  on  a  scallbld  without 
just  cause  \  his  great-grandfather  having  also  sulTered  attainder  and  con- 
demnation to  the  block,  from  which  he  only  escaped,  as  it  were,  by 
miracle;  and  the  same  evil  fortunes  appearing  lo  pursue  him,  he  saw 
no  other  means  of  escaping  the  snares  of  his  powerful  enemies,  and  ep- 
joying  liberty  of  conscience,  than  leaving  the  realm. 

-  His  life,"  he  said,  ^'  had  been  narrowly  sought  during  his  late  im- 
prisonment; and  as  her  majesty  ha'l  shown  on  how  slight  grounds  she 
had  been  led  into  a  suspicious  hard  opinion  of  his  ancestors,  and  thai 
the  laie  attack  upon  himself  having  proved  how  liitle  his  innocence 
availed  for  his  protection,  he  had  decided  on  withdrawing  himself, 
triisting  that  she  would  not  visit  him  with  her  displeasure,  for  doing  so 
without  her  licence,  for  that  he  should  consider  the  bitterest  of  all  his 

This  letter  was  lo  have  been  presented  lo  the  queen  hy  Arundel's 
sisicr,  lady  Margaret  Sackville;  but  she  and  lord  William  lL>ward  were 
|ilaced  under  arrest  almost  simultaneously  wilh  himself.  The  confine' 
ineni  of  Arundel  was  rigorous  in  ihe  exireme.  and  embhtered  with  every 
circumstance  of  aggravation  that  persons  of  narrow  miiids,  but  grcJi 
malignity,  could  devise.  At  the  lime  of  his  arrest,  lady  Aruudel  was  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother.  She  brought  forth  a  fair  son,  and  seni 
lo  gladden  her  captive  lord  with  the  tidings  of  her  safety,  and  the  ac- 
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it  of  his  earnest  desire  for  the  hirth  of  an  heir ;  hut  lest  he 
somfort  at  the  news,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  suspense 
B,  and  was  then  falsely  informed  that  his  lady  had  borne 
hter.'  Lfsdy  Arundel  was  treated  with  grreat  cruelty.  All 
ere  seized  in  the  queen's  name,  and  they  left  her  nothing 
I  on  which  she  and  the  two  servants,  that  now  constituted 
lue,  lay,  and  these  were  only  lent  as  a  great  farour. 
ibeth  had  despoiled  and  desolated  Arundel  house,  she  came 
ly,  in  the  absence  of  its  sorrowing  mistress,  and  espying  a 
iten  by  her  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the 
pressing  a  hope  of  better  fortunes,  she  cruelly  answered  it, 
under  it  another  sentence,  indicative  of  anger  and  disdain.' 
^mained  unnoticed  in  prison  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth, 
n  fined  ten  thousand  pounds  by  a  star-chamber  sentence, 
tempted  to  quit  the  realm  without  leave.  He  was  also  eon- 
ifler  imprisonment  during  her  majesty's  pleasure.  Nothing 
fe-long  term  of  misery  satisfied  the  vengeances  of  Elizabeth, 
se  severities  were  exercised  on  the  devoted  representative 
powerful  house  of  Norfolk,  the  famous  association  for  the 
f  queen  Elizabeth  against  '^  popish  conspirators''  was  de- 
cester.  All  who  subscribed  it,  bound  themselves  to  prose- 
death,  or  as  far  as  they  were  able,  all  who  should  attempt 
iinst  the  queen.  Elizabeth,  who  was  naturally  much  gra- 
mthusiasm  with  which  the  majority  of  her  subjects  hastened 
nselves  as  her  voluntary  protectors,  imagined  that  the  queen 
lid  be  proportionately  mortified  and  depressed  at  an  institu- 
proved  how  little  she  had  to  hope  from  the  disa^ction  of 
to  their  reigning  sovereign.  ^  Her  majesty,"  writes  Wal- 
Sadler,  ^  could  well  like  that  this  association  were  shown 
1,  your  charge,  upon  some  apt  occasion;  and  that  there 
egard  had  both  unto  her,  her  countenance  and  speech,  after 
thereof."  • 

rt  disappointed  the  prying  malignity  of  the  parties  by  whom 
>osed  to  this  inquisitorial  test,  by  her  frank  and  generous 
:he  association,  and  astonished  them  by  ofiering  to  subscribe 
The  new  parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  of  neces- 
having  been  dissolved  after  the  unprecedented  duration  of 
,  converted  the  bond  of  this  association  into  a  statute,  which 

person,  by  or  for  whom  rebellion  should  be  excited,  or  the  qnecn's 
might  be  tried  by  comnnission  under  the  great  »eal,  and  adjudged 
li>hment.     And  if  tlie  queen's  life  should  be  taken  away,  then  any 

iemorials.     MS.  Life  of  Philip  Howard. 

r  Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  at  Norfolk  House,  quoted,  in  the  How- 
la,  by  the  late  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Ck)rby.  Probably  the  aen- 
hj  the  unfortunate  countesis,  was  a  distich  in  rhyme,  as  she  was 
et ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Elizabeth's  response  was  one  of  the  sharp 
couplets  for  which  she  was  celebrated, 
ate  Papers^  rol  iL,  p.  430 
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perajo,  hf  or  'ham  such  act  was  commUied,  should  be  ca]  imllr  pnoitheiil, 

and  Iha  iim  lob  perion  cut  off  tmm  Ihe  Buccesaion  lo  the  ctown." 

"  [t  is  n  dsary,^'  observee  that  great  ciriliui,  sir  Jamei  Mackin- 
tosh, wilb  ice  to  ibis  act,  "  iq  point  out  the  monelroue  han!»lup 
of  raaking  ueen  o[  Scots,  a  prisoDer  in  ihe  hands  of  Elizabeth) 
responBiUi.  cis  done  for  her,  or  in  lier  name-"  '  Such,  howevei, 
was  the  '  the  statute,  which  waa  inieaded  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  judi  iec  of  Ihe  heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne,  kdJ  kl«o 

for  ^e  bj  "'"'" <■--—  -i easioB,    This  clause,  sir  Jamn 

Mackintc  .,                               ^ter,  who  liad  views  Ibr  him- 
self, or  b         ..I  -L..                           e  representative  of  tlie  houw 


of  Clarfli 

Eliza           ~- 
Henry  1 
from  Park, 


IS  of  conventional  civility  witli 

nl,  her  ambassador,  ia  a  letter 

IS 'of  (bat  prince,  iDfoona  bm 

good  grace,  in  »_  tlMt  was  in  pr«paratioa  tat  1m> 

"There  is,"  says  iie,  -■  i..v  .— ,  almost  ready  to  be  sent  roar 

majesty,  thai  ever  1  saw.  Il  must  ueede  be  well  Jn  ihe  end,  llie  king 
hath  changed  the  wotkman^hip  of  it  so  often,  and  never  is  conieiil'^it, 
not  thinking  il  good  enough."  *  Henry,  however,  continued  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  his  unforiunale  sister-in-law,  Mary  Stuart;  and  his  amba»- 
sadors  made  perpetual  intercessions  in  her  favour  to  Elizabeth,  who 
generally  received  these  representations  with  a  storniy  burst  of  anger 
and  disdain.  Henry  was  loo  much  paralyzed  by  internal  ( 
and  foreign  foes  to  resent  the  contempt  with  which  his 
were  treated  by  his  haughty  neighbour,  far  less  was  he  able  to  contetid 
with  her  for  the  dominion  of  the  Low  Countries.  Elizabeth  possessed 
the  power,  but  prudently  declined  the  name  of  sovereign  of  those  elaiec, 
though  the  deputies  on  their  knees  again  offered  her  that  title  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  She  sent,  however,  a  considerable  militaxy 
force  to  their  aid,  under  the  command  of  her  quondam  favourite,  the  eirl 
of  Leicester.  If  we  may  credit  the  private  letters  of  the  French  ambw 
sador,  Mauvissiere,  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  ibis  appointment  was  in- 
tended by  Elizabeth,  and  the  predominant  parly  in  her  cabinet,  as  a  sort 
of  honourable  banishment  for  Leicester,  whom  they  were  all  desirous 
of  getting  out  of  the  way.  According  lo  the  same  aulhurily,  Christopher 
Blount,  though  a  calholic,  was  sent  out  by  the  queen  as  a  spy  on  Lei- 
cester. Leicester  was  received  with  signal  honours  by  the  states,  bat 
instead  of  conducting  himself  with  the  moderation  which  his  difficult 
position  required,  he  assumed  the  airs  of  regality,  and  sent  for  hit 
countess,  with  intent  to  hold  a  court  that  should  rival  that  of  EngUad 
in  splendour.' 

"  It  was  told  her  majesty,"  writes  one  of  Leicester's  kinsmen  to  hit 
absent  patron, "  that  my  lady  was  prepared  to  come  over  presenUy  U' 
your  excellency,  with  such  a  train  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  such 
rich  coaches,  litters,  and  side-saddles,  that  her  majesty  had  none  such; 

'Hi«ioiy  of  Kngland.  in  Laidner'a  Cabinet  Cyclop^ia,  vol.  u.,  p,  3DJ. 

'SloaneMS.,  i.,  p.  4160. 

'Inedited  State  Papei  MSS.    Ma^j  ^wa'ft,-TO\.T».,V.  HI. 
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it  there  should  be  such  a  court  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  should 
lass  her  majesty's  court  here."  This  information  did  not  a  little 
ouyesty  to  extreme  choler,  at  all  the  vain  doings  there,  saying, 
eat  oaths,  ^  she  would  have  no  more  courts  under  her  obeisance 
own,  and  would  revoke  you  from  thence  with  all  speed.'' '  This 
onfinns  the  report  of  Mauvissiere,  who,  in  one  of  his  intercepted 
■tial  communications  to  the  captive  queen  of  Scots,  observes^^* 
eari  of  Leicester  takes  great  authority  in  Flanders,  not  without 
I  the  jealousy  of  the  queen.  She  will  neither  allow  him  supplies 
sy,  nor  permit  his  wife  to  come  out  to  him."' 
ill  let  the  upstart  know,"  exclaimed  the  last  and  proudest  of  the 
lovereigns,  in  the  first  fierce  explosion  of  her  jealousy  and  disdain, 
Msily  the  hand  which  has  exalted  him  can  beat  him  down  to  the 
Under  the  impetus  of  these  feelings,  she  penned  the  following 
1  letter,  which  she  despatched  to  him  by  her  vice-chamberlain, 
IS  also  chaiged  with  a  verbal  rating  on  the  subject  of  his  ofiences, 
den  well  worth  the  hearing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sample 
etterr— 

'  oontemptooualy  3rou  have  carried  yourself  towards  us  yon  shall  under- 
'  this  messenger,  whom  we  send  to  you  for  that  purpose.  We  little 
that  one,  whom  we  had  raised  out  of  the  dust,  and  prosecuted  with  such 
fiiTour,  above  all  others,  would,  with  so  great  contempt,  have  slighted 
:en  our  commands  in  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence,  and  so  highly 
Of  us  and  our  honour.  Whereof,  though  you  have  but  small  regard, 
•o  what  you  ought,  by  3rour  allegiance,  yet,  think  not  that  we  are  so 
of  repairing  it,  that  we  can  bury  so  great  an  injury  in  silence  and  obii- 
ITe,  therefore,  command  you,  that,  all  excuse  set  apart,  you  do,  fortliwith, 
ir  allegiance,  which  you  owe  to  us,  whatsoever  Heneage,  our  vice-chani> 
ihall  make  known  to  you  in  our  name,  upon  pain  of  further  peril.'* ' 

Jso  wrote  to  the  states,  '^  that,  as  to  their  disgrace,  and  without 
»wledge,  they  had  conferred  the  absohite  government  of  the  con- 
states upon  Leicester,  her  subject,  though  she  had  refused  it 
she  now  required  them  to  eject  Leicester  from  the  office  they 
tdvisedly  conferred  upon  him."  *  The  states  returned  a  submis- 
iwer,  and  Leicester  expressed  the  deepest  contrition  for  having 
unfortunate  as  to  incur  her  displeasure. 

rst,  alie  preserved  great  show  of  resentmenti  threatened  to  recal 
aish  him,  and  rated  Burleigh  for  endeavouring  to  excuse  him. 
ii,  on  this,  tendered  his  resignation;  Elizabeth  called  him  ^^a 
ptuous  fellow ;"  but,  the  next  morning,  her  choler  abated.  She 
ited  her  displeasure  in  empty  words,  and  her  council  induced  her 
ion  the  measure  of  sending  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  Lei- 

aAer  this  reconciliation  was  efiected,  Elizabeth  began  to  speak 
Bster  in  her  wonted  terms  of  partial  regard ;  so  much  so,  that 
I  hated  rival,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  postscript  to  a  courteous 
ddressed  by  him  to  the  absent  favourite,  says,  ^  The  queen  is  in 

*  Hardwick  Suite  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 

'  Inedited  State  Paper  Office  MS.     Mary  Stuart,  vol.  rv. 

•  Sydney  Papery  vol.  i.,  pp.  51-2.  ^\\>\d. 
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*eiy  good  terms  with  you,  aad,  thanks  be  lo  God,  well  pacified, 
■re  again  her  sweet  Itobin." 

Bitterly  jealous,  howeTer,  was  ^  street  Robin"  of  the  gnc 
■droit  young  courtier,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  snpermlei 
the  favour  of  his  royal  mialress.  by  whom,  indeed.  Raleigh  af) 
that  lime,  to  have  been  »ery  partially  regarded.  Wit,  ^nius,  am 
ia  bim,  were  united  with  a  fine  person,  and  a  certaiu  degree  oTi 
which  qualified  him  adiDirably  to  make  his  way  viih  ■  prii 
Elizabeth's  temper.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  «  country  ge 
of  small  fortune,  but  good  descent ;  but  tlie  great  caune  of  hii  ft 
reception  al  court,  in  the  litBl  iRilance,  may  be  traced  to  his  fani 
ueclion  with  Elizabeth's  old  govemesa,  Kate  Ashley. 

That  woman,  who,  from  ber  earliest  years,  exercised  the  i 
ntarkable  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  royal  pupil,  was 
fialeigh's  balf-brothcr,  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  a 
Tbe  yoang,  adveotaroiw  Htleifh,  wu  not  Uwlj  to  laa»  ifa*  » 
of  her  powerful  patronage,  which  had  been  openlr  bestowed  o 
phrey.  wlio,  llirough  hrr  inniierre,  oblajiicd  (■nil-i.len.lile  pn 
and  an  important  command  in  Ireland.  It  was  in  that  devoted 
Raleigh  first  distinguished  himself  by  his  miliuirj- talenLs,and  ni 
sullied  his  laurels  with  many  acts  of  colrl-blooiled  cruelty,  th' 
of  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced  the  business  of  a 
and  affected  great  bravery  in  his  atiire ;  and  being  gifted,  by  nan 
a  fine  presence  and  handsome  person,  he  contrived,  at  the  expei 
bably,  of  some  privation,  and  much  ingenuity,  to  vie  with  the  ; 
the  be-nifTed  and  embroidered  gallants,  who  fluttered  like  a  s' 
gliilering  insects  round  the  maiden  queen.  One  day,  a  heavy 
having  fallen  before  her  majesty  went  out  to  take  her  dailv  wall 
ed  by  her  ladies  and  officers  of  swte,  the  royal  progress,  whici 
always  be  confined  to  paths  of  pleasantness,  was  impeded  b] 
slough.  Elizabeth,  dainty  and  luxurious  in  all  her  habits,  paw 
debating  wiihin  herself  how  she  might  best  avoid  the  '•filing 
feet.  Raleigh,  who  had,  on  that  eventful  day,  donned  a  liands< 
plush  cloak,  in  the  purchase  of  which  he  had  probably  investet 
lestoon,  perceiving  the  queen's  hesitation,  stripped  it  hastily 
shoulders,  and,  with  gallantry  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalrv,  ; 
reverentially  on  the  ground,  before  her  majesty,  "  whereon,"  i 
author,  "  the  queen  trod  gendy  over,  rewarding  him  afierwa 
many  suits  for  his  so  free  and  seasonable  tender  of  so  fair  a  foo 
Soon  after  (his  auspicious  introduction  to  the  royal  favour,  Ral' 
standing  in  a  window-recess,  and  observing  that  the  queen's 
upon  him,  he  wrote  the  following  sentence,  with  the  point  of  a  i 
on  one  of  the  [tanes  : 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  ihat  I  ^ar  lo  fall;' 

In  a  very  difierent  spirit  from  that  in  which  she  had  answ 
pathetic  aspiration,  inscribed  by  the  sorrowful  countess  of  Ar 

» Old  lite  ot  Sii  "W  «.\«i  ^a\«^. 
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f  of  her  desolated  house,  did  Eiinbeth  eoDdeecend  to  eneoo- 
indeome  poet-courtier,  by  writings  with  her  own  hud,  ap 
e  of  advice,  under  his  sentence,  fumiahing  thereby  a  halting 
cooplety  which  he  would  probably  have  fiaiahad  widi  greater 
lelody: 

"If  thy  heut  fiul  thee>  do  not  climb  at  alL*'  > 

took  the  hint,  and  certainly  no  climber  was  erer  bolder  or 
mttd  in  his  ascent  to  fame  and  fortune.  If  anything  were  to 
ray,  he  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  it  of  the  queen,  to  the  infi- 
lure  of  his  jealous  compeers. 

irill  yon  cease  to  be  a  beggar,  Raleigh  ?"  said  the  queen  to 
y,  apparently  a  little  weari^  of  his  greedy  importunity, 
madam,  yon  cease  to  be  a  benefactress,*'  was  the  graceful 
B  accomplished  courtier. 

I  did  not  always  reward  services,  but  compliments  were  rarely 
ber  in  vain.  So  considerable  was  the  inflnence  of  Raleigh 
rtial  sovereign  at  one  time,  that  Tarleton,  the  comedian,  who 
ly  received  his  cue  from  Burleigh  or  his  son-in-law,  Oxford, 
uring  the  performance  of  his  part  in  a  play,  which  he  was 
re  her  majesty,  to  point  at  the  reigning  fiivourite  while  pro- 
hese  words,  ^See,  the  knave  commands  the  queen  P  for 
nras  corrected  by  a  frown  from  her  majesty.'  If  Raleiffh 
been  contented  to  remain  a  bachelor,  he  would,  probably, 
ledtd  all  the  rival  candidates  for  the  smiles  of  his  royal 

possession  acquired  by  England  in  the  new  world,  was  dis- 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
inia.  It  was  from  this  coast  that  he  first  introduced  tobacco 
d.  It  is  a  well-known  tradition,  that  Raleigh^s  servant,  en- 
tudy  with  a  foaming  tankard  of  ale  and  nutmeg  toast,  saw 
i  first  time,  with  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  enveloped 
Is  of  smoke  he  was  puffing  forth ;  the  simple  fellow,  ima- 
naster  was  the  victim  of  an  internal  conflagration,  flung  the 
the  tankard  in  his  face  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 

»r  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Yotwitlistanding  all  his  wit  and  worldcraA,  Raleigh  wanted  discre- 
possessed  the  dangerous  faculty  of  enemy-making  in  no  slight  de- 
an was  more  generally  hated.     We  are  indebted  to  the  grave  pen 
'  the  following  amusing  anecdote,  in  illustration  of  his  gratuitous 

it  Raleigh  was  staying  at  the  house  of  a  great  lady  in  the  West 
was  a  remarkable,  notable  housewife,  and  before  she  made  a  grand 
\i  dinner,  in  the  hall,  arranged  all  matters  in  her  household.  Sir 
nment  was  next  to  hers,  and  he  became  privy  to  mnoh  of  her  inte- 
nent  Early  in  the  morning,  he  heard  her  demand  of  one  of  her 
he  pigi  served  V  Just  before  dinner  she  entered,  with  infinite  state 
the  great  chamber,  where  her  guests  were  assembled ;  when  Sir 
ttly  asked,  *  Madam,  are  the  pigs  served  1*  The  lady  answered, 
ing  a  particle  of  her  dignity,  (You  know  best  whether  yoa  have  had 
It' "— Aiam'f  Jpopkthegmt, 

B 
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[TombuBtion,  and  then  ran  down  stairs  and  alnr 
mill  outcries, "  that  his  maBier  was  on  lirej  and  " 
before  tliey  could  come  to  liia  aid,"' 

Not  withstanding  the  formidable  appearance  of  England's  firet  smoJier. 
to  llic  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  the  practice  soon  became  so  general,  that 
it  was  introduced  at  courl,  and  even  iolerate<l  by  queen  Elizabeili  in  tifr 
own  presence,  of  wliich  the  following  anecdote  affords  amusing  evidrorf. 
One  day  she  was  inquiring  very  minutely  as  to  the  various  viriueii  which 
Rulcigli  attributed  to  his  '  ■  ■  ■  ^^^  j^^  assured  her  •'  that  no 
one  understood  them  beltr  for  he  was  so  well  ac()uaintnl 

with  all  its  qualities,  that  i   tell   her  tDajesty  the  aprciGc 

weight  of  t!ie  smoke  of  he  consumed."     The  qufcn, 

though  she  was  accustomi  igh  for  her  oracle,  thought  hr 

was  going  a  little  too  far, .  icenceofa  traveller  on  ber,tnd 

laid  a  couuderable  wager  he  could  not  prove  his  w«ids, 

not  believing  it  posaible  '  material  (t  aubatance  mm  smoka 

to  the  laws  of  the  balance,  r.anri-n,  ii..xfever,  demonstrated  the  fad  by 
wEijjhiiig,  in  iicr  presence,  ihe  It.imcco  lu'forc  iic  piii  ii  iiiiu  his  pipcariJ 
the  ashes  after  he  had  consumed  it,  and  convinced  her  majesty  thai  the 
deficiency  proceeded  from  the  evaporation.  Elizaitcth  admitted  that  this 
conclusion  was  sound  logic;  and  when  she  paid  tbe  bet,  merrily  lolJ 
him,  "  That  she  knew  of  many  persons  who  had  turned  iheir  gold  imo 
smoke,  bnt  he  was  the  first  who  bad  turned  smoke  into  gold."' 

So  varied  and  so  brilliant  were  the  talents  of  Italcigh,  as  soldier,  sea- 
man, statesman,  poet,  philosopher,  and  wit,  that  it  would  have  beea 
wonderful,  if  a  woman  so  peculiarly  susceptible  as  Elizabeth,  hai)  not 
felt  the  power  of  his  fascinations.  It  was  to  Raleigfh^s  palronasc  that 
Spenser  was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  queen  Elizabeth,  wiio  was 
so  much  captivated  with  his  poetic  genius,  that  she.  in  a  moment  o( 
generous  enthusiasm,  promised  him  a  hundred  pounds;  but  when  sbe 
spoke  to  my  lord-treasurer  Burleigh  of  disbursing  that  sum,  he  look  i.he 
liberty  of  uttering  a  cynical  exclamaiiou  on  the  prodigality  of  awanhng 
so  large  a  guerdon  for  a  song !  "  Give  him,  then,  what  is  reason."  re- 
joined her  majesty.  Burleigh,  acting  in  conformity  with  tlie  hanliif^s 
of  his  own  nature,  gave  him  nothing,  .^fler  a  pause  of  fruitless  e\|ifcla- 
tion,  the  disappointed  poet  addressed  the  following  epigram  to  the  queen : 


It  is  said,  that  by  these  lines,  the  bard  outwitted  the  penui 
ter,  for  Elizabeth  considering  tlial  her  queenly  honour  was 

1741),  iifFmi.  Hint  he  e 

Ratpti  -rimr.'5l.v,  the  bi 
"(li,]vf,     Tolfflcro  liii. 

<hK'..,!  uM  France  by  Jean  Kicot,  who  sent  some  seoJs  lo  Catherine  .If  M.-.hcLs 

by  wljoin  It  wna  so  gtcally  palronizeil,  tlial  it  wns  at  first  oiiltfil  ■'  the  v"*"' 
Iierb.''  Smoking  soon  became  so  foshionabb  hi  llie  court  of  Prance,  tlmi  DC* 
ontyiiK  £eiillemen,bul  the  IwJica  occM\c™i\\'jm6M\^i'iieTOwlve9  with  ■  pp«. 


of  tiie  Lift-  o 
Sir  Waller's 

vcT.mbic 

Iter  Itiilcidi.  r 

1    lolKlCCO-ljOI, 

sen  Ions  o,.1i, 

i^'aled'sr 

1  Poniifat,  wbi 
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«r,  insisted  that  he  should  be  paid  the  hundred  pounds  which 
at  first  promised.  She  understood  her  business,  as  a  sovereign, 
.  to  disgust  a  man,  who  possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ; 
tnser,  in  return,  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  offering  the 
icense  of  his  gracefully-turned  compliments  to  his  royal  mistress, 
ersonified  in  the  '^  Faerie  Queen,"  under  the  several'  characters 
una,  Belphoebe,  and  Mercillae,  and  made  the  subject  of  the  high- 
pums  in  each  of  these  allegorical  creations.    She  is  also  greatly 

in  the  pastoral  poem  of  ^^  Colin  Clout 's  Come  Home  .^g;ain," 
Shepherdess  Cynthia,  the  lady  of  the  sea."  In  this  quaint,  but 
x>em,  the  distress  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  account  of  his  tem- 
lisgrace  with  the  queen,  is  pathetically  set  forth.  The  poem 
bably  written  at  the  desire  of  that  accomplished  courtier,  to 
t  is  dedicated,  and  wha  is  there  called  the  ^  shepherd  of  the 

and,  in  his  dialogue  with  the  other  illustrious  swains,  is  made 
ler  to  speak  thus  of  his  royal  patroness : 

"  Whose  glory,  greater  than  my  simple  thought, 
I  found  much  greater  than  the  former  fame ; 
Such  greatness  I  cannot  compare  to  au^^t ; 
But  if  I  her  like  aught  on  earth  might  read, 
I  would  her  liken  to  a  crown  of  lilies 
Upon  a  virgin  bride's  adorned  head, 
With  roses  dight,  and  goolds,  and  dafiadillies ; 
Or  like  tlie  circlet  of  a  turtle  true, 
In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  be ; 
Or  like  fair  Phoebe's  girland,  shining,  new, 
In  which  all  pure  perfection  one  may  see: 
But  vain  it  is  to  think,  by  paragon 
Of  earthly  things,  to  judge  of  things  divine  1 
Her  power,  her  mercy,  and  her  wisdom,  none 
Can  deem,  but  who  the  Grodhead  can  define  I 
Why,  then,  do  I,  base  shepherd,  bold  and  blind, 
Presume  the  things  so  sacred  to  prophane? 
More  fit  it  is  t'  adore,  with  humble  mind. 
The  image  of  the  heavens  in  shape  humane." 

this  hyperbolical  strain  of  adulation,  Spenser  goes  on  to  explain, 
as  "  the  shepherd  of  the  ocean"  who  first  made  him  known  to 
jn,  and  this  is  very  prettily  done,  with  the  exception  of  the 
[oddess,  which,  applied  to  any  lady,  whether  sovereign  or  beauty, 
s  in  bad  taste — 

"The  shepherd  of  the  ocean,  quoth  he, 
Unto  that  goddess'  grace  me  first  enhanced. 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  inclined  her  ear. 
That  she  tlienccforth  therein  'gan  take  delight, 
And  it  desired  at  timely  hours  to  hear. 
All  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  own  great  mind 
And  wondrous  worth,  she  met  my  simple  song. 
But  joy'd  tlmt  country  shepherd  aught  could  £ad% 
Worth  hearkening  to  amongst  that  learned  throng.'* 

have  been  the  influence  of  party  spirit  alone  which  could  have 
SlnJlaV  bard  to  the  want  of  moral  justice)  dii\Aa.7«dL  Vf  Vcug^  VBk 
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pmlenvoonng  lo  distort  the  ch&racier  and  situaiinn  of  the  perwculetl 
captive,  Mary  Sluarl,  into  the  hideous  portrait  of  Duesaa.  In  this,  how- 
ever, Spenser  was  proba'jly  only  performing  the  task  enjoined  to  him  by 
the  leaders  of  the  cabinet,  by  nhom  nothing  was  omilted,  that  ku  mI- 
culaied  lojioison  the  minds  both  of  the  sorereign  and  the  people  of 
England  against  the  ill-faled  heiress  of  the  realm. 

The  young,  graceful,  and  accomplished  Koben  Devereux,  earl  of  Es- 
sex,' is  supposed  lo  have  been  Rnl  introduced  to  the  notice  of  queca 


Eabeih,  by  his  step-bil 
mojeaiy's  regard  from  her 
regarded  with  a  jealous  ey< 
grandson  of  Anne  Boleyp^ 
neatly  related  to  queen  I 
insiance,  rather  as  a  yout^ 
young  eail,  however,  qnie 
perstin,  who  considerMl  I 
tenders  lo  the  royal  favour,     i-.iizaiiei 
gaged,  more  peculiarly,  by  a  gentler 
conspirator  Morgan,  in  one  of  his  sec 


hope  of  diverting  her 
Raleigh,  whose  iofluence  wai 
^rs.     As  Esses  was  the  gresi- 

and  William  Carey,  he  was 
tisiingujslied  him  in  the  linl 
isman,  than  as  a  lover.    The 

haughty  and  jealoua  ain  oft 
i;ht  tci  diatmce  all  other  pf^ 
ilckle  fancy  ivas  just  then  cn- 
,  of  whom  the  busy  plotting 
eiters  to  the  captive  queen  of 


■  He  ivns  ilie  son  of  Walter,  enrl  of  Essex,  and  Lei 
Eidrred  ilie  favuuriie  of  Elizabeih.     Slie  was  Die  iIe 
comm,  Leiiiuc,  lady  KiioUy s.  ilaugl.Ier  of  Mary  Boleyn,  and  sU 
■     ■  "    isilon.     Lettite  KnoUj-s  was 


Kn-lly*, 


orElizabetli.and 
fBscinBiioii  of  manners  of  ihe  qi 
She  married  ilie  ear)  of  Es^ex,  i 
lier»eir.  Uiiforlunalely,  alic  mad 
while  yet  a  wife.    The  death  of 

before  earl  Walter  died,  bo  wiol 


M  girl 


«H.,„,-C.,.,. 


lieiileJ  nol  only  the  cliafms  of  person,  but  die 
n's  moilier  and  aunt,  Anne  and  Alary  BoIpjd. 
1  became  iLe  moilier  of  a  family,  beautiful  u 
I  concjneel  of  llio  liean  of  the  earl  of  Lcieestf  r, 
T  husband,  die  earl  of  Ei,xx.  in  Ireland.  IS:R, 


nod   favouriie 
lady  Essei,  ni 


Til 


f  Elii 


ed  by  die  agents  of  Leici 
to  Hie  queen,  recommendiOE 
of  these  cliihiien  was  Robe 

wife,  DouKlas,  lady  Sheffield,  ami  mo 


Sir  Fmi 


IS  Knollys.     The 


lely,  a 


oguar 


cpre 
Dung  eati  of  Essex  uas  plaeed 
insbip  of  lord  Burleigh,  lo  wliose 
liBge.    Though  in  possession  of  i 


daughi. 


iij-  Colleff! 
'r  biB  fmlier 
able  landeil 


property,  the  young  e 
gunidimi  so  tliriHy,  that  his  tutor,  Mr.  Wrolli,  had  lo  wrile  for  a  supply  of  el ctIips 
for  him,  in  1577,  saying,  that  his  pupil  was  nol  only  "Mrrorf-bare,  but  tapgcJ.* 
Lellers  fioiii  the  young  earl  lo  Burleigh,  in  very  elegant  Latin,  occur,  from  Cam- 
bridge, till  the  year  1S79;  and  as  early  as  tbo  year  19G3,  Burleigh  found  it  need- 
ful <o  write  10  bis  ward  a  letter  on  bit  prodigality.  Essex's  answer,  aeknov. 
ledging  liis  fault,  is  dated  ai  York.  [See  Ellis's  Letters.}  ;foun  after,  he  emeifoJ 
iniu  Elinabeths  court,  where  he  was  as  much  distinguished  by  her  favour,  as  by 
his  boundless  extravagance.  His  beamifnl  sister,  Penelope,  tlie  wife  of  l.-id 
Elch,  bei-ame,  at  the  t>Bme  time,  one  of  the  leading  inirigiianies  of  ihni  iay. 
Essex  involved  himself,  by  reason  of  hi?  extensive  patronage  to  n  vast  number 
of  needy  military  followers,  who  devoured  his  substance,  and  consiantly  utcpd 
him  to  obtain  gifts  from  the  queen.  When  be  was  but  twenly-foni,  lie  wn?  in 
detit  (o  the  enormous  amount  of  23,OI30(.j  and  in  bis  letter,  dated  1590,10  Eiija- 
betb'a  vice-cbamberlain,  (^evidenllj  i:neai\^  fot  tha  queen's  eye.)  be  owiu  lie 
qaeen  •'bad  giveu  him  m  mucb,tt«  daie4rart».i>>t>i«feiiBsim;' 
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I  ai  foUowf,  commencing,  m  the  retder  will  obeenrei  with 

0  a  soppoeed  coolness  iMtween  her  and  the  late  objed  of 
nr  Walter  Raleigh :  ^  Whether,''  writes  he,  ^  Ral«f^  the 
ter  of  England,  l^  weary  of  her  or  she  of  him,  I  hm  she 
tertained  one  Blount,  brother  of  the  lord  Moan^oye,  beinc 
Btleman,  whose  grandmother  she  may  be,  for  ber  age  ^ 

r,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1585,  places  to  a  certainty 
tioD  of  Charies  Blonnt  to  the  court  of  Eliabeth,  at  an  earlier 
IS  generally  been  supposed.  The  circumstances  connected 
roduction  are  pleasantly  related  by  Sir  Robert  Nanntoo. 
sen  Elizabeth  first  saw  Charies  Blount;  at  Whitehall,  she 
with  his  tall  graceful  stature  and  agreleable  countenance. 
B  at  dinner,  and  asked  her  lady-canrer  who  he  was;  who, 
lie  to  satisfy  her  majes^'s  curiosity,  further  inquiry  was 
le  was  informed  that  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  lord 
sn^oye,  a  learned  student  from  Oxfo^,  and  had  just  been 
the  inner  temple.  This  inquiry,  with  the  eye  of  her  ma- 
ipon  him,  according  to  her  custom  of  daunting  those  she 
Wj  made  the  young  gentleman  blush,  which  she  perceiving, 
r  hand  to  kiss,  encouraging  him  with  gracious  words  and 
r  to  her  loTiifi  and  ladies  in  attendance,  ^  that  she  no  sooner 
n  than  she  saw  that  there  was  noble  blood  in  his  Teins," 

1  expressions  of  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  house— *his 
I  wasted  much  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
her,  by  extravagant  profusion.  Her  majesty,  having  made 
is  name  to  herself,  said  to  him,  ^  Fail  you  not  to  come  to 
will  bethink  me  how  to  do  you  good."  His  fortune  was 
lall.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  seized  with  jealous  displeasure 
irable  reception  given  by  the  queen  to  this  modest  young 

0,  bashful  as  he  was,  was  well  accomplished  in  the  manly 
that  chivalrous  age.  One  day,  the  noble  student  ran  so 
lit,  that  the  queen,  being  highly  pleased  with  him,  sent  him, 
her  &vour,  a  golden  chess-queen,  richly  enamelled,  which 
next  day  fastened  to  his  arm  with  a  crimson  ribbon.    Proud 

1,  and  the  better  to  display  it,  Charles  Blount  passed  through 
amber,  with  his  cloak  under  his  arm,  instead  of  over  his 
I  which,  the  earl  of  Essex  observing  the  decoration,  de- 
It  it  was,  and  wherefore  so  placed?  Mr.  Fulke  Greville 
It  it  was  the  queen^s  favour,  which  the  day  before  she  had, 
ng,  sent  to  Charles  Blount,"  on  which  the  earl  contemptu- 
'ed,  ^  Now  1  perceive  that  every  fool  must  have  a  favour." ' 
plied  to  this  unprovoked  impertinence  by  a  challenge.  He 
net  near  Mar)- bone  park,  and  the  haughty  favourite  was 

the  thigh,  and  disarmed.     When  the  queen  was  informed 
lie  encounter,  and  its  result,  she  swore,  ^  by  God's  death, 

ed  State  Paper  MS.    Mary.  Queen  of  Scott,  vol.  xt^  p.  4Ii. 
I  IfemorialB;  Naunton's  Fragmenta  Regalia. 
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ihal  it  was  fit  ihal  some  one  or  other  should  take  the  earl  dovra,  tai 
leach  hira  iranners,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  ruling  liim."  ' 

Essex  had  distiriguisheil  himself  very  honourablv  at  ihe  bailie  of  Zut- 
phen,  where  he  encouraged  his  men  with  litis  citivalric  address ; — •*  Fat 
the  honour  of  England,  my  fellows,  follow  me !"  and  with  that  he 
**  threw  hia  knee  into  the  rest,  and  overthrew  the  first  man ;  and  with 
his  curtclax  so  behaved  himself,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see."' 

In  that  same  battle,  the  flon-er  of  English  chivalry,  (he  illustrious  sir 
Philip  Sidney,  received  his   '     '  '     after  performing  prodigies  of 

Talour,  his  ihigh'bone  wa.  le  third  chai^.     V^'hen  Lei- 

cesier  saw  him,  he  exclai  t  feeling,  "Oh,  Philip!  I  am 

sorry  for  thy  hurt." 

"  Oh,  my  lord  !"  replied  ,  "  this  have  I  done  to  do  yon 

honour  and  her  majesty  sr 

Sir  William  RupkII  kiei  1  nid,  with  tenrs,  "Oh,  noUe 

sir  Philip  I  nerer  man  atta  iDnourabiy  than  ye  hsrs  done, 

nor  any  served  tike  unto  yoii.        ^.n.iey's  most  gloiious  deed  was 

yet  to  dn;  when,  a  few  nimvites  after  lliis,  he  resinned  the  cup  of  cold 
■water  which  he  had  craved,  in  his  agony,  to  quench  the  dealh-lhirsl  of 
a  private  soldier,  who  had  turned  a  longing  took  on  the  precious  draught. 
''Give  it  to  him,"  exclaimed  sir  Philip,  ■■his  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine  ;"  an  incident  which  must  have  inclined  overy  one  to  say,  that  the 
death  of  Sidney  was  worthy  of  his  life.  Public  honours  were  decreed 
to  the  remains  of  her  hero  by  his  weeping  counir}-,  and  the  learned 
young  king  of  Scotland  composed  his  epitaph  in  elegiac  Latin  verse. 
Elisabeth  is  said  to  have  prevented  sir  PhUip  Sidney's  election  to  the 
sovereignly  of  Poland,  observing,  "  That  she  could  not  afToid  to  pari 
with  Ihe  choicest  jewel  of  her  court."  Sidney,  in  a  lone  of  chivalric 
loyalty,  replied, ''  And  I  would  rather  remain  the  subject  of  queen  Diia- 
beih,  than  accept  of  the  highest  preferment  in  a  foreign  land."' 

Elizabeth  subscquendy  alluded  to  (he  death  of  this  accomplished  hero, 
in  terms  approaching  to  levily,  on  the  occasion  of  her  youthful  fiivouriie, 
Charles  Blouni,  escaping  from  the  silken  bonds  ia  which  her  majesiy 
essayed  to  detain  him,  and  joining  the  English  army  in  Flanders.  Eli- 
zabeth sent  a  special  messenger  to  bis  commander,  sir  John  Norreys, 
charging  him  to  send  her  Iruani  back  tu  her.  She  received  Blouni  wiih 
a  sound  rating,  asking  liim  how  he  durst  go  without  her  consent. 
"  Serve  me  so  once  more,"  added  site,  "  and  I  will  lay  you  fast  enough, 
for  running! — you  will  never  leave  ofl^  till  you  are  knocked  over  die 
head,  as  that  inconsiderate  fellow  Sidney  was,"  *  Such  was  the  respcrl 
cherished  by  the  sovereign,  for  the  memory  of  the  brightest  ornament 
of  her  conrt — he  who  bad  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess,  during  his  lift. 
and  rejoiced  lo  die  in  her  service ! 

She  concluded  her  lecture  to  her  dainty  pet,  in  these  words  r — "  Tou 
shall  go  when  I  send  you.  In  die  mean  time,  see  that  you  Iwlge  in  the 
court,  where  you  may  follow  your  books,  read,  and  discourse  of  the 

'  AauntOQ,  » Slowe.  ■  Naunion.  '  Ibid, 


l,QiciBlo[)her  Blount,'  unJoubtetily  a  near  relation  of  the  highly 
■oureil  courtier,  Charles,  was  ihe  person  employed  by  Elizabeth  ai 
I'lpy  upon  Leicester's  proceedings  in  the  Low  Countries.  Both  tbo 
Cicach  nmhassBtlor  and  Murgan,  in  ihetr  private  letters  to  the  captive 
II'.  en  of  Seols,  «uggesl  tlie  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  win  him  over 
'  lier  iiitetesi,  aa  a  person  likely  to  afford  very  important  information 
>  her  frieiiils  as  to  the  aliiiirs  of  England,  Yel  any  one  poBsesscil  of 
ihe  slightest  reflection  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  very  attempt  to 
utmper  with  a  person  so  connected,  would  be  dangerous  in  the  exiremai 
and  otily  likely  to  end  in  betraying  their  political  secrets  to  Elisabeth. 

The  course  of  chronology  now  brings  us  to  Ihe  darkest  and  most 
jninful  epoch  of  the  maiden  reign,  the  death  of  Elizabeth's  hapless  kiu*- 
WMnan,  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

The  implacable  Junta  by  whom  Elizabeth's  resolves  were  at  times 
influenced,  and  her  better  feelings  gniolhered,  had  sinned  too  deeply 
■pins!  M*ry  Stuart,  to  risk  the  possibility  of  her  surviving  their  royal 
niitresa.  Elizabeth  shrank  from  either  incurring  the  odium,  or  establish* 
ilg  the  dangerous  precedent,  of  bringing  a  sovereign  princess  to  thfl 
Uodu  The  queens,  whose  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  acafiold  by  her 
iWJllttM  father,  were  subjects  of  hia  own,  puppets  whom  he  had  raised, 
wd  th«a  degraded  from  ilie  fatal  dignity  which  his  own  caprice  had 
bWowetl  upon  them  ;  but  even  be,  tyrant  as  he  was,  had  not  ventured 
Id  day  eithec  of  bis  royally-born  consorts,  Katharine  of  Arragoii,  or 
ime  of  Cleves,  though  claiming  the  two-fold  authority  of  husband  aud 
Mtneigii  over  both. 

Nary  Stuart  was  not  only  a  king's  daughter,  but  a  crowned  and 

:ii>.>iniei]  sovereign;  and  under  no  pretence  could  she  legally  be  reii- 

iiil  aoicaable  to  Elizabeth's  authority.    Every  species  of  quiet  cruelty 

It  might  leiiil  to  sap  the  life  of  a  delicaicly-orgsnized  and  sensitive 

111'-,  had  been  systematically  praciiseU  on  tlie  royal  captive  by  the 

I    riizabeth's  cabinet.     Mar)'  had  been  confined  in  damp,  dila- 

irimenta,  exposed  to  malaria,  depriveJ  of  exercise  and  recrea- 

.-ornpelled,  occasionally,  by  way  of  variety,  to  rise  from  a 

'.  niid  travel  through  an  inclement  country,  from  one  prison  to 

....ilu:r,  in  the  depth  of  wmler.'  These  atrocities  had  entailed  upon  her 

.im plication  of  chronic  maladies  of  the  most  agonizing  description ; 

lit  iiti«  continued  to  exist,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  vital  principle  in 

bcf  cooatitulion  was  sufficiently  tenacious  to  enable  her  to  endure  many 


I 
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y,  Euex,  the  beauliful  Peuelope, 

.1  before  ihe  was   linkea  in  a  joy[e 

llWf  Boaltjr  enpgeit  in  a.ii  illicit  pxaginn ; 

wm  uriile>l  in  lUBrriage,  when  laJy  Rich  \ 

biHl ;   tiici  Blount,  wbo  hail  mccEeiled  to  liis  liroiliPi 

jisr,  laoa.  of  the  soriow  li{«  lelf-indulgeace  tiad  aa 

Mr] Mil  to  il>e  brigbi  brginuing  of  hii  ibnunei. 

'  Thti  mfprtn  lo  hove  tieen  Uie  Sir  Clmaiopher  Bloi 
Imal  dT  il>e  countess  of  LeicFeict,  atier  the  deci^ue  of  I 
tm-n  brr.a  accOKil  of  hasicniiiE  liy  poison.  He  was 
i>  Enn  I  niwllion- 

»  0f  Marfi  Queeo  of  Sooti, 


rtinleil  by  ber  injured  Iin 
'  I  tiile,  iJiail  the  Ibllowii 
ru  lor  liim^  a  mournf 

ii,  who  became  the  liu 
It  lord,  wlioBe  deaih  Ihi , 
lat  to  death  for  hit  ihara 
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ye»re  of  Buffering.  The  conlingeneic?  of  a  day,  an  hot 
miglit  lay  Elizabeth  in  Ihc  ^usl,  and  cnll  Mary  Sluarl  to  the  bcbi  <h  em- 
pire. <>tild  Burleigh,  Wnlsinghsm,  and  Leicester  expect,  in  that  OTcnt, 
lo  escape  ihe  vengeance  which  iheir  Jiijurioua  treatmeni  had  proTi^rd 
Iron)  that  iirincesa  i 

It  is  Just  possible,  that  Burieigh^  rooted  as  he  wns  lo  the  litlm  uf 
Kiflie,  and  Bkilled  in  every  departnieni  of  government,  might,  like  T»!- 
icyraiiil,  have  made  his  defence  good,  and  retained  his  office  at  conn,  if 

iioi  his  personal  inllueocr  — '■"■  "'--    reign,  under  any  chBogc-.    H« 

ijaJ  observed  an  outward  '  lo  Mary,  and  was  EUapeeinl. 

by  Walsingham,  of  hating  >nie  secret  pact  with  James  uf 

Scotland ;  but  Walsingham  ad  commilied  ibemselTes  in*- 

vocably,  and,  for  ihem,  tiieri  other  prospect  ihan  the  block, 

if  the  Scottish  queen,  vho  ;  younger  tlian  Elizabeth,  out- 

,  lived  her. 

From  the  moment  thai  E  xlared  that  "hononr  and  eon- 

science  both  forbade  her  lo  |„..  .„  death,"  it  had  been  the  ftsat 

business  of  these  determined  foes  of  Mary,  to  convince  her  that  it  ivas 
incompatible  with  her  own  safety  to  permit  her  to  live.  Asscriion.i  lo 
this  ellect  were  lightly  regarded  by  F.liiabeth,  but  the  evidence  of  a 
series  of  conspiracies,  real  as  well  as  feigned,  began  to  take  effect  upon 
her  miud,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  brought  her  to  the  same  conclusion. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  the  practice  of  tValsingliam  to  eiuplov 
spiei',  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  those 
who  were  suspected  of  aliaehment  to  the  Scouish  queen,  but  lo  inveijie 
them  into  plots  against  the  government  and  person  of  queen  Elizabeib. 
One  of  these  base  agents,  William  Parry,  after  years  of  secret  ireacherr 
in  this  abhorrent  service,  became  himself  a  convert  lo  the  doctrines  of  • 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  conceived  a  design  of  assassinating  queea 
Elizabeth.  This  he  communicated  to  Neville,  one  of  the  English  exiles, 
the  claimant  of  the  forfeit  honours  and  esiates  of  the  last  earl  of  West- 
mortland.  Neville,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  queen,  gave  prompt 
inforniBlion  of  Parrj*'s  intentions  against  her  majesty;  but  as  Parry  had 
formerly  denounced  Neville,  Elizabeth,  naturally  imagining  that  he  had 
been  making  a  very  bold  attempt  to  draw  Neville  into  an  overt  act  of 
treason,  directed  Walsingham  to  inquire  of  the  spy,  whether  he  had 
recently,  by  way  of  eiperiment,  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  awav  her 
life  to  any  one?  If  Parry  had  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  would  have 
been  safe ;  but  the  earnest  manner  of  his  denial  excited  suspicion.  He 
and  Neville  were  confronted ;  and  he  ihi-n  avowed  "  that  he  had  fell  so 
strong  an  impulse  lo  nmrder  the  queen,  lliat  he  had.  of  late,  always  h'ft 
bis  dagger  al  home  when  summoned  tu  her  presence,  Icsi  he  sliould  fall 
upon  her  and  slay  her." '  This  strange  coiillict  of  fueling  apjtears  like 
ihe  reasoning  madness  of  a  moutimaninc.  and  suggests  the  idi-a  tlia". 
Parry's  mind  bad  become  affected  with  the  delirious  csciiemcut  of  the 

He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  on  the  scaffold  cited  his  royal  mis- 
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tress  to  the  tribunal  of  the  all-seeing  Judge,  in  whose  presence  he  was 
ibont  to  appear.' 

The  iinhapp7  man  expressly  acquitted  the  qneen  of  Scots  of  any 
knowledge  of  his  designs.  Mary  herself,  in  her  private  letters,  denies 
baring  the  slightest  connexion  with  him.  The  plot,  however,  furnished 
u  excnse  for  treating  her  with  greater  cruelty  than  before.  Her  com- 
paratively  humane  keeper,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  was  superseded  by  sir  Amias 
Panlet  and  sir  Drue  Drury,  two  rigid  puritans,  who  were  selected  by 
Leicester  for  the  ungracious  office  of  embittering  the  brief  and  evil  rem- 
nant of  her  days.  The  last  report,  made  by  Sadler,  of  the  state  of 
bodily  snflering,  to  which  the  royal  captive  was  reduced  by  her  long  and 
rigoroQS  imprisonment,  is  very  pitiable. 

^  I  find  her,"  says  he,  ^  much  altered  from  what  she  was  when  I  was 
Srst  acquainted  with  her.  She  is  not  yet  able  to  strain  her  left  foot  to 
the  ground ;  and  to  her  very  great  grief,  not  without  tears,  findeth  it 
vasted  and  shrunk  of  its  natural  measure."'  In  this  deplorable  state  the 
liapless  invalid  was  removed  to  the  damp  and  dilapidated  apartments  of 
lier  former  hated  gaol,  Tutbury  Castle.*  A  fresh  access  of  illness  was 
drought  on  by  the  inclemency  of  the  situation,  and  the  noxious  quality 
3f  the  air.  She  wrote  a  piteous  appeal  to  Elizabeth,  who  did  not  vouch- 
safe a  reply.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  unfortunate  captive  caught, 
vith  feverish  eagerness,  at  every  visionary  scheme  that  whispered  to  lier 
in  her  doleful  prison-house  the  flattering  hope  of  escape.  The  zeal  and 
self-devotion  of  her  misjudging  friends  were  the  very  means  used  by  her 
foes  to  eflect  her  destruction.  Morgan,  her  agent  in  France,  to  whom 
ilhision  has  already  been  made,  was  a  fierce,  wrong-headed  Welchman, 
vho  had  persuaded  himself,  and  some  others,  that  it  was  not  only  expe- 
iienti  but  justifiable,  to  destroy  Elizabeth,  as  the  sole  means  of  rescuing 
bis  long-sufilering  mistress  from  the  living  death  in  which  she  was 
slowly  pining  away. 

So  greatly  had  Elizabeth's  animosity  against  Morgan  been  excited,  by 
he  disclosures  of  Parry,  that  she  declared  ^  that  she  would  give  ten 
housand  pounds  for  his  head."  When  she  sent  the  order  of  the  Garter 
0  Henry  III.,  she  demanded  that  Morgan  should  be  given  up  to  her  ven- 
geance. Henry,  who  was  doubtless  aware  that  many  disclosures  might 
)e  forced  from  Morgan  on  the  rack,  that  would  have  the  eflect  of  com- 
nitting  himself  with  his  good  sister  of  England,  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
ler  by  sending  Morgan  to  the  Bastile,  and  forwarding  his  papers,  or 
ather,  it  may  be  surmised,  a  discreet  selection  from  them,  to  PUizabeth. 
iut  though  the  person  of  this  restless  intriguer  was  detained  in  j)rison, 
lis  friends  were  permitted  to  have  access  to  him;  and  his  plotting  brain 
ras  employed  in  the  organization  of  a  more  daring  design  against  the 
ife  of  queen  Elizabeth  than  any  that  had  yet  been  devised.  Mary^s 
lithful  ambassador  at  Paris,  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  her 
jnsmen  of  the  house  of  Guise,  decidedly  objected  to  the  project.^ 

Morgan,  intent  on  schemes  of  vengeance,  paid  no  heed  to  the  remon- 

*  Camden.  *  Sadler  Paper*,  4(K). 
■  See  Letters  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
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9  of  Mar>-'B  Iriei)  and  raiitiful  coHnsellors,  bul  look  inio  his  eaa> 
fidence  two  of  VVHUinghatn^s  niosl  alLful  spies,  in  (he  disguise  ofCallW' 
lie  priests — Gifibrd  and  Greatly  by  name — whom  he  lecommended  to 
Ihc  deluded  Mary,  as  well  aa  Foley  and  Maude,  two  oiher  of  the  ogtaU 
of  that  siaieaman.  Easy  enough  would  it  have  been  for  Walsinghioii 
who  Nad  perfect  infonuation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conapiralon  Iroui 
the  Iif9i,  lo  bare  crushed  the  plol  in  its  infancy ;  hut  ii  was  his  occah 
poliry  to  nurae  it  till  it  becante  organised  into  a  shape  sufficiently  lii^ 

midabie  lo  Elizabeth,  lo  brj"-  *■ "'"■  conclusion,  that  her  life  wooU 

never  be  safe  while  the  Sco  la  in  exiaieuce,  and,  »bare  lU, 

lo  furniEh  a  plausible  prelei  lution  of  Mary. 

Tlie  principal  leaders  oi  acy  were  Ballard,  a  Otdioltc 

priest,  and  Savage,  a  soldie  who  undertook  to  aBsaeainate 

<|ueeii  Elizabeth  with  his  □  lese  unprincipled  dcaperailoei, 

aided  by  iheii  irGftcherous  cceeded  in  bcKuiling  Aalhoiqr 

Babington  of  Duhiok,  k  yt.  i  of  wealth  and  aDcieU  Uaai|i 

in  Derbyshire,  into  the  cotnk^...-..^.  ^jbtngton,  who  was  a  person  of 
enthusiastic  temperament,  was  warmly  ailaclieil  to  the  cau^e  uf  Mary, 
for  whom  he  had  formerly  performciJ  the  perilous  sen  ice  of  itausmil- 
ling  letters  during  her  imprisonment  al  Shellield.  At  lirat,  he  otijecied 
to  uiiy  attempt  against  his  own  sovereign  ;  but  the  sophistry  of  Ballard, 
and  the  persuasiotis  of  the  treacherous  agenLi  nf  WaUiiigliam,  not  ovlj 
prevailed  over  his  scruples,  bul  induced  him  to  go  the  whole  length  li 
the  plot,  even  lo  the  proposed  murder.  This  deed,  he  protested,  ought 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  single  arm  of  Savage,  and  proposed  tltai  ail 
gentlemen  should  be  associated  for  that  purpose.'  How  a  man  of  i 
nalumlly  geoeroua  and  cbivalric  disposition  could  devise  so  cowardlv  ■ 
combination  against  the  person  of  a  female,  appears  almost  incredibiti 
but  such  was  the  blind  escilement  of  parly-feeling,  and  religious  letL 
that  he  recklessly  pressed  onward  lo  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
wiiliout  even  pausing  to  consider  ihe  turpitude  of  its  design,  much  less 
its  absurdity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  lo  imagine  thai  Babinglou  was  i 
person  of  sound  mind,  when  we  lind  that  he  had  his  picture  dnwn 
with  the  six  assassins  grouped  round  him  with  the  following  L«tiD 

"Hi  ntilii  mni  aimittt  juoi  ipia  pcrinila  j'ungnnl." 
"My  comrades  these,  whom  very  peril  draws.'' 
This  picture,  being  shown  to  Elizabeth,  was  probably  instrumenul 
in  saving  her  life ;  for,  soon  after,  while  walking  in  Richmond  Park.  s\\< 
observed  a  person  loitering  in  lier  path,  in  whom  she  recognised  ihe  fea- 
tures of  Barnwali,  one  of  llie  leagued  assassins,  who  had  pledged  ihem- 
eelves  to  take  her  life.  Far  from  betraying  the  slightest  feminine  alarm. 
<m  this  occasion,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  lurking  criminal,  wjdi  a 
look  that  fairly  daunted  him,  and  turning  to  sir  Christopher  Haiton.  and 
the  other  gonilemen  in  attendance,  exclaimed,  significaiiilv,  "Am  I  not 
well  guarded  to-day,  not  having  one  man,  wearing  a  sword  bv  bis  sii'e. 
near  me?"     Barnwali  afterwards  deposed,  that  he  distinctly  heard  the 

'Caiwlcn;  Muiilini  I^ngaid.  'Camrien. 
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queen  utter  those  words ;  on  which,  sir  Christopher  Hatton  told  him, 
**that  if  others  had  observed  him  as  closely  as  her  majesty  did,  ho  had 
not  escaped  so  easily."  ^ 

Eliiabeth,  notwithstanding  her  intrepid  deportment^  on  this  occasion, 
Hwd  not  the  predicament  in  which  she  stood,  with  an  associated  band 
of  desperadoes  at  large,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  take  her  life* 
and  she  was  nigent  for  the  apprehension  of  Ballard  and  Babington.  Her 
wily  ministers  had,  however,  higher  game  to  bring  down  than  a  few 
fimatic  catholics.  Walsingham  had  not  wasted  money  and  time,  and 
woven  his  web  with  such  determined  subtlety,  for  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate individuals ;  his  object  was  to  entangle  the  queen  of  Scots  into 
aetoal  participation  in  a  plot  against  Elizabeth's  life  and  government. 
This  had  not  yet  been  done,  and  he,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  on  his 
royal  mistress  to  allow  matters  to  proceed  for  a  few  days  longer.  £li- 
abeth  was,  indeed,  rather  overborne,  than  persuaded,  by  her  cabinet,  on 
this  ocGasion.  Her  feminine  fears  had  been  excited,  and  she  said,  ^^  it 
her  duty  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  designs  of  her  enemies,  while  it 
in  her  power  to  do  so,  lest,  by  not  doing  it,  she  should  seem  to 
tempt  God's  mercy,  rather  than  manifest  her  trust  in  his  protection."* 
There  was  sound  sense  in  this  remark,  and  if  her  council  had  believed 
in  the  reality  of  her  danger,  they  would  have  been  without  excuse,  had 
they  ventaied  to  trifle  with  the  safety  of  their  sovereign  for  a  single 
dty. 

At  length,  Mary  was  induced  to  write  to  the  French  and  Spanish  am- 
bassadors, uiging  them  to  obtain  from  their  respective  courts,  the  assis- 
tioce  of  men  and  money,  to  be  employed  in  her  deliverance. 

Her  letters  were  intercepted,  opened,  and  copied,  by  Elizabeth's  cele- 
brated decipherer,  Phillips,  who  was  located  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  unsuspecting  captive,  at  Chartley,  together  with  Gregory,  a  noted 
seal-forger  and  opener  of  sealed  letters.  The  labours  of  this  worthy 
pair  were  not,  it  should  appear,  confined  to  opening  and  copying,  ver- 
batim, all  the  letters  that  were  exchanged  between  Mary  and  her  con- 
federates. 

Camden,  the  great  contemporary  historian,  to  whom  Burleigh  him- 
self submitted  all  the  then  unbroken  state-papers  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
assures  us,  that  a  postscript  was  added  to  one  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots' 
letters  to  Babington,  in  the  same  characters  used  by  her,  containing  an 
spproval  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  same  day,  letters  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  lord  Paget,  his 
brother  Charles,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield 
were  intercepted. 

The  game  was  now  considered,  by  Walsingham,  sufficiently  advanced 
for  him  to  make  a  decided  move,  and  he  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of 
Ballard.  Babington,  almost  immediately  af\er  this  had  been  effected, 
encountered  Savage,  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  said 
to  him,  ^Ballard  is  taken,  and  all  will  be  betrayed.  What  remedy 
now?" 
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'■  None  bnt  to  kill  her  presenily,"  replieil  he. 

'■  Then,  go  you  to  court,  to-morrow,"  mid  Babington,  "  and  eiecuM 
the  pact."  , 

'■  Nay,"  replied  Ssvage,  "  1  cannot  go  to-morrow,  my  apparel  id  noi 
ready,  and  iu  this  apparel  I  shall  never  be  allowed  to  come  near  iImI 
queen." 

Babington  gave  him  all  tlic  money  he  had  about  him,  and  his  nafy, 
and  bade  him  provide  himself  with  what  waa  needful,'  but  Savage,  lin 
other  bravoes,  had  boasted  -''  *'— '  "'•■-'i  he  dared  not  allempl.  He  fifo 
ternl — and  neiilier  he,  nc  ;  associate  rufiiaos,  would  vesr 

Babington  was  at  that  guo^ti  residing  under  Waliio^ 

ham's  own  roof,  and  aut  uatjon.  that  he  aetuaJly  {tndilt 

he  was  the  deceiver,  insLe  of  that  moat  astute  of  all  dipl» 

matisU,  till  one  day,  after  allard,  a  letter  from  die  couMJk 

directing  IhU  he  would  «  f  watched,  wu  braugbt  lo  di 

undcr-aecretary,  Scudamorr,  •■aa.  .t,  incautionsly,  in  his  presenctt 

A  glance  at  Ihe  conlenl^^,  whirh  he  conlrivcd  lo  rerkl  over  Scudaijiiire'i 
shoulder,  convinced  him  of  his  delusion,  but  dissembling  his  consieroa- 
tion,  he  efTecled  hia  escape,  the  next  nighl,  from  a  tavero,  where  he  wu 
invited  to  sup,  amidst  the  spies  and  servants  of  Walsingham.  He  pan 
the  alarm  to  the  other  conspirators,  and,  having  changed  liis  beautiful 
complexion,  by  staining  his  face  with  walnut-skins,  and  cut  off  hi?  hair, 
betook  himself,  with  them,  to  the  covert  of  St.  Jpbn's  Wood,  near  Man- 
lebonne,'  which  was  at  that  time  the  formidable  haunt  of  robbers  smt 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  fled,  warrants  were  issued  foi 
his  apprehension,  and  ver^-  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  plot  were  pub- 
lished by  Walsingham,  stating  '■  that  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  ciiy  of 
London,  and  murder  the  queen,  had  been  providentially  discovered, 
That  the  combined  forces  of  Fiarce  and  Spain  had  put  to  sea  to  invade 
England — that  it  was  supposed  they  would  effect  a  landing  on  the 
southern  coas',  and  that  all  the  papists  were  preparing  lo  take  up  aiow 
to  join  them,"  Such  was  the  popular  excitement  at  these  frightful  ro- 
niours,  that  all  foreigners  and  catholics  were  in  the  greatest  peril,  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  were  insulted  and  menaced  in  their  onn 
houses,'  When  Babington  and  several  of  the  conspirators  were  rap- 
tured, and  brought,  under  a  strong  guard,  lo  the  Tower,  the  most  vclie- 
meut  saltsfaclion  was  expressed  by  the  people,  who  followed  ilicin  wiih 
shoiiis,  singing  psalms,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  at  the  escape  of 
the  queen  from  their  treasonable  designs.  The  bells  rang,  bonfires  n  M 
kindled,  and  every  one  appeared  inspired  with  the  most  ardent  lovaliv 
towards  iheir  sovereign. 

On  the  13ih  of  September,  1586,  seven  out  of  the  fourteen  conspim- 
tnrs  were  arraigned.  Tliey  confessed  their  crime,  and  the  depo^jiiofij 
of  Savage  afford  startling  evidence,  that  the  greatest  danger  lo  the  per- 
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Mn  of  the  qaeen  proceeded  from  the  constant  persuasions  of  Wal- 
ngbam's  spy,  Giflbrd,  for  the  deed  to  be  attempted,  at  any  time  or 

tS  where  opportanity  might  senre.  ^As  her  majesty  should  go  into 
chapel  to  hear  divine  service,"  Gifibrd  said,  **  he  (Savage)  might 
kk  in  her  gallery,  and  stab  her  with  his  dagger;  or,  if  she  should 
vilk  in  her  garden,  he  might  shoot  her  with  his  dagg ;  or,  if  she  should 
nlk  abroad  to  take  the  air,  as  she  often  did,  accompanied  rather  with 
vonen  than  men,  and  those  men  slenderly  weaponed,  then  might  he 
•nnilt  her  with  his  arming  sword,  and  make  sure  work ;  and  though 
hs  nrighl  haiard  hia  own  l^e,  he  would  be  sure  to  gain  heaven  there- 
by."» 

The  gnatait  marvel  in  the  whole  business  is,  that  such  advice  as  this, 
addreaaed  hv  Gifibrd  in  his  feigned  character  of  a  Oatholic  priest,  to 
■en  of  weak  judgments,  excitable  tempers,  and  fanatic  principles,  did 
■Dt  coal  the  queen  her  life.  But  Walsingham,  in  his  insatiable  thirst 
far  die  hlood  of  Bfary  Stuart,  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  contingen- 
cy, and  even  the  possibility,  that  by  employing  agents  to  urge  others  to 
attempt  the  assassination  of  his  sovereign,  the  accusation  of  devising  her 
death  might  have  been  retorted  upon  himself.  GifTord  was  suflfer^  to 
depart  to  France,  unquestioned  and  unmolested ;  but  the  fourteen  de- 
luded culprits  were  sentenced  to  expiate  their  guilt,  by  undergoing  the 
dreadful  penalty  decreed  by  the  law  to  traitors.  Elizabeth  was  so  greatly 
ensperated  against  them,  that  she  intimated  to  her  council  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  ^'  some  new  device."  whereby  their  sufferings  might 
be  rendered  more  acute,  and  more  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the 
■pectators.  Burleign,  with  business-like  coolness,  explained  to  her 
majesty,  ^  that  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
to  the  full  as  terrible  as  anything  new  that  could  be  devised,  if  the  exe- 
cutioner took  care  to  protract  the  extremity  of  their  pains  in  the  sight 
of  the  multitude." ' 

That  functionary  appears  to  have  acted  on  this  hint,  by  barbarously 
catting  tlie  victims  down  before  they  were  dead,  and  then  proceeding  to 
the  completion  of  his  horrible  task  on  each  in  turn,  according  to  the  dread 
minutiae  of  the  sentence,  of  which  the  thrilling  lines  of  Campbell  have 
given  a  fiunt  picture : 

**  Life  flutters  convulsed  in  each  quivering  limb, 
And  his  blood-streaming  eyeballs  in  agony  swim; 
Accursed  be  the  embers  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  cast  ere  it  ceases  to  boat, 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale." 

The  revolting  cht;umstances  with  which  the  executions  of  the  seven 
principal  conspirators  were  attended,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  by- 
standers to  such  a  pitch,  that  her  majesty  found  it  expedient  to  issue  an 
especial  order,  that  the  other  seven  should  be  more  mercifully  dealt 

'  State  Trials.  AAer  his  condemnation,  Babington  wrote  a  piteous  letter  of 
fopplication  to  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
ehildivB.     Rawlinson  MS.,  Oxford,  vol  1340,  No.  50,  f.  19. 

*  Letters  of  Burleigh  to  HattoDi  in  Lingard. 
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wiih.     They  were  therefore  strangled,  before  the 
the  barbarous  senience  were  indicted. 

These  Bangiiinary  scenes  were  but  ihe  prelude  to  ibe  consummilMI 

of  the  long  premedilaled  Iragedv  of  the  cxeciiiioB  of  ihe  quMM  a 

Scots,  for  which  the  plot  against  Elizabeth's  life  had  prepared  the  pW 

lie  mind.  ■* 

Immediately  after  llie  apprehension  of  Babington  and  his  a»ortU| 

Mary  had  been  removed  uaexpeciedly  from  Chartley  to  Tisal,  and  llj 

lei?^   '    ---   ^t  absence.     Her  two  secrrtar' 

ai  »tened  with  the  rack,  to  ii 

ag  'rlunele  mielre^s.     They  yirit^i 

heir  admissions,  which  tliey  n 

icating  ihemadres  in  the  pauM 

lieir  reserve,  wrote  to  Hsitoo  H 

'emark,  "  that  they  would  yi4 

tl  itnea,  if  tfaey  were  persiudcd  M 

pe.  Qui.  luc  .jn."  fall  npon  their  misiress  beiwee 

Iders."'     This  Bugsesiion  was  acted  i 


papers  and  money 

Kan  and  Curie,  v 

them  to  bear  witr 

first,  careful  noi 

knew  they  could  not  d 

Burleigh,  penetrating  il 

opinion,  coupled  with 

Bomewhat  to  confirm  tl 

thcmselTea  mi^ht  cscapi 

her  head  and  her 

combined  with  (he  terror  occasioned  bv  ihc 

his  associates,  drew  from  them  suflici" 

dence  against  their  mistress. 

The  angry  and  esciled  stale  of  feeli 
been  worked  up,  against  her 
seen  in  the  following  letter,  ' 
after  ibe  removal  of  the  que 
Foiheringaye. 


^rtaoM 


0  Sia  Ax: 


of  Babington  an 
to  sene  for  er. 


vhich  Elizabeth's  mind  b 
nswonian,  may  be  pliinl 
'  to  sir  Amias  PaulcLsoo 
;o  the  gloomy  fortress  a 


ml  ci 


nl  h 


crou9  am]  craflfa  diar) 
I'tiirb  I  charge  you  placi 
■iybt  of  my  jiidgmenl 


se  oriteri  and  safe  legari!.  perfonM 
lid  ease  your  travails  and  tey/ke  yx 

e  ihat  I  piizc  you  n^  and  fuppoft  t 


Cl«< 


'■Irfl  your  wicked  murderess  (iu  priioner,  Jtfary,  jh«ii  of  Seoli)  knna 
villi  [leariy  sorrow,  her  vile  desens  compel  these  tinlers;  and  bid  liiT.  fp. 
isk  Cud  forgiveness  foi  her  itcacherous  dealings  lowards  the  saviour  ci'  L 
iiaiiy  a  year,  to  the  inroterable  peril  of  my  own,  and  vet,  noi  conienied  " 
iiuiiy  foigivenesses,  muii  fault  again  (o  horribly,  far  passing  woman  s  il 

o  plainly  coofe^sed  by  the  authors  of  my  guiltless  denth. 
"  Let  repenlance  lalie  place,  anil  lei  noi  the  fiend  jwsscss  her,  so  a*  her 
lost,  for  which  I  pray,  wiih  hands  lifted  up  to  Him  iha 


"  Will,  my  n 


d  spill. 


I  lovi 


ng  H 


andp 


!r  for  ( 


!,  yout  1 


■  Leilets  from  ilie  Leigh  Collectio 
'State  Paper.     MS.  Collection  re 
bratitiful  and  Tery  legible  Itand. 
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The  great  point  for  which  Burleigh,  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  their 
colleagues  had  been  labouring  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  was,  at  length, 
accomplished.  They  had  succeeded  in  persuading  ElizabAh  that  Maiy 
flkoart,  in  her  sternly-guarded  prison,  crippled  with  chronic  and  neural- 
gic maladies,  surrounded  by  spies,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  human  aid, 
Iran  so  formidable  to  her  person  and  government,  that  it  was  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  herself  and  her  Protestant  subjects  to  put  her  to  death. 
Having  once  brought  their  long  irresolute  mistress  to  this  conclusion, 
all  other  difficulties  became  matters  of  minor  importance  to  the  master 
spirits  who  ruled  Elizabeth's  council,  since  they  had  only  to  arrange  a 
ceremonial  process  for  taking  away  the  life  of  their  defenceless  captive, 
in  as  plausible  and  formal  a  manner  as  might  be  compatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

After  much  deliberation,  it  was  determined  that  Mary  should  be  tried 
by  a  commission  of  peers  and  pnvy  councillors,  under  the  great  seal 
'the  fatal  innovations'  which  Henry  VIII.'s  despotic  tyranny  had  made 
in  the  ancient  laws  of  England  on  life  and  death,  having  rendered  the 
crown  arbitrary  on  these  points. 

The  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  left  Lon- 
don for  Fotheringaye  Castle  before  the  8th  of  October,  1586;  for,  on 
that  day,  Davison  dates  a  letter  written  to  Burleigh,  by  her  majesty's 
command,  containing  various  instructions.  In  this  letter,  Davison  in- 
forms the  absent  premier  that  a  Dutchman,  newly  arrived  from  Paris, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  queen-mother's  jeweller,  had  requested  him 
to  advise  her  majesty  to  beware  of  one  who  will  present  a  petition  to 
her  on  her  way  to  chapel,  or  walking  abroad.  Davison  goes  on  to  re- 
quest Burleigh  to  write  to  the  quccu,  to  pray  her  to  be  more  circum- 
ippct  of  her  person,  and  to  avoid  showing  herself  in  public,  till  the 
brant  of  the  business  then  in  hund  be  overblown.' 

This  mysterious  hint  of  a  new  plot  aj^ainst  the  queen's  life  was  in 
conformity  with  the  policy  of  tlie  cabinet,  which  referred  all  attempts 
of  the  kind  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  captive,  Mary  Stuart.  From  the 
ame  letter  we  learn  that  Elizabeth  had  directed  her  lord-chamberlain  to 
give  a  verbal  answer  to  tiie  remonstrance  of  the  French  ambassador 
a^inst  bringing  the  queen  of  Scots  to  a  trial,  and  that  the  answer  ex- 
pressed her  resentment  at  his  presumption  in  attempting  to  school  her. 
In  conclusion,  Davison  informs  Burleigh  and  Walsinghnm,  that  he  is 
especially  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  signify  to  them  both  ^^  how 

*  Namely,  the  practice  of  trying  nobW.»  or  roynl  victiins,  by  a  commission  select- 
t'\  from  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and  such  commoners  as  held  preat  crown  places, 
find  wcro  lordu  of  the  council.  The  members  of  such  committees  were  called 
hrdi-trUriy  and  the  whole  plan  bore  a  respectable  resemblance  to  tlic  vital  spring 
of  KnglUh  liberty — trial  by  jury;  but  most  dtH*,eptiveIy  so,  since  the  House  of 
Peers  was,  at  the  Tudor  era,  a  very  small  bo'iy,  whose  interests  and  prejudices 
Wf  ro  intimately  known  to  the  government ;  therefore,  only  those  prepared  to  go 
3:1  i»*Ti;rth!«  with  it,  were  put  into  commission;  neither  was  the  rictim  allowed 
To  pr«  •est  against  any  enemy  in  the  junta.  This  nvxle  of  extirpating  persons  oi 
nnk.  obnrixious  to  tlie  crown,  first  became  notorious  by  the  infamous  trial  of 
Anne  Boleyn. 

*  S»ir  Harris  NicoJoj'  Life  of  Davison 
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greatly  she  doth  long  to  heat  how  her  SpirU  and  lier  Jihcm  do 
themselves,  after  bo  foul  and  weamonie  a  journey.'^'  By  Ute  sboTr 
names  was  ihe  mighty  Elizabeth  accustoiueii,  in  momenU  of  plav 
ness,  lo  deaigoale  those  grave  and  unbending  slalesmen,  Borleigli 
Walsingbam ;  hut  playfulness  at  such  a  season  was  cerlainly  not  i 
in  bad  taste,  but  revolting  lo  every  I'eehn^  of  humanity,  when  (he  oi 
of  that  foul  and  weary  journey,  on  which  Eliiabelb'a  Spirit  ami 
5Ioon  had  departed,  ie  considcrcil. 

The  most  repuisivt  '  '     'nsl  proceedings  againtit  iho  haf 

Alar}',  is  the  odious  I  i  the  leading  aciora  is  the  tn^ 

demeaned  themselves  g  to  shed  her  blood,  and,  at 

rame  lime,  appealing  ires   in  jiisti6cation  of  the  d 

L'Aubespine  de  Chaai  'neh  ambassador,  demandeil,  in 

name  of  his  8overei|  ight  be  allowed  the  asaistanei 

counsel.     EUiiabetli  ry  verbal  answer  by  Uaittm, " 

she  required  not  the  jing  of  foreign  powers  u>  inal 

her  how  she  ought  to  aci;  -  aau  uuutd,  •■  ihnl  she  fonaiitereil  ihc  Sew 
queen  unworthy  of  counsel." 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  but  condemnation  before  trial  ? 
what  result  was  lo  be  expected  from  the  trial  of  any  person  of  who 
despotic  sovereign  had  made  such  au  assertion !  Can  any  one 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  the  commissioners,  dated  October  7ih,  in  which 
charges  them  "  to  forbear  passing  sentence  on  the  Scottish  queen 
they  have  returned  into  her  presence,  and  uiade  their  report  to  hersel 
and  doubt  that  the  death  of  the  royal  captive  was  predctermitied? 
was  not  till  the  1 1th,  four  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  I 
assembled  at  Fotheringaye  for  the  business  on  which  they  had  1 
deputed.  On  the  I2th,  ihcy  opened  their  court.  Mary  refused  to 
knowledge  llieir  authority,  on  which  they  delivered  to  her  the  folios 
letter  from  their  royal  mistress ; — 

QCLSTI     ElIIXBETS    TO    MlRT,    QvEE^    OF    ScOTS. 

"  You  hnve,  in  various  ways  nnd  manucr?.  attompled  10  lake  my  liff,  an 
bring  my  kingdoin  to  ilesTiuoiion  by  liliwilflicii.  I  liave  never  pioi-cfdn 
hntflily  Biniiiisi  you,  but  have,  on  tlie  rumniry.  proiecieil  anil  maiiiuiined 
like  myeeir.    These  ireaMias  will  be  provcsl  to  rau.  anil  nil  made  iniinifeu. 

"  Yet  it  ia  my  will  thai  jrou  answer  thu  nobk-i  and  peerj  of  tbe  km^iloiu  i 
I  were  myself  present.  1  therefore  require,  cliarao.  and  command,  tha:  you  □ 
anau-cr,  for  I  have  boen  well  informed  of  your  arrogance. 

of  me.  '  '  El.zi.it1 

This  letter  was  addressed  lo  Mary,  (without  the  su perse riptioc 
cousin  or  sister.)  and  as  it  may  be  supposed,  from  the  well-known  I 
spirit  of  that  queen,  had  not  the  slightest  ctlect  in  inducing  her  lo  n 
lo  the  commissioners.  She  told  litem,  however,  "  ihai  she  had  en 
vouted  to  gain  her  liberty,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  as  lone  as 
lived  ;  but  ihat  she  had  never  plotted  against  the  life  of  their  queen, 
bad  any  connexion  with  Babinglon  or  the  others,  bnt  to  obtain  her  I 
dom ;  on  which  particulars,  if  Elizabeth  chose  to  question  her  iu  per 

'  iVicidJa^  Life  of  Daviaoiv.  *li>BVBio.n  M3S,  290,  f  i( 
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ibe  would  declare  the  truth,  but  would  reply  to  no  inferior.  There  was 
BO  little  sagacity  shown  in  this  appeal  of  Mary  to  the  inquisitiveness 
that  formed  a  leading  trait  of  Elizabeth's  character. 

The  details  of  this  celebrated  process,  for  trial  it  cannot  be  called, 
belong  to  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Stuart,^  rather  than  to  the  bio- 
mphy  of  Elizabeth.  Suflice  it  therefore  to  say,  that,  afler  two  days' 
nnitless  struggle  to  defend  herself  against  the  subtlety  and  oppression  of 
men,  who  demeaned  themselves  like  adverse  lawyers  pleading  on  the 
ride  of  the  crown  rather  than  as  conscientious  judges,  Mary  demanded 
)o  be  heard  before  the  assembled  parliament  of  England,  or  the  queen 
md  her  council.  The  commissioners  then  adjourned  the  court,  to  meet, 
>ctober  25th,  at  the  Star  Chamber,  Westminster.  On  that  day  they  re* 
issembled,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  Scottish  queen,  pur- 
RHWt  to  the  statute  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  framed  for 
hat  Tery  purpose. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  29th,  and,  having  considered  the  reports 
>f  the  commissioners,  united  in  petitioning  queen  Elizabeth  that  the  sen- 
»ice  against  the  Scottish  queen  might  be  carried  into  execution.  Eliza- 
beth received  the  deputation  from  Parliament,  November  12th,  in  her  pre- 
lence-chamber  at  Richmond  Palace.  Mr.  Seigeant  Puckering,  the  speaker, 
ifier  enlarging  on  the  offences  of  Mary  against  queen  Elizabeth,  recalled 
to  her  majesty  the  example  of  God's  displeasure  on  Saul  for  sparing 
Agag,  and  on  Ahab  for  preserving  Benhadad ;  and,  after  preaching  a  po- 
litical sermon  too  tedious  for  recapitulation,  from  these  irrelevant  cases, 
he  assured  her, ''  that  her  compliance  with  the  petition  would  be  most 
Kceptable  to  God,  and  that  her  people  expected  nothing  less  of  her." 
Elizabeth  made  an  elaborate  and  mystified  harangue,  in  reply,  of  great 
length  and  verbosity.  The  following  passages  may  serve  as  a  sample  of 
the  style  and  substance  of  this  celebrated  speech : — 

'^  The  bottomless  graces  and  benefits,  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  Almighty,  are 
uid  bave  been  such,  that  I  must  not  only  acknowledge  them,  but  admire  them, 
feocounting  them  miracles  (as  well)  as  benefits. 

**And  now,  albeit  I  find  my  life  bath  been  full  dangerously  sought,  and  death 
BODtrired  by  such  as  no  desert  procured,  yet  I  am  therein  so  clear  hx>m  malice 
(which  hath  the  property  to  make  men  glad  at  the  falls  and  faults  of  their  foes, 
lod  make  them  seem  to  do  for  other  causes,  when  rancour  is  the  ground),  as  I 
protest  it  is  and  hatli  been  my  grievous  thought,  that  one,  not  diflferent  in  sex,  of 
like  estate,  and  my  near  kin,  should  fall  in  so  great  a  crime.  Yea,  I  had  so  little 
purpose  to  pursue  her  with  any  colour  of  malice,  that  it  is  not  unknown  to  some 
>f  my  lords  here  (for  now  I  will  play  the  blab),  I  secretly  wrote  her  a  letter  on 
he  discovery  of  sundry  treasons,  that  if  she  would  confess  them,  and  privately 
icknowledge  them  by  her  letters  to  myself,  she  never  need  be  called  for  them 
n  so  public  question.  Neither  did  I  it  of  mind  to  circumvent  her ;  for  I  knew 
w  iDocb  as  she  could  confess.  And  if  even  yet,  now  that  the  matter  is  made 
mt  too  apparent,  I  thought  she  truly  would  repent  (as,  perhaps,  she  would  easily 
ippear  in  outward  show  to  do),  and  that,  on  her  account,  no  one  would  take  the 
natter  upon  them ;  or,  if  we  were  but  as  two  milkmaids,  with  our  pails  on  our 
mm,  or  if  there  were  no  more  dependences  upon  us,  but  mine  o>»n  life  only  in 
laofer,  and  not  the  whole  estate  of  your  religion,  I  protest  (whereon  you  may 

*  The  personal  memoir  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  by  Agnes  Strickland^  will 
tppear  immediately  tUier  the  completion  of  the  Lives  of  rke  QyieeiA  f]^  ^.xisi^vD^ 
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:>ii  iii-i»itii''iil  I'f  untiulli}.  I  wiiiild  niuti  w[ttin|;ly  pBttlon  wul  itmil 

lvi'vit.  any  nne  (hnultl  be  (IfreiTeil,  by  all  tliia  pande  of  idcrt 
an  rliiiriiy,  jiiln  i)ic  iiotinii  that  it  was  her  sincere  wiih  to  un 
iiiiiii'  kiii<n-(inian,  »Iir  ninrludccl  lirr  iiprech  by  inroitnin; 
t  ^!ii'  Iiik)  jiiTii  rpreivdl  inrnrmaiion  of  another  plot,  in  which 
r.i\<'i'  li;ii]  liound  l]i<-iiisi'lvp!i,  uniler  the  penalty  of  death, to 
lirr  liU'  » iiliin  the  inniiih.''  iIiuk  cxriiing  a  more  deailly  fluna 
iilijii;iiiiiii  in  ihoir  lioyums  ai^aindt  the  powerless  object  tf 
uli<>  w.i-^  |uiiiitcd  at  as  the  iiitiier  of  all  aitcmpta  agaiiul  Ifae 

luiMii'hi  ri'spoiidctl,  in  the  tone  ihnl  wiui  desired,  with  a  mote 
iiMUiin  I'lr  lh<-  bliKid  »t'  M:ir^-.  F.liiabeth  faltered — not  from 
irliii^-  <>rii'iidoriie«K  and  ri>m]i,-iFisiini  tDwarda  the  defenttlen 
lii'ir  t'liiy,  bnt  fniin  reriaiii  doubts  and  misgivings  within  her 
»  l)i<-h  jiriHhircd  one  of  her  rhamricrisiic  lila  of  irresolution. 
x:i<  [riii|i<si-ios»ni  brlwrcn  her  Je«irc  of  Marv's  death, and 
iii-i'  lo  Kiiinil  fiirth  to  the  world  as  her  acknowledged  ezeco- 
.oiiUI  have  tlic  deed  jicrfunned  *■  soiue  oilier  way .^    But 

.rewd  !i|:n!i. 
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le  22d  of  November,  lord  Buckhurst  and  sir  Robert  Beale  pro- 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  her  majesty's  com- 
to  Fotheringaye  Castle,  to  announce  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  that 
i  of  death  had  been  pronounced  against  her  by  the  commis- 
and  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  England.  They  executed  their 
Mis  errand  wiUiout  the  slightest  delicacy  or  consideration  for  the 
of  the  royal  victim,  telling  her,  ^  that  she  must  not  hope  for 
'  adding  taunts  on  the  score  of  her  religious  opinions,  very  much 
ace  with  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  concluded  by 
;  her  chamber  and  her  bed  to  be  hung  with  black.*  The  con- 
nr  Amias  Paulet  was  even  more  gratuitously  brutal  and  un- 
ind  reflects  gpreat  disgrace  on  the  character  of  any  sovereign  to 
Rich  petty  instances  of  malice  could  be  supposed  acceptable 
i  his  zeal  against  her  fallen  enemy. 

time,  the  French  ambassador,  L'Aubespine  Chateauneof^  having 
in  great  alarm  to  Henry  111.,  that  the  queen  of  England  was  pro- 
he  feared,  to  extremities  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  urged 
interfere  for  her  preservation,  that  monarch  despatched  M.  de 
me  de  Bellievre,  as  an  ambassador-extraordinary,  for  the  purpose 
nstrating  with  Elizabeth  against  the  outrage  she  was  preparing 
lit,  and  using  every  species  of  intercession  for  the  preservation 
''s  life. 

vre  landed  at  Dover,  afler  a  stormy  passage,  November  29th, 
Buffered  so  severely  from  sea-sickness,  together  with  one  of  the 
en  of  the  suite,  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed  till  they  had 
themselves  for  a  day  and  night.  Elizabeth,  or  her  council, 
robably,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  delay  the  new 
audience,  under  pretence  that  he  and  his  company  had  brought 
;tion  of  tlie  plague  from  France,  and  that  it  would  be  attended 
sat  peril  to  her  royal  person  if  she  admitted  them  into  her  pre- 

s  also  asserted,  that  Bellievre  had  brought  over  some  unknown 
lo  had  come  expressly  to  assassinate  her.  These  reports  appear 
been  very  offensive  to  the  embassy,  and  are  ascribed  by  the  in- 
secretary  of  legation,  by  whom  the  transactions  of  that  eventful 
vere  recorded  for  the  information  of  his  own  court,  ^  to  the  infi- 
ice  of  the  queen."  * 
ieth  had  withdrawn  to  her  winter  quarters  at  Richmond,  and  it 

till  the  7th  of  December  that  the  urgency  of  Bellievre  induced 
rant  him  his  first  audience.  He  came  to  her  afler  dinner  on  that 
ompanied  by  L'Aubespine,  the  resident  French  minister,  and  all 
lemen  who  had  attended  him  from  France.  Elizabeth  received 
her  presence-chamber,  seated  on  her  throne,  and  surrounded  by 
lea  and  the  lords  of  her  council.     Leicester  had  placed  himself 

contiguity  to  the  royal  person;  but  when  the  French  envoy 

U  of  M.  de  Bellievre  and  L'Aubespine  in  Egerton;  and  Letters  of  Maiy, 
'  Scots,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199. 

lent  for  M.  de  Villeroy  of  the  transactiont  of  M.  de  Belliftvre  in  England, 
tt  of  M.  de  Bellieyre. 
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pioeeeded  to  open  the  business  on  vlii'ch  he  came,  she  baJA  betpn* 
sumptuous  masler  of  the  horse  "  Tall  back."     His  colleagtut  Imiag 
This  commanc]  addreued  to  him,  look  the  hint,  and  nithdretribu  Mi 
little  distance.     BcllieTre  then  delirered  the  remoQitranc«s  on  Ae  MA 
of  his  aoTcreign,  in  behalf  of  ihe  Scolltsh  queen,  hia  sisieHMiV. 
Elizabeth  interrupted  him  many  limes,  answering  him  point  b^'  pciai. 
•peaking  in  good  French,  but  so  loud,  that  she  could  be  beard  all  om 
the  saloon.     When  she  airniinnnl  Ihe  queen  of  Scots,  she  append 
under  the  influence  of  pu  '3S  expressed  bj  her 

naDce.'    She  bnret  into  inT<  her,  accused  her  of  ing 

for  the  many  faraura  whicii  le  had  conferred   upon  het; 

although  it  was  impossible  F-  revenge  to  have  worked  inon 

deadly  mischief  against  ano  i  lore  as  hers  had  wrought  la 

ihe  hapless  victim  of  her  ;  went  on  to  comment  on  &» 

addjeas  BellievTG  bad  just  rringt  "  ifaat  inoiiaeiBnMir  Ind 

tiuoicd  sereral  example  di  ory;  but  she  had  read  flmelb 

end  seen  many  books  in  her  iiTti.......  -more,  indeed,  than  thonsandg  of 

Iter  scs  and  "rank  had  d.WE  ;  but  never  had  she  met  wiili,  or  heard  oi, 
Buch  an  attempt  as  that  which  had  been  planned  against  her  by  her  o«a 
kinswoman,  whom  the  king,  lier  brother-in-law,  ought  not  to  support 
in  her  malice,  but  rather  to  aid  her  in  bringing  speedily  to  justice." 

Elizabeth  went  on  to  say,  "  that  she  had  had  great  experience  in  the 
world,  having  known  what  it  was  to  be  both  subject  and  sovereign,  and 
the  difference  also  between  good  neighbours  and  those  who  were  evillv 
disponed  towards  her."'  She  told  Bellievre,  who  was  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  and  singular  eloquence,  "  that  she  was  very  sorry  he  had  not 
been  sent  on  a  better  occasion;  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  come 
to  the  resolution  she  had  taken,  because  it  was  impossible  to  save  her 
own  life  if  she  preserved  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but  if  the  ambassadors 
could  point  out  any  means  whereby  she  might  do  it,  consistently  with 
her  own  security,  she  should  be  gready  obliged  to  them,  never  havinf 
shed  so  many  tears  at  the  death  of  her  father,  of  her  brother,  ting 
Edward,  or  her  sister  Mary,  as  she  had  done  for  this  unfortunate  affiur."' 
She  then  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  queea- 
mother,  and,  after  promising  the  ambassador  that  he  should  have  aa 
answer  in  four  days,  she  retired  to  her  apartment. 

Bellievre  returned  to  London,  where  he  vainly  wailed  for  the  promised 
answer,  and  at  last  repaired,  with  L'Aubespine,  to  Richmond,  once  more 
to  solicit  another  audience.  Bellievre,  considering  that  she  was  tnSin; 
with  him,  demanded  his  passport,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  ou 
useless  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  England.  Elizabeth,  on  this,  ^nt 
Hunsdon  and  WaUingham  to  him,  to  appoint  an  audience  for  the  foUov- 
ing  Monday.  The  following  lively  account  of  this  reception,  am)  the 
altercations  which  took  place  between  the  two  French  ambassadors  and 
her  majesty  on  that  occasion,  is  related  in  8  joint  letter  from  Bellie>n 
and  L'Aubespine  to  tlieir  own  sovereign,  Henry  HI.' 

'  Report  for  Jl.  Je  ViUeioy.  See  Leiiera  of  JIarj,  Queen  of  Scois,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2^- 
'Heporl  for  Villeroy.  *Be\l«iie'a  letter  lo  the  king  of  France. 

'Letnta  Origir>ale  d'Etal  de»  lAeHiie»  0)\\t!e'Q™\^<j.'Wi\Xv>oi«  iii.,  f.  W 
Sibliotii^ue  du  Roi. 
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*  The  nid  l«d]r  (queen  Elizabeth)  gave  us  audience  on  the  appointed  daj, 
Monday,  in  her  chamber  of  presence.  We  re<;oninienced  the  same  prayer,  with 
til  the  urgency  that  was  poflsible,  and  spoke  in  such  a  manner  that  we  could 
aot  be  heard,  save  by  her  principal  coimcillors.  But  she  rejoined  in  so  loud  a 
feme,  that  we  were  put  in  pain,  because  we  were  using  prayer,  (as  the  neces- 
■qr  of  the  affiiir  required,)  and  by  her  answers  they  oould  not  but  understand 
ihat  our  plaint  was  refus^  AAer  she  had  continued  long,  and  repeated  many 
liaiies  the  nine  language,  she  adverted  to  Morgan,  and  said,  *  Wherefore  is  it, 
Ibat  having  signed  a  league,  which  I  observe,  does  not  he  (the  king  of  France) 
Dbierve  it  also  in  a  case  which  is  so  important  to  all  princes  V  assuring  us,  *  that 
if  any  of  her  tubgects— ay,  those  that  were  nearest  of  kin  (naming  at  the  same 
ame  and  showing  us  my  lord,  the  chamberlain,^  who  is  her  cousin-german) — 
liad  enterprised  things  to  the  prejudice  of  your  migesty's  life,  she  would  have 
Mot  him  to  yon  for  purgation.'  To  which  we  answered,  •  that  he  had  not  .  .  . 
rhat  if  Morgan,  having  been  on  her  sole  account  for  a  long  time  detained  in  a 
oiong  prison  in  France,  had  plotted  a  little  against  her  miuesty,  he  could  not  do 
ter  any  barm,  as  he  was  in  ward ;  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  fallen  into 
neh  a  nuserable  state,  and  has  found  so  many  enemies  in  this  kingdom,  that 
hum  was  no  need  to  go  and  search  for  them  in  France  to  accelerate  her  ruin ; 
led  that  it  would  be  deemed  a  thing  too  monstrous  and  inhuman,  for  the  king 
io  send  the  knife  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  sister-in-law,  to  whom,  both  in  the  sight 
if  God  and  man,  he  owed  his  protection.'  We  could  not  believe  but  that  we 
bad  satisfied  her  with  this  answer,  but  she  abandoned  the  subject  of  Morgan, 
lad  flew  to  that  of  Charles  Paget,  saying,  *  Wherefore  is  he  not  sent  V 

**We  replied,  *that  we  did  not  consider  that  Paget  was  in  your  migesty's 
power,  as  Paris  was  a  great  forest ;  that  your  majesty  would  not  refuse  to  per- 
6jrm  any  office  of  friendship  that  cx)uld  be  expected,  but  that  she  must  please  to 
nAect,  that  you  could  not  always  do  as  you  would  wish  in  the  present  state  of 
foor  realm ;  for  your  majesty  had  been  censured  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  for  the 
detention  of  Morgan,  which  was  done  solely  out  of  respect  to  her.'  On  which 
ihe  said  to  us,  *  that  the  said  Paget  had  promised  to  Monsieur  de  Guise  to  kill 
bor,  but  that  she  had  means  enough  in  Paris  to  have  him  killed,  if  she  wished.* 

*S2ie  said  this,  on  purpose,  so  loud,  that  the  archers  of  her  guard  could  hear. 
^As  to  Morgan,'  she  said,  *  that  ho  had  within  three  months  sent  to  her,  that  if 
ibe  would  please  to  accord  him  her  grace,  he  would  discover  all  the  conspiracy 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland  ;*  adding,  *  tiiat  he  was  very  ill-guarded  in  the  Bastile, 
for  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  had  spoken  more  than  twenty  times  to  him ;  and  that 
bs  was  also  free  to  converse  with  whomsoever  he  thought  proper.'  Then  the 
Mid  lady«  lowering  her  voice,  told  us,  *  that  she  would  wish  us  to  be  well  ad- 
rised,  desiring  the  good  of  your  majesty ;  and  that  you  could  not  do  better  than 
ID  give  shortly  a  good  peace  to  your  subjects,  otherwise  she  could  foresee  great 
iiuury  to  your  realm,  which  a  great  number  of  foreigners  would  enter,  in  such  a 
ton  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  find  a  remedy  to  the  evil.' 

^  On  this  we  took  upon  ourselves  to  tell  her,  *  tlial  your  majesty  desired  no- 
iiing  more  than  to  see  your  country  in  a  happy  repose,  and  would  feel  obliged 
10  all  princes,  your  neiglibours,  who  had  the  same  wish,  if  they  would  counsel 
foor  suljects  to  that  etfect  when  they  addressed  themselves  to  them ;  tliat  the 
:|iieen,  your  mother,  at  her  age,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  seek  the  king  of  Na- 
rsrre  ibr  this  good  purpose ;  and  that  it  was  our  opinion  that  they  would  now 
KQter  into  a  treaty ;  tliat  the  king,  your  majc:*ty,  and  all  good  people,  desired 
rnach  the  preservation  of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
fou  to  assist  him  if  the  aid  was  not  reciprocal  on  his  side;  that  knowing  the 
respect  that  the  said  king  of  Navarre  bore  to  her,  we  thought  the  good  counsel 
ibe  might  give  him  would  greatly  tend  to  accelerate  the  blessing  of  peace.' 
t^hile  holding  this  discourse  to  her,  it  seemed  to  us,  considering  her  counie- 
naoee,  that  we  talked  of  a  tiling  that  was  distasteful  to  her,  for  she  turned  away 

^  Lord  HuDsdoa,  the  §oa  of  her  aunt,  Mary  Boleyn. 
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ber  bead,  u  noi  wiahing  to  ptoc«ed  with  the  lopic,  mil  «Ud  ta  u  In  Lulll,  'B* 

"V/b  obKrv«<I  U>  her,  'Ihal  she  talked  much  of  league!  anil  of  mimit*;  htf 
«be  ougbt  10  wiah  that  roar  laajfraxj,  wbo  bat  neT«T  wiltingl]'  conMnwd  to  nr 
.oing  which  vrTu  pRJmlicinl  lo  his  walm,  were  dBlivored  rrom  these  Dnfaitff 
civil  wars,  and  tO  considec  Ihai  she  could  not  lake  the  mme  assuranoe*  of  iU 
other  priDcei/  oo  Ibis  she  said,  'that  we  might  perbapi  mean  the  king  of  Spil^ 
but  Itml  her  eniniiy,  and  his  bsTing  cominDDced  with  loi-e,  tre  ought  bM  K 
think,  ihai  they  ConlJ  not  be  well  logalher  whenc 


re,  w 

Vi±   1 

e  beliase  thai  she  migb 

a,  king.    A.  fie  a.  we 

— ' It  inu)  sncb  [elacioni  ac  she  tUm 

as  not  the  means  needmi  f>»  IW- 

ainint 

a  war  against  so  powe 

nginSniieljr  sparing  of  her  dmimt, 
Spain,  ai  the)-  have  lost  mil  ibJr 

indli 

r  people  Ten-  desirous  u 

r^e  on  account  of  the  T- 

aiher 

0  accord  wilh  Spain  ih 

veral  laissions  to  ihe  di 

As  to  Ihe  dispofiliOD  of  this  pri» 

ess,  u 

uchinK  tha  peaca  of  y 

are  writleii  to  joa  what  aba  bM 

we  can  gather  IVom  the  gentle.. 

all  tlie  council  of  England  con, 
be  their  :mn,  nnj  Uity  [■.■as  nui 
ingdon 


;i  lanpmBV  lo  na  |  hu  uihb  w^ 
rr.andtheFlratMh  rcft^re*  ben^ 

.am„i)liiauon  orPran.,.«-™IJ 


'■  Her  majesiy  returned  to  Ihe  subject  of  the  ijiieen  of  Scots,  saying, '  that 
had  given  us  several  days  to  con$ider  of  some  means,  whereby  she  could 
serve  that  princess's  life,  wiiboui  being  in  danger  of  losing  her  own  ;  and 
being  yei  satisfied  on  ibal  point,  nor  having  yei  found  any  other  eipejieni. 
could  nol  be  cruel  again»  herself,  and  that  yout  majesiy  ought  not  to  ccni 
il  juil,  that  she,  who  is  innocent,  should  die,  and  that  the  queen  of  Scotland, ' 
is  guilty,  should  be  saved.'     After  many  propositions  on  one  pari  and  the  01 


,  subjoc 


rose  up.     Wee 
a  few  days  she 


Hid  give 


,  incapable  of  sui:ceedin; 


o  thee; 


le  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  cily  of  London,  sh 
nd  the  same  insiant  all  the  bells  in  this  city  betia 
jniversally  ihroushoul  (he  realm  of  England.  tnJ 
I  for  the  space  of  Iweniy-four  hours,  and  have  alM 


(qu 

een 

Elizabeth 

Ihe  letter  of  which 

we  send 

copy  to  ) 

our  majesty.     N,.t  I- 

able 

any  other  remedy,  w 

e  have  m 

adc  supp 

cation  that  the  wouiJ 

del 

n  of  the  judgment. 

ill  we  CO 

uld  learn 

U'bal  it  would  plea<« 

you 

I  ma 

esty 

od 

The 

snidi 

ady 

sent  word  lous,'tli 

I  on  the 

orning.  she  would  Ifi 

et,  by  one  of  her  counsellors 

of  EIBte.' 

The  day  passe.1,  aiJ 

not  an 

y  n 

ws.     This  morning 

Oulli,'  a 

member  of  her  cc.i.:i- 

cil, 

the  pan  of  the  said 

ady  que 

n,  wilh  h 

he» 

ml  of  lb 

e  indispo 

itioo  of  her  m.je-iv: 

r  a  lo 

iscourse  on  the  reast 

ns  whic 

hatl  moi 

ed  ihein  lo  procetJ  i-i 

ihi 

jud 

he 

said, 'thai  out  of  ih 

e   rcspcc 

she  (the 

queen)  had  for  j.-r 

ontent  to  grant  a  delay  of  the 

term  oft 

velve  days  befoir  pto- 

ling 

execuiioo  of  ihe  judgm 

nt,  wilho 

.t  ple.lgi 

gherself,  however,  tj 

obs 

such 

y.  if  in  the  interim  a 

nything 

hould  be 

attempted  againH  tfr. 

wb'cbn 

ight 

her  lo  alter  her  mi 

d.  and  Ihe  said  lady  has  accorded  a  \u> 

'  Sil  Ttioma*  Nf  wAlei , 
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delay  to  the  ambasamdora  of  Scotland,  who  have  made  to  ber  a  similar  request' 
They  have  declared  to  this  queen,  *  that  if  she  will  put  to  death  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  the  king,  her  son,  is  determined  to  renounce  all  the  friendship  and 
aJiiance  that  he  has  with  England,  and  to  advise  with  his  fViends  how  he  shall 
proceed  in  her  cause ;  at  which  she  has  put  herself  into  a  great  fury." 

l*he  report  of  the  French  ambassadors  is  dated  December  18,  1586 ; 
OQ  the  19th|  queen  Mary  addressed  the  following  noble  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth:— 

Ttu  QvEur  OF  Scots  to  Quiiir  Elixabbtk.^ 

*<  Fotheringaye,  December  19th,  1586. 

*  Madame, — HaTing,  with  difficulty,  obtained  leave  from  those  to  whom  you 
have  committed  me,  to  open  to  you  all  I  have  on  my  heart,  as  much  for  ex- 
onerating myself  from  any  ill-will,  or  desire  of  committing  cruelty,  or  any  act 
of  enmity  against  those,  with  whom  I  am  connected  in  blood,  as  also,  kindly  to 
communicate  to  you  what  I  thought  would  serve  you,  as  much  for  your  weal 
and  preeervaiion,  as  ibr  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  repose  of  this  isle, 
which  can  only  be  ii^ured  if  you  reject  my  advice.  You  will  credit,  or  dis- 
believe my  discourse,  as  it  seems  best  to  you. 

*- 1  am  resolved  to  strengthen  myself  in  Christ  Jesus  alone,  who,  to  those  in* 
Toking  him  with  a  true  heart,  never  fails  in  his  justice  and  consolation,  especially 
10  those  who  are  bereA  of  all  human  aid ;  such  are  under  his  holy  protection ; 
to  him  be  the  glory  I  He  has  equalled  my  expectation,  having  given  me  heart 
and  strength,  m  itpe  contra  tptm  (in  hope  against  hope),  to  endure  the  unjust 
calumnies,  accusations,  and  condemnations  (of  those  who  have  no  such  jurisdic- 
tion over  me)  with  a  constant  resolution  lo  suffer  death,  for  upholding  the  obedi- 
ence and  authority  of  the  apostolical  Roman-catholic  church. 

**  Now,  since  I  have  been,  on  your  part,  informed  of  the  sentence  of  your  last 
meeting  of  parliament,  lord  Buckhurst  and  Beale  having  admonished  me  to  pre- 
pare for  the  end  of- my  long  and  weary  pilgrimage,  I  beg  to  return  you  thanks, 
on  my  part,  for  these  happy  tidings,  and  to  entreat  you  to  vouchsafe  to  me  cer- 
lun  points  Ibr  the  discharge  of  my  conscience.  But  since  sir  A.  Paulet  has  in- 
ibrmed  me  (though  falsely),  that  you  had  indulged  me  by  having  restored  to  me 
my  almoner*  and  the  money  that  they  had  taken  from  me,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder would  follow :  for  all  this,  I  would  willingly  return  you  thanks,  and 
sopplicate  still  further  as  a  last  request,  which,  I  have  thought,  for  many  rea- 
sons, I  ought  to  ask  of  you  alone,  that  you  will  accord  this  ultimate  grace,  for 
which  I  should  not  like  to  be  indebted  to  any  other,  since  I  have  no  hope  of 
ftoding  aught  but  cruelty  from  the  puritans,  who  are,  at  this  time,  God  knows 
wherefore !  the  first  in  authority,'  and  the  most  bitter  against  me. 

•*!  will  accuse  no  one;  may  I  pardon,  with  a  sincere  heart,  every  one,  even 
as  I  desire  every  one  may  grant  forgiveness  to  me,  God  the  first  But  I  know 
that  yoo,  more  than  any  one,  ought  to  feel  at  heart  the  honour  or  dishonour  of 
your  own  blood,  and  that,  moreover,  of  a  queen,  and  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

•*  Then,  madame,  for  the  sake  of  that  Jesus  to  whose  name  all  powers  bow,  I 
require  you  to  ordain,  that  when  my  enemies  have  slaked  their  black  thirst  for 
my  innocent  blood,  you  will  permit  my  poor  desolated  servants  altogether  to 
carry  away  my  corpse,  to  bury  it  in  holy  ground,  with  the  other  queens  of  France, 
my  predecessors,  especially  near  the  late  queen,  my  mother ;  having  this  in  re- 
collection, that  in  Scotland  the  bodies  of  ilie  kings,  my  predecessors,  have  been 
OQtraged,  and  the  churches  profaned  and  abolished ;  and  that  as  I  shall  sufier  in 

»Des  Mesmes  MS.,  No.  9613,  Collection  of  Original  State  Letters,  Bibliothequo 

da  Roi. 

•  De  Pi^u ;  he  remained  in  Fotheringaye,  but  was  forbidden  to  see  his  royal 

mistress. 

*  With  no  little  grandeur  of  soul,  Mary  ueats  Elizabeth,  not  as  her  murderess, 
bm  as  a  peraon  controlled  by  a  dominant  faction. 
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ilit>  crinntiy,  I  iliall  no!  be  given  plocv  near  llie  kiags,  joni  pitdrcenttn,' 
nrp  mine  at  well  ns  fouri;  for,  acooiding  lo  our  religion,  w«  lliink  muiib  Sf 
being  interieJ  in  holj  eanb.  As  liiey  tetl  me  Ibal  yoa  will  in  DoUiing  Kun 
cnnscience  nor  m]r  raligioD,  lUid  hiTe  even  conceded  me  a  ptwat,'  rcTuK  on 
iLis  my  la*t  leiiucit,  that  70U  will  perniil  me  Tiee  ■epulshrs  10  tlti*  body  « 
Ihe  soul  is  aepBrated,  wbicb,  when  uniteil,  couid  never  obmin  libeiQ*  Ut  lit 
repofo,  such  a*  fou  would  prooure  Tor  yourfelf, — against  whick  repote,  b^B* 
(jnd  1  ^peolc,  I  never  aimed  a  blow ;  but  Cod  will  let  you  SM  (he  nulb  et  it 
aricr  my  death. 

"Anil  become  I  dread  the  tynuiny  or  thow  n>  whoM  power  yon  have  abin- 

your  own  knowledge,  not  (bi  fc  I,  wLicb  lam  most  ready  to  Hide, 

bill  on  account  oT  the  teporti'  liied  concerning  ntj  dcatb.  wHb- 

out  olhti  wimessoi  than  those  -  cl  it,  who,  1  am  [lerHiaded.  waiM 

be  or  very  different  qualiiiM  ft  a  wliom  1  require  (being  myMt- 

Tunis]  10  be  spectators  and  wi  my  end,  in  the  iailh  oTour  mv» 

ment.i>f  my  Saviour,  and  in  ob  bnich.    And  after  all  is  inra>,tkM 

they  logetlier  may  raiiy  away  (as  e«cnUy  as  yna  ple«M),  wri 

spseiiily  withdraw,  wilfiout  la  i  any  trf  my  gooilt.  euepl  thOM 

-which,  in  dying,  I  may  leare  1 wliiab  ue  Utile  eoougli  I'u*  teit 

long  nnd  good  services. 

■-  One  jewel'  thai  I  received  of  you,  I  shall  return  10  yoo  wiih  my  last  word*, 
or  sooner  if  you  please. 

*-  Once  ntote  1  supplicate  you  to  perniii  me  10  send  a  jewel  and  a  last  allien 
10  my  sbii,  with  my  dying  bciieiliciiuii,  Ibr  of  my  bleising  he  has  been  deprivrd, 

bii  Hicted  council;  this  last  point  1  refer  lo  your  fai-ourable  coiiside  111  lion  soil 
conscience,  as  the  oiliers  ;  but  I  ask  lliem,  in  the  name  of  Jcsiis  Cbri^i,  and  in 


in  common,  do  I  implore  you  to  grant  these  reijuesls, 

"As  to  ihe  rest,  1  iliink  you  know  tlial  in  your  name  they  have  laken  down 
my  daii,  (canopy  and  raised  seat,)  but  afterwards  they  owned  to  me  that  it  »u 
not  by  your  cotnmandmeni,  bul  by  llie  intimation  of  some  of  your  l>rivy  cmim  il ; 
1  thank  God  that  this  wickedness  came  not  from  you,  and  that  it  serves  iai)ii-i 
to  vent  their  malice  than  to  alUict  mc,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  die.  Ii  it 
on  account  of  this,  and  some  other  liiiogfl,  that  iliey  debarred  me  from  wtiung 
to  you,  and  after  they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  degrade  me  from  my  rank, 
ihey  lotd  me,  'that  1  was  but  a  mere  dead  woman,  incapable  of  dignity.'  Gud 
be  praised  for  nil! 

"  I  would  wish  thai  all  my  papers  were  broiijhi  to  you  without  reserve,  ilm. 

fined  to  ihose  who  are  so  prompt  10  persecute  me;  if  you  will  accord  thii  oiy 

■  This  implied  wish  of  burial  in  Westminster  Ablwy,  her  son  James  aflctu  anli 
obsfrved. 
•  In  Ihis  she  was  deceived  ;  her  chaplnin  was  not  suffered  to  see  bcr.  ||.k,:Ii 


re  ilteaJi  the  imputation  of  suicid 

p.  a  crime  wl 

lOrror  by  Catholics,  as  rendering  in 

ipos^iblc  the 

1  that  the  dying  should  receive. 

■as  prol»blythe  diamond  rini:  whi 

cb  Elizabeth 

It  was,"  says  Melville,  "an  EukIS. 

■h  cii'ioin  10 

It  a  time  of  distress,  to  recal  frien. 

bhip."     The 
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kft  request,  I  would  wish  that  you  would  write  for  them,  otherwise  tbejr  do 
with  them  as  they  choose.  And,  moreover,  I  wish  that,  to  this  my  last  requacti 
yon  will  let  me  know  your  last  reply. 

"To  oonclude,  I  pray  God,  the  just  judge,  of  his  mercy,  that  he  will  enlighten 
yn  with  hit  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  he  will  give  me  his  grace  to  die  in  the  per- 
fcot  eharity  I  am  disposed  to  do,  and  to  pardon  all  those  who  have  caused,  or 
who  havo  eo<^rated  in  my  death.  Such  will  be  my  last  prayer  to  ray  end, 
which,  I  esteem  myself  happy,  will  precede  the  persecution  which,  I  foresee, 
menaces  this  isle,  where  God  is  no  longer  seriously  feared  and  revered,  but 
vanity  and  worldly  policy  rule  and  govern  all  —  yet  will  I  accuse  no  one,  nor 
give  way  to  presumption — yet,  while  abandoning  this  world  and  preparing  my- 
lelf  for  a  better,  I  must  remind  you,  tliat  one  day  you  will  have  to  answer  for 
fDor  charge,  and  for  all  those  whom  you  doom,  and  that  I  desire  that  my  blood 
aad  my  country  may  be  remembered  in  that  time.  For  why  ?  From  the  first 
days  of  our  capacity  to  comprehend  our  duties,  we  ought  to  bend  our  minds  to 
make  the  things  of  this  world  yield  to  those  of  eternity  1 

''From  Forteringhay  (Fotheringay),  this  19th  December,  1586. 

**  Your  sister  and  cousin, 

**  Prisoner  wrongfully, 

•^Mamib  (Rotvb.*)" 

The  eflect  prodaced  by  this  touching,  but  dignified  appeal  to  the  eon- 
•cienee  of  Elizabeth,  is  rather  hinted  at  than  described  by  the  pitiless 
aliap,  Leicester,  in  one  of  his  pithy  letters  to  Walsingham.  ^  There  is 
t  kttinr  from  the  Scottish  queen,"  writes  he,  ^  that  luUh  wrought  tearsj 
but,  I  tmst,  shall  do  no  further  herein;  albeit,  the  delay  is  too  datir 
genmtP* 

Who  can  read  this  remark  without  perceiving  the  fact  that,  in  this  in- 
Muice,  as  well  as  in  the  tragedy  of  her  maternal  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Elizabeth^s  reientings  were  overruled,  and  her  female  heart 
steeled  against  the  natural  impulses  of  mercy  by  the  ruthless  men  whose 
counsels  influenced  her  resolves?  Had  Elizabeth  exercised  her  own 
unbiassed  judgment,  and  yielded  to  the  angel-whisperings  of  woman^s 
gentler  nature,  which  disposed  her  to  draw  back  from  affixing  her  sig- 
nature to  the  fatal  warrant,  her  annals  would  have  remained  unsullied 
hy  a  crime,  which  can  neitlier  be  justified  on  moral  nor  political 
froands. 

Rapin,  with  sophistry  unworthy  of  an  historian,  says-— ^  The  queen 
of  Scots  and  her  friends  had  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  one 
nf  the  qoeens  must  perish,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  weakest  should 
fidl."  This  was  decidedly  untrue.  The  royal  authority  of  Elizabeth 
vas  never  more  firmly  established  than  at  this  very  period.  She  could 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  sick,  helpless,  and  impoverished 
captive  of  Fotheringaye.  It  was  to  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  and  their 
party  that  Mary  was  an  object  of  alarm ;  consequently,  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  keep  the  mind  of  their  royal  mistress  in  a  constant  state  of 

*  The  original  of  tliis  letter  is  in  very  obsolete  French,  of  which  a  copy  may  be 
f«?n  in  the  BriHgpwater  edition  of  the  Egorton  papers.  A  fragment  of  the  Mime, 
copied  in  a  very  beautiful  hand,  is  also  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in 
the  Toluminous  collection  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots ;  an  abridged  translation  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  the  eighth 
ralame  of  bis  raluable  history  of  Scotland. 

*Harleian  MS.,  285;  British  Museum. 
4^ 
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racfMnmt,  by  plot*  and  rnmoiin  uf  plula,  till  lh«jr  Ii«d  wtva^  W  1 
irrialilo  temper  up  In  the  pMiwr  pitch.     Among  tbo  Buny  nWH  flK'  ' 
tntiiii  in  fur  iliBt  purpose  by  Biirlui){b.  may,  Jo  all  probabiUtjr,  bt  V^  ^ 
onn]  the  cvlebralcil  letter,  which  baa  beeu  publiahcd  in  UuraJn**  Sd| 
Paper*  ai  the  jirixInciiiKi  of  Hary,  queen  of  Scoia,  in  wboM  naaaft 
was  writlcii.  but  wbirh  b«ar»  every  mark  of  tbt  grtuaeM  forgery,    bii 
wriitm  in  Pi«nrh,'  and  detail*,  witli  prarnking  minutaaeaa,  a  rariwrf. 
acanilals,  vrhirh  nppcar  to  have  beaii  in  ctrculation  a^inai  qiuien  Bo^ 
oeili  in  her  own  <rourL.     Theaa  are  aflintuMi  to  ha*«  beeti  npMai  M 
the  captivu  i]uern  hy  the  counteis  of  Slirawibary,  who,  (furtiw  ika  lift 
of  Uer  first  buaband.  Mr.  Satiiilow,  was  one  of  EUz^wlh'a  lwd-«hMifalr 
vronien.     Latly  Slirewabury  wa»  a  inaliguani  {oaaip  and  intriguant*,  ani 
nn  very  ill  lemia  with  her  buebaod'a  royal  charge.    Thcwi  citcoo- 
atanrcii  give  aomc  plauaibiUty  to  the  iilea  timt  Mary  wrote  ibia  leltei,  IQ 
onler  tn  ilcitroy  her  peal  «UBniy>  croilit  with  the  qiiren. 

Mnry  had  mailc,  at  nrioiia  time*,  very  Hcriou*  coni|Jaioti  of  Utt  ia- 
ftolcnce  uf  tliia  vuigar-mindcU  woman,  und  of  llie  aaperuoiu  wbiHi  the 
lukil  r^i  OD  her  uwh  clmracler ;  and  vlie  had  alao  reqneaiod  the  French 
anibssasdor  to  infunn  queen  Elisabeth  of  her  ti««»cHiabl«  inirigTic*  ia 
favour  of  htT  little  gruid-daughter,  laily  Arabella  Sloart ;  but  ttuu  Maiv 
ever  departed  »o  far  from  the  character  of  a  gentle  woman,  u  to  coaiw 
to  paper  the  thingf  cuniaiowl  in  tliia  documuit,  no  cot*  urho  i 
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greatest  enemies.  He  is  always  mentioned  with  peculiar  bitterness  in 
ker  letters  to  her  friends,  and  if  the  celebrated  scandal  letter,  in  Murdin, 
kid  reiJly  been  written  by  her,  she  would  scarcely  have  omitted  having 
a  fling  at  him.  Instead  of  this,  the  great  stress  is  laid  against  Leicester's 
penwal  rival,  Hatton,  who  is  provokingly  stated  ^to  have  been,  at 
tines,  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  public  demonstrations  of  her 
BHJesty^s  fondness,  that  he  was  constrained  to  retire.''  Some  allusion 
ii  also  made  to  a  love-quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Hatton,  about  cer- 
tain gold  buttons  on  his  dress,  on  which  occasion  he  departed  out  of 
her  presence,  in  a  fit  of  eholer ;  that  she  sent  Killigrew  after  him,  in 
great  haste,  and  bestowed  a  bufiet  on  her  messenger  when  he  came  back 
withoat  him,  and  that  she  pensioned  another  gentleman,  with  three  hun- 
dred a  year,  for  bringing  her  news  of  Hatton^s  return ;  that  when  the 
aid  Hatton  might  have  contracted  an  illustrious  marriage,  he  dared  not, 
for  fear  of  ofiending  her ;  and,  for  the  same  cause,  the  earl  of  Oxford 
was  afraid  of  appearing  on  good  terms  with  his  wife;  that  lady  Shrews- 
bury had  advised  her  (the  queen  of  Scots),  laughing  excessively  at  the 
ame  time,  to  place  her  son  in  the  list  of  her  majesty's  lovers,  for  she 
was  so  vain,  and  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  her  own  beauty,  that  she 
fcncied  herself  into  some  heavenly  goddess,  and,  if  she  took  it  into  her 
head,  miffht  easily  be  persuaded  to  entertain  the  youthful  king  of  Scots 
as  one  of  her  suitors  *,  that  no  flattery  was  too  absurd  for  her  to  receive, 
lor  those  about  her  were  accustomed  to  tell  her,  ^  that  they  could  not 
look  full  upon  her,  because  her  face  was  as  resplendent  as  the  sun ;" 
and  that  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  declared,  ^^  that  she  and  lady  Lenox 
never  dared  look  at  each  other,  for  fear  of  bursting  out  a  laughing,  when 
in  Elizabeth's  presence,  because  of  her  aflectation,"  adding,  ^^  that  no- 
thing in  the  world  would  induce  her  daughter,  Talbot,  to  hold  any  office 
near  her  majesty's  person,  for  fear  she  should,  in  one  of  her  furies,  treat 
ber  as  she  had  done  her  cousin  Scudamore,  whose  finger  she  had  broken, 
and  then  tried  to  make  her  courtiers  believe  that  it  was  done  by  the  fall 
of  a  chandelier ;  that  she  had  cut  another  of  her  attendants  across  the 
hand  with  a  knife,  and  that  her  ladies  were  accustomed  to  mimic  and 
take  the  queen  ofl^  for  the  amusement  of  tlieir  waiting-women ;  and, 
above  all,  that  lady  Shrewsbury  had  asserted,  ^^  that  the  queen^s  last  ill- 
ness proceeded  from  an  attempt  to  heal  the  disease  in  her  leg,"  *  with 
many  other  remarks  equally  vexatious. 

If  Elizabeth  really  believed  this  letter  to  have  been  written  by  Mary, 
it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at  the  animosity  she  evinced  against  her, 
since  the  details  it  contained  were  such  as  few  women  could  forgive 
another  for  repeating. 

The  young  king  of  Scotland  addressed  a  letter,  of  earnest  and  indig- 
nant remonstrance,  to  Elizabeth,  on  the  subject  of  his  unfortunate 
mother,  and  directed  sir  AVilliam  Keith,  his  ambassador,  to  unite  with 
the  French  ambassador  in  all  the  eflbrts  he  made  for  averting  the  doom 
that  was  now  impending  over  her.  Elizabeth  long  delayed  an  audience 
to  Keith,  and  when  she  did  admit  him  to  her  presence,  she  behaved  with 

^Murdma  State  Papers,  p.  558. 
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her  wonled  duplicity.  "  1  swear^  by  the  living  God."  eaid  aU«,  '*  ttiV 
would  give  one  of  my  own  amis  lo  be  cut  off  so  that  any  means  cot 
be  found  for  us  both  lo  live  in  assurance."'  In  onother  iaierview  ■ 
declared,  "  that  no  human  |>ower  should  ever  i>er«uade  her  to  i'lga  I 
warrant  for  Mary's  exeention."  When,  however,  James  was  inibia 
that  the  sentence  against  his  mother  had  been  published,  he  wrote  ali 
tcr  expresBed  in  menacing  and  paBsioiiaLe  terms.  Elizabeth  broke  a 
a  storm  of  fury  when  Keith  delivered  his  rem ons Iran cee,  and  was  «) 
dilEculiy  prevented  froii  '  '  *  '  ~  from  her  presence.  Leiceswri 
appears,  interposed,  and  M:ccded  in  pacifying  her,  and  iaditti 

her,  on  the  following  d&  ite  a  more  modeisie  reply.     Uid 

tunately,  James  alio  aba  ^v  tone,  and  wrote  an  apology  in  | 

royal  godmother.     Fro/  t,  Elizabeth  knew  Ihal  the  gii 

was  in  her  own  hands,  elf  with  surpassing  inaolencft- 

(he  Scotch  envoys,  who  9Xposiulate  with  her  by  Januft 

The  particulars  of  he  .the  proposals  eoaunuDicuaii 

her,  in  the  name  of  king  jamris,  oy  the  master  of  Gray,  are  presen 
in  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  himself.  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  was  sent 
welcome  and  eonilucl  him  into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  ii » 
ten  (lays  before  he  and  his  coadjutor,  sir  Hobert  Melvil,  were  adroitt 
to  an  audience."  Now,  although  this  uncourteous  delay  proceed 
from  herself,  Elizabeth's  (irsl  address  was  in  these  bluni  terms: — ' 
thing  long  looked  for  should  be  welcome  when  it  comes ;  1  would  nc 
see  your  maslcr's  orders." 

Gray  desired,  first,  to  be  assured  thai  the  cause  for  which  they  w< 
to  be  made,  was  "  still  exlanl."  Meaning  that  it  was  reported  thai  t 
Scottish  queen  had  been  already  put  to  death.  "  I  think,"  said  Eln 
beih,  coolly,  "  it  be  extant  yet,  but  I  will  not  promise  for  an  hour."' 

She  rejected  the  conditions  they  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  kit 
(heir  master,  with  contempt,  and  calling  in  Leicester,  the  lord-admit 
and  Haiton,  very  despiiefully  repeated  them  in  the  hearing  of  them  i 
Gray  then  proposed  that  Mary  should  demil  her  right  of  succession 
the  crown  of  England,  in  favour  of  her  son,  by  which  means  the  hof 
of  the  catholics  would  be  cut  off.  Elizabeth  pretended  not  to  unit 
stand  the  import  of  this  proposition  ;  on  which  Leicester  explained,  tt 
it  simply  meant,  that  the  king  of  Scots  should  be  put  ia  his  motbe 
place,  as  successor  to  the  crown  of  England. 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  terrible  oai' 
"get  rid  of  one  and  have  a  worse  in  her  place?  Kay,  then,  1  p 
mvself  in  a  worse  place  than  before.  By  God's  passion!  that  were 
cut  my  own  throat!  and  for  a  duchy  or  earldom  to  yourself,  you, 
surU  as  you,  would  cause  some  of  your  desperate  knaves  to  kill  rae. 
This  gracious  observation  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  Leicester, 
mark  her  displeasure  at  his  interference  in  attempting  lo  explain  ill 
which  it  was  not  her  wish  to  understand,  in  allusion  to  the  delics 
point  of  the  succession ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  suspccli 

'  Sir  George  WnrnMidoi^s  MSS.,  citeil  by  Tj-ilei,  Hi'iory  of  ScoUand,  vol.  riii 
•Wetnorial  of  tUc  Maslet  of  Gray,  Jiinuari-  12,  158A-7. 
'Cray's  Memorial;  Robcnsoft,  1jftei\  iiStia. 
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Ihtt  the  proposition  was  merely  a  lure,  concerted  between  Gray  anu 
Looester,  to  betray  her  into  acknowledging  the  king  of  Scots  as  her 


**  No,  by  God  P'  conciaded  she ;  ^  he  shall  never  be  in  that  place,'' 
Md  prepared  to  depart  Gray  solicited  that  Mary's  life  might  be  spared 
br  fifteen  days,  to  give  them  time  to  communicate  with  the  king,  their 
■aster,  but  she  peremptorily  refused.  Melvil  implored  for  only  eight 
hf\.^Noj^  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  rising  from  her  seat, '^ not  for  an 
MMirP  and  00  left  them.' 

The  ezpoetnlations  of  Melvil  in  behalf  of  his  royal  mistress,  were  as 
MBcere  as  they  were  manly  and  courageous,  but  the  perfidious  Gray 
leeretly  persuaded  Elizabeth  to  slay,  and  not  to  spare,  by  whispering  in 
Mr  ear,  Uie  murderous  proverb,  ^  Jnortua  non  mordet^^ — '^  a  dead  woman 
Mtasnot"* 

Meantime,  the  eloquent  Bellievre  addressed  a  long  and  beautiful  letter 
)f  expostulation  to  Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  her  declaration,  that  she  was 
villing  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  if  he  and  the  king  of 
Piance  could  point  out  any  way  by  which  it  might  be  done  without 
aidangerinff  her  own  safety.  It  is  written  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  as  it 
las  never  been  translated  before,  an  abstract,  comprising  some  of  the 
■est  forcible  passages,  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  It 
proves  that  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  carrying  the  sentence  against  her 
royal  kinswoman  into  execution,  were  very  plainly  set  before  her  by 
the  chivalric  envoy  who  had  undertaken  to  plead  for  that  unfortunate 
bdy>- 

"Ckxl/*  fajs  he,  **has  given  your  majesty  so  many  means  of  defence,  that 
)vni  were  the  said  lady  free  in  your  dominions,  or  elsewhere,  you  would  be 
veil  guarded ;  but  she  is  imprisoned  so  strictly,  that  she  could  not  hurt  the  least 
)i  your  senraots.  Scarcely  had  she  completed  her  twcnty-fiAh  year,  when  she 
ns  first  detained  as  your  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  communication  with  her 
nrn  council,  which  has  perhaps  rendered  it  easier  for  persons  to  deceive  her 
Dio  malicious  snares,  intended  for  her  ruin.  But  if,  when  she  was  obeyed  in 
leoiland  as  a  queen,  she  had  entered  your  realm  in  warlike  array,  for  the  pur- 
Mte  of  depriving  you  of  your  state  and  life,  and  had  been  overcome  and  fallen 
BIO  your  power,  she  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  be  subjected  to 
liither  treatment  than  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  ransom ;  but  as  it  is,  I  have 
wither  heard,  nor  can  comprehend,  any  reason  whereby  she  is,  or  can  be,  ren- 
lered  accountable  to  yon.  The  said  lady  entered  your  realm  a  persecuted  sup- 
»l«cant  in  very  great  affliction ;  she  is  a  princess,  and  your  nearest  relative ;  she 
us  been  long  in  hope  of  being  restored  to  her  kingdom  by  your  goodness  and 
krour;  and  of  all  these  great  hopes,  she  has  had  no  other  fruit  than  a  perpetual 
nison.  Now,  madame,  it  has  pleased  your  majesty  to  say,  that  *  you  only  de  • 
ire  to  see  the  means  by  which  you  could  save  the  life  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
vitbout  putting  your  own  in  danger.'  This  we  have  reported  to  the  king,  our 
dMter,  and  have  received  his  majesty's  commands  on  this:  to  say,  *that  desir* 
Ig,  above  all  things  in  the  world,  to  be  able  to  point  out  some  good  way  for 
«w  satisfactioa  in  this,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  matter  is  entirely  in  your  own 
■ads,  ■•  you  detain  the  queen  of  Scots  prisoner,  and  hold  her  in  your  power.' 
rhis  noble  princess  is  now  so  humiliated  and  abased,  that  her  greatest  enemies 
UMt  view  her  with  compassion,  which  makes  me  hope  more  flrom  your  migesty't 
Itoiency  and  compassion.     Nothing  remains  to  the  queen  of  Scots  but  a  mise- 

^  Aikin.  ^  CankdAiu 
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u'  'U'l  iXay*;  ami  riirrly  ni  nne  ran  belirvB  lliu  four  m^fSl^ 

iiiii'iit  •>(  ihr  qiiivn  «f  S-nis  iJumlil  Ih-  more  hatil  (linn  lliM  of  ■ 
iliiuk.  iiinilainp,  yuti  run  iirnri.-i-ly  iimiiiuiin.  IVrlmpa  yxju  amf 
I'liii,  whg  wn<  thi>  lott  |iriiK''  cf  Swiil.in.  wu  niiidt'tuoeil  ud 
M'titciu.v  of  lliarlos,  (kiiitf  of  Sii-iJy.}  ("i  liavini-  uiur[WiI  (ha 
li,  unur|iod  (lie  numi-  ••(  kiii|{.  niiJ  iiraclisfil  ngaiuM  (lie  life  of 
il-'-.  1  will  reply  tlini,  ■•fall  lu-is  lliin  of  juilgmen(  given,  and 
:i<iti-(  ttiu  «ul  Criiirnrlin.  liu  bm-n  llio  iniK(  blamed  byi>«»ona 
i[  iiiiii>,  mil]  I^  all  lii-liiiianii  wiin  hnve  wiincn  on  the  rubjccL 
<  li:i'l  aii'iiitijiBiiinl  (linrii-i  in  IiHljr,  lu-Ul  tliU  lentence  in  eM- 
<"l<nlly  Ilia  n-lnlivn  ilii>  ivHinl  ut  FIniiilrrf,  who  with  hii  owi 
>  a  JiiilumrnL    King  Cbaiiea 
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whom  it  18  artfully  addressed.  ^'  If  the  queen  of  Scots  were  innocent,'' 
pursues  he,  ^  she  ought  not  to  suffer ;  if  guilty,  then  she  ought  to  be 
ptrdoned  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  sove- 
reign,'' adducing  the  instance  of  king  Porsena's  generosity  to  Mutius 
SceiTola.  After  stating  that  the  queen-mother  and  the  queen-consort 
of  France,  added  their  earnest  intercession  to  that  of  the  king,  and  the 
whole  realm  of  France,  for  the  life  of  their  unfortunate  relative,  the 
fwen  of  Scots,  he  concludes  with  the  following  observations  :— 

"We  mre  now  at.  the  feast  of  Cbristmas,  when  it  pleased  God,  instead  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  iniquity  and  ingratitude  of  man,  to  send  into  this 
world  bis  only  son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  serve  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
Suely,  at  the  feast  of  his  nativity,  mankind  ought  to  put  fiur  from  their  eyes  and 
Aoagfats  all  things  sanguinary,  odious,  and  fatal. 

**  If  your  majesty  resolves  to  proceed  to  extremity  with  the  qneen  of  Soots, 
Aose  who  are  connected  with  her  in  blood  and  friendship  are  resolved  to  take 
the  same  course.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  pleases  you  to  show  your  goodness  to 
that  lady,  all  Christian  princes  will  hold  themselves  bound  to  watch  over  your 
preservation.  In  the  first  place,  our  king  offers  you,  on  his  own  account,  and 
promises  that  he  will  hinder,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  attempts  that  may 
be  made  against  your  majesty;  besides  which,  he  will  command  all  the  relatives 
of  the  qneen  of  Scots,  that  may  be  in  his  kingdom,  (here  the  family  of  Guise  is 
illuded  to,)  to  sign  an  obligation,  on  their  faith  and  homage  due  to  him,  that 
Beither  she,  nor  any  one  for  her,  shall  undertake  aught  against  your  majesty. 
And  his  said  very  Christian  majesty  will,  in  his  kingdom,  and  in  all  others,  per- 
knn  for  you  the  offices  of  a  sincere  friend  and  good  brother. 

"For  these  causes,  we  supplicate  your  majesty  to  consider  that  we  have 
ibown  you,  by  the  express  will  of  our  master,  llie  king  of  France,  that  there  is 
abetter  way,  if  your  goodness  will  follow  it,  of  securing  yourself,  than  by  taking 
the  Ufe  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

"  Yoar  fortune  is  high  and  happy,  so  is  that  of  your  realm;  your  fame  is  bright 
tmong  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  this  will  continue,  if  you  are  not  persuaded 
to  let  so  contrary  to  your  foregoing  life. 

**  Your  majesty  will,  moreover,  live  in  greater  security  during  the  existence 
cf  the  queen  of  Scots,  than  if  you  kill  her.  I  will  not  stay  to  dwell  on  my  rea- 
ions,  but  your  majesty  can  comprehend  them  better  than  any  other  person.  His 
very  Christian  m^esty,  tlie  king  of  France,  hopes  that  your  goodness  will  repent 
of  counsel,  as  fatal  as  it  is  hard,  against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but  if  it  is  not  the 
|ood  pleasure  of  your  majesty  lo  give  heed  to  these  great  considerations,  which 
we  have  preferred  in  this  very  urgent  and  very  affectionate  prayer,  on  the  part 
of  the  said  lord  king,  our  master,  and  that  you  do  indeed  proceed  to  so  rigorous 
tod  extraordinary  an  execution,  he  has  given  us  charge,  madame,  to  say,  that 
he  cannot  but  resent  it  deeply  as  an  act  against  the  common  interest  of  all  sove- 
feigns,  and  to  him  in  particular  highly  offensive.*' 

It  was  even  offered,  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  duke  of  Guise, 
Kary^s  kinsman,  should  give  his  sons  as  hostages  for  the  security  of 
queen  Elizabeth  against  any  further  plots  from  the  Catholic  party,  but 
EUxabeth  replied,  ^^  Such  hostages  would  be  of  little  avail  to  her  after 
her  life  was  taken  away,  which,  she  felt  assured,  would  be  the  case  if 
the  queen  of  Scots  were  suflered  to  exist."  As  for  the  examples  cited, 
her  council  said,  ^  They  were  irrelevant,  and  with  respect  to  the  obser- 
niions  touching  Conradin  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  which  Bellievre 
bad  dwelt  at  some  length,  that  which  was  said  in  that  case,  might,  with 
great  truth,  they  addml,  be  repoited  in  the  present:  ^T\ie  ^«ai^  ^l 


Elizabeth  b!I- 
days,  before  si 
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y  is  ihe  life  of  Bizabetli,  and  ihe  ilcaih  of  Elizabeth  is  thi 

>Be  who  have  aaaertei]  that  Henry  HI.  of  France  gave  Becre 
liuiis  10  Bellievre,  to  urge  priralely  the  execution  ol  Mary,  io 
protesting  against  ii,  have  ceriainly  never  read  the  letters  of  that 
to  his  ambassadors  on  Ihe  subjecl,  nor  the  lellera  of  ilioee  g< 
informing  bini  of  their  earnest  intercessions  with  Elizabeth,  foi 
Bervation  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  So  earnest  was  BelUei 
eflbrtB  lo  avert  ibp  dnnm  of  ifip  devoted  viciira,  that  he  follow 
Elizabeth  lo  C  ;  went  lo  keep  her  Cbriatp 

days  there,  at  grant  him  a  final  audience 

night  try  the  a1  eloquence  on  her  once 

behalf  of  the  ^»_-  the  rejection  of  his  letter  o 

Mnnce.* 

x\e  in  vain  for  four  or  five  s 
audience  he  entreaied.    Al 
sent  for  hini,  o.  r,  anil  received  him  iti  the  ) 

chamber  of  Ker  paiace  ai  (irpenwLrn.  Ho  came,  arrompanied 
bespine,  ihe  resident  French  ambassador,  and  having  gone  thr 
usual  ceremonial,  he  delivered  bis  remonstrance  to  the  que 
listened  patiently  till  nearly  the  concluding  words,  which  vi 
menacing  character,  when  she  indignantly  interrupted  him,  by 
ing,  "  Monsieur  de  Bellievre,  have  you  liud  orders  from  the  k 
master,  lo  hold  such  language  to  me :''  "  Yes,  madame,"  re 
"  I  have  the  express  commands  of  bis  majesiy."  "  Have 
authority  signed  by  his  own  hands-"  she  demanded.  Bellierr 
her  that  he  had  ;  and  she  said,  she  must  have  the  order  signed 
self,  and  sent  to  her  the  same  day.  She  then  made  all  who  wf 
presence-chamber  withdraw,  and  remained  alone  in  conference 
iwo  French  ambassadors,  and  only  one  of  her  own  council, 
hour,  but  neither  Bellievre  nor  L'Aubcspine,  could  induce  her  u 
that  the  life  of  the  qneen  of  Scots  should  be  spared.' 

Her  displeasure  at  the  bold  language  in  which  Bellievre  had 
his  odicial  remonstrances  in  behalf  of  Mary  Stuart,  is  sternly  n 
in  the  following  haughty  letter,  which  she  addressed  to  Ueoj 
the  subject: — 

QiTXE-s  Euzism  to  Hikkv  III.  of  Fainca. 
"Sir.  my  pood  Broitier, — 

"  Tin;  old  ground,  on  which  I  have  often  bajei)  my  Idler!,  appear 
clian){e<l  al  pteseot,  Iliat  I  am  compelled  to  allri  tlic  style,  and.  inil 


one.  by  a 


;  her  ti 


lid  K 


enoe  to  mv  rank,  which  ii  nowise  infrtinr  to  your  own,  or 
you,  most  sinirere— for  I  have  well-ni«h  lorfeiicd  all  repu.atl. 
ol  my  own  religion,  by  neglecting  thcin,  iti  ordei  lo  prei 
your  dorninioii* ;  cipoacJ  lo  dangers,  sucti  as  scarcely  any  pi 
eipeciioj;,  at  len^i.  some  ostensible  rea.-oiis  and  oilers  for 

of  my  fti. 
seeuritj  a 

'CainJen. 
*L«Ures  OripMlc 

B  d'EtM,  li\, 

,to\. 

■Reporuof  Belbevre 

■ndhuM 
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^    Mf  dai^er,  for  the  apilogue  of  tbis  whole  negoriadon — foa  are,  in  ipHe  of  all 

1    4u,  so  blinded  by  the  words  of  those,  who,  I  pray,  may  not  min  you,  tliat, 

i|   ivtead  of  a  thousand  thanks,  which  I  had  merited  for  such  singular  services, 

j    Monsieur  de  Bellievre  has  addressed  language  to  my  ears,  which,  in  truth,  I 

^   haow  not  well  how  lo  interpret     For,  that  you  should  be  angry  at  my  saving 

J    ay  own  life,^  seems  to  me  the  threat  of  an  enemy,  which,  I  assure  you,  will 

^'     atrer  put  me  in  fear,  but  is  the  shortest  way  to  make  me  despatch  the  cause  of 

m  much  mischief.    Let  me,  I  pray  you,  understand  in  what  sense  I  am  to  take 

^     ihese  words!  ibr  I  will  not  live  an  hour  to  endure  that  any  prince  whatsoever 

r^     ihould  boast  that  he  had  humbled  rae  into  drinking  such  a  cup  as  that     Mon- 

^    lieor  de  Bellievre  has,  indeed,  somewhat  softened  his  language,  by  adding,  thai 

t    fOQ  in  nowise  wish  any  danger  to  accrue  to  me,  and  still  less  to  cause  me  any. 

1  I,  therefore,  write  you.  these  few  words,  and  if  it  please  you  to  act  accordingly, 
J  foa  shall  never  find  a  truer  fViend ;  but,  if  otherwise,  I  neither  am  in  so  low  a 
^  pive,  nor  govern  realms  so  inconsiderable,  that  I  should,  in  right  and  honour, 

i  yield  to  any  living  prince  that  would  ii\jure  me,  and  I  doubt  not,  by  the  giaoe 

■*  of  (3od.  to  make  my  cause  good,  for  my  own  security. 

2  **  I  beseech  you  to  think  rather  of  the  means  of  maintaining,  than  of  dimin- 
^  idling^  my  fKendship.     Your  realm,  my  good  brother,  cannot  abide  many  ene- 

>  mies.  Give  not  the  rein,  in  Gk>d's  name,  to  wild  horses,  lest  they  should  shake 
"*  ytm  from  your  saddle.  I  say  this  to  you,  out  of  a  true  and  upright  heart,  and 
"^   implore  the  Creator  to  grant  you  long  and  happy  life.  Bliiabbtb." 

It  is  pobable,  thtt  some  reminiscences  of  the  youthful  impertinences 

of  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  when  reluctantly  compelled,  by  his  ambitious 

^    mother,  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  the  celebrated  matrimonial 

~   negotiation  with  Elizabeth,  might  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 

ngust  spinster,  while  penning  this  scornful  and  humiliating  letter  to  the 

^   mle  and  degraded  Henry  HI.  of  France. 

BellieTre  now  reiterated  his  demand  for  his  passport,  and  took  his 
letfe  of  Elizabeth  and  her  nobles,  but  when  he  and  all  his  suite  were 
preparing  to  commence  their  journey,  her  majesty  sent  two  of  her  gen- 
tlemen to  entreat  him  to  remain  two  days  longer.    This  request  seems 
merely  to  have  proceeded  from  some  secret  misgiving,  on  her  part, 
^    which  mnst  haTe  been  quickly  overruled  by  her  cabinet,  for  at  the  end 
of  two  days,  passports  were  sent,  and  Bellievre  was  permitted  to  depart 
^    without  the  slightest  reason  having  been  given  for  the  delay  that  had 
"^  been  asked.'    The  very  day  on  which  Bellievre  sailed  for  France,  it  was 
"   iffimied  by  the  council,  that  a  fresh  plot  of  a  very  perilous  nature, 
igainst  the  queen's  life,  had  been  discovered,  in  which  the  resident 
French  ambassador,  L'Aubespine,  was  deeply  involved.     It  was  asserted, 
^that  when  Staflbitl,  the  brother  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
piid  a  familiar  visit  to  L'Aubespine,  that  statesman  asked  him,  ^  if  he 
koew  any  one  who,  for  some  crowns,  would  do  an  exploit  ?'  and  when 
r    iiked,  by  Stafibrd,  ^  What  that  should  be  ?'  replied, '  To  kill  the  queen.' 
-     On  which  Stafibrd  named  one  Mody,  a  necessitous  and  disafiected  per- 
son, who  would  do  anything  for  money ;  whereupon  the  ambassador 
*     lent  his  aecretary,  Destrappes,  to  arrange  the  terms  with  Mody,  who 
told  him,  **  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  royal 

'la  Ballmer's  version  of  this  letter,  Elizabeth  says,  "For  to  tell  me  *that  if  1 
did  not  save  the  life  of  that  woman,  I  should  feel  tlie  consequences  V  seems  like 
:      ibe  threat  of  an  enemy." 

i       *  MS,  de  Briena^  34,  p.  412.    Bibl.  dn  fioi,  Paris. 
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lodgings,  that  he  knew  of  a  place  underneath  the  (loeen's  ehai' 
where  he  could  easily  place  a  barrel  of  gun-powder,  make  a  itain 
overthrow  everything."' 

Stafford  went  and  made  deposition  to  this  effect  before  the  coonc 
which  Mody  and  Destrappea  were  taken  into  custody ;  the  ambaai 
indignantly  denied  the  charge,  or  rather  rebutted  iu  by  stating,  ■ 
Stafford  came  to  him  and  made  a  proposition  to  kill  the  queen,"  m 
"  he  knew  of  a  person  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  for  a  good  t 
This  waa  evidently  ''~  ~  — •-  •"  Ho  can  believe  that  any  aiaio 
would  be  guilty  "'  boldly  tequesliog  a  gentleou 

high  rank,  in  Elii  the  brother  of  her  r^prewD 

in  his  own  court,  in  to  lake  away  her  life  ?    Sd 

was,  doubtless,  en  igh   or  VVakingham,  to  dn« 

French  ambsasador  luile,  into  a  secret  confedera 

correspondence  w  for  that  object,  in  which  he 

succeeded,  that  L  rhal  he  had  to  say,  withoiHi 

information  to  Di _   fil,  but  forbade  him  his  hooM 

Kli/.abelh  litrseir,  after  tlie  riealh  of  M^.ry.  arkiir.»  ifiJijcd  to  ilit  F 
ambassador,  "that  she  had  received  full  conviction  that  the  accu; 
was  unfounded,"  and  said  some  very  civil  things  of  Dcslrappes. 
had  been  deluded  by  the  misrepreseutaiions  of  others,  who  were  i 
mined  to  put  a  stop  to  her  receiving  further  remonstrances  frot 
court  of  France. 

"  By  means  of  this  attempt,"  observes  Camden,  "  such  as  bore  o 
haired  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  took  occasion  to  hasten  her  i 
Aud  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into  the  quecu,  knowing  that  whe 
one's  life  is  at  stake,  fear  excludes  pity,  they  caused  false  rumoui 
terrifying  reports  daily  to  be  heard  of,  and  spread  throughout  Engli 
viz..  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  already  arrived  at  Milford  Haven 
the  Sco[s  were  broken  into  England ;  that  the  duke  of  Guise  was  I 
in  Sussex  with  a  strong  army  ;  that  the  northern  paris  were  up 
belliun  ;  that  there  was  a  new  conspiracy  on  fool  to  kill  the  queei 
set  the  city  of  London  ou  Gre,  and  tlial  the  queen  was  dead.'' 
of  these  starihng  rumours  were  intended  to  prepare  the  public  mil 
the  news  of  Mary's  execution,  and  to  receive  ii  as  a  public  good.a 
fully  had  she,  oppressed,  and  helpless  as  she  was,  been  rendered  a 
bear  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England.  But  Camden  expi 
Elates,  "  that  with  such  scare-^crows  and  alfrighling  arguments  as 
they  drew  the  queen's  wavering  and  jwrplexed  mind  to  thai  pass 
she  signed  a  warrant  for  putting  the  sentence  of  death  into  execut. 

With  all  Elizabeth's  strength  of  mind,  and  masculine  powers  of 
lect,  be  it  remembered  that  she  must  have  been  as  dependent  for 
maiion  on  the  reports  of  her  ministers  and  personal  attendants  a 
other  princess ;  and  if  it  suited  the  policy  of  those  around  her  to 
hold,  or  mystify  the  truth,  what  channel  was  there  through  wh 
could  reach  her  ?  The  press  was  in  its  infancy,  public  journals  del 
the  events  of  the  day  weie  not  in  existence,  and  the  struggles  of  c 

'  Murdin,  580,  581,  »  *i.i«».\»  qI  t\\taV:\\i,\n'^\ii\e  KeanM,  £ 
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)endent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  liberty  of  speech, 
ceased.  The  spies  of  Walsingham,  Burleigh,  and  Leicester,  were, 
tme,  perpetually  at  work ;  and  there  was  no  class  of  society  into 
h  Ihey  did  not  insinuate  themselves.  They  were  goers  to  and  fro 
ighout  the  realm,  and  made  reports  to  their  employers  of  all  they 
I  and  saw ;  but  were  their  reports  fidthfully  conveyed  to  the  queen 
Br  ministers,  ungarbled  and  uninterpolated  ?  Assuredly  not,  unless 
ted  their  own  policy  to  do  so ;  for  have  we  not  seen  how  long  she 
kept  in  ignorance  of  so  public  an  event,  as  the  fall  of  Rouen,  by 
«ter  ? — and  does  not  the  under-current  of  the  transactions,  respect- 
lary  queen  of  Scots,  abound  with  evidence,  that  the  mighty  Eliza* 
was  frequently  the  dupe,  and  at  last  the  absolute  tool  of  her  minis- 
in  ridding  them  of  a  successor  to  the  throne,  whom  they  had  cause 
sad? 

le  state  of  Elizabeth's  mind,  just  before  she  was  induced  to  sign 
eath-warrant,  is  thus  described  by  the  graphic  pen  of  the  contem- 
7  historian,  Camden :  ^  In  the  midst  of  those  doubtful  and  perplex- 
ioaghts,  which  so  troubled  and  staggered  the  queen's  mind,  that 
;ave  herself  over  to  solitariness,  she  sate  many  times  melancholy 
DUte,  and  frequently  sighing,  muttered  this  to  herself,  ^  aui  fer^  out 
'  that  is,  either  bear  with  her  or  smite  her;  and  '  ne  feriare  feri^ — 
Le,  lest  thou  be  stricken.' '  At  this  period  she  was  also  heard  to 
at,  *  that  among  the  thousands  who  professed  to  be  attached  to  her 
lovereign,  not  one  would  spare  her  the  painful  task  of  dipping  her 
I  in  the  blood  of  a  sister  queen." ' 

le  idea  of  ridding  herself  of  her  royal  prisoner  by  a  private  murder, 
soal  fate  of  captive  princes,  appears  to  have  taken  a  powerful  hold 
lizabeth's  mind,  during  the  last  eight  days  of  Mary's  life.     In  fact, 
>fficial  statements  of  Mr.  Secretary  Davison,  afford  positive  proof 
ihe  had  provided  herself  with  agents,  one  of  whom,  Wingfield,  she 
id,  **  who  were  ready,"  she  said,  "  to  undertake  the  deed."    The 
eness"  of  those  ^^  precise  fellows,"  Paulet  and  Drury,  who  had  the 
idy  of  Mary's  person,  frustrated  Elizabeth's  project ;  they  were  too 
Nilous  or  too  cautious  to  become  accomplices  in  the  murder  of 
helpless  charge,  in  any  other  way  than  by  assisting  at  her  execu- 
aothorized  by  the  queen's  own  warrant,  under  the  royal  seal, 
r  were  aware  of  the  guerdon,  generally  assigned  to  those,  who  lend 
salves  to  perform  the  unprofitable  works  of  darkness  for  their  bet- 
History  had  not  told  the  tale  of  Gournay  and  Maltravers,  and 
*  tools  of  royal  villany  in  vain  to  the  shrewd  castellans  of  Fotherin- 
castle;  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  Davison,  demonstrated 
wisdom  in  refusing  to  implicate  themselves  in  an  iniquity,  so  full 
ril  to  inferior  agents. 

le  particulars  of  this  foul  passage,  in  the  personal  annals  of  the 
en  queen,  shall  be  related  by  Davison  himself.' 

loalfl  in  White  Kennet,  folio  534.  '  Lingard. 

pied,  hj  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  {torn  the  Cotton.  MS.,  Titus  C.  vii.,  f.  48,  and 
ad  t^  him  with  the  copies  in  the  Harl.  M8S.,  atid  thaX  \ii  C«\\^\v  ^^^ 
oneed  b/  him  to  be  in  Jhvi90a-§  own  hand.    HU  ^ Summitrf  'BA^t\.  ^ 
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"  After  ihat  ihe  seuieDce  agaitist  Uie  Scolliah  queen  was  paB»eti,  am! 
subscribed  by  the  lords  aod  others,  the  commiasioiiers  appointed  lu  her 
trial,  and  that  her  majeety  had  nolitied  the  same  io  the  world  by  het 
proclamaiion,  according  lo  the  staiule.  there  remained  oothing  but  her 
warraiii,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for  the  pcrlbrming  and  arcom- 
plishijig  her  execution,  which,  after  some  inslance,  ss  well  of  the  lonli 
and  conimona,  of  llie  whole  psiliameat  tiien  asseinbled,  as  of  oilien  of 
iier  council,  Emd  best  aflected  subjects,  it  pleased  her  majesiy  at  leugib 
to  yield  thereunto ;  aud  ihci  :>rder  (o  my  lord-treaeurer  la 

project  the  aame,  which  he  performed,  and  with  her  ma- 

jesty's privity,  left  in  ray  ha  re  her  signature ;  but  by  rev 

son  of  the  presence  of  the  1  ilcti  aiubaetadors,  then  suitors 

J'or  her  (Mary's)  life,  she  (c  i)  forbore  die  signing  thereof, 

till  the  first  of  Febniary,  wi  few  days  after  their  d^ivtDir 

home.     At  what  time  her  n  >me  conference  wilh  ttia  hud- 

admiral,  of  the  great  dangei  y  lived  in,  and  mDvadih^hMI 

lordship  to  have  more  regaru  lu . ■  of  herself  ani!  slate,  than  she 

seemed  to  take,  resolved  to  defer  the  said  execution  no  longer,  and  gave 
orders  lo  his  lordship  to  send  for  me,  to  bring  the  warrant  unto  her  to 
be  signed,  which  he  forthwith  did,  by  a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  who 
found  me  in  the  park,  whither  I  had  newly  gone  lo  take  the  air ;  where- 
upon returning  back  immediately  with  him,  I  went  directly  to  the  privy- 
chamber,  where  his  lordship,  aliending  my  coming,  discoursed  unto  me 
what  speech  had  passed  thai  morning  betwixt  her  majesty  and  hin), 
touching  the  justice  against  the  said  Scottish  queen,  and  finally  told  me, 
■■  how  she  was  now  fully  resolved  lo  proceed  to  the  accomplishment 
thereof,  and  bad  commanded  him  lo  send  expressly  for  me,  to  bring  the 
warrant  unto  her  lo  be  signed,  that  it  might  be  fortliwiih  despatched,  and 
deferred  no  longer."  According  to  which  direction,  I  went  immediately 
to  my  chamber,  to  fetch  the  said  warrant,  and  other  things  touching  her 
service,  and  returning  up  again,  I  sent  in  Mrs.  Brooke,  to  signify  ray 
being  there  to  her  majesty,  who  presently  called  for  me. 

"At  my  coming  in,  her  highness  first  demanded  of  me. — '  Whether  I 
had  been  abroad  that  fair  morning  f  advising  me  ^  to  use  it  ofiener,'  and 
reprehending  me  '  for  the  neglect  thereof,'  with  other  like  gracious 
speeches,  arguing  care  of  my  health,  and  finally  asked  me, '  What  I  had 
in  my  hands?'  1  answered,  'Divers  things  to  be  signed  that  concerned 
her  service.'  She  inquired, '  Whether  my  lord-admiral  had  not  given 
me  order  to  bring  up  the  warrant  for  the  Scottish  queen's  execution :'  1 
answered,  'Yes;'  and  thereupon  asking  me  for  it,  I  delivered  it  into  her 
hands.  After  the  reading  whereof,  she,  calling  for  pen  and  ink,  signeit 
it,  and  laying  it  from  her  on  the  mata,  demanded  of  me, '  Whether  I  **« 
not  heartily  sorry  to  see  it  done  P'     .My  answer  was, '  that  1  was  so  far 

lliat  wliicli  passeJ  between  her  majesiy  and  him,  in  iho  cause  of  Ibe  Sconijli 
queen,  from  ilie  signing  of  the  wairant  to  the  nme  of  bis  reatiaint,'  may  ouielr 
be  letied  on  as  a  plain  BtatemenI  of  facts,  wliich  he  would  neither  veniun  la 
Jiilsijy  nor  lo  eiBUgeiate.     Il  comprise!  the  simplssi  and  most  circumstaniUl  b^ 

count  of  the  proceedings  oC  queen  Eltiaheih,  from  Iha  time  tha  watnui  wu 

drtwu  up,  till  the  sxecntion  o£  \)m  k>i«V  luiiim. 
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trom  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamity  or  fall  of  any,  or,  otherwise,  from 
thirsting  in  any  sort  aAer  the  blood  of  this  unhappy  lady  in  particular, 
u  I  could  not  but  be  heartily  grieved  to  think  that  one  of  her  place  and 
quality,  and  otherwise  so  near  unto  her  majesty,  should  give  so  great 
eanse  as  she  had  done  to  take  this  resolution ;  but  seeing  the  life  of  that 
qaeen  threatened  her  majesty's  death,  and  therefore  this  act  of  hers,  in 
all  men's  opinions,  was  of  that  justice  and  necessity,  that  she  could  not 
defer  it  without  the  manifest  wrong  and  danger  of  herself  and  the  whole 
realm,  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  see  her  take  an  honourable  and  just  course 
of  securing  the  one  and  the  other,  as  he  that  preferred  the  death  of  the 
guilty  before  the  innocent ;'  which  answer  her  highness  approving  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  passed  from  the  matter  to  ask  me, '  What  else  I 
had  to  sign  F*  and  thereupon  offering  unto  her  some  other  warrants  and 
iostruetions  touching  her  service,  it  pleased  her,  with  the  best  disposition 
and  willingness  that  might  be,  to  sign  and  despatch  them  all." 

*^ After  this,  she  commanded  me  to  carry  it  to  the  seal,  and  to  rive  my 
lord-chancellor  special  order  to  use  it  as  secretly  as  might  be,  lest  the 
divulging  thereof  before  the  execution  might,  as  she  pretended,  increase 
her  &nger ;  and  in  my  way  to  my  lord-chancellor,  her  pleasure  also 
was,  that  1  should  visit  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  being  then  sick  at  his 
house  in  London,  and  communicate  the  matter  to  him,  ^because  the 
pief  hereof  would  go  near,'  as  she  merrily  said,  ^  to  kill  him  outright ;' 
then  taking  occasion  to  repeat  unto  me  some  reasons  why  she  had  de- 
ferred the  matter  so  long,  as,  namely,  for  her  honour's  sake  that  the 
world  might  see  that  she  had  not  been  violently  or  maliciously  drawn 
thereto.'" 

How  these  professions  agreed  with  her  majesty's  merry  message  to 
Walsingham,  apprising  him  that  she  had  just  signed  the  fatal  instrument 
for  shedding  the  blood  of  her  nearest  relative,  by  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  unprejudiced  reader  may  judge.  Little,  indeed,  did  Elizabeth, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  her  despotic  power,  imagine  that  the  dark 
import  of  her  secret  communings  with  her  secretary  in  that  private 
closet,  would  one  day  be  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  documentary  evidences  of  her  proceedings.  When  the 
Ithuriel  spear  of  truth  withdraws  the  curtain  from  scenes  like  these,  the 
reverse  of  the  picture,  suddenly  unveiled  to  those  who  have  been  taught, 
even  in  the  nursery,  to  revere  in  **  good  queen  Bess"  the  impersonifica- 
tion  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  woman,  is  startling. 

"The  queen  concluded,"  continues  Davison,  "  that  she  never  was  so 
ill-advised  as  not  to  apprehend  her  own  danger,  and  the  necessity  she 
had  to  proceed  to  this  execution ;  and  thereupon,  after  some  intermin- 
gled speech  to  and  fro,  told  me  that  she  would  have  it  done  as  secretly 
as  might  be,  appointing  the  hall  where  she  (queen  Mary)  was,  for  the 
place  of  execution,  and  misliking  the  court,  or  green  of  the  castle,  for 
divers  respects,  she  alleged,  with  other  speech  to  like  effect  Howbeit, 
as  I  was  ready  to  depart,  she  fell  into  some  complaint  of  sir  Amias  Pau- 
let  and  others,  ^  that  might  have  eased  her  of  this  burden,'  wishing  tlval 
Mr.  Secretary  (Walsingham)  and  J  would  yet  write  \inlo  YkAYi  Yosel  wcA 
sir  Droe  Draijr,  to  sound  their  disposition  in  this  behalt. 
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''And,"  crjniinuM  IHTitoa,  *■  kibeil,  I  bad  Matt  unued  tuywlT  froa 
DiedElliiig  iherein,  upon  nndnr  her  majoiy'*  foimtt  inouaii*.  as  >  mftUer 
I  aiLcily  ^Judged,  Mmaing  her,  ■  liist  it  would  bt  ao  mocb  Ikbiiut  lint, 
knowing  the  wiulom  nod  iotrgriLy  of  die  grnlicmrn,  whom  I  thongbl 
would  unl  do  «o  unlawful  an  nci  Tot  any  rcfpnct  in  the  world ;'  *rt, 
GiMJiiig  liiT  dMimus  ti>  hwre  Ha  mnttet  aitcmj:^!  I  pronabeii,  for  ner 
•aturyjiiK.  to  Higniry  ihis  her  ideasuru  to  Mt.  Secreiary,  aud  ws  fur  that 
time  Itavtnii  her.  went  down  oinctly  b)  my  [onl-lM<a«urvT,  (Budeigti.)  lo 
whom  I  did  communleaM  iha  wid  wamnt  aigned.  together  with  such 
aihcT  pariiculani  •«  had  puMd  at  that  tima  brtwrnt  her  highncM  ud 
inc.  The  Mine  Bfirrooon  I  waiuv)  on  my  lord-chuncrllor  for  the  Mti- 
iiiK  of  the  aid  warrant,  occordiug  to  hct  niajeiiy'a  ditvctioa,  which 
wa>  (lone  between  ili«  hoiua  of  four  and  five,  Trum  whence  I  relnmeil 
twcti  uniu  Mr. Secretary  Ws[«iu)iham,whum  I  bad  visited  by  ibc  way,  vid 
aci^uaiiiird  wiih  her  plewnrei  luuchiiiK  the  leitcrs  that  were  to  he  writtcui 
lo  the  said  air  Aniiaa  I'atilat  and  alt  t)ruv  Drury,  which,  at  niy  retunt,  I 
found  ready  to  be  sent  awsy." ' 

The  reader  is  here  pnstented  with  the  copy  of  the  |»inite  ulTidal  leU 
ter.  in  which  the  two  cecrelAriei  propoic  the  murder,  m  plain  and  direcl 
terms,  to  Paulet  and  Druiy,  by  llie  exprcM  cuinmuuda  of  their  royal 
mislreta : — 
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nuqeftf,  referring  the  same  to  your  good  judgments.    And  so  we  commit 
to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Toi;^  most  assured  friends, 

**FaA.  Walshtoham. 

"Will.  Datisoh." 

An  anonymoM  writer,  whose  work  was  published  before  the  learned 
nsearch  of  Heame  had  drawn  this  disgraceful  document,  and  the  reply- 
of  the  uncompromising  castellans  of  Fothen'ngaye,  from  the  dust  and 
dvkness  in  which  the  correspondence  had  slumbered  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  possessed  traditional  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  a  letter 
was  sent,  by  ihe  queen's  command,  to  instigate  sir  Amias  Paulet  to  the 
assassination  of  his  hapless  charge.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  he 
iliduld  be  aware  that  the  veritable  letter  was  absolutely  extant ;  and,  as 
lie  adda,  a  remarkable  incident,  illustrative  of  the  excited  state  of  Eiiza- 
beth'a  mind,  the  night  after  it  had  been  despatched,  the  passage  is  well 
worthy  of  quotation. 

^  Some  say,"  observes  our  author,  <^  she  sent  orders  to  Paulet  to  make 
away  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but  in  the  midst  of  that  very  night  she 
was  awakened  by  a  violent  shriek  from  the  lady  who  always  slept  in  her 
bed-chamber.  The  queen  aslced  her  ^  what  ailed  her?'  She  answered, 
^  1  dreamed  that  I  saw  the  hangman  strike  off  the  head  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  and  forthwith  he  laid  hands  on  your  majesty,  and  was  about  to 
behead  you  as  well,  when  I  screamed  with  terror.' 

^  The  queen  exclaimed,  ^  1  was,  at  the  instant  you  awoke  me,  dream- 
ing the  very  same  dream.' "  * 

It  18  curious  enough,  that  this  wild  story  of  Elizabeth's  midnight 
rition  is  confirmed  by  her  own  words,  quoted  in  Davison's  autograph 
narrative,  to  which  we  will  now  return. 

After  stating  that  the  morning  after  the  precious  scroll  to  Paulet  and 
Drury  had  been  despatched,  Killigrew  came  to  him,  with  a  message 
from  the  queen,  importing  ^  that  if  he  had  not  been  to  the  lord-chancel- 
lor, he  should  forbear  going  to  him  till  he  had  spoken  again  with  her ;' 
which  message  coming  too  late,  he  proceeded  to  her  majesty,  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  had  done.     He  thus  continues — ^^At  my  coming  to 
her,  she  demanded, '  Whether  the  warrant  had  passed  the  seal  ?'     I  told 
her,  ^  Yes.'    She  asked,  ^  What  needeth  that  hasle  ?'    I  answered,  ^  That 
I  had  therein  made  no  more  haste  than  herself  commanded,  and  my 
duty,  in  a  case  of  that  moment,  required,  which,  as  I  took  it,  was  not 
to  be  dallied  with.'    ^But  methinketh,'  saith  she,  ^  that  it  might  have 
been  otherwise  handled,  for  the  form,'  naming  unto  me  some  that  were 
of  that  opinion,  whose  judgments  she  commended.     I  answered, '  that 
I  took  the  honourable  and  just  way,  to  be  the  safest  and  best  way,  if 
they  meant  to  have  it  done  at  all ;'  whereto  her  majesty  replying  nothing, 
for  that  lime,  led  me,  and  went  to  dinner.     From  her,  I  went  to  Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain  Hatton,  with  whom  I  did  communicate  the  warrant 
and  other  particulars  that  had  passed  between  her  highness  and  me, 

'History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  that  excellent  Princess,  Queen  Elizabeth;  to 
vhich  is  added,  the  Trial,  Sufferings,  and  Death  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  p.  388. 
DftTison's  Narrative  authenticates  this  story. 
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lonching  the  despatch  thereof,  when,  falling  into  a  Tch««tsal  of  •o^ 
(loubtl'ul  Epeeches  of  hers,  betraying  a  disposition  1o  throw  the  bunta 
from  herself,  if  by  any  means  she  might,  aod  remembering  inilo  tiim  the 
example  of  her  dealing  in  ihe  case  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk'*  execution, 
which  shr  laid  heavily  upon  my  lord- treasurer,  (Burteigh,)  for  a 

long  limf  and  hovr  much  more  her  disavowing  this  justice  was  to 

be  feared,  leiing  the  timorousoesB  of  her  Bex  and  nature,  (he  ^m- 

lity  of  ih  ID  whom  it  coocemed,  and  respect  of  her  TrieDd*,  wilti 

many  c  irther  incline  her  ihereimta.  I 

finally  i  i  n  part,  fully  resolred,  Dotwilll- 

standing  do  nothing  that  migbl  girc  her 

any  aJva  'at  weight  upon  my  lijigleaod 

weak  eh  ne  as  much  as  belonged  to  taj 

part,  wo  deeply  inteteated  in  the  sunn 

of  her  n  to  adrUe  whtt  conne  Aam 

now  be  laiLca  lor  accompi.  ' ' 

Ilatton^B  rejoinder  lo  llies- .    ns  was,  "tTial  he  was  heariiTv 

glad  the  mailer  was  brought  thus  far,  an  J,  for  his  j«rl,  ■  lifi  "■<Jiihl  ti-h 
him  hanged  who  would  not  co-operate  in  a  cause,  which  so  much  cod- 
cemed  the  safely  of  the  queen  ami  her  realm.'"     On  further  consult*-    i 
tion,  they  both  decided  on  going  lo  Burleigh,  with  nhom  they  agrtrd 
thai  the  mailer  should  be  communicated  lo  ihc  rest  of  ihe  lords  of  the 
council,  and  Burleigh  took  upon  himself  lo  prepare  the  letters  to  ih«    i 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent, and  the  others  lo  whom  the  warrant  "*»    t 
directed.  The  next  morning,  Burleigh  sent  for  Davison  and  Hatton.  itrd    | 
showed  the  draft  he  had  drawn  up  of  those  letters.     Hatton  considrrvd    ■ 
them  loo  particular  in  the  wording,  on  which  Burleigh  offered  to  dr»"    i 
up  others,  in  more  general  terms,  against  the  afternoon.     The  council, 
being  apprised  of  the  business  in  hand,  met  in  Burleigh's  chambn,    j 
where  he,  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the  Scottish  queen's  ofenct.    ■ 
the  danger  of  her  majesty  and  slate,  and  the  necessity  of  this  execution,     ■ 
and,  having  shown  them  the  warrant,  he  apprised  them  of  the  suspeciHl     i 
intention  of  the  soveteign  to  sliifi  the  burden  of  il  from  herself,  if  Jhf     . 
could.     It  is  probable,  too,  thai  Elizabeth's  earnest  desire  of  haringibf 
deed  performed  by  a  private  murder,  which  she  would  aflerwards  clisrgt 
on  whomsoever  she  could  induce  to  undertake  it,  was  also  discu^; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  council  came  to  the  unanimous  resolution,  that  the 
warrant  should  be  foithwiih  despatched,  without  troubling  her  majfsiv 
any  more  about  il.     The  subtle  conclave,  who  thus  presumed  lo  sefurf 
tlicmselves,  by  outwitting  iheir  soveicign,  and  acting  indcpendemlv  "i 
her  commands,  did  Beale  (the  clerk  of  the  council)  the  honour  of  r.>T^- 
fidering  him  the  fittest  person  to  whom  they  could  commit  the  cha;2f 
of  putting  the  warrant  for  the  death  nf  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  th:"ne 
into  execution.     He  accepted  the  office,  and  approved  the  copies  of  iht 
letters  devised  by  Burleigh;  and   havini;  appointed   them   lo  be  wriw^i 
out  fiiir,  against  the  afternoon,  they  went  to  dinner,  and,  between  ™f 
and  two  o'clock,  reiurned  to  have  the  letters  signed,  that  were  addresfiil 
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ie  lords  aDd  comrnissionerB,  appointed  to  that  doty.    These  were 
deliTered  to  Beale,  with  earnest  request  for  him  to  use  the  utmost 
ence  in  expediting  the  same. 

lizabeth,  meantimei  unconscious  of  the  proceedings  of  her  ministers, 
still  brooding  vainly  over  the  idea  of  a  private  murder.  ^  The  next 
diog,"  parsnes  Davison,  ^  her  majesty  being  in  some  speech  with 
eigh,  in  the  private  chamber,  seeing  me  come  in,  called  me  to  her, 
v  if  she  had  understood  nothing  of  |hese  proceedings,  smiling,  told 
>she  had  been  troubled  that  night  upon  a  dream  she  had,  that  the 
tish  queen  was  executed,'  pretending  to  have  been  so  greatly  moved 
.  ihe  news  against  me,  as  in  that  passion  she  would  have  done  I  wot 
irhat  But  this  being  in  a  pleasant  and  smiling  manner,  I  answered 
najesty,  ^  that  it  was  good  for  me  I  was  not  near  her,  so  lonff  as  that 
oar  lasted.'  But  withal,  taking  hold  of  her  speech,  adced  her,  in 
t  eunest,  *what  it  meant?  and  whether,  having  proceeded  thus 
ihe  had  not  a  full  and  resolute  meaning  to  go  through  with  the  said 
Blion,  according  to  the  warrant  ?'  Her  answer  was,  ^  Yes,'  confirmed 
a  solemn  oath,  ^  only  that  she  thought  that  it  might  have  received 
tier  form,  because  this  threw  all  the  responsibility  upon  her  herself.' 
ilied,  *  that  the  form  prescribed  by  the  warrant  was  such  as  the  law 
ired,  and  could  not  well  be  altered,  with  any  honesty,  justice,  or 
J  to  those  who  were  commissioners  therein ;  neither  did  I  know 
eoald  sustain  this  burthen,  if  she  took  it  not  upon  her,  being  sove- 
I  magistrate,  to  whom  the  sword  was  committed,  of  God,  for  the 
ihment  of  the  wicked,  and  defence  of  the  good,  and  without  whose 
ority,  the  life  or  member  of  the  poorest  wretch  in  her  kingdom 
i  Bot  be  touched.' 

She  answered,  ^  that  there  were  wiser  men  than  myself  in  the  king- 
,  of  other  opinion.'  I  told  her, '  I  could  not  answer  for  other  men, 
this  I  was  sure  of,  that  I  had  never  yet  heard  any  man  give  a  sound 
m  to  prove  it  either  honourable  or  safe  for  her  majesty  to  take  any 
r  course  than  that  which  standeth  with  law  and  justice ;'  and  so, 
ovt  further  replication  or  speech,  we  parted. 
Hie  same  afternoon,  (as  1  take  it,)  she  asked  me,  ^  Whether  I  had 
i  from  sir  Amies  Paulet  ?'  I  told  her, '  No  ;^  but  within  an  hour 
»  going  to  London,  I  met  with  letters  from  him,  in  answer  to  those 
were  written  unto  him,  some  days  before,  upon  her  command- 
L« 

bis  portion  of  the  narrative  would  be  incomplete  without  the  inser- 
of  these  memorable  letters  : — 

Sir  Amias  Paulet  to  Sccreta&t  Walsinohax. 

If^ — ^Tour  letters  of  yesterday  coming  to  my  hands  this  present  day,  at  five 
meridian,  I  would  not  fail,  accordinj?  to  your  direction,  to  return  my  answer, 
mil  possible  speed,  which  I  shall  deliver  to  you  with  great  grief  and  bitter- 
df  mind,  io  that  I  am  so  unhappy  as  living  to  see  this  unhappy  day,  in 
li  I  am  require<l,  by  direction  from  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  to  do  ap 
'hich  God  and  the  law  forbiddeth. 

[y  goods  and  my  life  are  at  her  majesty's  ditpotition  (disposal),  and  I  anr 
'  to  lose  them  the  next  morrow  if  it  shall  please  her,  aekiiowled%m%  \Iax  \ 
lid  theiB  UM  of  her  mere  and  most  graoioos  flLVOUT,  and  do  wA  d»%vi^  >a 
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enjoy  them,  bulwilb  her  highneii'i  good  liUng.     Bui  God  forbiil  I  ihouU 
BO  foul  a  shipwreck  or  my  consciBncB,  or  leave  so  gteal  a  bloi  lo  my 
terity,  as  la  aheJ  blend  wiihoui  law  ot  WBrraiil. 

"  Trusiing  ihai  her  mnjesly,  of  her  aoouiiomed  oleraenoy.  and  the 
your  good  mediation,  will  take  ibis  my  answer  in  good  pari,  aa  proceediiit  AM 
one  U'lio  aoTCC  will  be  infeiior  lo  any  Chtiiliati  subjeel  living,  in  honOBf.  lor*, 
and  abedieniiB  lowaids  his  •orereisD,  and  Itiut  I  commit  yon  U>  Iha  ateivfolA* 
Almighty.  Your  moel  auuied  poor  fiicdiJ, 

"A.  PoWIXT    CPiCLtT.) 

"  From  Foihetiogaje,  the  Sd  of' February,  1586-7. 

"  P,  S, — Your  letter!  comini  ambei,  seem  to   be  mum  lo  (it 

Ilrui^  Drury  as  to  ai  i>  uot  named  in  tbcm,  neilher  ihi 

tctibeth  inb<  D,   Dacat." 

The  next  moming,  Dan  :ated  these  letters  to  bii  royd 

mistress,  which  having  re  y,"  pursues  DavLson,  "  liUW 

into  tenns  of  ofience,  coir  )  daiatinena,  and  (as  aha  oilM 

il)  perjury  of  him  anJ  o;^.  tiaiy  lo  iheir  oath  of  sssod»>   I 

tioii,  dill  casl  the  biirili'Ji  U|iriTi  rierseii,  sue  rose  \i\<.  iiuJ,  after  a  lum  or 
two.  went  inlo  the  gallery,  whither  ]  followeii  her;  and  there  renew- 
ing her  former  speech,  hlaming  ^  the  niceness  of  those  precise  fellii<r*. 
(as  she  termed  them,)  who,  in  words,  would  do  great  things  for  bet 
surety,  but,  indeed,  perform  nothing,'  concluded  by  saying,  'that  shs 
could  have  it  well  enough  dune  without  iheni.'  And  here,  entering  into 
parlkularilks,  named  unto  me,  as  1  remember,  'one  Wingfield,  who,' 
she  as.<ured  me, '  would,  wilh  some  others,  undertake  it,'  which  give  me 
occasion  to  show  unto  her  majesty  how  dishonourable,  in  my  poor  opi- 
nion, any  such  course  would  be,  and  how  far  she  would  be  from  shun- 
ning the  blame  and  stain  thereof,  she  so  much  sought  to  avoid  ;  and  so 
falling  inlo  the  particular  case  of  sir  Amias  Paulei  and  sir  Drue  Sniiy, 
discoursed  unto  her  the  great  extremity  she  would  have  exposed  ihow 
poor  gentlemen  to ;  for  if,  in  a  lender  care  of  her  surety,  they  should 
have  done  what  she  desired,  she  must  either  allow  their  act  or  disallow 
it.  If  she  allowed  it,  she  look  the  mailer  upon  herself,  with  her  inliniie 
peril  and  dishonour;  if  she  disallowed  it,  she  should  not  only  overthrow 
the  gentlemen  themselves,  who  had  always  truly  and  faithfully  served 
and  honoured  her,  but  also  their  estates  and  posterities;  besides  the  dis- 
honour and  injustice  of  such  a  course,  which  I  humbly  besoughi  her 
majesiy  '  to  consider  of,'  and  so,  afier  some  Utile  digression  and  speech 
about  Mr.  Secretary  and  others,  touching  some  ihings  passed  heretofore, 
her  majesiy,  calling  to  understand  whether  il  were  time  to  go  to  her 
closet,  brake  off  our  discourse. 

"  At  my  next  access  to  her  majesty,  which,  I  lake,  was  Tuesday,  the 
day  before  my  coming  from  court,  ]  having  certain  things  to  be  signed, 
her  majesty  entered  of  herself  into  some  earnest  discourse  of  the  danger 
she  daily  lived  in,  and  how  il  was  more  than  lime  this  matter  were  des- 
patched, swearing  a  great  oath,  'that  it  was  a  shame  for  them  all  that 
it  was  not  done;'  and  thereupon  spake  unlo  me,  'to  have  a  letter  wri  lien 
to  Mr.  Patilet,  for  the  despatch  thereof,  because  the  longer  it  was  deferred, 
the  more  her  danger  incieaaei',^  «\ifeieMn>.o,Vtt<i-«Sii^ -Ktiat  order  bad 
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Wen  taken  by  my  lords  in  sending  the  commission  to  the  earls,  I  an- 
swered, ^  that  I  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  letter,  the 
wrant  being  so  general  and  sufficient  as  it  was.'  Her  majesty  replied 
Etile  else,  ^  but  that  she  thought  Mr.  Paulet  would  look  for  iL'  ^  * 

The  entrance  of  one  of  her  ladies,  to  hear  her  majesty's  pleasure  about 
dnner,  broke  off  this  conference,  which  took  place  on  the  very  day  of 
Kary's  execution  at  Fotheringaye.    It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  withal,  in 
the  strangely  linked  history  of  these  rival  queens,  that  at  the  very  time 
Eiiiabeth  thundered  out  her  unfeminine  execration  against  those  who 
were  (as  she  erroneously  imagined)  delaying  the  death  of  her  hapless 
kinsvoman,  Mary  was  meekly  imploring  her  Heavenly  Father  ^  to  for- 
me all  those  who  thirsted  for  her  blood ;"  and  lest  this  petition  should 
be  considered  too  general,  she  included  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth  in 
ker  dying  prayer  for  her  own  son ;  not  in  the  scornful  spirit  of  the 
fbarisee,  but  according  to  the  divine  precept  of  Him  who  has  said, 
''Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  those  that  persecute  you,  and 
despitefnlly  use  you."    What  can  be  said,  in  illustration  of  the  disposi- 
6oa  of  these  two  queens,  more  striking  than  the  simple  record  of  this 
drcnmstance ;  which,  remarkable  as  it  is,  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
itteotioD  of  their  biographers. 

It  may  appear  singular,  that  Davison  did  not  endeavour  to  calm  the 
ireful  impatience  of  his  sovereign,  by  apprising  her  that  the  deed  was 
done;  but  Davison,  being  accustomed  to  her  majesty's  stormy  temper, 
and  characteristic  dissimulation,  suspected  that  she  was  as  perfectly 
aware  as  himself  of  the  bloody  work  that  had  been  performed  in  the 
hall  of  Fotheringaye  castle  that  morning.  He  knew  not  how  to  believe 
that  the  queen  could  be  ignorant  that  the  warrant  had  been  sent  down 
for  that  purpose,  ^  considering,"  as  he  says,  ^  who  the  counsellors  were 
by  whom  it  was  despatched."  One  circumstance  affords  presumptive 
evidence  of  Elizabeth's  unconsciousness  of  this  fact,  which  is,  that  when 
the  news  of  Mary's  execution  was  brought  down  to  Greenwich  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February  by  Henry  Talbot,  not  one  of  her 
eoancil  would  venture  to  declare  it  to  her ;  and  it  was  actually  con- 
cealed from  her  the  whole  of  that  day,'  which  she  passed  as  if  nothing 
remarkable  had  happened. 

In  the  morning,  she  went  out  on  horseback  with  her  train,  and  af\er 
her  return,  she  had  a  long  interview  with  Don  Antonio,  the  claimant  of 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  whose  title  she  supported  for  the  annoyance  of 
her  great  political  foe,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  whole  day  was,  in  fact, 
soflered  to  pass  away  without  one  syllable  of  this  important  event  being 
communicated  to  her  majesty  by  her  ministers.  ^^  In  the  evening,"  says 
Davison,  ^  she  learned  the  news  by  other  means."  This  was  the  general 
ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the  blaze  of  bonfires  that  were  universally  kin- 
dled in  London  and  its  vicinity,  as  the  tidings  spread,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  appeared  intoxicated  with  joy  at  what  had  taken  place. 
Thoae  who  inwardly  mourned  were  compelled,  by  a  prudential  regard 

'  See  DATiaon's  Apology,  addressed  to  Walsingham,  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Life 
of  Davison,  in  which  work  the  fullest  particulars  of  that  transaction  are  given 
*I>aviion*s  Heport    See  Appendix  to  Sit  H.  NicoW  L\fe  oC  DvlVvbotl. 
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for  their  own  safety,  to  illuminate  thrir  honsw,  and  kiD<IIe  bonSns 

The  (jueen  is  eaid  to  have  inquired  the  reason  **  why  the 
out  so  merray?"  and  was  answered,  ''Because  of  the  ncecijljoQ 
Scollish  queen."    EtiMbeih  received  the  news  in  silence.'     "H 
jesty  would  not,  at  the  firal,  seetn  to  take  any  liolioe  of  it,"  rbti  DkT>- 
son.  "bnt  in  the  morning,  falling  into  f>oine  heal  and  passion,  the  tat 
for  Mr.  Vice-chamberiain,  (Hatton),  (o  whom  she  disavowed  tke  ail    ^ 
execution,  as  a  Ihii^  she  ided  nor  intended,  castMg  Al 

burden  generally  on  them  on  nty  shoulders." 

Camden  tells  us,  "  tha  ie  report  of  the  death  of  At 

queen  of  Scots  was  browf  I  labeth,  she  heard  it  with  gmi 

iudiguBtion :  her  coimlena  .er  speech  lattered  md  6Hd 

her;  and,  through  excessi-  stoml  in  a  manner  aamiitheli 

iiisomnch  that  she  gare  hi  HSsionate  grfcf,  putting  hertH 

into  B  moamin^  habit,  am  ndaoce  of  tests.     Her  eomtdl 

she  sharply  rebuked,  and  coi  em  oat  of  her  sighi."    IGm*- 

risns  have,  generally  sprakina.  atTnouieci  Elizabeth'?  tr-ar?  and  lamerris- 
lions.  and  the  reproaches  with  which  she  overwhelmed  hor  minister  on 
this  occasion,  lo  that  profound  hypocrisy  which  formed  so  prominent  i 
feature  in  her  character ;  but  they  may,  with  more  imth,  perhaps  it 
Bitribnled  lo  the  agonies  of  awakened  conscience  : 

■^  TliB  jiieeliiE  Gcml,  wbo  aeTcc  spake  bf  foic. 
But  cticil,  '  I  warned  ihee  !'  when  the  deed  was  o'er." 

No  sooner,  indeed,  was  she  assured  thai  the  crime  which  she  had  u 
long  premediuied  was  actually  perpetrated,  than  the  horror  of  ^ead 
appears  to  hare  become  apparent  to  herself,  and  she  shrank  from  ibt 
idea  of  the  personal  odium  she  was  likely  lo  incur  from  the  commituoa 
of  so  barbarous,  so  needless  an  outrage.  If  ii  had  been  a  deed  ubidi 
could  have  been  justified  on  the  strong  grounds  of  state  necesiilji 
■^'nhyj^as  sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  well  observed,  "  should  the  qoeea 
have  been  so  desirous  of  disavowing  it  r"  Her  conduct  on  this  oea- 
Eion  resembles  the  mental  cowardice  of  a  guilty  child,  who,  self-con- 
victed and  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  disgrace  and  punishment,  Sirica 
lo  shift  the  burden  of  his  own  fault  on  all  who  have  been  privy  to  the 
mischief,  because  ihey  have  not  prevented  him  from  the  perpetration  of 
the  sin ;  yet  Elizabeih^s  angrj'  reproaches  to  her  ministers  were  not 
undeserved  on  their  parts,  for  deeply  and  subtilely  had  they  played  the 
tempters  with  their  royal  mistress,  nilh  regard  to  the  unfortunate  heiress 
of  the  crown,  llow  ayslemaiically  they  alarmed  her  with  the  detaiji 
of  conspiracies  against  her  life,  and  irritated  her  jealous  temperameoli 
by  the  repetition  of  every  bitter  sarcasm  which  had  been  elicited  frooi 
her  ill-treated  rival,  has  been  fully  shown. 

Looking  at  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  anger  which  Elizabeth  nianifesled,  not  only  against  hn 
cautious  dupe  Davison,  but  Burleigh  and  bis  colleagues,  was  genuine. 
Davison  clearly  shows  that  ihey  agreed  to  act  upon  their  own  re^pon- 

'  Bishop  Goodmui,'«  Co>ll^  ot  Iwt&ei'V, 
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ability,  in  despatching  the  warrant  for  Mary's  executiooy  under  the 
phusible  pretext,  that  they  thought  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  their 
BDjal  nusireMfor  them  to  take  that  course ;  they  were  also  actuated, by 
tmo.werj  opposite  fears-— one  was,  that,  Eliaabeth  would  di^gmpe  both 
tMMlf  and  them,  by  having  Mary  privjly  desp^hed  in  her  prison ;  or, 
a«  th«  other,  hand,  oostpone  the  execution  of  the  wammt  from  day  to 
day^  and  possibly  die  herself  in  the  interim — a  contingency  above  all 
Qihen.  to  be  prevented. 

Elisabeth,  therefore,  if  really  ignorant  of  the  resolution  they  had 
lakeny  was  of  course  infuriated  at  their  presuming  to  exercise  the  power 
of  the  crown,  independently  of  her  commands.  The  act  would  be  of 
eeeondary  importance  in  the  eye  of  a  sovereign  of  her  jealous  tempera- 
■MBl ;  but  the  principle  they  had  established  was  alarming  and  offensive 
to  the  laet  degree.  Ten  men,  calling  themselves  her  servants,  had  con- 
Wtuted  themselves  a  legislative  bcKJy,  imperio  in  imperioy  to  act  by 
■ratoal  consent,  in  one  instance,  independently  of  the  authority  of  the 
aovereign ;  and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  cause  the  head  of  an 
anointed  queen  to  be  stricken  off  by  the  common  executioner.  A  dan- 
gerovfl  precedent  against  royalty,  which  in  process  of  time,  encouraged 
a  more  numerous  band  of  confederates  to  take  away  the  life  of  their 
own  eoreieign,  Charles  L,  in  a  manner  equally  illegal,  and  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution. 

Personal  hatred  to  Mary  Stuart  had  not  blinded  Elizabeth  to  the  pos- 
aibility  of  the  same  principle  being  exercised  against  herself,  on  some 
future  occasion ;  and,  as  far  as  she  could,  she  testified  her  resentment 
against  the  whole  junta,  for  the  lese  majcsta  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  escape  the  odium  which 
the  murder  of  her  royal  kinswoman  was  likely  to  bring  on  her,  by  fling- 
ing the  whole  burden  of  tlie  crime  on  them. 

Mr.  Secretary  WooUey  writes  the  following  brief  particulars,  to  Lei- 
cester, of  her  majesty^s  deportment  to  such  of  her  ministers  as  ven- 
tured to  meet  the  first  explosion  of  her  wrath :  ^  It  pleased  her  majesty 
yesterday  to  call  the  lords  and  others  of  her  council  before  her,  into  her 
withdrawinff  chamber,  where  she  rebuked  us  all  exceedingly,  for  our 
concealing  from  her  our  proceeding  in  the  queen  of  Scots'  case ;  but  her 
indignation  lighteth  most  on  my  lord-treasurer  (Burleigh),  and  Mr.  Da- 
vison, who  called  us  together,  and  delivered  the  commission.  For  she 
protesteth)  ^  she  gave  express  commandment  to  the  contrary,'  and  there- 
fore bath  took  order  for  the  committing  Mr.  Secretary  Davison  to  the 
Tower,  if  she  continue  this  morning,  in  the  mind  she  was  yesternight, 
albeit,  we  all  kneeled  upon  our  knees  to  pray  to  the  contrary.  I  think 
your  lordship  happv  to  be  absent  from  these  broils,  and  thought  it  my 
duty  to  let  you  understand  them." ' 

Woolley's  letter  is  dated,  ^^  this  present  Sunday,"  by  which  we  under- 
stand that  the  memorable  interview  between  Elizabeth  and  her  council 
did  not  take  place,  as  generally  asserted^  immediately  afler  she  learned 
the  tidings  of  Mary's  execution  on  the  Thuraday  evening,  but  on  the 

>  Wrigbts  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3^» 
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Saturday.  Butleigli  slie  forbade  her  presence  with  every  demons 
or  serious  (lispleBauir.  Walsingham  came  in  Tor  a  share  of  her 
on  which  he  makes  the  following  cynical  commenls  to  Leicester, 
aflbrd  suflicieiit  evidence  of  the  irritation  of  both  queen  and  cabi 
this  crisis.  '■  My  very  good  lord,  these  sharp  liumours  continui 
which  doth  greatly  disquiet  her  majesty,  and  her  poor  servant 
attend  here.  The  lord-treasurer  remaineth  still  in  disgrace,  and  I 
iny  back,  her  majesty  givelh  out  very  hard  speeches  of  myself,  w 
the  easier  credi'  '-■  '*— '  '  ''■"■'  ■"  ■'ealing  with  her,  ]  am  noihini 
cious;  and  if  ln-r  olherwiGe  served,  I  should  i 

used."     We  "  recounting  matters  of  public 

ness,  to  say  ?tween  her  majesty  and  her  ci 

LindereLh  the  uci^  ihal  were  to  be  desired  for  ih 

venting  of  the  -"  jig  o»er  this  realm."     He  pri 

to  slate  the  Bllowiog  the  neceasuy  suppi 

the  Low  C         ■di  njesty  doth  wholly  bead  her 

devise  some  lunhej.  e  her  poor  council  that  sabw 

and  in  respect  thcrcor  stie  rieglertt-th  all  "ilicr  cau'c?."  ' 

Elizabeth  would  probably  have  endeavoured  lo  emancipate  li 
from  Burleigh^s  political  thraldom,  if  she  had  not  found  it  impossi 
weather  out  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  her  on  the  S| 
coast,  without  him.  The  veteran  statesman  was,  besides,  too 
sealed  at  the  helm,  lo  suffer  himseif  to  be  driven  from  his  office 
burst  of  female  temper.  He,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  IQlh  cenlurvM 
stood  the  art  of  trimming  his  bark  to  suit  the  gales  from  all  points 
compass.  While  the  tempest  of  Elizabeth's  anger  lasted,  he  lo 
his  sails,  and  affected  the  deepest  penitence  for  having  been  so  un 
iiate  OS  to  displease  her  by  his  zeal  for  her  service,  and  humiliated 
self  by  writing  the  most  abject  letters  that  could  be  devised,'  and  i 
time  succeeded  in  re-establishing  his  wonted  ascendancy  in  the  cal 

The  luckless  Davison  was,  meantime,  selected  as  the  scape-gc 
whom  the  whole  blame  of  the  death  of  the  Seotiish  queen  was  to  bi 
He  was  stripped  of  his  offices,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  subjected 
Star-Chamber  process,  for  the  double  contempt  of  revealing  the 
communications  which  had  passed  between  her  majesty  and  h 
others  of  her  ministers ;  this  was  doubtless  the  head  and  front  i 
olTiinJing,  and   the  real  cause  for  which   he  was   punished  ;   the 

Isdemeanour  was  giving  up  to  them  the  warrant  which  had  been 

His  princi|>al  defence  consisted  in  rej 

f  the  queen,  "  with  whom,"  he  said,  " 

)ntend."'     He  was  sentenced  lo  pav  a  fine  i 

.o  suffer  imprisonment  during  her 

"  uavison,"  observes  Bishop  Goodman,  "  was  wo 
queen  Elizabeth  and  himself  were  to  stand  together  a 
ihey  must,  he  would  make  her  ashamed  of  herself.' " 

■  Wriglii'i  Elizalwih.  '  See  his  letters  in  Sir 

'Seu  f>ir  Uairii  Nicolua'  Life  of  Davison;  Slate  Trials^  CamdeD)    Lii 
flapin. 
*  Goodman's  Life  or  Jamos  1.,  io\.  It  -p-  ^- 
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-^  Shakspeare  eridently  had  the  conduct  of  his  own  sovereign,  queen 
r  Eliabeth,  towards  Davison,  in  his  mind  when  he  put  these  sentiments 
'    k  tlie  month  of  king  John : — 

■^  It  is  the  cane  of  kings  to  be  attended 

Bjr  slayef,  that  take  their  bumoun  for  a  warrant 

To  break  into  the  bloody  bouse  of  life ; 
^  And  on  the  winking  of  authority, 

*  To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 

i  Of  dangerous  majesty ;  when  perobanee  it  ftowns 

More  upon  humour  than  advised  respect 

SiaberL    Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 
King  Jokm,    Oh,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven  and  mxfh 
'-  Is  to  be  nmde,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 

Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 

Makes  deeds  ill  done  1  for  hadst  thou  not  been  byi 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 

Noted,  and  sign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 

This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bat  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 

And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 

Tea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 

And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  lumie. 

Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  I 

My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  state  is  braved, 

Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers. 

Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 

Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reign 

Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death." 

A  copy  of  Davison's  sentence  was  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,'  to  whom  she  had  previously  written  the  following  deprecatory 
letter,  which,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  she  consigned  to  her  young 
kinsman,  Robert  Carey,  one  of  lord  Hunsdon's  sons,  whom  she  made 
her  especial  messenger  to  the  Scottish  court.  So  well  did  she  act  her 
part,  that  Carey  was  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  her  sorrow,  and,  through- 
oat  his  life,  never  forgot  the  tears  she  shed,  and  the  deep  sighs  she 
heaved^  on  that  occasion : 

*Tbe  following  items  in  a  book  of  warrants,  in  1587,  rescued  by  Frederick 
Devon,  Esq.,  keeper  of  the  Chapter-bouse,  Westminster,  from  the  vault  in  which 
so  many  valuable  documents  were  destroyed  by  damp,  appears  very  mysterious, 
in  combination  with  these  circumstances.  '*  There  are  payments  to  Davison,  of 
dOOf.;  and  in  the  book  of  warrants  (12  a),  William  Davison  has  lOOOt,  in  Octo- 
ber, Ub  Eliz. :  (so  thai  it  would  appear  he  vku  not  in  very  great  disgrace  for  the  part 
hi  tMk.)  6O0t  is  immediately  after  entered  as  being  paid  to  ^e  said  William 
Davison,  one  of  the  queen's  principal  secretaries;  also,  immediately  afterwards, 
b  1000^ ;  and  I  know,  having  seen  it  regularly  entered  on  the  rolls,  his  pension 
was  granted,  of  100^  a-year." — Evidence  of  Frederick  Devon,  Esq.,  in  the  in* 
quiry  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  sale  of  the  exchequer  records,  May  10th, 
1839. 
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Qnur  Ei.i<ABEi«  TO  Kiaa  Just*  VI, 

•■■  My  dear  BiaiJ'rt,  "  Pcbniiry  1 1,  156S>1. 

"I  unuld  you  koew  (tbongli  doI  felt}  lbs  eitteme  iloloui    Ihrtl  o«sn>tMlral 

my  mind  lor  Ilmt  rniKrabU  ardijtnf,'  wliicb,  far  i-imtrsiy  to  my  aieamD^  haA 

befallen.     I  hava  now  eoni  ihi«  kinnnan   of  minE.'  whom,  er»  now,  ■(  bub 

plcBspd  fou  to  fsTOiv,  to  initnici  yoa  truly  of  limi,  wliicfa  ii  irlnoma  for  my  pea 

"  1  tieseecb  yon — that  u  God  and  many  mot  know  how  innocent  I  un  is  ihu 
cue — so  you  will  believe  me.  lint  if  I  hml  bi<l  might,  I  would  have  abiiled  bf 
it.  I  nm  not  *o  bMe-mlnded,  thM  the  fear  of  any  Iittrk  creBiare,  oi  prian 
■boiil.j  niske  mE  afnid  to  do  ir,  when  done,  lo  deoj  Ibc  laaw. 

I  am  nut  of  Ml  boM  a  linenge,  e  a  mind.    But,  ••  not  lo  dirpia 

fit)  not  ilie  mind  of  a  king,' 10  lemUe  my  actiona.  but  cbum  ttttoi 

to  abow  even  u  I  meant  them  ig  youtwlf  of  me,  that  u  I  knsv 

this  WB3  deieived,  yet,  if  I  h?  mid  nev«  lay  it  on  olbrai'  ■haul' 

deta ;   no  more  will  I  nof  *  da-  n  ibongbt  it  not. 

"  The  cituumstaneej*  ii  n 
Carey).    And  for  your  pan, 

womHn.  nor  a  more  dear  fh-  loraDy  mat  wiu  won  nMnvmv 

fully  lo  prewrve  you  and  youi  ~.  to  ■hall  olberwiie  parmade  yoB, 

judge  thi'iii  moip  piiitial  lo  oiliers  ihiiii  m  jiii.      Ami  lliii!,  in   hofle,  I  leave  w 
trouble  yuu,  be.«'i;liing  fcl  lo  6eii.l  you  n  k-ug  rei^ii. 

■'  Your  most  aa.ureil,  loving  sistei  and  consin, 

"EtiaiaiTB  R" 

How  far  the  sincerity  of  ihe  professions  of  innocence  of  ihe  raunier 
of  her  unfortunate  kinswoman,  whici)  arc  insisted  upon  by  Elizabeth  in 
this  letlor,  arc  lo  be  creiliied,  is  not  for  us  lo  decide.  Bui  wbatetet 
might  have  been  her  share  in  the  last  act  of  this  dark  and  mysteriooi 
tragedv,  it  is  evident  iliat  she  deemed  it  an  indefensible  thing.  She  hul 
not  the  hardihood  to  justify  the  rrimp,  even  under  the  plea  of  its  poli- 
tical expeiiieacy.  She  did  not,  like  Napoleon,  calmly  discuss  the  rai- 
ling off  a  royal  victim,  in  violation  to  the  laws  of  God  atid  man,  as  t 
"  necessary  crime,"  but  speaka  of  it  as  a  thing  loo  monstrous  to  h»« 
been  perpetrated  wiih  her  consent. 

The  news  of  the  execution  of  their  queen,  was  receired  in  Seotlanil 
wilh  a  burst  of  national  indignation,  so  uncontrollable,  thai  Elilabelh'! 
yotmg  kinsman,  Robert  Carey,  ihe  bearer  of  her  leller  to  the  ktr^, 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  lo  popular  fur}',  if  Jarae^  had  not  sent  a 
guard  for  his  protection. 

The  secretary  of  the  English  embassy  complained  of  the  insnltinf 
libels  against  queen  Elizabeth,  thai  were  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  also  recorded  by  him,  that  a  packet  was  addressed  to  Elin- 
belh,  containing  a  halter,  with  four  ribald  lines,  describing  this  present 
to  be  "a  Scottish  chain,  for  the  English  Jezabel,  as  a  reward  for  the 


e  of  Ihe  double  ne^iire,  contrary  to  the 
languagp.  ha«  enii<ed  Elizabeth  lo  contradict  her  evidenl  meaning 
lo  fny,  "  ihBl  dispiise  file  not  the  mind  of  a  king"' — a  precept  cerli 

'  Again  her  double  negative  conlradicis  her  own  meaning. 
.   'Thai  is,  how  Davison  despatched  the  warrant,  and  how  it  v 
irjihoul  Elizabeth'*  knowUdge. 
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r  their  queen.^^ '  When  the  sessions  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
le  assembled  members  besought  the  king^  on  their  knees,  to 
is  mother's  death.  James  manifested  feelings  of  passionate 
anger  at  first,  but  though  he  used  menacing  language,  and 
ed  warlike  preparations,  the  bribes  and  intrigues  of  his  power- 
bour,  in  his  cabinet,  soon  had  the  efiect  of  paralyzing  his  effbrta 
i  a  hostile  attitude. 

ith's  next  attempt  was  to  conciliate  the  court  of  France,  towards 
Jecidedly  hostile  tone  had  been  assumed  by  her  and  her  minis- 
aince  Stafford  had  accused  the  resident  ambassador,  L'Aubes- 
^asteauneuf  of  concocting  a  plot  against  her  life.  The  porta 
closed,  and  all  the  despatches  addressed  to  L'Aubespine,  from 
^urt,  had  been  detained,  opened,  and  read  by  Elizabeth's  coun- 
irict  embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  the  shipping,  to  prevent  any 
om  leaving  the  kingdom.  L'Aubespine  applied  daily,  but  in 
a  passport  for  the  messenger,  whom  he  wished  to  send  with 
prising  his  sovereign  of  the  execution  of  his  royal  sister-in- 
nras  t<^d  ^  that  the  queen  of  Blngland  did  not  choose  his  ma- 
le informed  of  what  had  been  done,  by  any  one  but  the  person 
d  send  to  him." 

;t,"  writes  L'Aubespine  to  Henry  III.,  ^  the  ports  have  been  so 
uarded,  for  the  last  fortnight,  that  no  one  has  leA  the  kingdom^ 
person,  whom  the  queen  has  despatched  to  Mr.  Stafford,  to 
>ur  majesty  of  what  has  taken  place."  On  the  day  after  Davi- 
been  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  queen  sent  for  Monsieur 
gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber  of  the  king  of  France,  at- 
the  embassy,  and  told  him  ^^  that  she  was  deeply  afflicted  for 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  that  it  never  was  her  intention  to 
her  to  death,  although  she  had  refused  the  request  of  M.  de 
"  She  said  ^^  that  Davison  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  but  he 
in  a  place  where  he  would  have  to  answer  for  it,  and  charged 
Roger  to  tell  his  majesty  of  France  so."  This  she  said  with 
Qonstration  of  grief,  and  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes.' 
period  of  her  life  does  Elizabeth  appear  in  so  undignified  a 
at  this  period.  On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  March,  she  sent  for 
line,  to  dine  with  her  at  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
it  Croydon.  She  received  him  in  the  most  courteous  and  win- 
iner,  and  offered  the  use  of  men,  money,  and  ammunition  to 
sign,  if  required  by  him,  in  his  war  against  the  League.  The 
or  replied,  ^  that  his  master  had  no  need  of  the  forces  of  hia 
re  to  defend  himself."  She  then  discoursed  on  the  affiiirs  of 
general,  and  related  to  his  excellency  much  news  from  Paris, 
he  had  not  heard  a  word.  Then  she  complained  of  the  de- 
'  the  English  vessels,  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the  ambassa* 
id,  ^  that  it  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  her  ordering  the 
to  be  laid  on  the  French  vessels  in  her  ports."    She  expressed 

*  Eilit's  Letters,  2d  series,  vol.  iiL 
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!irr  ilrsirp  '■  t<>  rcnilrr  cven'lliing  agreeable,  and  refeired  M  malten  of 
ru[]i]<Uiiiit.  ii)  i))c  rumnKTcial  relaiinns  of  the  two  countries,  to  four 
(■lUiiNiissi.imrs  of  ln-r  cabinet,  with  whom  »he  requested  him  to  coDfer." 
All  tliis  titiip  lilt-  ainbnssailor  wan  ondeaTouring  to  escape,  withoot 
riiii'riiiL'  into  iw<>  !iu1iji-cii<,  on  which  he  wu  reluciant  to  commit  hiin- 
si  ir,  I'V  ilisi-nursint;  nith  lo  fiihtlc  a  lUplrmatiate  nf  Elizabeth ;  one  «a* 
il.i'  <l>;i;li  nf  iIk'  <|ii('(-ii  iif  Srotfi,  \l\e  mlier  the  aflair  of  the  pretended 
]<l>>r,  in  wliii'li  ii>>i  Hilly  the  muni!  of  hia  BerretHr)-,  Destmppes,  bat  bi> 
riivn  li^id  )>M'ii  iiiviilveil.  Rlizaltctli,  however,  was  not  to  be  circum- 
vi'iitT'i).  'I'lii-  iiinrp  :<he  fiiund  him  bent  nn  gelling  away,  the  more  per- 
iiti:iii'iii-  \i:i.i  r-hf  in  liir  puriince  of  detaining  him,  til]  the  had  eom- 
)ii'lli'il  liiiii  i»  !']ii';ik  i>ii  tbn»c  di'liratc  pninip.  lie  essayed  to  lake  hii 
l<:n<',  hill  sill'  ]irivi'iitcd  him  by  rallinj;  Walsingham,  to  conduct  him  to 
till-  c.iiim'il-rbiiiiLlHT.  Slie  then  dctaiiieil  his  excellency,  playfully,  by 
■Ik-  :iiin.  rLiiil  miIiI.  ]an>;hiiig,  •*  [lere  is  the  man  who  wanted  to  gel  me 
iiiunliTi-i! !''  Si'i'iiii;  the  amhu!!»iu]i)r  smile,  xhe  added.  "  that  she  hsd 
ii'iir  lo'liivi'il  A'  liiiil  any  share  in  the  plot,  and  nil  she  complained  of 
«:is.  ili:it  lii<  liud  s;iid, -he  wa»  noi  bound  to  reveal  anything  to  her. 
I'liu  iliiii|.;li  hiT  lili-  wus  in  dau!,'er,^  in  which,  however,"  she  said,  "lie 
li:ul  i>iil\  v;>iilii'ii  iL'  an  ainbiiKSuiIiir,  but  she  considered  him  to  bea  man 
<>r  li'>!ii>iir.  will)  liived  her,  and  to  whum  she  might  have  enlnuted  her 
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the  idea  of  such  an  invastigation,  she  adroitly  turned  it  oE,  with  an 
assQrence,  ^  that  there  was  no  need  of  farther  acqaittal ;  that  she  was 
convinced  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  for  which  she  was 
mach  grieved,''  dismissing  the  subject  with  the  following  compliment 
to  Destrappes'  professiond  abilities  as  an  advocate :  ^  Tell  him  I  hope 
never  to  have  a  cause  to  plead  in  Paris,  where  he  might  have  an  oppor* 
tnnitv  of  revenging  the  ofience  I  have  riven  him." 

^  I  thought,"  continues  the  ambassador,  ^  to  have  taken  my  leave  of 
the  said  lady  without  making  any  answer  respecting  Destrappes,  or 
entering  into  the  subject  of  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  but  she  took  my 
hand,  and  led  me  into  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  and  said,  *  that  since 
she  had  seen  me  she  had  experienced  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
and  vexations  that  had  ever  befallen  her,  which  was,  the  death  of  her 
couain-german ;'  of  which  she  vowed  to  God,  with  many  oaths,  *  that 
she  was  innocent ;  that  she  had  indeed  signed  the  warrant ;  but  it  was 
only  to  satisfy  her  subjects,  as  she  had  never  intended  to  put  her  to 
death,  except  in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  formidable  insurrection 
of  her  own  subjects.  That  the  members  of  her  council, ^/btcr  of  ithom 
were  in  presence^  had  played  her  a  trick  which  slie  could  never  foi^ve,' 
and  she  swore,  by  her  Maker's  name, '  that,  but  for  their  long  services, 
and  for  the  supposition  that  they  had  acted  out  of  consideration  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  her  person  and  state,  they  should  all  have  lost  their 
heads.' " ' 

L'Aubespine  does  not  specify  the  persons  thus  alluded  to  by  Eliza*- 
beth,  but  three  of  them  were  undoubtedly  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and 
Walsingham ;  the  other  was  either  Hatton  or  the  lord-admiral,  both  of 
whom  were,  indeed,  deeply  implicated  in  the  intcigues  which  led  to  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  ^  The  queen  begged  me,"  pursues 
L'Aubespine,  ^^  to  believe  that  she  would  not  be  so  wicked  as  to  throw 
the  blame  on  an  humble  secretary,  unless  it  were  true."  She  declares, 
^  that  this  death  will  wring  her  heart  as  long  as  she  lives,  on  many 
accounts,  but  principally,  sire,  for  the  respect  she  has  for  the  queen, 
your  mother,  and  monseigneur,  your  brother,  whom  she  so  dearly 
loved."  Afler  this  tender  allusion  to  her  late  fascinating  suitor,  Alenqon, 
whose  memory  few  historians  have  given  the  illustrious  spinster  credit 
for  cherishing  with  such  constancy  of  regard,  Elizabeth  made  many 
professions  of  amity  for  Henry  III.  ^  She  protested,"  says  L'Aubespine, 
^  that  she  would  not  meddle,  in  any  way,  with  the  affiiirs  of  your  sub- 
jects, but  that  then  she  should  consider  her  own  security ;  that  the 
Catholic  king  was  daily  making  oflers  of  peace  and  friendship,  but  she 
would  not  listen  to  them,  knowing  his  ambition ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
had  sent  Drake  to  ravage  his  coasts,  and  was  considering  about  sending 
the  earl  of  Leicester  to  Holland,  to  show  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
war ;  with  so  many  other  observations  against  those  of  the  League,  that 
your  majesty  may  easily  conceive,  from  the  length  of  this  despatch,  that 
she  had  weU  prepared  herself  for  this  audience,  in  which  she  detained 
me  for  three  good  hours,  as  I  let  her  say  all  she  pleased."    This  was 

*  Letter  of  L'AubespSne  to  Henry  UL 


certainly  very  civil  of  his  escellency,  but  he  did  not  cany  bis  poliloncB 
BO  far  as  to  leave  her  majesiy's  sayings  unanswereU.  "  I  lold  her,"  pur- 
suea  he,  "  that  I  was  very  glad  ihal  she  desired  the  friendship  of  yoiir 
majesty,  knowing  how  serviceable  it  had  been  to  her  fonnerly^  thai  I 
DeJieved  you  entertained  similar  seudnienis  on  your  parl^  but  it  wu 
necessary  that  I  should  lell  her  frankly  that,  if  she  desired  yonr  (iieud- 
ship,  she  must  deserve  il  by  deeds,  and  not  by  words,  since  to  assiai 
with  money  and  ammunition  those  who  are  in  arms  against  you,  Id  in- 
stigate the  German  troops  U —  •" ,  lo  refuse  to  do  justice  to  any 

'      ' '  ambassador  as  she  had  treated 

lurting  your  friendship  in  the 
'  said  I,  "  there  are  three  sore- 
er,  the  catholic  king,  and  your 
is  divided.  You  cannot  sirire 
lo  yourself;  with  one  yau  era 
lason  to  believe,  that  the  war 
by  your  means,  and  this  opi- 


of  your  plundered  subjec 

me  for  the  last  four  monltL. 

way  that  it  should  be  sough 

reigns  in  Christendom  :  the 

majesty ;  under  these  three 

ogainsi  the  other  two  with 

at  open  war,  and  the  oth 

which  distracts  his  kingdc-m  .~ 

iiiori  call  only  be  chaiigcil  by  deeiis,  not  words. " 

Elizabeth  protested,  "  that  she  was  not  assisting  the  king  of  Navarre 
against  the  king  of  Fiance,  but  against  tlie  house  of  Guise,  who  were 
Ins  foes,  and  were  leaguei^  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  prince  of 
Parma,  who,  after  tliey  had  eflected  his  ruin,  meant  to  attack  her ;  but 
she  would  be  ready  to  repel  lliem,  and  would  not  relinquish  her  hold  on 
the  Low  Countries,  swearing  an  oath,"  coniinues  the  ambassador,  ■■  that 
she  would  not  suAer  either  the  king  of  Spain  nor  tliose  of  Guise  to 
mock  the  poor  old  woman,  who,  in  her  female  form,  carried  the  heart  of 

Then  she  proposed  that  a  council  should  be  held  for  the  adjustment 
of  religious  differences,  which  she  offered  to  attend  in  person. 

"  These  differences,"  she  said,  "  were  not  so  great  as  were  supposed, 
and  might  be  adjusted ;  and  that  it  was  her  opinion,  that  two  Christian 
sovereigns,  acting  in  unison,  might  settle  everything  on  a  better  prin- 
ciple, without  heeding  either  priests  or  ministers,  insinuating  that  Henry 
and  herself  might  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  the  two  religions  which 
then  divided  Christendom." ' 

li'Aubespine  again  reproached  her  with  her  it 
tic  dissension  in  France,  and  aAer  a  few  mor 
her  part,  the  conference  ended,  little  to  the  s 
for  the  ambassador  evidently  considered  it  an 
ing,  that  she  should  expect  him,  even  to  pretend,  lo  give  her  credit  for 
her  good  intentions,  and  she  perceived  not  only  that  she  had  failed  to 
deceive  him,  but  that  be  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  dissemble 
with  her. 

Elizabeth  was  too  well  aware  of  Henry  Ill.'s  weakness,  both  as  a 
monarch  and  a  man,  to  entertain  the  slightest  uneasiness  on  the  score 
of  his  resentment.  Her  great  and  sole  cause  of  apprehension  was.  lest 
u  coalition  should  be  formed  against  her  between  Spain,  Scotland,  anil 

'  Dupatdtet  of  \2  K.'ab«B;'\nB  &«  CbuMuuneuT 


erference  in  the  domes- 
9  amicable  professions  on 
Uisfaction  of  either  parlv, 
inderstand- 
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Frtnce  for  the  inTasion  of  England,  under  the  pretext  of  arengiiig  the 
murder  of  the  Scottish  queen.  From  this  danger,  she  extricated  hentelf 
with  her  usual  diplomatic  address,  by  amusing  the  court  of  Spain  with 
I  deceptire  treaty,  in  which  she  aflected  to  be  so  well  disposed  to  give 
up  her  interest  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  herself 
ya  amicable  terms  with  her  royal  brother-in-law,  that  her  Dutch  allies 
!)mn  to  suspect  it  was  her  intention  to  sacrifice  them  altogether. 

The  threatening  demeanour  of  the  king  of  Scotland  she  quelled,  by 
irtfully  bringing  forward  an  embryo  rival  to  his  claims  on  the  succession 
)f  the  f^lish  throne,  in  the  person  of  his  little  cousin,  lady  ArabeUa 
kuart.  Tiiis  young  lady,  whom  Elizabeth  had  scarcely  ever  seen,  and 
lever,  certainly,  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  before,  she  now  sent  for 
o  her  court,  and  though  she  was  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  she  made 
ler  dine  in  public  with  her,  and  gave  her  precedence  of  all  the  countesses, 
ind  every  other  lady  present.  This  was  no  more  than  the  place  which 
Arabella  Stuart  was,  in  right  of  her  birth,  entitled  to  claim  in  the  Eng^ 
ish  court,  being  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  queen,  of  the  elder  female 
ine,  from  Henry  VII.,  and  next  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  regular 
>rder  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

L'Aubespine,  in  his  despatch  of  the  25th  of  August,  1587,  relates  the 
Banner  in  which  queen  Elizabeth  called  the  attention  of  his  lady  (who 
lad  dined  with  her  majesty,  on  the  preceding  Monday,  at  tlie  same 
able)  to  her  youthful  relative.  ^Afler  dinner,  the  queen  being  in  a 
oAy,  grand  hall  with  Madame  L'Aubespine  de  Cbasteauneuf,  and  all  the 
:ountesses  and  maids  of  honour  near  her,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
tf  gentlemen,  her  majesty  asked  the  ambassadress,  ^  if  she  had  noticed  a 
ittk  girl,  her  relation,  who  was  there,'  and  called  the  said  Arabella  to 
ler.  Madame  de  Cbasteauneuf  said  much  in  her  commendation,  and 
emarked  how  well  she  spoke  French,  and  that  she  ^appeared  very 
weet  and  gracious. " 

^  *  Regard  her  well,'  replied  the  queen,  ^  for  she  is  not  so  simple  as 
'on  may  think.  One  day,  she  will  be  even  as  I  am,  and  will  be  lady- 
distress  ;  but  I  shall  have  been  before  her.'  " 

These  observations  were  doubtless  intended,  as  L'Aubespine  shrewdly 
emarks,  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  to  act  as 

check  upon  him. 

Some  years  later,  the  innocent  puppet  of  whom  Elizabeth  had  made 
liis  artful  use,  became  an  object  of  jealous  alarm  to  herself,  and  would, 
robably,  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  royal  ladies  who  stood  in 
uxtaposition  to  the  throne,  if  her  own  life  had  been  prolonged  a  few 
lonths. 

This  dark  chapter  of  the  annals  of  the  maiden  monarch  closed  with 
ie  farce  of  her  assuming  the  office  of  chief  mourner,  at  the  funeral  of 
er  royal  victim,  when  the  mangled  remains  of  Mary  Stuart,  aAer  being 
ermitted  to  lie  unbuned  and  neglected  for  six  months,  were  at  last  in- 
mned,  with  regal  pomp,  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  attended  by  a  train 
f  nobles,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  English  court  The 
onntess  of  Bedford  acted  as  queen  Elizabeth's  proxy  on  that  occasion^ 
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and  made  Ihe  offering  in  her  name.'  "What  a  glorious  princess  Pcfr 
claimed  ihe  aareaitic  pontiS|  Sixtus  V,,  when  the  news  reached  tfal 
Vatican, — ^'  it  is  a  pity,"  he  added,  "  that  Dizabeth  aud  I  cftouoi  mtitj, 
our  rhjldren  would  have  mastered  Ihe  whole  world." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  ihal  the  Turkish  sultan,  Amunlh  III., 
without  being  in  the  sllghleat  degree  aware  of  this  UQpneatly,  or,  u 
Burnet  terms  il.  Litis  proluie  jesi  on  the  part  orSixlus,  waa  wont  to  My, 
t  he  had  ibuod  out  a  means  of  reconciling  the  dissenaiona  io  the 


Christian  churches  in  Eur 
was  an  old  maid,  should  m 
Six  t  us  entertained  so  hig 
he  was  Bccuiiomed  to  aay, 
who  imdenriood  the  art  of 
vane,  and  the  queen  of  Ed 
Itvo,  Heniy  and  Elizabeil 
mighty  things  that  w 


>uldn 


I  do  il 


He» 


s  of  his  predecessors,  Pius  V, 
a  general  crusade  against  Elizabeth. 


18,  that  queen  EUizabeiU,  v 
who  was  an  old  bachelor.'" 
r  Elizabeth's  regnal  talents,  lh*t 
lut  three  sovereigna  ia  Eunwt 
mely,  himself,  the  king  of  Ka- 
ie  princes  in  Christendom,  bal 
i  wiahed  to  comfnunicaia  iht 
Dtil,  and  as  (hey  were  lUMio^ 
LiiBii  preparing  to  reiterate  the  an*- 
inii  Gregory  XIII.,  and  to  proclaim 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Kenewed  influence  of  t)ie  earl  of  Leicester  with  Elizabeth  —  An  impoator  pif- 
tendi  to  be  their  son — Hostile  proceedings  or  Spain — Philip  U.  eenda  Baiiiful'' 
ing  Latin  letrasUD  to  Elizabelli  —  Her  winy  reply — Tlie  ArraiuJa — Femsl' 
knight  made  by  queen  Elizabeih — Tlio  queen's  [irnyer — Her  heroic  deporaof  r.i 
— Leicetier's  letlet  lo  her— Her  visit  to  tbe  camp  at  Tilbury— Enibujiasm  .1 
her  subjecis — Defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  fleet — Medals  siruck  on  if.-" 
occasion — Death  of  Leiceiler  —  His  legacy  lo  Ibe  queen  —  She  dialnina  kt' 
goods — Elizabeth  Roes  in  slate  to  St.  Paid's,  to  return  thanks  for  the  defiiil  o' 
the  Armada — Her  popularity — Way  of  life — Her  love  of  hisiory — Climcw- 
isdc  trails  and  anecdotes  of  Elizabeth — Margaret  Lambrun's  aiterapi  on  hr: 

the  Home  of  Commons— Atbiltary  treatment  of  Ibe  eatl  of  Arundel— Hei  lev; 
for  Essex,  and  jealousy  of  lady  Mary  Howard — The  eseapaiio  of  Es^ri — Join' 
ilie  eipedition  to  Lisbon — His  return — Increasing  rondncss  of  the  queen — Hf< 
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anger  «t  his  marriage — His  temporary  disgrace,  and  expedition  to  France- 
Elizabeth'!  letter  to  Henry  IV^  describing  Essex's  character — Her  political 
ocMBdtiet  with  regard  to  France-^Takes  ofience  with  Henry — ^Her  fierce  letter 
10  him— She  fiivoura  the  Cecil  party — Sir  Robert  CecirB  flattery  to  the  queen— 
Her  pBOgrPM  Splendid  entertainment  at  Elvetham— Her  imkind  treatment  of 
Hatmn  Bnde>¥on?s  to  atone  ibr  it  in  his  last  illness-— His  deathr-^ngry  ex- 
preMiona  affunft  Essex  to  the  French  ambaasador — ^Recall  him  home — His 
expoatnlation— 49ie  insists  on  bis  return — He  sends  Carey  to  her — Essex  re- 
tuma — ^Their  reconciliation — Elizabeth  visits  Oxford  and  Ricote— Her  friend- 
ship Cot  lady  Norria. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  DaTi- 
100,  and  ereii  Hatton,  experienced  the  efiects  of  the  queen's  displeasure, 
whkh  was  long  and  obstinately  manifested  towards  the  members  of  her 
etbinet,  even  to  the  interruption  of  public  business,  Leicester  escaped  all 
Uame,  although  as  deeply  implicated  in  the  unauthorized  despatch  of 
the  warrant,  for  the  execution  of  the  Scottish  queen,  as  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  seemed  as  if  he  had  regained  all  his  former  influence  over 
the  mind  of  his  royal  mistress  since  his  return  from  the  Netherlands ; 
yet  he  had  evinced  incapacity,  disobedience,  and  even  cowardice,  during 
the  inauspicious  period  of  his  command  there.  English  treasure  and 
English  blood  had  been  lavished  in  vain,  the  allies  murmured,  and  the 
high-spirited  and  chivalric  portion  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  com- 
plained, that  the  honour  of  the  country  was  compromised  in  the  hands 
of  a  man,  who  was  unworthy  of  the  high  charge  that  had  been  confided 
to  his  keeping.  Instead  of  punishing  him,  his  partial  sovereign  had  be- 
stowed preferments  and  places  of  great  emolument  upon  him.  As  if  to 
console  him  for  the  popular  ill-will,  she  made  him  lord  steward  of  her 
household,  and  chief  justice  in  eyre  south  of  the  Trent,  and  finally  sent 
him  back  with  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men,  and  a  laige  supply  of 
money.' 

Matters  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  his  absence,  even  to  the  de- 
sertion of  a  large  body  of  Ekiglish  troops  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Leicester 
endeavoured  to  make  up  for  his  incapacity,  both  as  a  general  and  a 
governor,  by  ostentatious  fasting,  and  daily  attending  sermons.  The 
evil  tenour  of  his  life,  from  his  youth  upward,  and  his  treacherous  un- 
derhand practices  against  those  illustrious  patriots,  Barneveldt  and  Mau- 
rice, prince  of  Orange,  rendered  these  exhibitions  disgusting  to  persons 
of  integrity  and  true  piety.  He  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  One 
disaster  followed  another,  and  the  fall  of  Sluys  completed  the  measure 
of  public  indignation.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  prepared  against 
him  at  home,  and  the  queen  was  compelled  to  recall  him,  that  he  might 
med  the  inquiry. 

That  the  royal  lioness  of  Tudor  was  roused  by  the  disgrace  the  military 
efaaracter  of  England  had  suflered  under  his  auspices,  to  the  utterance  of 
some  stem  threats  of  punishment,  may  be  easily  surmised,  for  Leices- 
ter hastened  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  on  his  return,  and,  with  tean  in 
his  eyes,  passionately  implored  her  ^  not  to  bury  him  alive,  whom  she 
had  raised  from  the  dust;"'  with  other  expressions  meet  only  to  be 


Camden;  Linfard.  ^Cixa^u. 
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addresEed  1  i  most  abject  or  alafea  to  aa  oriental  despot.     Elizabtlh 

was,  howe...,  _a  completely  mollified  by  his  humiliation,  that  she  ^a^ 
gave  and  reassured  liim  with  promises  of  her  powerful  proiection.  ^e 
iiexi  morning,  when  aummoned  to  appear  before  the  council  to  ani««t 
the  eliarges  that  were  preferred  against  him,  he  appeared  boldly,  tBd 
instead  of  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  look  his  nsaal  seal  at  &t 
board  ;  and  when  the  secretary  began  to  read  tlie  list  of  ch&rges  agiinn 
him.  he  rose  and  interrupted  him,  by  inveighing  against  the  pertdy  rf 
his  arcusersi  and, appealing  '      '  .came  off  iriumphanlly.'   LonI 

Buckhurst,  by  whom  his  e  J  been  denounced,  receiTed  n 

severe  reprimand,  and  was  <  sider  himself  a  prisaner  in  hia 

own  bouse,  dtiring  the  roya  le  haughty  peer,  though  nwly 

related  to  the  queen,  eubmi  itrarj'  and  unjust  sentence  with 

the  humility  of  a  beaten  I  en  debarred  bimaelf  from  Ibe 

sol;ire  of  hia  wife  and  chi  t  during  the  period  of  hia  dis- 

grace, which  lasted  doriDg  L^cesier'a  life.* 

The  many  instances  of  pami;.  .„.uui  maniresled  by  the  queen  lowtrdi 
Leicester,  through  good  report  ami  evil  report,  ihirinir  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  thiriv  years,  gavL-  colour  lo  the  invidious  tales  that  were  con- 
stantly circulated  in  foreign  courts,  and  occasionally  in  her  own,  of  the 
'  nature  of  the  lie  which  was  supposed  lo  unite  them.  It  has  frequendy 
been  asserted  by  the  scandalous  chroniclers  of  that  day,  and  even  insiou- 
ated  by  the  grave  docunientarian  Camden,  that  Elizabeth  had  borne  chil- 
dren to  the  earl  of  Leicester;  and  the  report  of  an  English  spy.  at 
Madrid,  to  lord  Burleigh,  certifies  that,  about  this  period,  a  young  man. 
calling  himself  Arthur  Dudley,  was  then  resident  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
who  had  given  it  out,  "  that  he  was  the  of^pring  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
the  earl  of  Leicester;  pretending  that  he  was  born  at  Hampton  Couit. 
and  was  delivered  by  the  elder  Ashley  into  the  hands  of  one  Soiberon. 
a  servant  of  Elizabeth's  old  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  with  charge  to 
Soiheton,  ibal  he  should  not  reveal  the  matter  upon  pain  of  death,  but 
bring  the  babe  up  as  his  own,  which  he  had  done ;  but  finally  contided 
the  secret  to  the  youth,  who,  in  consequence,  took  upon  himself  the 
character  of  her  majesty's  son."  The  writer  of  this  letter  notices,  -ih*t 
the  youth,"  as  he  calls  him,  "  is  about  seven-and-twenty  years  of  a^f. 
and  is  very  solemnly  warded  and  kept  at  the  cost  to  the  king  of  sii 
crowns  a  day  ;"  adding,  "  If  I  had  mine  alphabet,"  meaning  hia  cipher, 
'■  I  would  say  more  touching  his  lewd  speeches." ' 

Dr.  Lingard  has,  with  great  care,  gleaned  a  few  more  particalar^ 
touching  this  mysterious  person,  from  the  Spanish  records  of  Siman^^.' 
by  which  it  appears  tliat  he  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  arrested  as  a 
suspicious  person  at  Pasage,  by  the  Spanish  authorities  there,  and  being 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Madrid,  he  was  lequired  lo  give  an  account  of  him- 
self in  writing.  This  he  did  in  English,  and  air  Francis  Englelield  irsiis- 
ialed  his  narrative  into  Spanish  for  tiie  king.  This  document  is  daifd 
17th  of  June,  1587,  and  proves  that  Burleigh's  spy  had  obtained  very 
'  Camden  ;  Sidney  Papers.  '  Camden ;  Sidney  Papers  ;  Liitja^ 

'  Ellis's  Letters,  2d  series,  loV.  ii\.,  ?.  135,  136. 
'Lingard's  Hist,  of  Eng\aiiil,  loL  vii\.,  Wneii'^on.    K?vit>iYx,i.,p,  458. 
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acciinte  iDfonnation  as  to  the  statement  of  the  adventurer,  which  is, 
^  that  he,  Robert  Dudley,  is  the  reputed  son  of  Robert  Sotheron,  once 
a  servant  of  Mrs.  Ashley,  residing  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire.  By 
order  of  Mrs.  Ashley,  Sotheron  went  to  Hampton  Court,  where  he  was 
met  by  N.  Harrington,  and  told  by  her,  ^  that  a  lady  at  court  had  been 
deliTeired  of  a  chud ;  that  the  queen  was  desirous  to  conceal  her  disho- 
nour, and  that  Mrs.  Ashley  wished  him  to  provide  a  nurse  for  it,  and  to 
lake  it  under  his  care.'  Being  led  into  the  gallery  near  the  royal  closet, 
he  received  the  infant  from  her,  with  directions  to  call  it  Arthur,  and 
intmsted  it  to  the  care  of  a  miller's  wife,  at  Mousely,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  afterwards  conveyed  it  to  his  own  house. 
Some  years  later,  Sotheron  conducted  the  boy  to  a  school  in  London : 
whence  he  was  sent  to  travel  on  the  Continent;  and,  in  1583,  he 
retumed  to  his  reputed  father  at  Evesham." 

He  now  concluded  that  there  was  some  mystery  respecting  his  birth, 
from  the  difierent  manner  in  which  he  and  his  supposed  brothers  and 
sisters  had  been  educated,  but  could  not  draw  the  secret  from  Sotheron 
till  a  few  days  before  the  old  man's  death,  when  he  learned  from  him 
that  he  was  the  son  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Leicester.  He 
then  consulted  sir  John  Ashley  and  sir  Drue  Drury,  who  advised  him  to 
keep  his  secret,  and  return  to  the  Continent.  This  he  had  done,  yet  not 
before  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with  Leicester ;  *  but  what  passed 
between  them  is  not  stated,  nor  indeed  any  particulars  of  what  became 
of  this  young  man.  Dr.  Lingard  observes,  ^^  that  Philip  did  not  consider 
him  an  impostor,  appears  from  this, — that  we  find  him,  even  as  late  as  a 
year  afler  his  apprehension,  treated  as  a  person  of  distinction,  very 
solemnly  warded,  and  served  with  an  expense  to  the  king  of  six  crowns 
(almost  two  pounds)  a  day." 

If  Philip  really  believed  this  person  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of  his 
TOjtl  sister-in-law,  he  was  certainly  treating  him  with  a  greater  degree 
of  civility  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  any  nominal 
BDcle,  under  such  circumstances.  What,  however,  could  be  the  motive 
of  the  haughty  Spanish  monarch  in  thus  countenancing  the  said  Arthur 
Dudley  ?  Was  it  his  brotherly  affection  for  Elizabeth,  or  a  tender  re- 
elect for  the  memory  of  his  deceased  consort,  Mary  of  England,  that 
iaduced  Philip  to  lavish  money  and  marks  of  distinction  on  so  disrepu- 
ttble  a  family  connexion  of  the  female  Tudor  sovereigns  ?  The  more 
probable  supposition  is,  that  Philip  availed  himself  of  the  cunningly- 
devised  tale  of  an  audacious  impostor,  to  injure  the  reputation  of  his 
fur  foej  by  pretending  to  believe  his  statement,  which  seems,  indeed,  as 
if  eoDtrived  to  give  a  colour  to  the  horrible  libels  that  were  soon  after 
pranted  and  circulated  against  queen  Elizabeth,  during  the  preparations 
§or  the  invasion  of  her  realm  by  the  Armada.  Rapin,  who  wrote  up- 
of  a  century  later,  notices,  ^^  that  it  was  pretended,  that  there  were 
in  England  descendants  from  a  daughter  of  queen  fUizabeth  by  the 
^■ri  of  Leicester,"  but  makes  no  allusion  to  a  son. 


'  Translated  by  Lingard  from  the  Records  of  Siman9a.     See  Hist  England  in 
Elizmbetb,  vol.  viii.,  p.  460. 
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The  breach  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth  was  every  dajr  becomhg 
wider,  and,  though  ihey  endeavoured  lo  beguile  each  other  wilh  d««u 
fut  negotiations  for  a  peace,  llie  Spaniard  was  daily  increasing  his  unl 
appointments  for  the  mighty  eipedition.  with  which  he  fondly  imsginad 
he  should  overwhelm  his  fcmoie  antagonist ;  snd  E^lizabetht  nieuiiiiH, 
WHS  like  an  e  chess-queen,  checking  his  game,  in  every  ungootdnt 

point,  by  m  of  her  adveniurous  maritime  commanders,  who,  fton 

their  bold  a         lexpecled  exploits,  might  be  com[^red  in  ibeir  movfr 
ighla  in  that  gsnie.     Crake,  at  this  thmieningei'  ' 
"  ■■     ■     ■  '   burned,  sunk,  or  (' 


sailed  fearlc 
upwards  of 


g>ng. 


thi. 


□r 


which  he  &cetioiuly  i 
bore  on  triumphantly  lo  the 
the  Tagus,  defied  the  sdmbal 
ind  do  battle  with  him  on  ibe 
ih  the  spoils  of  the  St  Philip, 
hips,)  returning  with  bar  pn- 


coast  of  Por  ta 

sea  i  and, S 
(the  largest 
cious  lading  >•< 

Atihougfi  Diuo  iiou  Mi^_.  i  by  the  queen  for  these  ^rin; 

enterprises,  she  would  not  opeuiy  avow  it,  because  it  was  inrons;5ieni 
with  the  pacific  treaty  that  was  still  in  the  course  of  negotiation  between 
her  and  Spain,  but  tacitly  allowed  the  stigma  of  piracy  to  sully  the 
well-earned  laureU  of  her  bravp  seamen. 

When  Philip's  gigantic  preparaiiona  were  suinciently  advanced  to  inti- 
midate, as  he  imagined,  the  most  courageous  female  sovereign  that  ever 
swayed  a  sceptre,  he  offered  Elizabeth,  by  his  ambassador,  the  followiif 
insulting  conditions  of  peace,  in  a  liatin  letrasiic,  which  was  to  be  cdd.- 
sidered  his  ultimatum : 

"Te  veto  ne  pcrgas  Bcllo  defer  Jers  Belgas, 
Qua  DnicuB  eieperit,  nunc  reslitunniur  o|iarlet: 
Quas  paiet  overiit,jiibea  le  cendete  cellftt: 
Relitfio  papa;  fac  rcsiiiuaiut  ad  unquam." 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  English : — 


d  by  Dral 


Id 


e  papHi 


^Jld  Gracas,  hvne  rexjknl  mandala  kalendas,"  was  the  contemptnooi 
rejoinder  of  Elizabeth,  of  which  the  popular  version  is  aa  follows : 

"Mighi/  kingi  Id,  diis  thy  will 
Al  lauer  Lammas  wa  'il  fulBl." 

The  literal  sense  is,  "  Tour  order,  good  king,  shall  be  obeyed  in  the 
days  when  (he  Greeks  reckoned  by  kalends,"  meaning  never ;  for  ka- 
lends were  not  known  among  the  Greeks,  and  she  shrewdly  appoints  a 
time  past  for  the  performance  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be  done.  Horace 
Walpole  extols  this  classic  Jest,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
maiden  monarch's  impromptu  repartees;  but  it  certainly  requires  a  liiile" 
explanation,  to  render  it  intelligible  lo  persons  less  accustomed  to  the 
sharp  encounter  of  keen  wits  than  Plidip  of  Spain  and  queen  Elizabedi 

^n  encounter  of  a  steiner  nature  was  now  about  u>  take  place,  be 
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tween  the  ^  royal  resttl  throned  by  the  West,"  and  the'haughty  niitor 
whom  she  had  thirty  years  before  rejected  as  a  consort.  Though  Philip 
had  wooed  and  vedded  two  younger  and  fidrer  princesses,  since  his 
usuocessful  courtship  of  herself,  Elizabeth  never  ceased  to  speak  of 
him  ae  a  disappointed  lover  of  her  own,  and  coquettishly  attributed  his 
political  hostility  to  no  other  cause.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  spirit 
of  Theseus,  that  the  Spanish  monarch  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the 
royal  amazon,  but  with  the  vengeful  intention  of  stripping  her  of  her 
dMoiiiiom^  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  sending 
her,  like  another  Zenobia,  in  chains  to  Rente,  to  grace  a  public  triumph 
there.  Such  was,  at  any  rate,  the  report  of  one  of  Burleigh's  spies,  who 
siaiee,  that  J.  Dutche,  formerly  of  the  queen's  guard,  but  now  mace- 
bearer  to  cardinal  Allen,  told  him,  ^  that  he  heard  the  cardinal  say,  that 
the  king  of  Spain  gave  great  charge  to  duke  Medina,  and  to  all  his  cap* 
tains,  that  they  should  in  nowise  harm  the  person  of  the  queen ;  and 
that  the  duke  should,  as  speedily  as  he  might,  take  order  for  the  convey* 
aoce  of  her  person  to  Rome,  to  the  purpose  that  his  holiness,  the  pope, 
ihouU  dispose  thereof  in  such  sort  as  it  should  please  him." ' 

This  was,  indeed,  a  premature  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  confe* 
derate  powers  of  Spain  and  Rome,  a  modem  and  practical  illustration  of 
the  frble  of  disposing  of  the  bearskin  before  the  bear  was  taken.  Eliza- 
beth met  the  threatening  crisis,  like  a  true  daughter  of  the  conquering 
line  of  Plantagenet,  and  graced  a  triumph  of  her  own,  when  those,  who 
had  purposed  her  humiliation,  were  themselves  scattered  and  abashed. 
The  events  of  this  spirit-stirring  epoch  must,  however,  be  briefly  re* 
coonted. 

In  the  hope  of  depriving  Elizabeth  of  the  services  of  at  least  a  third 
of  her  subjects,  pope  Sixtus  V.  had  reiterated  the  anathema  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Pius  and  Gregory,  and  proclaimed  withal,  a  crusade  to  Papal 
Europe,  against  the  hereticd  queen  of  England.  Elizabeth  was  advised 
to  avert  the  possibility  of  a  Catholic  revolt,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  persuasion  throughout  her  realm.  She  rejected  the 
iniquitous  counsel  with  abhorrence,  and  proved  her  wisdom,  even  in  a 
political  sense,  by  her  decision,  for  the  Geitholic  aristocracy  and  gentry 
performed  their  duty,  as  loyal  liegemen,  on  that  occasion,  and  were  libe- 
ral in  their  voluntary  contribution  of  men  and  money,  for  the  defence  of 
qneen  and  country,  from  a  foreign  invader.' 

Cardinal  Allen,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  gave  general  disgust  to  all 
good  men  of  his  own  faith)  at  this  time,  by  the  publication  of  a  furious 
libel  against  Elizabeth,  couched  in  the  coarsest  language,  reviling  her  by 
the  names  of  ^  usurper,  the  firebrand  of  all  mischief,  the  scourge  of  God, 
and  rebuke  of  woman-kind."  It  was  falsely  reported,  that  Elizabeth 
had  sent  a  private  agent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  preliminaries  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  pontiff;  but  so  far  was  the  royal  lioness  of  Tudor, 
fiom  fliooping  from  the  loAy  attitude  she  had  assumed,  that  she  retorted 
Ihe  papal  excommunication,  by  causing  the  bishop  of  London,  to  ana- 
thematize the  pope  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 


^Boxleigh  MS.  id  Strype.  'Camden,  566 


DV  openly  &aserled  hi.i  rival  rlBi'm  to  the  throne 
IhiK  •■    ^gilimale  heir  of  ihe  line  of  Lad  easier,  ihrongh  hia 

from  [  nil  Planiagenet,  queen  of  Portugal,  and  CathariDe  Plai 
ijueen  of  ills,  the  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt.  This  antiqoi 
tension,  however  laughable  it  might  have  been  under  other  circun 
was  sufficient  to  create  uneasiness  in  a  reigning  sovereiga,  i 
threatened  with  the  descent  of  so  formidable  an  invading  force, 
pretender      U  proved,  in  the  end,  a  favourable  fircumslance  to  E 

deterred  the  king  of  Scots  from  allying  himself  wit 


but  bouni 

strong  lies  of  self-interest,  m 

the  undouDte 

•nee  her  title  was  derived. 

While  eve  ■ 

nmours  of  the  increase  of  1 

whelming  a. 

he  Spanish  monarch  fondly 

to  hurl  ihe 

am  her  seal  of  empire,  and 

England  intt 

Elizabeth  raUied  all  the  eM 

her  fearless  sp 

unequal  contest  Taliandy.    ' 

of  her  mind  at 

»  perceived,  even  from  Ihe  1 

trifling  incident. 

._^ 

>  visit  Burleigh,  at  his  hotis 

SiraiiJ.  anil  being  In 

ronliiipd   lo  his   bi^d  iviih   ihe  | 

desired  to  be  condi 

leled   i:>  his 

1   spnnmciit.      Wlien   ihe   tape 

raised,  thai  covered  the  liltle  doc 

ir  ihai  led  lo  his  chamber,  it  w 

that  her  majesty's  lofty  head-tire  would  be  disarranged  in  passir 
and  she  was  iherefore  humbly  requested  by  Burleigh's  man  to : 

"  For  your  master's  sake,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  stoop,  but  no 
king  of  Spain." 

The  mightiest  fleet  that  had  ever  swept  the  ocean,  was  at  1 
preparing  to  sail  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  consisting  of  130  mei 
having  on  board  19.290  soldiers,  8350  mariners,  2080  galley-sl 
sides  a  numerous  company  of  priests  lo  maintain  discipline  an 
religious  fervour  in  the  host.  There  was  not  a  noble  family 
ihal  did  not  send  forth,  in  that  expedition,  son,  brother,  or  ne 
a  volunteer,  in  quest  of  fame  and  fortune.'  A  loftier  spirit  anic 
queen  and  people  of  the  ihreaiened  land.  All  partv  feelings — 
rian  divisions  and  jealousies  were  laid  aside,  for  every  bosom 
overflowing  with  ihat  generous  and  ennobling  principle  of  ex 
trioiism  which  Burke  has  truly  called  "  the  cheap  defence  of  ni 

The  city  of  London,  when  required,  by  her  majesty's  min 
furnish  a  suitable  contingent  of  ships  and  men  lo  mret  the  eii| 
ihe  times,  demanded — "How  many  ships  and  men  they  were 
to  provide  ?"  "  Five  thousand  men  and  fifteen  ships,"  was  t 
The  lord-mayor  requested  two  davs  for  deliberation,  and  the 
name  of  his  fellow-citizens,  placed  "lO.OOO  men  at  arms,  and  th: 
appointed  vessels,  at  the  command  of  the  sovereign  ^  condu 
appears  more  deserving  of  the  admiration  of  posterity  than  the 
ings  of  the  churlish  patriots,  who,  half  a  century  later,  deluf 
realms  in  blood,  by  refusing  to  assist  their  needy  sovereign  to 
the  honour  of  England,  by  contributing  a  comparatively  trivia 
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t,  towards  keeping  ap  his  navy,  daring  a  war,  into  which  he  bad 
1  forced  by  a  parlLunent  that  refused  to  grant  the  supplies  for  cany- 
it  on. 

lie  mmtrioas  lord-mayor  and  his  brethren,  thought  not  of  saring 
r  puaety  under  the  plea  that  the  demand  of  the  crown  had  not  been 
tiooed  by  the  rote  of  parliament ;  they  gare  like  princes,  and  pre- 
ad  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  example  of  the  gene- 
I  Londoners  was  followed  by  all  the  wealthy  towns  in  England,  and 
lie  indiTiduab  also  contributed  to  the  utmost  of  their  means. 
Knabeth  took  upon  herself  the  command  of  her  forces  in  person, 
was  the  nominal  generalissimo  of  two  armies.  The  first,  com- 
Bed  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  title  of  lieutenant-general,  con- 
Bf  of  23,000  men,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury ;  the  other,  meant  for 
lefeoee  of  the  metropolis,  and  termed  the  Army  Rojral,  or  Qpeen's 
f  Guard,  was  placed  under  lord  Hunsdon.  She  choee,  for  her  \<ad 
I  tifmj'*^  baron  Effingham,  whose  fiither,  lord  William  Howard,  and 
•e  gimnd&ther,  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  filled  the  same  station 
I  great  distinction.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  her  rice-admiraL 
M>we  describes,  in  lively  terms,  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  newly- 
d  bands  of  militia,  as  they  marched  towards  the  rendezvous  at  Til- 
^  ^At  every  rumour  of  the  approach  of  the  foe,  and  the  prospect 
loing  battle  with  them,  they  rejoiced,''  he  says,  ^  like  lusty  giants 
It  to  run  a  race."  Every  one  was  in  a  state  of  warlike  excitement, 
Elizabeth  herself  was  transported,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
the  extraordinary  act  of  bestowing  the  accolade  of  knighthood  on 
ly,  who  had  expressed  herself  in  very  valiant  and  loyal  terms  on  the 
•ion.  This  female  knight  was  Mary,  the  wife  of  sir  Hugh  Chol- 
deley,  of  Vale  Royal,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ^  the 
1  hdy  of  Cheshire." ' 

rhile  female  hearts  were  thus  kindling  with  a  glow  of  patriotism, 
bIi  disposed  the  more  energetic  of  the  daughters  of  Ekiglaud  to  emu- 
the  deeds  of  Joan  of  Arc,  if  the  men  had  waxed  faint  in  the  cause 
heir  threatened  country,  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  from  the  mouth  of 
ragus,  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  having  received  firom  the 
ftkty  monarch,  who  sent  it  forth  for  conquest,  the  name  of  the 
aeible  Armada. 

ne  battle  on  sea  and  one  on  land  the  Spaniards  deemed  they  should 
t  to  fight,  and  no  more,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  England.  Little 
they  know  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  sovereign  and  people 
lie  land  which  they  imagined  was  to  be  thus  lightly  won ;  and  when 
nmptuously  relying  on  the  fourfold  superiority  of  their  physical 
B,  they  forgot  that  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  The  ele- 
ts,  from  the  first,  fought  against  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  guarded 
bud. 

lie  29th  of  May,  1588,  beheld  the  mighty  array  of  tall  vessels  leave 
bay  of  Lisbon.  Off  Cape  Finisterre,  a  storm,  from  the  west,  scat- 
I  the  fleet  along  the  coast  of  Gallicia,  and,  after  much  damage  had 

*Sm  Nichols'  ProfroMM  of  James  L,  voL  m^p.  4^. 
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been  done,  compelled  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  i 
Ifrandee  by  wbnm  this  stupendous  naval  force  was  commanded,  to  nu  } 
into  the  harbour  of  Corunna  for  the  repir  of  his  shaiiered  vessela,  Thii  ■ 
disasier  wa>  reported  in  England  as  the  entire  Jestmction  o(  the  Anii»d»,  i 
and  Elizabeth,  yielding  to  the  natural  parsimony  of  her  diipoeitjon,  «ent  • 
orders  to  her  lord  admiral,  lord  Howard  of  EEtingham,  to  diunantlfli  im- 
mediately, four  of  her  largest  vessels  of  war.  That  able  and  Mgaciom  . 
naval  chief  promised  to  defray  the  expense  ont  of  hia  priTate  fortum, 
anil  detained  the  ships.'    ~~     ~  irmne99,and  generous  patriotira 

saved  his  country-     On  ily,  sAer  many  days  of  uiiioDi 

watching,  through  fog,  a  ds,  Howard  was  inforiued  by  iht 

bold  pirate,  Fleming,  that  as  hovering  off  the  Lizard  PoiM, 

and  lost  no  time  in  getl  hour  into  the  main  aea.    "Tbe 

next  day,"  sayi  Camden  descried  the  Spanish  ahipB,  wtlli  ; 

lof^y  turrets,  like  castle  a  bolf-moon,  ibo  winp  tbere<^  ' 

spreading  ont  about  th  Ten  mtlea,  milu^  very  dowlfi  I 

though  with  full  sails,  iiit  nmua  i/rinij;,  as  it  were,  tired  with  carryirf 
them,  iind  the  ocean  groaninE;  with  the  wpighi  iif  them.'' 

On  the  2Ial,  the  lord  admiral  of  England,  seniliiig  a  pinnace  before, 
called  the  "Defiance,"  denounced  war  by  discharging  her  ordnancei 
and  presently,  his  own  ship,  called  the  *^Ark  Royal,"  thundered  thick 
and  furiously  upon  the  admiral  (as  he  thought)  of  the  Spaniards,  but  ji 
was  Alphonso  de  Leva's  sliip.  Soon  after,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Fro- 
bisher  played  stoutly,  with  their  ordnance,  upon  the  hindmost  squadron. 
But  while  the  first  day's  battle  of  this  tierce  contest  was  thus  gallanik 
commenced,  by  England's  bmve  defenders,  on  the  main,  within  sight  of 
the  shore,  England's  stout-hearted  queen  performed  her  part  no  less 
courageously  on  land.  The  glorious  achievements  of  the  naval  heroes 
who  for  eighteen  days  grappled  with  the  Invincible  upon  the  waves,  and 
finally  quelled  the  overweening  pride  of  Spain,  have  been  recorded  by 
Camden,  and  all  the  general  historians  of  the  age;  the  personal  proceed- 
ings of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  this  lime,  must  occupy  the  attention  of  her 
biogniplier. 

During  the  awful  interval,  the  breathless  pause  of  suspense  which  in- 
tervened between  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  fleet, after  its  first  dispenioo. 
and  its  appearance  in  the  Channel,  Elizabeth,  who  had  eridendy  sol 
forgotten  the  pious  example  of  her  royal  step-mother,  queen  Katharioe 
Parr,  composed  the  following  prayer  for  the  use  of  the  threatened  chuict 
and  realm  of  England  : — 

"  We  ilo  iniiianil/  beseech  Ihee,  of  ihy  gracious  goodness,  lo  be  mereifiil  to  if 
Church  militant  here  upon  earth,  anil  hi  this  time  compassed  about  wiih  nnW 
strong  and  sublla  adversaries.  O  let  Thine  enemies  know  thai  Thou  hail  leceictd 
Englaim,  which  they  most  of  all  for  Thy  gospel's  ™lie  do  maligD,  into  ThiM 
own  protection.  Set  a  wall  abaul  it,  O  Lorrt.  and  evermore  migtitily  defend  tt- 
Let  il  be  a  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  a  lielp  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence  lo  TiiJ 

hand,  direct  and  go  before  our  armies,  both  by  sea  and  land.      Bless  then".  «nil 
prosper  them  ;  and  grant  unto  them  Thy  honourable  success  and  victory.    Thn- 

'  Lingard. 
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oar  help  and  shield :  O  give  good  and  prosperons  soooets  to  ill  thoeO  fhat 
t  this  battle  sgaiost  the  enemies  of  Thj  gospel."  * 


rhis  prayer  was  read  in  all  churches,  on  every  Friday  and  Wediies- 
^,  for  delhrerance  and  good  success.  Fasting  and  idms-ffiTing  were 
y  recommended,  by  the  royal  command,  from  all  the  pnl|ms. 
rhe  following  glorious  national  l3rric,  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished 
iwy  statesman,  conveys  a  masterly  description  of  the  tumoltoons 
hement  which  thrilled  erery  pulse  in  England,  at  this  epoch  >^ 


THE  SPANISH   ARMADA. 

t  was  ahoot  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer^s  day, 
*hara  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Pljrmooth  ]da]r; 
Tar  eiew  had  seen  Castille's  hiack  fleet,  heyond  Aarigny's  isle, 
kt  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves,  lie  heaving  many  a  n^a. 
it  sonrise  she  escsped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace, 
lot  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  dose  in  chase. 
Virthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 
*he  beacon  blazed  upon  die  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  hall ; 
iaoy  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast, 
Lnd,  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur,  rode  inland  many  a  post. 
•  ••••• 

ITith  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes, 

Lnd  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gayly  dance  the  bells, 

iM  alow  apon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

4lok,  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifls  up  his  ancient  crown, 

Lod  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down ; 

o  stalk'd  he  when  he  tum'd  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 

iohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Ciesar's  eagle  shield  I 

b  flared  he  when,  at  Agincourt,  in  wrath  he  turned  at  bay. 

Lad,  erosh'd  and  torn,  beneatli  his  paws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 

io!  strike  the  fiag-staff  deep,  Sir  Knight! — ^ho!  scatter  flowers,  ikir  maids! 

lo!  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute! — ho!  gallants,  draw  your  blades  1 

Ikoo  son,  shine  on  her  joyously ! — ye  breezes,  waA  her  wide  l-« 

hu  glorious  aemptr  eadem — the  banner  of  our  pride  !* 

rhe  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurl'd  that  banner^s  massy  fold, 

rhe  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kiss'd  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold ; 

fight  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea ; 

bch  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e>r  again  shall  be ; 

^rom  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Ljrme  to  Milford  Bay, 

rfaat  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day ; 

^or  swlfl  to  east,  and  swiA  to  west,  the  warning  radiance  spread 

ligh  on  8t  Michael's  Mount  it  shone — it  shone  on  Beachy  Head ; 

^  OD  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire, 

Sape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire. 

rba  fisher  left  bis  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamer's  glittering  waves, 

rhe  nigged  miners  pour'd  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  eaves ; 

Tw  Loogleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourn's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  flew, 

ind  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu ; 

Ught  sharp  and  quick  the  bells,  all  night,  rang  out  from  Bristol  town, 

iadf  ere  the  day,  three  thousand  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down. 

rhe  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  look'd  forth  into  the  night, 

iad  saw  overhanging  Richmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  light; 

*  Pablic  tbim  of  prayer  in  Strypa. 
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Tlic  buglM   note  and  i>ftnnons'  roar  iho  dealblilie  : 
Anit  wiih  one  bIbjI,  nnd  wilh  one  cry,  Iha  royal  ci'y  wolto  ; 
At  once,  on  all  her  stately  gates,  arose  tlie  aaswering  Srct — 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clafh'd  Horn  all  her  reeling  apires; 
Ftoin  all  the  balteriei  of  the  Tower  peai'd  loud  the  roice  of  ftal, 
And  B.1I  the  thousBnd  maats  or  Thamea  aenl  back  a  louder  cheer  ; 
And  rrom  (he  farthesl  wards  was  beard  the  ru«h  oC  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  broad  gtreain  or  flags  and  pikes  fiaah'il  down  each  rearing  iliMI' 
And  broader  still  beaatne  the  blaze,  tuid  louder  still  the  din, 
As  Fait,  from  ereiy  village  round,  die  horse  came  spurring  in 
And  oBsiward  straight,  fto  ih,  the  warlike  errand  went, 

And  rai»ed  in  inany  an  atii^  lent  jquires  of  EenL 

Soiiitiward  iio"'  ^'trrev's  pi  •  ihon  bright  coutwrs  fonli, 

High  on  hies  they  slarled  for  the  north; 

And  on,  and  ley  bounded  still; 

All  nigbt  In  Vci  tu  -they  tprang  fitnn  hill  to  UHi 

Till  the  prouu  I'eak  oafui  arwiu'a  rocky  dalea, — 

Till,  like  Toloanoei,  flared  miy  hilla  at  Wales; 

Tilt  twelve  fiur  eoontiai  i  Adnrn**  km^  tMicU| 

Till  stream'd  in  eriniwn  oii  .  reklti'*  ctert  of  ligfci; 

Till,  brnnd  and  fierce,  the  slur  cai.iu  imiii  en  Elys  ■mrirly  fane. 
And  tower  and  hamlet  tcse  in  arms  i.er  nil  the  boiiTldleia  rlain  ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 
And  Lincoln  (pod  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  bum'd  on  Gaiint's  emballird  pile, 
And  Uie  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle." 
The   beacon   lelegraph   here   desctibeJ,  was  iiol  ilie    only   medium, 
whereby  the  people  of  England  receivetl  intelligence  of  ihe  conflict  in 
the  Channel. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  lime  of  the  Armaila,  was  the  publication  of  the 
first  genuine  newspaper, entitled,  '^The  English  Mercuric,"  imprinted  by 
Christopher  Barker,  tlie  queen's  printer,  by  authority,  for  the  preTeaiion 
of  false  reports,'  it  is  dated  July  23,  1588,  from  Whitehall.  It  con- 
tained despatches  from  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  stating,  "  that  the  5p- 
nish  Armada  was  seen,  on  the  20th  ull.,  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
making  for  its  entrance,  wilh  a  favourable  gale;  that  the  English  fleet. 
CoLisistiiig  of  eighty  sail,  was  divided  iitto  four  squadrons,  comniaDdcil 
by  the  high  admiral  Howard,  in  the  '  Ark  Royal,'  and  the  other  divisions 
by  admirals  sir  Francis  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher.  The  Arrnads 
amounted  to  at  least  IdO  sail  of  tall  ships,  but  so  undaunted  was  the 
spirit  of  the  English  sailors,  that  when  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  wete 
descried  from  the  lop-mast  of  the  '  Ark  Royal,'  the  crew  shouted  fot 
joy."  A  narrative  of  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  unwieldv  Spanish 
force,  July  2tst,  follows,  and  the  official  assurance  is  added,  •* that  if 
the  Armada  should  rally  again,  and  attempt  a  landing,  such  preparations 
were  made,  not  only  at  Blackheath  and  Tilbury,  but  all  along  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended."  The  whole  is  wound 
up  with  the  detail  of  a  loyal  address  presented  to  the  queen,  at  Westmin- 
ster, by  the  lord-mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London — a  com- 

'This  celebrated  Mercury,  which — on  wliai  grounds  I  know  not — ha?  incurrfJ 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  forgery  of  modern  dnies,  is  preserved  in  a  eollecuon  in 
Ihe  British  Museum.     It  i>  printed  in  Roman  chatsciers,  not  in  the  black  leiiei. 
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position  worded  in  generalities  so  very  successfully,  that  with  the  simple 
Tariation  of  the  word  ^^  Spaniards,'*  it  has  served  as  a  model  for  all  such 
addresses  ever  since.  The  queen's  answer  is  likewise  coached  in  terms 
that  have,  by  imitation,  become  conventional,  although,  at  the  time 
ipokeo,  they  were  the  original  breathings  of  her  own  intrepid  spirit. 
**ldo  not  doubt,"  she  said  to  the  citizens,  ^  of  your  zealous  endeavours 
to  serve  your  sovereign  on  the  present  very  important  occasion :  for  my 
part,  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  and  am  resolved  to  run  all 
risks  with  my  faithful  friends."  A  series  of  these  official  journals  were 
published  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  Channel.  These  were, 
however,  only  extraordinary  gazettes,  not  regularly  published,  but  they 
were  directed  by  the  queen  and  Burleigh,  with  great  policy — ^for  instance, 
a  letter  from  Madrid  is  given,  which  speaks  of  putting  Elizabeth  to  death, 
and  describes  the  instruments  of  torture  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet. 
Under  the  date  of  July  26, 1588,  there  is  this  intelligence : — ^  Yesterday, 
the  Scots'  ambassador  being  introduced  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  had 
a  private  audience  of  her  majesty,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from 
the  king,  his  master,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  his  reso- 
lution to  adhere  to  her  majesty's  interests  and  those  of  the  protestant 
religion." 

Some  allusion  to  a  prior  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
mioisiers,  to  render  the  press  an  official  oracle  of  the  crown,  by  sending 
forth  printed  circulars,  announcing  such  occurrences  as  it  might  be 
deemed  expedient  to  make  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Cecil  to  Nicholas  Whyte,  dated  Sept.  8, 1569, 
in  which  the  premier  says — 

^  J  send  you  a  printed  letter  of  truth."  *  This,  as  Mr.  Wright,  whose 
acute  observation  first  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance,  observes,  is 
full  twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  the  "  Armada  Mercury." 

Little  did  queen  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  imagine,  when  they  devised 
and  published  the  first  crude  attempt  at  a  government  newspaper,  how 
sooQ  the  agency  of  the  periodical  press  would  be  employed  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  rendered,  through  the  medium  of  inde- 
peodent  journals,  a  more  powerful  instrument  for  checking  the  oppres- 
sion of  rulers,  than  the  swords  of  an  opposing  army. 

The  ardent  desire  of  the  queen  to  proceed  to  the  coast,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  being  the  foremost  to  repel  the  invaders,  in  the  event  of  the 
hosts  of  Spain  efilecting  a  landing,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  overruled 
by  her  council,  and  she  took  up  her  abode  at  her  palace  of  Havering 
Bower,  a  central  station  between  the  van  and  rear  of  her  army,  and  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The  eligibility  of  ibis  situa- 
tion was  pointed  out  to  her,  at  this  crisis,  by  her  favourite,  Leicester,  In 
ao  epistle,  which  unites,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  character  of  a  love- 
letter  with  a  privy-council  minute  of  instructions,  and  completely  directs 
the  royal  movements,  under  the  veil  of  flattering  anxiety  for  her  safety. 
There  is,  however,  sound  sense  and  graceful  writing  in  this  interesting 
specimen  of  ministerial  composition : 

*  Wright's  Qaeen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times. 
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*-  Mj  TniMl  dear  and  grof  iom  I>ily.' 
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o  know  his  weapon. 

Let  US  here  pause,  to  consider  how  muliirarious  were  Elizabeth's  dn- 
lies  at  this  crisis,  and  how  heavv  was  her  responsibility  in  the  ta^k  I'f 
officering  this  undisciplined  landicehr.  for  mi/ilia  ihcy  could  scarcely  hf 
called;  and  if  the  feudal  system  had  not  in  some  degree  slill  prerailcc!. 
how  unmanageable  would  these  untrained  masses  of  men  and  JuTse' 
have  proved,  which  had  lo  be  got  into  efficient  training  afirr  the  dark 
orescenl  of  the  Armada  had  been  espied  bearing  down  llie  Channel, » i;h 
a  favouring  wind !     England  was  fortimately  defended  by  a  navy. 

Leicester's  career  in  the  Netherlands  afforded  an  indifferent  speeimfn 
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of  his  military  prowess ;  how  the  fortnoes  of  England  might  have  sped 
under  the  auspices  of  such  a  chief,  if  the  Spanish  armament  had  efl^ted 
a  hmding)  it  is  difficult  to  say.  As  a  leader  of  tournaments,  reviews,  and 
martial  pageants,  he  was  certainly  unrivalled,  and  the  queen,  at  this  cri- 
sis, reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  and  acted  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  his  advice,  which  was,  as  the  event  proved,  most  judicious : 

**  Ail  things,"  continues  he,  **  must  be  prepared  fbr  yout  army,  as  if  they  should 
have  to  mareh  upon  a  day's  warning,  specially  carriages,  and  a  commissary  of 
victnalfl,  and  your  master  of  ordnance.  Of  these  things,  but  fbr  your  migesty's 
commandment, others  can  say  more  than  I;  and,  partly,  there  is  orders  set  down. 

**  Now,  for  your  person,  being  the  most  dainty  and  sacred  thing  we  have  in 
this  world  to  care  for,  much  more  for  advice  to  be  given  in  the  direction  of  it,  a 
man  must  tremble  when  he  thinks  of  it,  specially,  finding  your  majesty  to  have 
that  princely  courage  to  transport  yourself  to  your  utmost  confines  of  your  realm 
to  meet  your  enemies,  and  to  defend  3rour  subjects.  I  cannot,  most  dear  queen, 
consent  to  that,  for  upon  your  well  doing  consists  all  and  some,  for  your  whole 
kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  preserve  that  above  all.  Tet  will  I  not  that  (in  some 
sort)  so  princely  and  so  rare  a  magnanimity  should  not  appear  to  your  people 
and  the  world  as  it  is.  And  thus  far,  if  it  may  please  )rour  migesty,  you  may 
do :  withdraw  yourself  to  your  house  at  Havering,  and  your  army,  being  about 
London,  as  at  Stratford,  East  Ham,  Hackney,  and  the  villages  thereabout,  shall 
be,  not  only  a  defence,  but  a  ready  supply  to  these  counties,  Essex  and  kent,  if 
need  be.  In  the  meantime,  your  majesty,  to  comfort  this  army  and  people,  of 
both  these  counties,  may,  if  it  please  you,  spend  two  or  three  days,  to  see  both 
the  camp  and  forts.  It  (Tilbury)  is  not  above  fourteen  miles,  at  most,  from 
Havering  Bower,  and  a  very  convenient  place  for  your  majesty  to  lie  in  by  the 
way,  (between  Tilbury  and  London.)  To  rest  you  at  the  camp,  I  trust  you  will 
be  pleased  with  your  pore  lieutenant's  cabin;*  and  within  a  mile  (of  it)  there  is 
a  gentleman's  house,  where  your  majesty  also  may  lie.  Thus  shall  you  comfort, 
not  only  these  thousands,  but  many  more  that  shall  hear  of  it;  and  so  far,  but  no 
fiirther,  can  I  consent  to  adventure  your  person.  By  the  grace  of  God,  diere  can 
ba  DO  danger  in  this,  though  the  enemy  should  pass  by  your  fleet;  and  your 
roigesty  may  (in  that  case)  without  dishonour,  return  to  your  own  forces,  their 
being  at  hand,  and  you  may  have  two  thousand  horse  well  lodged  at  Romford, 
and  other  villages  near  Havering  Bower,  while  your  fbot  men  (infantry)  may 
lodge  near  London. 

**  Lastly,  for  myself,  most  gracious  lady,  you  know  what  will  most  comfort  a 
&ithful  servnnt;  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  I  take  that  joy  in,  that  I  do  in 
your  good  favour ;  and  it  is  no  small  favour  to  send  to  your  pore  servant,  thus  to 
vidit  him.  I  can  yield  no  recompence,  but  the  like  sacrifice  I  owe  to  Go<I, 
which  is,  a  thankful  heart :  and  humbly,  next  my  soul  to  Him,  to  offer  body,  life, 
and  all,  to  do  you  acceptable  service.  And  so  will  I  pray  to  God,  not  only  for 
present  victory  over  all  your  enemies,  but  longest  life,  to  see  the  end  of  all  those 
wbo  wish  you  evil,  and  make  me  so  happy  as  to  do  you  some  service. 

**■  From  Gravesend,  ready  to  go  to  your  pore^  but  most  willing  soldiers,  this 
Saturday,  the  27th  day  of  July. 

**  Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  ever  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  Lbicbstbb. 

**P.  S.  I  have  taken  the  best  order  possible  with  the  (sub)  lientenanti  of  Kent 
to  be  present  at  Dover  themselves,  and  to  keep  there  3  or  4000  men  to  supply 
my  lord  admiral,  if  he  come  thitlier,  and  with  anything  else  that  he  needs,  that 
it  10  be  bad.  I  wish  there  may  be  some  quantity  of  powder,  to  lie  in  Dover  for 
all  needs.'* 

*  Meaning  himself^  and  his  residence  at  Tilbury.    He  was  lieutenant-general 
uder  the  queen,  who  was  generalissimo. 
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Gravesend  vas  then  forljlied,  and  a  bridge  of  barges  drawn  acros*  the 
Thames,  both  lo  oppose  ihe  passage  of  the  invading  fleel,  should  wij 
portion  of  ihe  expedition  have  succeeded  in  entering  the  Nore,  anil  to 
adbrd  a  means  of  communication  for  supplies  of  men  and  munition  froia 
Kent  and  Essex.  Everything  wore  a  martial  and  inspiring  aspect,  and 
all  hearts  were  beating  high  wilb  loyal  and  chivalric  enthusiasm. 

A  picturesque  description  is  giveD,  by  the  contemporary  poet,  James 
Aske,  of  the  deporinieni  of  the  noble  young  f  olunl^ers,  who  had  beiakM 
themselves  to  the  camp  a  '  e  earnest  hope  of  perfon&iDg 

good  and  loyal  service  for  ■  nd  queen  : 

"Now  niigbl  you  t  pulure-green, 

Wlieiein  the  be-  ir  Ibod  >nd  leil,  ^_ 

BeuOTTiB  B  place  orthf  meoj  ^^| 

Here  noblemen  sei  liave,  ^B 


They  cabins  itiBke  of  poles,  and  ihiii  green  boughs; 

And  where,  of  lale,  tbe[r  tables  coolly  were. 

Tbey  now  do  dine  liut  on  an  eanliie  bnnk  ; 

tie  do  they  grieve  at  this,  eo  hard  a  cliange, 

But  think  ihemeelves  lliereby  Ibnce  hap|iy  made." 
The  day  on  which  Elizabeth  went,  in  royal  and  martial  pomp,  to  visit 
her  loyal  camp  at  Tilbury,  has  generally  been  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting of  lier  whole  life.  Never,  certainly,  did  she  perform  her  part, 
as  the  female  leader  of  an  heroic  nation,  with  more  imposing  eSect  tliaa 
on  that  occasion.  A  few  lines  from  the  contemporary  poem,  "  Ehw- 
betha  Triumplians,"  which  affords  a  few  additional  particulars  connecieJ 
with  the  royal  heroine's  proceedings  at  that  memorable  epoch  of  her 
life,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  that  great  sovereign  : 

•'On  iliis  same  day~a  fait  and  glotious  day— 
Came  this,  our  queen — a  ijucen  most  like  herself. 
Unto  her  camp  (now  made  a  loyal  camp) 
Wiib  all  her  troop,  (her  court-like,  stately  troop  ;) 
Not  Itko  to  diose  who  couch  on  stately  down, 
Bui  like  lo  Mars,  the  god  of  fearful  war; 
And,  heaving  oli  lo  skies  her  warlike  hands, 
Cid  make  herself.  Bellona-like,  renowned. 
The  lord-lieutcnanl  notice  had  Uiereof. 
Who  did,  forthwidi,  prepare  lo  enienain 
The  sacred  goddess  of  Uie  EngiUli  soil.'' 

From  Ihe  same  metticai  chronicle  we  find,  that  Elizabeth  and  her 
train  came  by  water  lo  Tilbury,  and  that  Leicester  with  the  other  offi- 
cers, whom  she  had  appointed  as  the  commanders  of  her  forces,  were 
waiting  lo  receive  her  when  the  loyal  barge  neared  ihe  fort; 

"  The  earl  of  Leicester,  with  those  officers 
Which  chosen  were  to  govern  in  Ihe  fielJ, 
At  water-side,  within  the  Block  House  siay'd. 
In  letulineai  there  lo  receive  out  queen, 
Who,  lanoed,  now  doth  pass  along  her  way ; 

'  "  Elizabelha  TiiumphaDS,"  by  Jamei  A«ke. 
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She  thence  some  way,  still  marching  kinglike  on ; 
The  cannons  at  the  Block  House  were  discharged ; 
The  drams  do  sound,  the  fifes  do  yield  their  notes ; 
And  ensigns  are  4isplayed  throughout  the  camp. 
Our  peerless  queen  doth  by  her  soldiers  pass, 
And  shows  herself  unto  fier  subjects  there. 
She  thanks  them  oft  for  their  (of  duty)  pains, 
And  they,  again,  on  knees,  do  pray  for  her ; 
They  couch  their  pikes,  and  bow  their  ensigns  down, 
When  as  their  sacred  royal  queen  passed  by." 

Midway,  between  the  fort  and  the  camp,  her  majesty  was  met  by  sir 
Roger  Williams,  the  second  in  command,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
horse,  which  he  divided  into  two  brigades,  one  to  go  before  her,  and  the 
other  behind  to  ffuard  her  person,  and,  together  with  two  thousand  foot 
soldiers,  escorted  her  to  master  Rich's  house,  about  three  miles  firom  the 
campy  where  she  was  to  sleep  that  night.    Aske  continues : 

**  The  soldiers  which  placed  were  far  off 
From  that  same  way  through  which  she  passed  along, 
Did  hallo  ofl,  *  The  Lord  preserve  our  queen! ' 
He  happy  was  that  could  but  see  her  coach. 
The  sides  whereof,  beset  with  emeralds 
And  diamonds,  with  sparkling  rubies  red. 
In  checkerwise,  by  strange  inyention. 
With  curious  knots  embroidered  with  gold ; 
Thrice  happy  they  who  saw  her  stately  self, 
Who,  Juno-likCf  drawne  with  her  proudest  birds. 
Passed  along  through  quarters  of  the  camp." 

The  grand  display  was  reserved  for  the  following  morning,  when  the 
female  majesty  of  England  came  upon  the  ground,  mounted  on  a  stately 
charger,  with  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand,  and  forbidding  any  of 
her  retinue  to  follow  her,  presented  herself  to  her  assembled  troops,  who 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  their  stout-hearted  liege  lady  on  the  hill,  near 
Tilbury  church.  She  was  attended  only  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  bore  the  sword  of  state  before  her,  a  page  fol- 
lowed, carrying  her  white  plumed  regal  helmet  She  wore  a  polished 
steel  corslet  on  her  breast,  and  below  this  warlike  boddice  descended  a 
fardingale  of  such  monstrous  amplitude,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  her 
mettl^  war-horse  submitted  to  carry  a  lady  encumbered  with  a  gaber- 
dine of  so  strange  a  fashion,'  but  in  this  veritable  array  the  royal  heroine 
rode,  bare-headed,  between  the  lines,  with  a  courageous  but  smiling 
countenance ;  and  when  the  thunders  of  applause,  with  which  she  was 
greeted  by  her  army,  had  a  little  subsided,  she  harangued  them  in  the 
following  popular  speech : 

"  My  loving  people, — ^We  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are  care- 
ful of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  mul- 
titudes for  fear  of  treachery ;  but,  1  do  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to 
live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear ;  I  have 
always  so  behaved  myself,  that  under  God  I  have  placed  my  chiefest 
strength,  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  goodwill  of  my  subjects ; 

■  It  is  thus  Elizabeth  appears  in  an  engraving  of  the  times,  in  the  Grainger 
poniaits,  only  wearing  her  helmet. 

TOL.  Til.  —  8 
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and,  iherefore,  I  am  come  amongBt  you  aa  you  see  at  this  lime,  not  h> 
my  recreation  tuiA  disport,  bul  being  rMolved,  in  the  midst  and  heal  of 
the  Ijaiile,  lo  live  or  die  amon^l  you  all— ^o  lay  down  for  my  God,  aaJ 
for  ray  kingdoms,  and  for  my  people,  my  noBour  and  my  blood  even  in 
the  dust.  I  know  ]  have  tlie  body  of  a  weak,  feeble  woiuan  ;  but  I  ban 
the  heart  and  atomach  of  a  king' — and  of  a  king  of  EogUnd  too,  and 
think  foul  scorn  thai  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  {Hinee  of  Europe,  shooU 
dar&  10  invade  ifae  borders  of  my  realm ;  to  which,  rather  Ihaii  any  di«- 
honuur  should  grow  bj  I  take  up  aims — i  myself  Till 

be  your  general,  judge,  ai  'cry  one  of  your  Tirtues  la  the 

field.     J  know  already,  lo  Iness,  you  have  deserved  re- 

wards and  crowns,  and,  ■  on,  on  the  word  of  a  printt, 

ihey  !,hall  be  duly  paid  vl  eaniiroe,  my  lieuienant-gcaeral 

■hal  1  be  in  my  stead,  than  ince  commanded  a  more  noblt 

or  worthy  subject;  not  doiiti  'our  obedience  lo  my  genent, 

by  your  concord  in  the  cm  valour  in  the  field,  we  daD 

shortly  have  a  famous  vicinrj'  over  mcse  enemies  of  my  God.  of  mr 
kingdoniH,  and  nf  my  people." 

The  soldiers,  many  of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  were  volunteers  pf 
genile  blood  and  breeding,  unanimously  responded  to  this  address,  by 
exclaiming,  "Is  it  possible  thai  any  Englishman  can  abandon  such  i 
glorious  cause,  or  refuse  lo  lay  down  his  life  in  defence  of  this  heroic 
princess  r" ' 

Eliiabeih  was  then  fifly-five  years  old — she  had  borne  the  scepUf 
and  the  sword  of  empire  with  glory  for  thirty  years.  Time,  which  liai! 
faded  her  youthful  charms,  robbed  ilie  once  plump  cheek  of  its  rouniJ- 
neas,  and  elongated  the  oval  contour  of  her  face,  had,  neverihelefs. 
endeared  her  to  her  people,  by  rendering  her  every  day  more  perfect  in 
the  queenly  art  of  captivating  their  regard,  by  a  gracious  and  popular 
demeanour.  She  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  speech  for  every  one  who 
approached  her  with  demonslralions  of  atlection  and  respect.  Her  hiiih 
pale  forehead  was,  indeed,  furrowed  with  the  lines  of  care,  and  her 
lofly  features  sharpened,  but  her  piercing  eye  retained  ils  wonted  6re?, 
and  her  majestic  form  was  unbent  by  the  pressure  of  years.  The  pro 
testanis  haded  her  as  a  mother  in  Israel — another  Deborah ;  for  the 
land  had  had  rest  in  her  time.  The  persecuted  catholics  felt  like  paiii- 
ols,  and  forgot  their  personal  wrongs,  when  they  saw  her,  like  a  true 
daughter  of  the  Plant^enets,  vindicating  the  honour  of  England,  unt'ir- 
mayed  by  the  stupendous  armament  tliat  threatened  her  coast,  tni 
united  with  evety  class  and  denomination  of  her  subjects  in  applaudis; 
and  supporting  her,  in  her  dauntless  determination.  Perhaps  ihere  »a- 
not  a  single  man  among  the  multitudes,  who  that  day  beheld  their 
maiden  monarch's  breast  sheathed  in  the  warrior's  iron  panoplv.  aaJ 
heard  her  declaration,  "  that  she  would  be  herself  their  general,"  ii»'- 
did  not  feel  disposed  lo  exclaim — 

To  fight  for  such  d  qiicen?" 
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The  wiidom  and  magnanimity  of  the  union  of  rival  ereeds  and  ad- 
rerae  parties  in  one  national  bond  of  association^  for  the  defence  of  their 
threatened  land,  doubtless  inspired  the  immortal  lines  with  which 
Shakqieare  concluded  his  historical  play  of  King  John,  which,  from 
the  many  allusions  it  contains  to  the  state  of  the  times,  was  evidently 
written  at  the  epoch  of  the  Armada : 

**  This  England  newer  did  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqoerorf 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itiel£ 
Now  those  her  princes  are  come  home  again — 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them  1  nought  shall  make  us  me, 
If  England  to  herself  do  rest  hut  true." 

Although  the  news  from  her  majesty's  fleet  was  of  the  roost  cheeimg 
nature,  the  Armada  was  still  formidable  in  numbers  and  strength,  and 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Parma,  with  the  Flemish  armament  and  flotilla,  while  the  English  navy 
was  engaged  in  battling  with  Medina  Sidonia  in  the  Channel.  We  find 
from  a  para|^ph,  in  a  letter  from  sir  Edward  Ratclifie,  that  while  the 
queen  was  dmin^  with  Leicester  in  his  tent,  a  post  entered  with  the 
report,  that  the  duke  was  embarked  for  England  with  all  his  forces,  and 
would  be  there  with  all  speed.  This  news  was  presently  published 
through  the  camp.' 

"  Her  majesty,"  says  Ratclifie,*  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  "  hath 
honoured  our  camp  with  her  presence,  and  comforted  many  of  us  with 
her  gracious  usage.  It  pleased  her  to  send  for  me  to  my  lord  generaPs 
tent,  and  to  make  me  kiss  her  hand,  giving  me  many  thanks  for  my  for- 
wardness in  this  service,  telling  me,  ^  f  showed  from  what  honse  I  was 
deeoended,'  and  assuring  me,  ^  that  before  it  was  long,  she  would  make 
me  better  able  to  serve  her ;'  which  speech  being  spoken  before  many, 
did  well  please  me,  however  the  performance  may  be.''* 

While  Elizabeth  was  at  Tilbury,  Don  Pedro  Valdez,  the  second  in 
command  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  whose  ship  was  taken  by  sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  the  action  of  July  22d,  was  by  his  bold  captor  sent  to  sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  to  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  as  the  first  pledge 
of  Tictory.  Whether  Drake's  earnestly  expressed  desire  was  complied 
with  to  the  letter  is  doubtful;^  but,  it  is  certain,  that  the  unlucky 
SfMmiard's  name  was  very  freely  used  by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  for  the 
delusion  of  the  credulous  souls  who  had  been  persuaded,  that  the  sole 

*  Gsbala,  3d  ed. 

*  Letter  of  Sir  E.  Ratcliffe  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  in  Essex. 

*  Sir  Edward  Ratcliffe  was  probably  the  gentleman  of  whom  lord  Bacon  relates 
te  ibilowing  incident : — *'  Queen  Elizabeth,  seeing  one  of  her  courtiers  (whom 
Bmbod  ealls  *Sir  Edward')  in  her  garden,  put  her  bead  out  of  her  window,  and 
asked  him,  in  Italian,  *  What  does  a  man  think  of  when  he  thinks  of  nothing?' 

''Sir  Edward,  who  was  a  suitor  for  some  grants  which  had  been  promised, 
bat  delajred,  paused  a  little,  as  if  to  consider,  and  then  answered,  *  Madame,  he 
thinks  of  a  woman's  promises.' 

*  The  queen  drew  in  her  head,  saying,  *  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  most  not  oonfUte 
lOQ.*     He  iMTer  obtained  the  preferment  he  sued  for." 

*See  Drake's  despaicli,  in  Wright,  vol  u,,  p.  382. 
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object  of  (he  Spanish  invasion  was  the  pleasore  of  infliciuig  lorlcra  u 
desih  upon  the  whole  populaiion  of  England. 

"  The  queen  lying  in  ihe  camp  one  night)  guarded  hy  her  ansy^ 
wrilea  Dr.  Lionel  Sharp,  one  of  the  military  chaplains,  "  ihe  oM  tro 
surer  (Burleigh)  come  thiiher.  and  delirered  lo  the  eari  (Leieester) 
csaniiiialion  of  Don  Pedro,  which  examinaiion,  ihe  earl  of  Leiee 
delivered  lo  me.  U>  publish  to  the  army  in  my  nekl  sermon." '  A  piMt 
.)f  divinity,  which  doubtless  would  have  been  well  worth  the  tiesriifc 
The  paragraph,  concocted  '  "  '  '  '  'ir  this  popular  ijee,  purpottM 
to  be  the  ferocious  replies  i  in  his  examination  before  dw 

privv-eouncil.     Being  askei  lelr  intent  in  coming  out,  ht 

Giouilv  answered,  '■  What  b  your  nation,  and  root  yon  all 

out .'"   ^  Good,"  said  the  lo,  at  meant  ynu  lo  do  with  the 

catholics  ?"     ■*  We  meant,"  "  to  send   them,  good   ncai 

directly  to  heaven,  as  all  yo  etics  to  hell,"  &c.     The  una 

of  the  final  defeat  and  di8]  Annada,  waa  bronglit  lo  faa 

majesty  while  she  was  yet ;.,  __^ .  _._  the  8th  of  Au?usi.  bv  those 

gallant  vi.luiitwrs.  the  young  carl  of  CuTiihtrlaml.  an(l^lj..-r  in;.ur:.i 
kinsman,  Robert  Carey,  who  had  joined  the  fleet  as  volunteers  at  Fly- 
mouih.  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  repeated  fierce  eiigagenienl:; 
in  the  Channel,  between  the  ships  of  England  and  Spain.' 

A  mighty  storm — a  storm,  which,  to  use  the  emphatic  expression  of 
Strada,  "shook  heaven  and  earth"— finally  decided  the  eonicsi.  ar.i! 
delivered  England  from  the  slightest  apprehension  of  a  rally,  and  fre^b 
attack,  from  the  scattered  ships  of  the  Armada.  The  gallant  Ilouard 
chased  them  northward  as  long  as  he  could,  consistently  with  llie  sat'ciy 
of  his  own  vessels  and  the  want  of  ammunition,  of  which  the  parsi- 
monious interference  of  the  queen,  in  matters  really  out  of  a  woniaii'^ 
province,  had  caused  an  insufficient  suppSv  to  be  doled  out  lo  her  bravt- 
seamen.  But  winds  and  waves  fought  mightily  for  England,  and  nhut 
not  so  much  as  a  single  boat  of  ours  was  lost,  many  of  the  staielifsi 
ships  of  Spain  were  dashed  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
where  their  crews  jierished  miserably,' 

But  to  return  to  Elizabeth's  visit  lo  Tilbury:  '-Our  royal  mistrws 
hath  been  here  with  :ne,"  writes  Leicester  to  ihc  earl  of  Shrewtburv, 

■  Cabala. 

'A  brief  bul  very  spiiiled  rarralive  of  ibeie  siicccasive  naval  iriumpli!  (f 
Ei>f:lii^1i  valour  and  nautical  skill  over  llie  superior  force  of  Spain,  is  givpn  iiy 

■  One  of  tlio  ArmaclH  «hips,  called  the  "  Floriila,"  waa  wrecked  on  ihe  crafi  '! 
Morvi-ii,  in  iliBl  memorable  slorm  on  llie  7ih  of  Aucu;!!,  15bA.  and  tier  »Lau?rN 
hulk  1jb»  lain  ilieie  ever  since.  Durinij  my  laie  vi^it  lo  Scotland,  a  very  Biii)a.> 
Indy.  Mis9  Mnriii.  whose  family  resiile  on  tlie  spot,  presented  nie  with  a  ;'ri'::>' 
liitle  brtiaili.  in  ilie  form  of  a  cross,  made  of  a  fragmem  i-f  the  limlfr  i^f  ::-■ 
Tcssci,  J-panifh  onli,  blaclc  and  polislied  as  ehonv,  and  set  in  gnid,  wtii.-U  n :  1 
ever  be  worn  by  me  as  a  niomoriHl,  IKH  liiIv  nr  Ibc  signal  delivefaiice  u.l  Ki.,-. 
lanii  and  licr 
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^  to  see  her  camp  and  people,  which  so  inflamed  the  hearts  of  her  good 
solijects,  as  I  think  the  weakest  person  among  them  is  able  to  match  the 
proodest  Spaniard  that  dares  land  in  England.  But  God  hath  also  fought 
mightily  for  her  majesty,  and  I  trust  they  be  too  much  daunted  to  fol- 
low their  pretended  enterprise."  * 

The  queen  had  given  the  post  of  captain-general  of  the  cavalry  to 
Essex,  an  inexperienced  youth,  not  yet  two-and-twenty,  and,  on  the 
day  of  her  visit  to  the  camp,  treated  him  with  peculiar  marks  of  her 
»ard.    Elizabeth's  iareweli  to  her  army  is  thus  gracefuUy  described  by 

<*  When  Phcebus*  lights  were  in  the  middle  put 
*Twixt  east  and  west,  fast  hasting  to  his  homCi 
Our  soveraigne,  her  sacred,  blissful  queen, 
Was  ready  to  depart  fVom  out  her  camp ; 
Against  whose  coming  every  captain  was 
There  prest  to  show  themselves  in  readiness 
To  do  the  will  of  their  high  generaL 
There  might  you  see  most  brave  and  gallant  men, 
Who  lately  were  beclad  in  Mars  his  clothes, 
In  ranked  then  in  courtlike,  costly  suits, 
Through  whom  did  pass  our  queen,  most  Dido-like^ 
^Whose  stately  heart  doth  so  abound  in  love, 
A  thousand  thanks' it  yields  unto  them  all,) 
To  waterside  to  take  her  royal  barge. 
Amidst  the  way,  which  was  the  outward  ward 
Of  that,  her  cam]),  her  sergeant-major  stood, 
Among  those  squadrons  which  there  then  did  ward. 
Her  eyes  were  set  so  earnestly  to  view, 
As  him  unseen  she  would  not  pass  along ; 
But  calls  him  to  her  rich-built  coach's  side, 
And,  thanking  him,  as  oil  before  she  had, 
Did  will  him  do  this  message  from  her  mouth.'* 

The  message  is  merely  a  brief  repetition  of  her  former  address  to  the 
troops. 

The  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  had  rendered  the  en- 
campment of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliames  so  agreeable  to  the 
gallant  recruits  and  volunteers  who  were  there  assembled,  is  noticed  in 
the  ^Elizabetha  Triumphans,"  and  also  the  storm  of  thunder  and  lights 
ning,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  which  befell  the  same  evening  the 
queen  departed  from  Tilbury.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  skirts  of  one 
of  the  tempests  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  scattered  ships  of  the  Ar- 
mada. James  Aske,  aAer  recording  the  embarkation  of  the  queen  on  the 
Thames,  thus  quaintly  describes  the  tliunder  following  the  royal  salute 
tt  her  departure : — 

**  Where,  once  im-barged,  the  roaring  cannons  were 
Discharged,  both  those  which  were  on  Tilbury  Hill, 
And  also  those  which  at  the  Block  House  were, 
And  there,  even  then,  the  fore  white  mantled  air. 
From  whence  the  sun  shed  forth  his  brightest  beams, 
Did  clothe  itself  witli  dark  and  dusky  hue. 
And  with  thick  clouds-t)arr'd  Phcsbus'  gladsome  streams 
From  lightning,  then,  the  earth  with  glorious  show, 

~"  ^Wriiht 

8* 
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It  poura  Torlh  >how«»  in  peul  and  olten  drop*. 
SigoE  of  llie  grief  for  hc[  dflpariure  thence ; 
AnJ  Terra  now,  her  hifhncts'  foomuol  l«io, 
Refu!«h  qiiilo  ihoee  drops  deiired  betbre, 
To  Rioinen  her  dried  op  and  pnched  pini, 
And  of  beneli,  e'ea  then,  ibe  yieldad  Ibrth 
Oimt  ilaio  of  wateiB  from  her  late  drietl  bewt, 
Now  deepjf  drown'd  for  llii*  ihe  paned  lou 
or  iliis  Lei  sacred  and  leuowiicd  queen.'' ' 


Great  crowds  of  noblemi 
queen,  at  her  lauding,  ai  W 
Palace,  ind,  day  afttp  ■'"'- 
and  toumeys.     Ever 

Appropriate  medal. 
wiih  the  device  of  8  flee 
'•Venitft-idUyfugit" — "I. . 
meni  to  (he  female  soverel^ 
Ilie  Spanish  fleet,  with  ihia  lege 
by  a  woman." 

1  alius 


'emeu  met,  and  welcome!  i* 
id  attended  her  lo  Si,  JamM'' 
;r  with  warlike  exerciaes,  tili; 
a  martial  character. 
JmniemorBtian  of  the  Tirtory, 
full  sail,  vith  ilib  inscription, 
sod  tied."  Olberft,  in  coid^ 
vice  i^lhe  fire-flhips,  ccaiiains 
firmina  faeli" — ''  It  was  done 

B  generally-asserted  fact,  thai  the  idfa  of 
sending  the  fire-ships  into  ihc  Spanish  lieet  originaicd  with  queen  Ehza- 
belh  herself. 

It  has  been  finely  observed,  by  mademoiselle  Keralio,  in  reply  to  ihe 
detracting  spirit  in  which  the  Baron  de  Sainie-Crois  speaks  of  Eliza- 
beth's exultation  in  the  victory,  as  not  owing  to  her,  but  the  elemeiiis : 
"  It  was  not  to  the  elements,  but  to  her  that  the  victory  was  due.  Her 
intrepidity  of  demeanour,  the  confidence  she  showed  in  the  love  of  her 
eubjecia,  her  activity,  her  foresight,  inspired  the  whole  nation  with  aa 
ardour  which  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  She  inflamed  their  imagina- 
tions, by  representing  objects  according  lo  their  wishes.  The  generosiiy 
of  the  English  nation  contributed  its  part  to  the  success.  ElEnghaai 
profited  by  the  faults  of  Medina,  and  the  apathy  of  Parma,  and  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  Spanish  seamen,  in  manosuvring  their  tloating 
castles. 

"■  The  experiment  he  employed  produced  an  efTeci  he  had  scarcelr 
dared  to  promise  himself.  He  pursued  the  remaining  Spanish  ships, 
which  his  valour  had  scattered  in  disorder.  The  elements  did  the  rest, 
it  is  true,  but  then  the  fleet  of  Medina  was  already  vanquished,  and  flying 
before  that  of  Howard." 

Very  fully  did  the  people  of  England  appreciate  the  merits  of  ihfir 
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re  hundred  lines  of  bail.os  have  befn  wa.led  through,  r; 
,e  ^oke  of  adding  Ihe  iniecr^iing  liitle  fncls  thai  nee  there  chronicled,  nkM  '.>' 
e  teller!  of  Lcicesler  and  Baicliffc,  to  the  brief  nnrrative  general  hi^wn-  h'i 
ven  of  Elizabeth's  vbil  to  her  enmp.  As  a  contemporary  document,  Ihe  ■£:;■ 
ihciba  Triumphans"  is  valuable  for  co^iume  and  minor  incidents:  but  it,-  far* 
mimoilitj' consists  in  viiupetation  BEain?t  the  popes  br  whom  Elizab.^ih  nj! 
-en  anathcmaiiMd ;  and  he  fairly  oul-curses  tliem  afl,  besides  tran.-A.tniic.i 
horned  beasts.  It  affords^  however,  a  sarnple  of  tlie  popubir 
ityle  pf  poetry  of  ilial  epoch. 
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toTereign  od  this  occasion,  and  by  them  she  was  all  but  deified  in  the 
driirium  of  their  national  pride  and  loyalty. 

Mention  is  made  by  Stowe,  of  a  foolish  little  tailor  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, who,  about  that  time,  sufiered  his  imaffination  to  be  so  much  in- 
flamed, by  dwelling  on  the  perfections  of  his  uege  lady,  ^  that  he  whined 
himself  to  death  for  love  of  her."  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  one  of  the 
wits  of  the  cpurt,  alluded  to  this  ridiculous  circumstance,  in  the  follow- 
ing impromptu,  which  is  merely  quoted  as  a  confirmatioii  of  the  tale : 

"  I  would  not,  willingly, 
Be  pointed  at  in  every  company, 
Am  was  the  little  tailor  that  to  death 
Was  hot  in  love  with  Queen  Elizabeth." 

The  king  of  Scotland  not  only  remained  true  to  the  interests  of  his 
fiiture  realm  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  but  he  cele- 
biatfid  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  a  sonnet,  which  possesses  some 
poetic  merit,  and  as  the  production  of  a  royal  muse  is  highly  curious ; 
bet  he  carefully  abstains  from  complimenting  queen  Elizabeth : 

''The  nations  banded  'gainst  the  Lord  of  Might, 
Prepared  a  force  and  set  them  in  the  way ; 
Mars  dressed  himself  in  such  an  awful  plight, 
The  like  thereof  was  never  seen,  they  say : 
They  forward  came  in  such  a  strange  array-— 
Both  sea  and  land  beset  us  everywhere, 
Their  brags  did  threat  our  ruin  and  decay ; 
What  came  thereof,  the  issue  did  declare : 
The  winds  began  to  toss  them  here  and  there ; 
The  seas  began  in  foaming  waves  to  swell ; 
The  number  that  escaped,  it  fell  them  fair; 
The  rest  were  swailow'd  up  in  gulph  of  Hell. 
But  how  were  all  these  things  so  strangely  done? 
God  looked  at  them  from  out  his  heavenly  throne."  * 

Elizabeth  bestowed  a  pension  on  her  brave  kinsman,  the  lord-admiral 
Howard,  and  provided  for  all  the  wounded  seamen.  She  told  Howard 
^  that  she  considered  him  and  his  officers  as  persons  born  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  country."  The  other  commanders  and  captains  she 
always  recognised  whenever  she  saw  tliem,  graciously  saluting  them  by 
thdr  names.  Her  young  kinsman,  Essex,  she  made  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter. Her  great  reward  was,  however,  reserved  for  Leicester,  and  for 
him  she  created  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland — 
in  office  that  would  have  invested  him  with  greater  power  than  any 
•overeign  of  this  country  had  ever  ventured  to  bestow  on  a  subject — so 
ttrangely  had  he  regained  his  influence  over  her  mind  since  his  return 
from  the  Netherlands.  The  patent  for  this  unprecedented  dignity  was 
Bade  out,  and  only  awaited  the  royal  signature,  when  the  earnest 
remonstFances  of  Burleigh  and  Hatton  deterred  her  mijesty  from  com- 
mittiDg  so  great  an  error.  Leicester  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  forego  the  promised  preferment  without  an  angry  alterca- 
tion with  his  sovereign ;  for  it  is  stated  that  she  became  so  incensed 
with  him  that  she  declined  all  reconciliation,  and  brought  him  into  a 

>  Milles'  Catalogue  of  Honour,  239. 
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despondency  which  ended  in  his  dpaih.'  He  quilted  the  conrl  in 
gusi,  and  being  aeized  with  »  burning  fever,  probably  one  of  ibe  OF' 
tumnal  endemics,  caught  in  the  E^isex  sall-marshes,  while  disbnodaf 
the  army  al  Tilbar>-,  be  died  on  the  fourth  of  September,  at  Cornbny 
park,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  his  way  lo  Kenilworth.' 

Others  have  asserted  that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  cop  of  pMMi 
whicji  he  had  prepared  for  hb  countess,  of  wliom  he  had  become  faa- 
lirly  jealous ;  but  my  lady  Lettice,  having  by  aome  means  BcqaUDled 
herself  with  his  intention,  i     '    '  rtuniiy  of  exchanging  hi»  aw- 

djcine,  during  a  violent  fit  c  for  the  deadly  draught  he  had 

drugg^ed  for  her.     She  neil  queny,  air  Christopher  BloutO, 

the  object  i  '  lousy.' 

Leicester  '"  ine  person,  but  he  had  grown 

corpulent  anu  nu.  et  years  of  his  life.     He  «■■ 

fifty-five  years  of  ai  leMh.    His  will  w  ayeffani. 

ous  document,  eape  it  which  legudfl  qneen  BB» 

heih: 

"And  firnr,rnll,b"rnie  arul  nlxive  sll  reiFun-,  it  i-  my  dtity  to  rfrnfml-i  -? 

■dvaiiciiig  me  to  many  honours,  as  in  maintaining  me  many  ways,  by  hei  pir-f- 
ness  nnci  liberality;  anil  as  my  best  recompence  lo  her  most  eicellent  mijein' 
can  be,  from  so  mean  a  man,  chiefly  in  prayer  to  God,  so,  whilst  Iheie  was  av'r 
brcaih  in  my  body.  1  never  failed  it,  even  as  for  mine  own  »)ul.  And  as  h  vu 
my  gieatesl  joy  in  my  lifetime  lo  ecive  herlo  hetconteniation,  so  ii  is  not  imnd- 
come  to  me,  being  the  will  of  God,  to  die,  and  end  this  life  in  her  serTice.    And 

ncjs,  yel  will  I  presume  lo  present  unto  her  a  token  of  an  bumble  and  faiiLi'u! 
Iienrt.  as  the  least  that  ever  1  can  cenil  her,  and  witb  ibis  pmyer  withal,  that  it 
may  please  the  Almighty  God,  not  only  to  make  her  the  oldest  prince  tiial  erer 
rei^nied  over  En|jlan<l.  but  to  make  her  ilie  goilliesl,  the  tvim^tl.  and  the  worihii-ii 
in  his  sight,  that  he  over  gave  over  any  nation,  tliat  she  may  indeed  be  a  biefW 
mother  and  nurse  to  this  people  and  chureb  of  England,  which  the  Almighty 
God  grant,  for  Christ's  sake.  The  token  I  do  be<|ucaih  unto  her  majesty,  ii  the 
jewel  with  three  fair  emeralds,  with  a  fair  large  table  dinmond  in  the  tniiiii. 
wiiboui  a  foil,  and  set  about  with  many  diamonds,  without  foil,  and  a  rope  of 


pearl  an 

jewel  was 

purposed  f 

r  her  majesty, 

omingloKa^ 

Bted,  but 

thus 

ed,  which  I  do 
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d  to  some 
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I  shall  her 
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over 

eers  for  h 

r  majesty.'" 
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this 
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others. 
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"ter's  perseculi 

n  of  Sir  Bi 
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V  inviting  Sir  R 

fhard  lo  di 

ner  witb  h™. 

But  he  d 

kof 

nothing  bu 

I  what  he  saw 

the  earl  of  Leicester  ti-« 

teinemb< 

ring  Sir  Kirkolai  T/irogmorto 

a,  aho  tco)  taid 

dbyafif,,^,* 

'Tbe  probate  of  this  will  bears  dale  Cth  Sept.,  lOSS.  It  is  ] 
m  the  Sydney  Papers.  Ho  there  styles  liis  ton  by  his  forsake 
Douglas  Slielficld,  ■■my  Vmse  wm,  Bjibeii Dudley."  This,  his  on 
■JStuned  a  loftier  title  than  LeVcetoiei,  ca.\\wil^iniwM. '**  iisj 
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The  dying  &vourite  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  be- 
queathing this  costly  legacy  to  his  royal  mistress,  together  with  the 
elaborate  preamble  of  honeyed  words  that  introduced  this  bequest ;  for 
though  she  received  the  unexpected  tidings  of  his  death  with  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  tears,  her  avarice  got  the  better  of  her  love,  and  she 
ordered,  in  the  same  hour,  her  distringas  to  be  placed  on  his  personal 
efleets,  and  had  them  sold  by  public  auction,  to  liquidate  certain  sums 
in  which  he  was  indebted  to  her  exchequer — a  proceeding  which  says 
little  for  her  sensibility  or  delicacy. 

A  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  gifts  which  Leicester  was  accus- 
tomed to  present  to  his  royal  mistress  at  new-year's  tide,  may  possibly 
be  interesting  to  the  fiiir  readers  of  the  ^^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land.'' His  name  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
courtiers,  male  and  female,  who  thus  sought  to  propitiate  her  &vour. 
In  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  reign,  he  gave^ 

**  An  armlet,  or  shackle  of  gold,  all  over  fairly  garnished  with  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, having  within,  in  the  ciasp,  a  watch,  and  outride,  a  fair  lozenge  diamond, 
without  a  foil,  from  which  depended  a  round  jewel,  fully  garnished  with  diap 
monds  and  a  pendent  pearl,  weighing  upwards  of  sixteen  ounces.  This  was 
inclosed  in  a  case  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  Venice  gold,  and  lined 
with  green  velvet"' 

The  next  year,  he  gave  her  a  rich  carcanet  or  collar  of  gold,  enriched 
with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  His  new-year's  glA  in  the  year 
1574  savours  more  of  a  love- token,  being — 

*<  A  fan  of  white  feathers,  set  in  a  handle  of  gold,  garnished,  on  one  side,  with 
two  very  fair  emeralds,  and  fully  garnished  with  diamonds  and  rubies;  the 
other  side  garnished  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  and  on  each  side  a  white  bear, 
(his  cognizance,)  and  two  pearls  hanging,  a  lion  ramping,  with  a  white  muzzled 
bear  at  his  foot." 

The  ragged  staves,  his  badge,  are  audaciously  introduced  with  true- 
love  knots  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  in  a  very  rich  and  fantastic  head- 
(Iiess,  which  he  presented  to  his  royal  mistress  in  the  twenty-second 
fear  of  her  reign,  together  with  thirty-six  small  buttons  of  gold,  with 
ragged  staves  and  true-love  knots.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of 
female  royalty,  that  Elizabeth  never  degraded  herself  by  using  these 
jewels,  since  the  ragged  staves  were  worn  by  his  vassals,  retainers,  and 
lerving-men  as  the  livery-badge  of  the  aspiring,  but  parverme  house  of 
Dudley,  in  imitation  of  the  princely  line  of  Beauchamp. 

In  the  list  of  Elizabeth's  jewels,  published  by  sir  H.  Ellis,  we  also 
observe,  ^  a  little  bottle  of  amber,  with  a  gold  foot,  and  on  the  top 
thereof  a  bear  with  a  ragged  staff." 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Leicester  gives — 

<*  A  chain  of  gold,  made  like  a  pair  of  beads,  containing  eight  long  pieces, 
garnished  with  small  diamonds,  and  fourscore  and  one  smaller  pieces,  fully  gar 
ttished  with  like  diamonds,  and  hanging  thereat  a  round  clock,  fully  garnished 
vith  diamonds,  and  an  appendage  of  diamonds  hanging  thereat." 

A  more  splendid  device  for  a  lady's  watch  and  chain  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined ;  but  the  watch  or  round  clock,  as  it  is  there  styled, 

>  Sloane  MS.,  No.  814,  British  Moseum. 
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mitEt  hftve  been  of  considerable  size.  This  waa  the  third  or 
jcwrl,  with  a  watch,  presemed  bv  Leicester  to  the  queen.  One  i 
was  in  a  ^een  ennmel  caw,  to  imitate  an  apple. 

A  series  of  public  thajiksgivings  took  place  in  the  ciiy  of  hat 
celehrate  the  late  iialional  deliverance;  bat  it  was  not  till  the  : 
fourth  of  November  that  her  majesty  went  in  state  to  St.  Paut'a 
purpose.  She  was  attended  on  that  occasion,  by  her  pmy* 
bishops,  judges,  and  nobles;  the  French  ambaseador,  and  aaa 
honourable  persnns-  »'l  nn  horsf  back.  She  was  herself  seated  i 
a  triumphal  car,  a  canopj*  over  it,  supported 

pillars.    The  ca.'  arm  of  an  imperial  crown, 

of  the  throne  wi  whereon  stood  a  lion  and  a 

■npporters  of  th  I.'     This  chariot  throne  wa* 

by  two  milk-whi  by  the  pensioners  and  state  ft 

Next  to  the  roj'i  ler  roajesiy's  horse  of  estate 

eaparisoned,  rod  at  new  master  of  tba  hone* 

Devereux,  earl  i  pared  to  hare  succeeded  his  o 

slepfaiher.  the  earl  oi  Leicester,  not  only  in  that  office  but  in  tl 
of  chief  favourite.  After  him,  came  a  goodly  train  of  ladies  of  1 
and  on  each  side  of  ihem  the  guard  on  foot,  in  their  rich  coai 
halberds  in  their  hands. 

When  the  queen  reached  Temple  Bar,  Edward  Schets  Cotri 
officer  of  her  privy-eh amber,  presented  her  majesty  a  jewel,  cor 
a  crapon.  or  loadstone,  set  in  gold,  which  she  graciously  acceptii 
"  It  was  ihe  first  gift  she  had  received  that  dav," — an  observation, 
considering  Elizabeth's  constitutional  thirst  for  prescnL",  had  in 
bably,  a  covert  lone  of  reproach.  She  pot  nothing  more  that  dai 
ever,  except  a  book  intituled  "The  Light  of  Britain."  a  complir 
effusion  to  her  honour  and  glory,  prcsejiied  to  her  by  Henry  1 
Litescarie,  genlleman,  the  author  thereof 

Over  tiie  gate  of  Temple  Bar,  «ere  placed  the  cltj-  waits,  to  sal 
majesty  with  music.  At  the  said  bar.  the  lord-mayor  and  his  bi 
the  aldermen  in  scarlet,  received  and  welcomed  their  sovereign 
city  and  chamber;  and  after  going  through  the  u^ual  cctemonis 
the  city  keys  and  sword,  delivered  the  sceptre  into  her  hand,  whit 
certain  speeches  she  re-delivered  to  him,  and  he,  taking  horse,  h 
same  before  her  to  St.  Paul's.  The  streets,  through  which  her  i 
passed,  were  hung  with  blue  cloth  ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  wa' 
Ihe  Temple  to  St.  Paul's,  were  marshalled  the  city  companies  wil 
bantiers ;  on  the  other,  stood  the  lawyers  and  geuilemen  of  the  i 

"Mark  the  courtiers!"  said  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  present  9 
brethren  of  the  black  robe,  "those  who  bow  first  to  the  citizens 
debt;  those  who  bow  first  to  us  are  at  law."  But  how  those  u 
wigliis  bowed  who  were  both  at  law  and  in  debt,  the  English  sa 
not  describe.'     It  was,  however,  a  day  on  which  private  trouble? 

'  Nichols'  Progresses,  vol.  iii.,  from  a  conieinporttry  iracl. 
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for  the  most  pert,  fonfotten,  in  the  general  gush  of  national  joy  and  na 
tional  pride,  which  glowed  in  every  English  heart 

The  queen  dismounted  from  (^er  chariot-throne  at  the  great  west  door 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  where  she 
was  reeeiTed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  other 
of  the  clergy,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  fifty,  all  in  rich  copes,'  the 
gorgeous  vestments  of  the  church  of  Rome  being  still  used  on  great 
festival  occasions. 

On  entering  the  church,  Elizabeth  knelt  down  and  made  her  hearty 
pftyers  to  Qod,  which  prayers  being  finished,  she  was,  under  a  rich 
eanopy,  brought  through  the  long  west  aisle,  to  her  traverse  in  the  choir, 
the  clergy  singing  the  litany,  which  being  ended,  she  was  brought  to  a 
doMt  iwule  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  towards 
die  pulfnt  cross,  where  she  heard  a  sermon  made  by  Dr.  Pierce,  bishop 
of  Salisbury.  The  text  of  this  sermon  is  said  to  have  been  from  the 
appropriate  words,  ^  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  winds,  and  they  were 
scattered."  The  banners  and  other  trophies  from  the  conquered  Armada 
were  hung  up  in  the  church.  After  the  service  was  concluded,  her  ma* 
jesty  returned  through  the  church  to  the  bishop  of  London's  palace, 
where  she  dined,  and  returned  in  the  same  order  as  before,  but  with 
great  light  of  torches. 

The  last  of  the  Mercuries,  relating  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  bears  the 
date  of  this  memorable  day,  and  under  the  head  of  London,  it  details  the 
rojral  visit  to  the  city,  and  the  public  thanksgiving  for  the  glorious  suc- 
cess of  the  English  fleet  One  of  Burleigh's  new  year's  gifts  to  queen 
Bizabeth,  on  the  first  of  the  next  January,  bore  reference  to  the  victory. 
being  a  plate  of  gold,  graven  on  one  side  with  astronomical  designs,  and 
on  the  other  with  a  ship  called  the  Triumph.  This  gift  was  in  a  case 
of  murrey  velvet,  embroidered  with  a  ship,  and  had  strings  and  tassels 
of  Venice  gold,  silver,  and  silk. 

Cups  and  porringers,  of  white  porcelain,  ornamented  with  gold,  are 
among  the  gifts  to  Elizabeth  this  year,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nobility  and  all  the  bishops  made  their  ofi^rings  in  money,  out  of  con- 
aderation,  doubtless,  of  the  impoverished  sUite  of  the  exchequer.  Bi- 
diop  Goodman  gives  the  following  description,  of  Elizabeth's  deport- 
nent,  a  few  weeks  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada : — 

**  I  did  then  live  in  the  Strand,  near  St.  Clement's  church,'  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  report,  (it  was  then  December,  about  fiye^  and  very 
dark,)  that  the  queen  was  gone  to  council,  and  I  was  told, '  If  you  will 
lee  Uie  queen,  you  must  come  quickly.'  Then  we  all  ran,  when  the 
eoart  gates  were  set  open,  and  no  man  hindered  us  from  coming  in; 
there  we  staid  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  yard  was  full,  there  being  a 
great  number  of  torches,  when  the  queen  came  out  in  great  state.    Then 

we  cried — 
^  ^  God  save  your  majesty  P 


•  Nichols'  Progresses. 

*Tai8  scene  probably  took  place  at  Somerset  House.    Bishop  Goodman*s  Court 
of  James,  voL  i.,  p.  163. 
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"  And  ihe  qneen  lurned  [o  us,  and  said, '  God  bless  yon  all.  ntr  pN 
people  " 

"  Then  we  cried  again,  *  God  Mve  your  ntsjeEty !'  And  ihe  qopi 
aaid  agaia  to  us, '  Ye  may  well  have  a  greater  prince,  but  ye  ehaU  ne* 
have  a  more  loving  prince.'  And  so  the  ijueea  and  the  crowd  ibd 
looking  upon  one  another  awbtle,  ber  majesty  departed.  Thi«  vnoad 
such  an  impression  upon  us,  for  shows  and  pageants  are  best  mch  I 
torch-light,  that  all  the  way  long  we  did  nothing  but  talk  of  what  i 
admirable  queen  she  was,  and  bow  we  would  all  adrenture  onr  Urea 


No^ 


thii- 


ivhen  she  had  n 

0  the  crowd  and  multitude  la  i 

1  on  10  argue,  from  facta,  that  i 
hI  ronspiraries  against  tiie  life  < 
j-icks  of  the  ministers,  and  ll 
really  deemed  that  she  was  m 


nstom  of 


lemaining  a 


>Ted  to  t 


■J  service. 

how  easily  they  might 
her  raisctuef."  Biaho 
numerous  persons  sac 
Elizabeth,  were  viciic 
neither  the  queen  nor 
in  any  danger. 

About  this  era,  she  i 
plnce  till  her  coronaliv.,  . 
metropolis,  going,  bv  «at 
Charles  Howard,  lord  adm 
night,  from  Chelsea  to  Whitehall,  the  road  being  lined  with  people 
behold  her  entry,  and  ilie  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  coming,  in  thi 
slate  dresses,  to  meet  her  by  loroh-liglit. 

Elizabeth  occasionally  made  Chelsea  palace  her  resting-place,  on  t 
way  from  Richmond  lo  London.' 

She  frequently  spent  the  winter  in  London,  and,  according  to  i 
witness  of  a  contemporary,  who  has  written  much  in  her  praise,  led  . 
idle  life.  Before  day,  every  morning,  she  transacted  business  with  1; 
secretaries  of  state  and  masters  of  requests.  She  caused  the  ordera 
council,  proclamations,  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  public  atlsirs, 
be  read,  and  gave  such  orders  as  she  thought  fii  on  each,  which  wi 
set  down  in  short  notes,  either  by  herself  or  her  secretaries.  If  she  n 
with  anything  perplexing,  she  sent  for  hei  most  sagacious  councilia 
and  debated  the  matter  with  ihcm,  carefully  weighing  the  arguments* 
each  side,  till  she  was  able  to  come  lo  a  correct  decision.  When  we 
Tied  with  her  morning  work,  she  would  lake  a  walk  in  her  garden,  if  tl 
sun  shone,  but  if  the  weather  were  wet  or  tvindy.  she  paced  her  loi 
galleries,  in  company  with  some  of  the  most  learned  gentlemen  of  b 
court,  with  whom  she  was  woni  to  discuss  inielleclual  topics.  The 
was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  she  did  not  devote  some   portion  of  b< 

'  M  Uie  end  of  the  Dukes  Walt,  Chelsen,  im?  an  ngpd  elm,  c.nllci  ihe  r.uen 
tree,  so  named  iVom  ibe  accident  of  a  violent  rliower  of  tain  fonilng  on  vL. 
queen  EUzaticili  was  walking  with  lord  Burlt'igli,  wlien  die  loctt;  tlielier  aai' 
this  lartfe  elm.  After  the  rain  was  over,  she  said.  "Lei  iliis  l<  called  ili?  qiws 
tree."      It  u-a<  nieulioned  by  ihit  name  in  ilie  parish  booiis  of  Chel^a.  in  l^ 

the  parish.  A  ginanlic  mulberry  tree  is  slil)  shown  in  Mr.  Drnres  paidfn. 
Chelsea,  as  iiueen  Rlizabclb's  tree,  from  Die  tradition.  IhnT  it  wot  ;;hiiird  I 
her  hand.  Lord  Cheyne's  extract  rtom  Chelsea  parisli  book;,  quoted  in  Finl 
ner'i  Cbelsea. 
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tHDe  to  reading  history,  or  some  other  important  study.  She  would 
comnionly  have  some  learned  man  with  her,  or  at  hand,  to  assist  her, 
whose  labour  and  talents  she  would  well  reward.* 

Thus  she  spent  her  winter.  In  summer-time,  when  she^was  hungry, 
•he  would  eat  something  that  was  light  of  digestion,  with  the  windows 
open,  to  admit  the  gentle  breezes  from  the  gardens,  or  pleasant  hills. 
Sometimes  she  would  do  this  alone,  but  oflener  with  the  favoured  few, 
whose  company  she  preferred.  She  ate  very  little,  and  in  her  declining 
life,  became  still  more  abstemious.  She  seldom  drank  anything  but 
common  beer,  fearing  the  use  of  wine^  lest  it  should  cloud  her  Acuities. 
She  strictly  observed  all  the  fast  days,  and  then  allowed  no  meat  to  be 
served  up.  When  she  dined  in  public,  she  ordered  her  table  to  be 
served  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  the  side  tables  to  be  adome<l 
with  costly  plate,  taking  great  pride  in  displaying  her  treasures,  espe- 
cially when  she  entertained  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Her  nobles  then 
waited  upon  her  very  reverentially.  The  cupbearer  never  presented  the 
cap  without  much  ceremony,  always  kneeling  when  he  gave  or  took  it ; 
bat  this  was  by  no  means  remarkable,  as  she  was  always  served  on  the 
knee.     Songs  and  music  were  heard  during  the  banquet.' 

If  she  dined  in  private,  she  generally  in  summer  reposed  herself  for  a 
short  time  on  an  Indian  couch,  curiously  and  richly  covered ;  but,  in 
the  winter,  she  omitted  her  noon  sleep.  At  supper,  she  would  relax 
herself  with  her  friends  and  attendants,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them 
into  merry  and  pleasant  discourse.  After  supper,  she  would  sometimes 
listen  to  a  song,  or  a  lesson  or  two  played  on  the  lute.  She  would  then 
admit  Tarleton,  a  famous  comedian,  and  other  persons  of  the  kind,  to 
divert  her  with  stories  of  the  town,  and  any  droll  occurrences  that  befel ; 
hot  would  express  her  displeasure,  if  any  uncourteous  personality  were 
used  towards  any  one  present,  or  the  bounds  of  modesty  transgressed. 
Tarleton,  however,  either  from  the  natural  presumption  of  his  character, 
or  suborned  by  Burleigh,  took  the  liberty  of  aiming  his  sarcastic  shafls 
at  two  of  the  men  most  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  royalty.  First, 
he,  as  before  related,  glanced  at  Raleigh's  influence  with  the  queen,  and 
theo  unawed  by  her  majesty's  frown,  he  went  on  to  reflect  on  the  over- 
great  power  and  riches  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,. which  was  received  with 
•och  unbounded  applause  by  all  present,  that  Elizabeth  affected  to  hear 
it  with  unconcern,  but  was  inwardly  so  deeply  oflfended,  that  she  for- 
bade Tarleton  and  the  rest  of  her  jesters  from  coming  near  her  table  any 


Elizabeth  had  had  a  previous  warning  of  the  folly  of  soverei|^s,  in 
•Howing  persons  of  more  wit  than  manners,  the  opportunity  ot  exer- 
cisiDg  their  sharp  weapons  against  royalty.  One  of  her  jesters,  named 
Ptee,  having  transgressed  once  or  twice  in  that  way,  she  had  forbidden 
liiiD  her  presence.  One  of  his  patrons,  however,  undertook  to  make  his 
peace  with  her  majesty,  and  promised  in  his  name,  that  he  would  con- 
duct himself  with  more  discretion  if  he  were  permitted  to  resume  his 
office  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  on  which  the  queen  allowed  him 

*  Bobnn'i  Character  of  QueeD  Elizabeth.  *  Ibid.  ^\MA. 
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she  esehumed,  *^  Come  eo, 


I,  and  seldom  eoold 
rclesiasticfti,  on  i 
1  lord  Bsron,  -  iwult 
lious  of  any  candiiliu 
mien  and  appCRraiict-.  Upoa 
e, '  Bacon,  how  am  the  m^i^ 
sdetpiaedf  " 
'  she  observed,  rme  dav,  ifter 


to  be  brought  in.     As  soon  as  she  nw  I 
Pace,  now  we  shall  hear  of  mtr  faulis !" 

"What  is  ihe  use  of  speaking  of  what  all  ihe  lown  is  talking^ 
growled  ihe  incorrigible  cynic' 

F.lizabeih  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  jeats  heraeir.    Ereiy  one  !■ 
fnmiliar  with  the  imprompfii  conplot  she  made  on  the  DUnee  <tf  fMT 
nights  of  the  county  of  Nottinghamshire: 

■■GerTBis  ihe  gecl1«,  Blanliope  the  ilout, 
Harkhain  >h-  ti«.  ■  ■"<!  Sutlon  Iho  louf 

She  detested,  as  omir 
be  induced  lo  bestow  ai 
mEaii-iooVing,  ugly  tm. 
sedulous  inquiries  regar 
for  preferment;  and,  3ie^ 
one  of  these  occasions,  sh 
trate  maintain  his  authortl; 

"■  My  lord  Bacon's  soul 
coiileniplating-  the  nmple  iin.nv  <n  ricr  itini-Kci'iier.  Mirj  alwavf^  t.irl'jif 
her  gouiy  premier  to  rise  or  stand  in  lier  presence,  when  she  saw  he 
was  siiflering  from  his  malady,  with  this  facetious  remark  ;  "  JIv  lonl. 
we  make  use  of  you,  not  for  your  bad  legs,  bul  your  good  head.'"' 

At  ihc  sales  of  crown  properly,  the  rjueen  used  lo  say,  "her  commif- 
Btoners  behaved  lo  her  as  strawberry  venders  to  (heir  customers,  who 
laid  Iwo  or  three  greal  slrawbErries  al  the  mouth  of  ihe  pollle.  and  all 
the  rest  were  liiile  ones,  so  they  gave  her  two  or  three  good  prices  at 
ihe  first,  and  the  rest  felched  nothing."^ 

This  greal  queen  was  very  fond  of  singing-birds,  apes,  and  liiile  dogs: 
bill  her  better  taste  and  feeling  niaiiilesled  ilself  in  her  love  for  chdiiren. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  she  was  wont  lo 
divert  her  cares  and  anxious  forebodings,  by  lalliinff  with  the  warder'; 
little  ones,  whose  affections  she  certainly  wholly  captivated,  at  ihai  limt, 
by  her  endearing  behaviour;  and  when  age  brought  with  it  the  paiiiiul 
conviction  of  the  deeeilfuluess  of  court  llalterers.  her  sick  hcarl  wa* 
soothed  by  the  arlless  pialtle  of  gudcSess  infancy,  and  she  exhil'iifi! 
almost  maternal  tenderness,  when  she  was  brought  into  persona]  conuri 
with  the  children  of  her  nobles.  "Tou  would  scarcely  believe  we." 
writes  one  of  the  Shrewsbury  retainers  lo  his  lord,  when  dtscribini  iHn 
demeanour  of  her  majesty  al  a  reeeni  fEie.  "  If  I  were  to  write  how  muri! 
her  majesty  did  make  of'lhe  Ihlle  lady,  your  daughter,  wiih  often  kiss- 
ills:  (which  her  majesty  seldom  useih  to  any\  and  then  ainendiiiE  ha 
dressing  with  pins,  and  still  carrying  her  in  her  own  barje,  and  so  hcme- 
ward  from  the  running.  Her  majesty  said  (and  true  it  is)  she  was  ifiv 
like  the  lady,  her  grandmother." ' 

In  miunents,  when  her  mind  required  relaxation  of  a  graver  cha™^ 
ler,  Ehzubeih  displayed  her  sound  judgment  in  the  pleasure  she  i.Kit  iQ 
the  conversalion  of  learned  travellers,  with  whom  she  would  talk  pub- 

'  fine-on.  '  Lloyd.  Slale  Worlhlei 

•BBCOn's  ApophUiejmi.  '  Lodge,  vol.  ii. 
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licly,  and  ask  them  many  questions  concerning  the  goveroment,  cus* 
toms,  and  discipline  used  abroad.  Sometimes  she  recreated  herself  with 
a  game  of  chess,  dancing,  or  singing.  Occasionally  she  played  at  cards 
and  tables,  and  if  she  won,  she  would  be  sure  to  demand  the  money. 
When  she  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  she  was  attended  by  the  married 
ladies  of  her  household,  among  whom  are  particularly  mentioned  the 
marchioness  of  Winchester,  the  countess  of  Warwick,  and  lady  Scroop. 
The  entree  of  this  apartment  was  chiefly,  we  are  told,  confined  to  Lei- 
cester, Hatton,  Essex,  the  lord-admiral,  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  When 
she  found  herself  sleepy,  she  would  dismiss  those,  who  were  there,  with 
much  kindness  and  gravity,  and  so  betake  herself  to  rest  Some  lady 
of  good  quality,  who  enjoyed  her  confidence,  always  lying  in  the  same 
chamber,  and  besides  her  guards,  who  were  constantly  on  duty,  there 
wu  always  a  gentleman  of  good  quality,  and  some  others  up  in  the  next 
chamber,  who  were  to  wake  her  in  case  anything  extraordinary  hap* 
pened.' 

^  She  was  subject,"  says  her  warm  panegyrist,  Bohun,  ^  to  be  vehe- 
meolly  transported  with  anger ;  and  when  she  was  so,  she  would  show 
it  by  her  voice,  her  countenance,  and  her  hand.  She  would  chide  her 
^miliar  servants  so  loud,  that  they  who  stood  afar  off  might  sometimes 
hear  her  voice.  And  it  was  reported,  that  for  small  offences,  she  would 
strike  her  maids  of  honour  with  her  hand."  This  report  is  confirmed 
by  the  witness  of  her  godson,  Harrington,  and  many  other  contempora- 
lies,  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  being  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
virgin  court 

Jt  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  stormy  explosions  of  temper, 
to  which  queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  gave  way,  were  confined  to  the 
recesses  of  her  palace.  They  were  indulged  without  restraint  in  the 
bed<hamber,  they  shook  the  council-room,  and  they  were  sometimes 
witnessed  in  the  presence-chamber,  but  they  never  were  seen  or  heard 
heyond  those  walls.  Her  ladies  complained  that  they  had  felt  the  weight 
of  the  royal  arm ;  foreign  ambassadors,  as  well  as  her  own  courtiers, 
have  reported  her  fierce  rejoinders,  her  startling  oaths ;  but  to  her  peo- 
ple, she  was  all  sunshine  and  good  humour.  Her  strength,  her  wealth, 
her  greatness,  were  centred  in  their  affection ;  and  she  was  too  wise  to 
incur,  by  any  impatient  gesture,  or  haughty  expression,  the  risk  of  alien- 
ating the  love  with  which  they  regarded  her. 

in  her  progresses,  she  was  always  most  easy  of  approach ;  private 
persons,  and  magistrates,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  joyfully,  and 
without  any  fear,  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  see  her.  Her  ears  were  then 
open  to  the  complaints  of  the  afflicted,  and  of  those  who  had  been  in 
any  way  injured.  She  would  not  suffer  the  meanest  of  her  people  to 
be  shut  out  from  the  places  where  she  resided,  but  the  greatest  and  the 
kast  appeared  equal  in  her  sight  She  took  with  her  own  hand^  and 
Rid  with  the  greatest  goodness,  the  petitions  of  the  meanest  rustics, 
and  disdained  not  to  speak  kindly  to  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  she 
would  take  a  particular  care  of  their  afiiurs.' 

>Bohnn.  'Ibid. 
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She  never  appeared  tired,  nor  oat  of  temper,  nor  annoyed  »t  the  niiMt 
unseasonable  or  uncourtly  approach,  nor  was  she  offended  willi  the  BWrt 
tmputlent  and  jmporiunaie  petitioner.  There  was  no  disturbance  to  b« 
seeii  Ml  her  countenance,  no  reproaches  nor  reproofs  escaped  her,  aca 
was  t)iere  anything  in  the  whole  course  of  lier  reign,  not  eveo  the  ^o- 
rious  success  of  her  navy  against  the  boasted  armament  of  Spain,  ihii 
m'lrc  won  the  beeris  of  her  people  than  her  condescension  and  tkciliiy 
of  Bcce?8,  and  ihe  gracious  manner  in  which  she  demeaned  henelf 
towards  dl  who  came  to  off     "'  '     ght  homage  of  their  lofe  and 

loyally. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  sblr  ilion,  with  deserved  ptaiee,  ta 

one  instance  of  true  magna  :  part  of  queen  Etinbetb,  al- 

though it  appears  to  rest  on  of  a  popular  historical  tiadi- 

tioii.     Among  the  allendanii  len  of  Scoia  was  a  Scoichwo- 

man,  named  Mai^rei  Lamb  inband  had  also  been  in  tlia 

service  of  thai  unfortunate  i  m  he  was  eo  gnaHy  aMthet, 

that  his  death  was  aiiribuieti  ii.  .ive  erief  for  the  tragic  late  of 

his  royal  mistress.  Margaret,  on  mis  bereavement,  look  the  desperate 
resolution  of  revenging  the  deaih  of  both  on  queen  Elizabeth.  For  ihis 
purpose  she  put  on  male  apparel,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  Anihony 
Sparke,  proceeded  to  the  English  court,  carrj'ing  a  brace  of  loaded  pis- 
tols concealed  about  her,  at  all  times,  intending  to  shoot  queen  Elizabelh 
with  one,  and  to  evade  punishment  by  destroying  herself  with  the  oiher. 
One  day,  when  her  majesty  was  walking  in  the  garden,  Margaret  endea- 
voured to  force  her  way  through  the  crowd,  to  approach  close  enouoh 
to  the  royal  person  to  perpetrate  her  design,  but,  in  her  agitation,  she 
dropped  one  of  the  pistols.  This  being  observed  by  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  she  was  instantly  seized,  but  when  they  were  about  to  htirry 
her  away  to  prison,  Elizabeth,  not  suspecting  the  sex  of  the  intended 
assassin,  said  '-  she  would  examine  the  prisoner  herself." 

When  Margaret  was  brought  before  her,  she  asked  her  name  and  cnun- 
IrA-,  and  what  had  incited  her  to  such  a  crime.  Mai^rei,  undauniediy. 
acknowledged  who  she  was.  and  what  she  had  intended.  The  queen 
heard  her  with  unruffled  calmness,  and  granted  her  a  full  and  uncondi- 
lional  pardon.  The  president  of  the  council  protested  that  so  daring  an 
offender  ought  to  be  punished,  whereupon,  Margaret,  with  the  charadei- 
istic  caution  of  her  country,  implored  her  majesty  to  extend  her  jopJ- 
ness  one  degree  further,  by  granting  her  a  safe-conduct,  with  pernii?sic>n 
to  retire  to  France,  and  this  request  was  graciously  complied  with  bv 
the  queen,'  who,  in  this  instance,  chose  to  obey  the  impulse  of  her  oirn 
feelings  rather  than  the  stern  promptings  of  her  minister. 

It  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  Elizabeth  stained  the  glorious  year  ci 
the  Armada  with  a  series  of  cniel  persecutions  on  the  score  of  reliji"!:- 
.lanuary  14th,  1588,  a  wretched  deist,  named  Francis  Wright,  alias  K" 
of  Wyniondham,  was  burned  alive,  in  the  castle  ditch,  at  Norwich.  Hf 
was  the  fourth  who  had  suffered,  in  the  same  place,  within  the  last  ti" 
years,  for  promulgating  erroneous  opinions.'    The  same  year,  sis  ratho- 

'Adams'  Biogiapn'n:»\  Dicuon».tl.  '^V«mfteld"s  NotM-ich. 
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lie  priests  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  four  laymen,  who  had 
embn^ed  protestantism,  for  returning  to  their  old  belief;  four  others, 
and  a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Ward,  for  concealing  catholic  priests, 
besides  fifteen  of  their  companions,  who  were  arraigned  for  no  other 
oflfence  than  their  theological  opinions.'  Very  heavy  and  repeated  fines 
were  levied  on  those  whom  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to  put  to 
death.  The  fines  of  recusants  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  crown 
revenues  at  that  period,  and  they  were,  of  course,  hunted  out  with  keen 
rapacity  by  an  odious  swarm  of  informers,  who  earned  a  base  living  by 
augmenting  the  miseries  of  their  unfortunate  fellow-creatures. 

Another  intolerable  grievance  of  Elizabeth's  government  was  the  cus- 
tom of  borrowing  privy-seal  loans,  as  they  were  called ;  but  a  more  op- 
pressive mode  of  taxation  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Whenever  her 
majesty's  ministers  heard  of  any  person  who  had  amassed  a  sum  of 
ready  money,  they  sent,  to  the  next  magistrate  of  the  district,  papers 
sealed  with  her  privy-seal,  signifying  her  gracious  intention  of  becoming 
his  debtor  to  a  certain  amount.'  The  privy-seal  loan  papers  sometimes 
ofiered  ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  interest,  but  no  other  security  than  the 
personal  one  of  the  sovereign  for  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  in- 
terest, and,  in  case  of  death,  left  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  to  the  honour 
of  the  successor  to  the  crown.  We  have  seen  how  heavily  the  unpaid 
privy-seal  debts  laid  on  the  conscience  of  queen  Mary  I.  in  the  hour  of 
death.  This  expedient  was  first  resorted  to  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  to 
supply  the  exigencies  of  his  profligate  sovereign,  Henry  Ylll.  Such  was 
the  inauspicious  dawn  of  a  system  of  facile  involvement. 

There  was  the  less  necessity  for  partial  and  unconstitutional  extor- 
tions from  private  individuals  in  the  golden  days  of  good  queen  Bess, 
since  her  parliaments  were  exceedingly  liberal  in  according  supplies. 
That  which  met  February  1589,  granted  her  two  subsidies  of  two  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence  in  the  pound,  besides  four-tenths,  and  a  fifteenth. 
The  convocation  of  the  clergy  granted  her  six  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
all  church  property.  It  is  true  that  this  parliament  objected  to  grant  the 
supplies  till  some  abuses  in  the  exchequer,  and  also  in  the  conduct  of 
the  royal  purveyors,  should  be  reformed,  observing,  "that  otherwise 
tbey  were  aware  that  they  should  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  they  had 

*Stowe;  Lingard. 

■  Lod|^,  vol.  ii.,  366,  presents  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  transfer  of  a  privy- 
Mai,  which  was  sent  to  an  unfortunate  man  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  who  was 
impoverished  by  law-suits.  From  this  unpromising  subject,  Master  Richard 
Begot  proposes,  out  of  justice  or  revenge,  to  transfer  the  royal  imposition  to  an 
old  usurer,  who  bore  the  appropriate  cognomen  of  Reynard  Devil,  (which  name, 
civilly  spelled,  is  Reginald  Deville.)  "Truly,  my  lord,"  writes  ^got,  "a  man 
that  wanteth  ability  to  buy  a  nag  to  follow  his  own  causes  in  law  to  London, 
pity  it  were  to  load  him  with  the  loan  of  any  money  to  her  majesty;  but  as  for 
Reynard  Devil,  a  usurer  by  occupation,  without  xoiff  or  charge,  and  worth  10002., 
be  will  never  do  good  in  his  country;  it  were  a  charitable  deed  in  your  lordship 
to  impose  the  privy  seal  on  him.  He  dwelleth  with  his  brother,  John  Devil,  at 
Leek,  aforesaid."  Now,  tliis  country  gentleman,  like  Cyrus  with  the  great  coat 
and  little  coat,  certainly  dealt  more  in  equity  than  law,  and  the  whole  affiur 
proves  the  absolute  despotism  of  Elizabeth  and  her  privy  council. 

9* 
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passed  the  bill  for  ihe  subitdies."  The  queen  look  umbnge  at  ibf 
mcusurM  under  coo  side  ration.  Burleigh  told  (he  hoiue  *'  that  ber  na- 
jesiy  miilibed  the  bills."  On  which  a  commiliec  o(  the  ccunmuu/.  with 
the  spesker,  waited  U|>on  her  with  palliative  apologies,  and  profestioiH 
or  l'>yal  action,  under  which  Eliz^ih  plainly  detected  an  inienuoa 
o(  currying  the  matter  Lhrougb,  and,  with  unconstitutional  haughtines*, 
toiil  (hem,  "  thai  the  regulations  of  her  hotiechold  and  revenues  belonged 
only  (o  herself;  thai  she  bad  as  much  skill  and  power  to  rule  ud 

govern  them,  ae  her  Bubje-'~  *"-''  * '"  and  govern  thein,  without  the 

aid  o(  their  neighbours,  o(  her  loving-kindons  to  her 

people,  who  were  dearer  gelf,  she  bod  taken  fleparorihe 

corrertion  of  these  abuse) 

ir  Mary  Stuart  had  uoi .  it  is  plain  that  Elizabeth  wnokl 

not  have  ventured  either  i  tlie  businew  before  the  bouse, 

or  to  speak  of  the  free  re  .  a«  if  it  had  been  her  perNaal 

estate,  and  her  juriadictJOi.  set  to  ao  resuaioing  inflaepM 

from  (he  representatives  of  . ,^„,.,..     EliMbclh  was,  at  this  perii-I. 

so  secure  of  the  strength  of  her  position,  that  she  fell  she  could  not 
only  do  as  she  pleased,  but  say  aliat  she  pleased  ;  the  more  dangerous 
indulgence  of  the  royal  will  of  the  (wo. 

On  the  29lh  of  March  tliis  parliament  was  dissolved,  prcparatorr  to 
tlie  arraignment  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  in  WestinJnslcr  hall,  before  a 
select  number  of  peers  and  privy-councillors,  appointed  by  Eliiabeih 
for  his  trial,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  after  five  years  imprisonment  ia 
the  Tower.  The  heads  of  his  impeachment  were,  ■■  that  he  had  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Allen  ;  (hat  he  had  allempted  to 
withdraw  privily  from  the  realm;  that  he  was  privy  to  pope  Sijiui"i 
bull  against  the  queen ;  and  that  he  had  caused  a  mass  to  be  said  in  hi? 
prison  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  liad  even  composed 
a  special  prayer  liiiiiself  on  that  occasion." 

The  noble  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated  with  sickness  and  long  con- 
finement, was  brought  into  court  by  sir  Owen  ilopion,  the  lieutenant  uf 
the  Tower,  sir  Drue  Drury,  and  others,  the  axe  being  carried  before 
him.  He  made  two  obeisances  when  he  presented  liiiiisejf  at  the  bar. 
There  the  clerk  of  the  court  (old  him  he  wa.*  inilicied  of  several  of- 
fences, and  said,  '■  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  late  of  AruniJel  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  hold  up  thy  hand."  He  held  up  his  hand  verv 
high,  saying,  "  Here  is  as  true  a  man's  heart  and  band  as  ever  came  in:i' 
this  hall." 

So  frivolous  was  the  evidence  against  (his  unfortunate  nobleraaji.  Aii 
an  emblematical  piece  found  in  his  cabinet,  having  on  one  side  a  tunJ 
shaking  a  serpent  hito  the  fire,  with  this  motto.  "  If  God  be  for  uf.  "tii' 
shall  be  against  us  .■"  and  on  (he  other  a  rampant  lion,  without  cla'^ 
and  with  this  inscription,  •'  Tet  a  lion," '  was  produced  in  court,  as  W 
proof  of  his  evil  intentions.  The  earl  replied,  "  that  (his  was  a  I'T 
given  to  him  by  his  man,'"  and  greatly  must  he  have  marvelled  hou.^T 
any  subtlety,  such   a   device  could   have  been  construed  into  Ireasi'i 
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gainst  the  queen.  It  was,  indeed,  of  a  piece  with  the  pretence  on 
which  his  accomplished  grandfather,  Surrey,  was  brought  to  the  block 
by  the  sanguinary  tyrant,  Henry  VIU.  It  was  also  uiged  against  Arun- 
del^ thai  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  queen,  reflecting  severely  on  the 
justice  of  the  laws  by  which  his  father  and  grandfather  suffered  death, 
and  that  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Philip  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the 
advice  of  cardinal  Allen.^ 

The  witnesses  against  Arundel  were  Bennet,  the  priest,  who  had  said 
the  mass  at  his  request,  and  Gerard  and  Shelley,  who  were  present  at 
it  These  accused  him  of  having  ofiered  up  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  Arundel  declared,  ^  that  his  prayers  were  only  for 
the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  fellow-catholics  from  the  general 
massacre  to  which  report  had  said  they  were  doomed,  in  the  event  of 
the  Spaniards  ejecting  a  landing,"  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Gerard,  and 
adjuring  him  ^  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  he  must  one  day  appear 
bcSbie  the  tribunal  of  the  living  God,  to  answer  for  what  he  should  then 
nj,"  he  so  daunted  and  disconcerted  the  witness,  that  he  lost  his  utter- 
ance, and  was  unable  to  repeat  his  first  assertion. 

Against  the  testimony  of  Bennet,  the  earl  produced  one  of  his  own 
letters,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  his  confession  was  false,  and  had 
been  extorted  by  threats  of  torture  and  death.  Yet  every  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  appointed  for  the  trial  of  this  ill-treated  nobleman, 
when  asked  to  give  their  verdict,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
mklf  ^  Guilty,  upon  my  honour  P'  Then  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
•pedal  high  steward  of  the  court,  pronounced  the  barbarous  and  ignu- 
minious  sentence  decreed  by  the  laws  of  England  against  traitors,  witli 
ill  its  revolting  minutiae. 

^Fial  volwUas  Dti^'*  responded  the  noble  prisoner,  in  a  low  voice  *, 
md  making  an  obeisance,  not  to  the  packed  junui  who  had,  for  the  most 
part,  assisted  in  sending  his  father  to  the  block,  but  to  the  throne,  he 
was  led  out  of  court,  with  the  edge  of  the  axe  towards  him.  He  peti* 
Uoned  the  queen,  after  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  to  be  permitted  to 
lee  his  wife  and  son,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
So  answer  was  returned  to  his  piteous  supplication  by  Elizabeth,  whose 
batred  to  lady  Arundel  was  deadly  and  implacable,  even  amounting  to  a 
repugnance  to  breathing  the  same  air  with  her,  since  whenever  she  was 
ping  to  take  up  her  abode  at  St.  James's  palace,  she  invariably  sent  her 
Dommands  to  lady  Arundel  to  leave  London.' 

Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting  new  years'  gifts  from  the 
unfortunate  earl.  One  that  appears  among  tlie  list  of  these  ofierings 
was,  ^  a  jewel  of  gold  garnished  with  small  diamonds  and  rubies,  stand- 
ing upon  a  slope,  with  small  pearls  pendent."'  A  more  costly  present 
was  receivcil  by  her  majesty  in  the  season  of  his  sore  adversity,  when 
he  had  been  stripped  and  impoverished  by  a  fine  of  10,000ZL,  but  was 
ipparently  anxious  to  testify  his  loyalty  and  good-will  to  his  angry 
queen.     It  was  a  carcanet  or  collar  of  gold,  containing  seven  pieces  of 

•Camden. 

'Contemporary  MS.  Life  of  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  in  the  Norfolk  ArohivHb 

'  List  of  new  year's  giAs,  in  Sloaue  MSS. 
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goUl,  six  true  love-ttnots  of  small  sparks  of  diamonds,  sod  many  pcwb 
of  various  bigneas. 

The  regard  manifested  for  Arnndel  by  ihe  hapless  qneet)  of  Scou, 
\ras  probably  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  Elizabeth,  after  all. 
dill  not  lake  hie  life.  She  bad  never  ceased  to  upbraid  Burleigli,  villi 
having,  by  his  ceaseless  itiiporluniiy,  induced  her  to  shed  his  father's 
blood — ibal  blood  which  was  kindred  with  her  own,  and  abe  could 
scarcely  have  rorgotten  iliat  tliia  uofortuDoic  peer  was  the  grandson  tmJ 
rcprescnialive  of  an  earl  of  Arundel.  la  whose  generoua  protectiou  ihi 
vas,  in  sU  probability,  inde 
lierself  a  persecuted  captive 
couUI  scarcely  be  termed  m< 
lhe  expecting  victim  for  the 


a  the  scatibld  at  an  b 
behold  again  his  devoted  wi 
heart  liad  yearned  in  his  loi 

of  paternal  It       '      '      '       ' 


Her  releniings  on  this  point 
lept  the  axe  suepeniled  ovci 
wretched  existence,  so  thai 
expecting  to  receive  a  foiii' 
lie  was  itever  permitted  U» 
lowB  son,  for  wbom  h\a  foul 
use,  with  the  strong'  iaslincl 
lliis  li>TiB;-ii"i;i-'["ni;  nitierness  of  deiilh,  Eli/al>eili 
keep  ber  unhappy  kinsman  lor  upwards  of  sii 
years,  till  sickness,  brought  on  by  pining  sorrow,  combined  with  want 
of  air  and  exercise,  terminated  his  life.' 

How  greatly  his  imprisonment  had  been  embittered  by  the  graiuiiou' 
harshness  of  the  functionary  uho  had  iiim  in  ward,  may  be  gaihcreii 
from  his  pathetic  entrcaiies  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  came 
lo  see  him,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  not  lo  use  other  prisoner*  as 
hardly  as  he  had  treated  him.  "You  must  think,  masier  lieu  tenant,'' 
said  the  dying  earl,  "  thai  when  a  prisoner  comes  hither  lo  this  Tower, 
he  brinijeib  sorrow  with  him.  Oh.  then,  do  not  add  afiliciion  to  bIHIi-- 
it  ihinkcih  himself  lo  stand  surest, 
part  to  iread  on  him  wlio 


but  may  fall.      It  is  a  very 
fortune  hath  cast  down.     1 
great  detestation.     Y 
kill  with  severity." 

lie  was  buried  al  the  queen' 
h       h    b  h 


1  ibat 


>id  of  mercv,  God   had]  in 
nly  lo  keep  with  safely,  not  lo 

p   in  the  same   grave  wilh  his 
ft  e  Tower  cburcii. 

isled,  not  of  ifie 
g>',  for  Ihe  burial 
ead.  Amon?  ihc 
rity.  con  mien  ct-J 
d  — •  'i  s  ii  is  said  in  the 
she   i 


iving  God  lieariy 
ly  roused,  by  lhe 
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ifealened  invasion  of  the  Armada,  that  nothing  less  than  some  attempt 
retaliation  would  satisfy  the  people.  Don  Antonio,  titular  king  of 
ortogal,  was  still  a  suppliant,  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  for  assistance 
om  her  to  establish  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  tlie  last 
rayer  of  parliament  to  the  queen,  before  its  dissolution,  was,  that  she 
oald  send  an  expedition  to  make  reprisals  on  the  king  of  Spain  for  his 
ostilities.  Elizabeth  liked  the  policy,  but  not  the  cost  of  such  a  mea- 
nre.  She  said,  ^  she  was  too  poor  to  bear  the  burden  herself,  but  her 
mwe  subjects  were  welcome  to  fit  out  an  armament,  for  the  liberation 
r  Portugal  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  provided  they  would  do  it  at  their 
wti  expense,  and  she  would  lend  them  ships  of  war.'' ' 
Drake,  Norris,  and  other  valiantly-disposed  gentlemen,  took  her 
ugesty  at  her  word,  and  formed  an  association  for  this  purpose.  Eliza- 
eth  subscribed  six  thousand  pounds  towards  the  adventure,  and  on  the 
Bth  of  April,  1589,  a  gallant  armament  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  Lis- 
on,  having  on  board  the  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  many 
oble  young  English  volunteers,  who  were  eager  to  assist  in  humbling 
le  pride  of  Spain.  To  these  ardent  aspirants  for  glory  was  unex- 
ectedly  added  the  queen's  reigning  favourite,  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Inex,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  court,  and,  unknown  to  his  royal 
listress,  put  to  sea  in  a  ship-of-war  called  the  ^  Swiflsure,"  and  joined 
le  fleet  while  it  was  detained  by  contrary  winds."  Two  years  before, 
le  yonng  earl  had,  in  like  manner,  stolen  from  the  silken  fetters  of  his 
oortly  servitude,  with  the  intention  of  signalizing  himself  by  relieving 
le  town  of  Sluys,  which  was,  at  that  time,  besieged  by  the  Spanish 
ffces,  but  the  queen  sent  his  young  kinsman,  Robert  Carey,  after  him, 

>  forbid  his  voyage :  Carey  overtook  him  at  Sandwich,  and,  with  much 
ifficnlty,  prevailed  upon  him  to  return.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
rofler  of  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England  would  have  induced  Essex 

>  have  given  up  his  present  enterprise,  so  thoroughly  transported  was 
e  with  the  desire  of  playing  the  knight-errant  on  this  occasion. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  discovered  the  flight  of  her  wilful  favourite,  she 
npatched  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  with  all  speed,  to  follow  and  bring 
le  truant  back,  but  he  was  already  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit  He 
«B  the  foremost  man  to  leave  the  boats,  and  struggle  through  the 
ppoeing  breakers,  to  the  attack  of  the  castle  of  Penicha,  and,  wading 
p  to  the  shoulders,  flrst  reached  the  land.  The  castle  presently  sur- 
sodered  to  the  English  adventurers,  and  sir  Henry  Norris  advanced  so 
ir  as  to  take  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon,  but  for  want  of  the  promised 
t>-operation  of  the  king  of  Morocco,  and  indeed  of  the  Portuguese 
lemselves,  who  probably  liked  not  the  prospect  of  such  an  alliauce, 
nd,  above  all,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  munitions  of  war  in 
leir  own  fleet,  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  the  brilliant  successes 
rith  which  they  commenced  the  campaign.  Essex,  with  all  the  ardour 
f  a  young  chivalric  novice,  burning  to  perform  deeds  of  high  emprise, 
dvanced  to  the  gates  of  Lisbon,  and  beating  a  thundering  summons 
bere,  challenged  the  governor  to  come  forth,  and  encounter  him  hand 

*OunileB;  Ungard;  Mackintosh,  'Lodge*,  Canideu\  \Ati%^2^ 
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to  hand,  in  single  combat  No  notice  was,  of  course,  takeB  ttf  tha 
mmaniic  defiance  by  the  Spaniard.' 

Sickness  broke  out  in  the  English  army,  and  a  fearful  morulitjr  •» 
■ut^d.  Six  thousand  out  of  eigliieen  ihoueand  were  left  on  that  til- 
omened  coast,  victiuB  lo  the  pestilence,  and  ihe  Aeei  retomed  to  Pijr- 
inouili,  without  effecting  anything  compensaiory  for  the  loss  of  raliaUf 
lii-ea  it  had  involved.  Etizabeih  lias  been  aeverety  blamed  for  «Uawiii| 
the  expedition  to  be  undertaken  at  all,  unless  provided  with  the  iim*m 
of  niainiaining  the  honour  i''' " — ' — "*  "^lie  bad  not  yei  leaned  •iadom 
on  ilmi  point,  although  the  ■  all  her  foreign  expedition*  tmi 

pinved  thai  she  ihould  have  ostaof  her  warlare  at  fitavand. 

if  she  iltoughl  them  loo  hii  sore  pacific  policy-     But  iali- 

IDeasures  always  prove   ir  economy,  and   Dizabelh  wm 

exacily  the  person  "  to  spi  a  half-penny- worth  of  lar.^ 

Slie  had  amused  henelf,  i.  ence  of  Ea«ex,  witb  progiiMCT 

and  all  sorts  of  recreations, .  impreas  her  court  mkI  peo^ 

wiih  ideas  of  her  juvenility,  he  cares  and  infiimilies  of  ad- 

vanciiig  years.  "The  (juecii  13  wcti,  i  assure  you,"  nnli's  sir  .l"]in 
Stanhope,  one  of  ihe  gentlemen  of  her  privy -chamber,  "six  or  seven 
galliards  in  a  morniug,  besides  music  and  singing,  is  her  ordinarv  exer- 
cise.' She  commanded  lord  Howard  to  rciuni  ilianks  for  a  well-traioed 
palfrey  she  had  sent  tier,  saj'ing,  "  she  look  ii  kindly  and  most  gra- 
ciously, that  be  should  think  of  a  thing  (hat  she  did  so  greatly  want,  and 
that  she  never  in  her  life  had  one  she  had  taken  a  greater  liking  for.^ 
"  Her  majesty  hath  not  yet  ridden  on  him,  bui  meaneih,  the  next  tioM 
she  rideih,  to  prove  him.  And,  ray  lord,  the  day  of  the  remove  to  the 
palace  of  Nonsnch,  (which  nas  on  the  I9ih.)  her  majesty  commandnl 
me  lo  ride  im  him,  and  I  assure  your  lordship  1  could  not  give  more 
commendations  than  be  dolh  deserve."  Thus  was  the  gallant  loni  id- 
miral  Howard,  of  EITiiigham,  useful  in  proving  the  paces  of  a  rovil 
lady's  palfrey,  as  well  as  destroying  an  hostile  Armada.  Our  n»vil 
heroes  in  tliese  days,  though  equally  renowned  on  tlie  quarter-deck, 
have  not  so  much  equestrian  skill. 

Esse.'t,  having  absented  liimsilf  for  several  months  from  his  duties  u 
master  of  the  horse,  which  olTicc  involved  constant  personal  attendance 
on  the  queen,  dreaded  that  some  signal  mark  of  her  displeasure  woulJ 
be  directed  against  bini  on  his  return.  Koihing  indeed  less  than  fine 
and  imprisonmcnl  could  be  anticipaicd,  after  the  severe  punishment  thai 
had  been  indicted  on  the  ill-fated  earl  of  Arundel,  for  the  contempt  of 
essayftig  lo  leave  England  tviihoul  the  royal  permission.  Essex  was, 
however,  a  privileged  man,  and  the  queen  was  so  overjoyed  at  his  k- 
tuin,  thai,  instead  of  chastising,  she  loaded  her  beloved  truant  wiL*! 
favours  and  caresses,  and  consoled  him  by  some  valuable  grants  for  hi- 
(li.-^ppoinlmenl,  on  learning  that  sir  Christopher  Haiton  had  been  pre- 
ferred to  Ihe  vacant  chancellorship  of  Cambridge  in  his  absence.*  E^'fs 
was  naturally  of  a  generous,  careless  temper,  but  his  personal  extnua- 
^nrc  had  already  involved  him  in  debts  to  so  large  an  amount,  that  he 

'  Camden.  '  Loiije,  toV  Vv,  ^.  'i^a.  •  AJkia 
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(bund  himself  in  t  manner  necessitated  to  avail  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  his  rojral  mistress,  by  obtaining  from  her,  as  his  predecessor,  Leices* 
;er,  had  done,  a  {Surdity  of  lucrative  places  and  monopolies.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  inconsistencies  of  Elizabeth's  character,  that  while  she 
WIS  parsimonious,  even  to  childishness,  in  matters  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  honour  of  England,  as  the  victualling  and  supplying  fleets, 
dm  were  to  be  employed,  either  on  foreign  service  or  the  defence  of  her 
ioiiii,  with  a  needful  quantity  of  ammunition,  she  lavished  her  bounty, 
with  unsparing  profusion,  on  the  selfish  succession  of  favourites  who 
smraanded  the  throne,  and,  like  the  allegorical  daughters  of  the  horse- 
laeeh,  were  never  tired  o(  crying,  ^*-  Give,  give  I^' 

That  Elizabeth's  aflection  for  Essex  betrayed  her,  not  only  into  jea* 
lousy  of  one  of  her  fairest  maids  of  honour,  but  great  irascibility  of 
temper  against  the  supposed  object  of  his  personal  preference,  may  be 
Ncn  by  the  details,  given  by  one  of  her  courtiers,  of  her  conduct  to- 
wards the  young  lady,  who,  being  her  majesty's  near  relation,  and  the 
court  beaoty  withal,  appears  to  have  conducted  herself,  by-the-bye,  with 
a  smgnlar  want  of  duty  and  attention  to  her  royal  mistress. 

^  Her  highness,"  writes  Mr.  Fenton  to  sir  John  Harrington,  ^  spake 
vehemently,  and  with  great  wrath,  of  her  servant,  the  lady  Mary  How- 
tid,  fomsmnch  as  she  had  refused  to  bear  her  mantle  at  the  hour  her 
highness  is  wonted  to  air  in  the  garden,  and  on  small  rebuke,  did  vent 
nidi  unseemly  answer  as  did  breed  great  choler  in  her  mistress.  Again, 
OQ  another  occasion,  she  was  not  ready  to  carry  the  cup  of  grace  during 
the  dinner  in  the  privy-chamber,  nor  was  she  attending  at  the  hour  of 
bar  miyesty's  going  to  prayer ;  all  which  doth  now  so  disquiet  her  high- 
Bess,  that  she  swore, '  she  would  no  more  show  her  any  countenance, 
but  out  with  all  such  ungracious  flouting  wenches ;'  because,  forsooth, 
the  hath  much  fovour  and  marks  of  love  from  the  younff  earl,  which  is 
ttot  so  pleasing  to  the  queen,  who  doth  still  exhort  all  her  women  to 
remain  in  the  virgin  state  as  much  as  may  be.  I  adventured  to  say,  so 
kr  as  discretion  did  go,  in  defence  of  our  friend,  and  did  urge  much  in 
behalf  of  youth  and  enticing  love,  which  did  often  abate  of  right  mea- 
lores  in  fair  ladies ;  all  which  did  nothing  soothe  her  highness'  anger, 
who  said,  ^  I  have  made  her  my  servant,  and  she  will  now  make  herself 
Biy  mistress ;  but,  in  good  faith,  William,  she  shall  not,  and  so  tell 
her.'" 

^  In  short,"  pursues  the  kind-hearted  but  simple  writer,  ^^  pity  doth 
move  me  to  save  this  lady,  and  would  beg  such  suit  to  the  queen,  from 
you  and  your  friends,  as  may  win  her  favour  to  spare  her  on  future 
amendmenL  If  you  could  speak  to  Mr.  Bellot,  or  my  lord-treasurer,  on 
this  matter,  it  might  be  to  good  purpose,  when  a  better  time  doth  ofler 
to  move  the  queen  than  I  had,  for  words  were  then  of  no  avail,  though 
as  discreetly  brought  as  I  was  able.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  talk  to 
this  poor  young  lady  to  be  more  dutiful,  and  not  absent  at  prayers  and 
meals,  to  bear  her  highness'  mantle  and  other  furniture,  even  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  servants,  to  make  ample  amends  by  future  diligence, 
and  always  to  go  first  in  the  morning  to  her  highness'  chamber^  foras- 
much as  such  kindness  wiiJ  much  prevail  to  turn  nwvy  bXV  Iotisax  ^>&- 
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pleasure.  She  mnst  not  enlerlain  mv  lord  ihe  nrl  in  any  c 
but  fhun  hts  company ;  and,  moreover,  be  less  canful  in  utirtiic  her 
own  person,  for  ihu  seemelti  ea  more  done  to  win  Uie  earl  thanbtr 
mistress'  good  will." ' 

The  reader  will  remember,  thai  lady  Mary  Honaid  was  tbe  nmd 
possessor  of  the  rich  velvet  kirtle,  wi'ih  the  cosily  border  or  8o«n. 
which  Elisabeth  had  taken  a  whimsical  method  of  adfflODiahiBf  btr  imi 
to  wenr  any  more.  It  was  probably  eome  lurking  resenUieDi  tmmi 
by  iJiis  prohibition,  that  ocr"'"— '  ''"■  prelly  little  nuid  of  fa 


>yal  mistress  in  ngui  laha 
th  Essex,  who  was  tbc  hero  m 
le  bachelor,  and  the  matk  fm 
but  were  eTidenllj'  the  giol 

tba  fsToim  clMwed  faer  faniy, 
|De«n,  who  doth  not  mow  Mt 
rout,  but  since  the  Iiirii  afiin 


I  told  by 
t  rival.  LeicM- 


demt?a[]  hereelf  bo  nndutifi 
cloak  and  grace-cup.     The 
well   as  the  Adonis  of  the 
every  lady's  eye,  were  naii 
matter  of  oflence  to  her  mail 

"  If  we  consider,"  contin 
there  is  ground  for  iH-hni 
with  such  composed  spirit  t 
Ecemcih  more  frou'anJ  ilinii  rommTily  si 
her  ivomen,  nor  doth  she  hold  them  in  djsroi 
mailer,  but   often   chides   them  for  small  neglec 
make  these  fair  maids   cry  and   bewail   in  pileou 
my  sister  Elizabeth.'" 

Burleigh,  who  had  fancied  thai  the  death  of  h 
ter,  would  have  left  him  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  At 
council-chamber,  was  bitterly  annoyed  at  finding  himself  circumvented 
and  defeated  in  the  royal  closet,  by  the  influence  his  late  ward  hid  »c- 
quired  over  the  mind  of  the  queen,  nho  was  thirty-three  years  his  senior. 
The  courtiers,  both  old  and  young,  recrarded  the  favour  enjoved  by 
Essex  with  jealous  eyes,  and  many  were  the  devices  used  to  divert  hw 
attention  from  him.  On  the  onniversari-  of  her  majesty's  acce$$iop  to 
the  throne,  after  a  series  of  jousts  and  chivalric  exercises  had  been  [wr- 
fornied,  old  sir  Henrj'  Lee,  who  had  so  long  supported  the  office  of  ib* 
queen's  champion  at  all  lilts  and  tourneys,  made  a  public  resiznation  w 
his  office  to  the  gallant  young  earl  of  Cumberland.  They  both  advmred 
to  the  foot  of  the  gallery"  where  the  queen  was  seated,  attended  bv  hfr 
ladies  and  officers  of  stale,  to  view  the  games,  whiie  the  following  ele- 
gant song  was  sung  by  a  concealed  performer : 

"  My  gnMeo  loclcs  hath  lime  lo  silver  mmed. 
Oh,  lime,  loo  swid,  and  swiUnsfs  never  cea'ing! 
My  youih  'gainst  age,  and  age  at  youih  both  spmneJ, 
Bui  spurned  in  vain  ;  vouih  waneili  by  inctoaiing: 
Benulv  and  suenglL  and  yuulli.  Su\rer>  I'aJiii);  b^-eu; 
Uuiy.'fiiidi,  love,  are  fiuiii,  and  evergreen. 
My  helmel  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bcej. 
And  lover's  ioiig  shall  lurn  lo  lioly  p=alm=  ; 
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And  when  I  sadly  sit  in  homely  cell, 

m  teach  my  saints  this  carol  for  a  song : 

Blest  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign  well, 

Cursed  be  the  souls  that  think  to  do  her  wrong ! 

Goddess,  vouchsafe  this  aged  man  his  right, 

To  be  your  beadsman  now,  that  was  your  kni^t'* 

Meanwhile  there  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  before  the  ro3ral  balcony,  a 
panllon  of  white  tafieta,  supported  on  pillars  resembling  porph3nry,  in 
■utation  of  a  temple  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Within  it  rose  a  rich  altar, 
loaded  with  ofierings  for  her  majesty,  and  before  the  gate  stood  a  crowned 

eir  wreathed  with  eglantine,  supporting  a  votive  tablet  inscribed  ^  To 
SKA." 

The  giAs  and  tablets  being  with  great  reverence  presented  to  the 
fneen,  uid  the  aged  knight  disarmed  by  his  pages,  he  ofiered  np  his 
vmoar  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar ;  then  kneeling,  presented  the  earl  of 
Onmberland  to  her  majesty,  praying  her  to  be  pleased  to  accept  him  for 
k»  knight  in  his  place.  The  queen  having  graciously  signified  her 
aneot,  sir  Henry  Lee  invested  his  brave  young  substitute  with  his  arms, 
tad  mounted  him  on  his.  horse.  This  done,  he  clothed  himself  in  a  long 
vrivet  gown,  and  covered  his  head,  in  lieu  of  a  helmet,  with  a  buttoned* 
M  of  the  country  fashion.^  The  queen  presented  her  glove  to  the 
gulant  representative  of  the  proud  house  of  Cliflbrd,  who  had  nobly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  triumphant  fight  with  the  Spanish  Armada. 
He  ever  aAer  wore  the  royal  gage  in  his  burgonet,  and  queen  Elizabeth 
ilways  spoke  of  him  as  ^  her  knight.^' 

Cumberland,  nevertheless,  soon  perceived  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  gallant  of  the  court,  had  any  chance  of  entering  the  lists  success- 
My  against  the  favoured  Essex,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 

Cer  and  influence  with  the  queen.  To  what  fatal  heights,  both  for 
elf  and  him,  the  infatuation  of  such  a  princess  might  have  elevated 
the  object  of  her  last  and  most  engrossing  passion,  may  be  imagined  if 
ke  had  been  of  a  disposition  to  humour  her  infatuation.  But  ^sex,  in 
the  first  generous  pride  of  manhood,  had  not  yet  lost  that  delicacy  of 
Ittliog  which  forms  the  poetry  of  early  life,  ere  the  bright  impulses  of 
bve  and  chivalry  are  choked  by  worldcraA,  and  its  degrading  ends  and 
aims.  He  would,  at  that  time,  have  thought  foul  scorn  of  himself  had 
he  been  capable  of  sacrificing  the  pure  and  holy  sympathies  of  conjugal 
tfibction  on  the  sordid  altar  of  ambition  or  avarice.  Well  had  it  been 
for  Essex,  if  he  had  never  condescended  to  barter  his  happiness,  as  a 
knsband  and  father,  for  the  glittering  trammels  in  which  he  finally  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  entangled. 

While,  however,  all  the  courtiers  were  burning  with  envy,  at  the  un- 
disguised marks  of  fondness  which  the  queen  publicly  lavished  on  her 
foathful  favourite,  he  secretly  loved  and  was  beloved  by  the  fair  widow 
of  sir  Philip  Sidney.    This  lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  that  celebrated 

*  Not  long  after  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  resigned  his  office  of  especial  charapioik 
of  the  beauty  of  his  sovereign,  he  fell  in  love  with  her  new  maid  of  honour,  the 
ttir  Mrs.  Anne  Vavasour,  who,  though  in  the  morning  flower  of  her  charms,  and 
tsteemed  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  whole  court,  drove  a  whole  lievy  of  youthM 
lovera  to  despair,  by  accepting  this  aocient  lelio  of  the  a%Q  oC  c^irriXrf . 
Tor.  w.  —  JO 
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r  rnnris  WaliiiictiAm.  who  w«t  jotl  i 


ttnluoii*  oAeioi  Uboant,  and  hariiie  ipml  Ilia  fomuc  in 
—  -      ~  ■        -^J  ■ 


•uwmian, 
)iiB  long  I 

\\xf  ■mice  iif  the  nwea.  &t  Pbilip  SUm}'  liaJ  bcca  Un  oimU  ea 
whirl)  (luRx  had  cnileavoond  ut  foitn  bu  mvn  cbai»KtH ;  i^  mmk 
th>t  wu  noblr,  griietoua.  and  of  Iktr  prtMBiM  in  Uim  majT  ba,  pHlllf*) 
alLnbuied  lu  liw  iniiuiivn  iirihat  aiainlMa  knight,  wfiilt  hii  fanltewn^ 
afU-r  all,  l«n  than  muthi  han  btcn  rxwcin)  J^xd  ihn  pupil  of  LaocMr. 
Wliui  Eairx  ili»c«vora<]  dial  be,  and  h«  aloiWi  had  ifaa  powtr  of  «•• 
aoliue  lady  Sklncy  for  iha  liiM  tif  ihs  h«fo  Tot  wham  •!■■  had  maatad 
ufiwarila  of  four  yrnm,  b«  HA  not  hniintc  lu  4tj  tier  tenra  by  pliglriil| 
hiin»Hr  to  hrr  in  mnrriafc,  ihough  at  l)i«  nsk  uT  farfviling  ihe  lavtMt  (^ 
hi*  rnamouml  <nii'cn, 

Thcoi^  nupiinU  «  cic  aolainnim)  wtlh  great  aMiecy ;  fiir  llicnicii  fon 
vrnn  tliaiiilcroletl  enough  la  Wwl  ill*  wamas  of  lii«  titan,  lie  IwJ  not  <>» 
mural  cuuragv  to  avow  to  Ua  royal  miatteM  what  lie  bad  daml  M  i*- 

Tlie  ttineieeiiib  t»f  Novmhtr,  beinit  St.  diaabeih^  dajs  WM  ilwtp 
kept  by  ilie  coiinifn  of  mtion  Duubm  aa  a  oMiotMl  l««wnl  k  bmotr 
of  her  nocue,  and  lu  oppawiioo  b>  iha  UDgaUvH  dadaioo  of  ma  Kb 
\\  whn  had  suurk  iho  Banw  of  Sl  Elinb«ih  out  of  tba  Bonaa^  <■!■- 
dar,  to  indicate,  as  aona  have  iD*inuntc«l,  lu>  ill-will  lo  Kltnbdk  tl 
En(tlan.I. 

lu  ilii<  year  1690,  gimd  jouata  and  tjlUiig  look  pUco  on  tbinl|fc>-i 
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weikness  of  amusing  her  courtiers  with  her  irascihility  on  account  of 
the  marriage  of  her  youthful  favourite.  She  felt  the  proud  iroportamce 
of  her  position  in  the  contest,  and  that  she  could  with  one  hand  raise 
die  drooping  fortunes  of  the  gallant  Bourbon  from  the  dust,  and  with 
the  other  inflict  a  death-blow  on  the  overweening  pride  of  Spain. 
Heniy  of  Navarre  wooed  her  for  succour  in  the  tone  of  a  lover ;  she 
was,  in  fact,  his  only  hope,  and  she  came  forward  to  his  assistance,  like 
t  true  friend,  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need.  The  sum  of  two-and- 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  which  she  sent  to  him,  arrived  at  the 
Bomeot  when  his  Swiss  and  German  auxiliaries  were  about  to  disband 
§or  want  of  pay,  and  Henry,  with  a  burst  of  surprise  and  ioy  at  the 
fight  of  the  money,  declared  ^  that  he  had  never  before  beheld  so  large 
t  smn  in  gold  in  his  life.'' ' 

Elizabeth  further  honoured  her  royal  proteg^,  by  embroidering  a  scarf 
ibr  him  with  her  own  hands,  and  using  every  demonstration  of  affeo- 
'tionale  regard  for  his  person.  She  led  his  envoys  into  her  privy-cham- 
ber to  display  his  portrait,  which  she  pronounced  to  be  beautiful,  with 
toeh  expressions  of  admiration,  that  they  assured  her  she  would  like 
the  original  better,  adding  some  insinuations  which  were  far  from  oflend- 
ing  her;  and  they  recommended  their  royal  master  to  cultivate  her 
good-will  by  writing  a  flattering  note  to  her  at  least  once  a  fortnight 
Elizabeth  levied  3000  men  to  send  to  his  assistance.  Essex  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  implored  her  to  honour  him  with  the  command  of 
those  troops.  Elizabeth  positively  refused,  though,  with  the  importu- 
nity of  a  spoiled  child,  he  remained  kneeling  before  her  for  hours.' 

She  prudently  conferred  the  trust  on  her  old,  experienced  commander, 
Mr  John  Norris.  When  Henry  IV.  solicited  a  further  reinforcement,  he 
requested  his  good  sister  that  she  would  give  the  command  to  her  gal- 
lant young  master  of  the  horse.  Elizabeth  reluctantly  complied,  and 
wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  Henry  on  the  subject — a  letter  which, 
although  it  has  escaped  the  research  of  all  her  historians  except  made- 
moiselle Keralio,  is  worthy  of  attention,  both  as  the  only  one  in  which 
she  dwells  on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Essex,  and  also  from  the 
endearing,  yet  dignified  manner  in  which  she  bespeaks  the  loving  care 
of  her  ally  for  her  soldiers.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
•od  sensible  letters  ever  penned  by  this  great  sovereign : 

Quiiir  Elizabitb  to  Hbh-rt  IV.  or  Fkaitcb. 

«  27th  July,  1591. 
**  According  to  the  promise  which  I  have  always  kept  in  your  behalf,  iny  dear- 
•ft  brother,  I  send  4000  men  to  your  nid,  with  a  lieutenant,  who  appears  to  me 
Tcry  competent.  His  quality,  and  the  place  he  holds  about  me,  are  such,  that  it 
is  not  customary  to  permit  him  to  bo  absent  fVom  me ;  but  all  these  reasons  I 
liftve  forgonen  on  the  present  occasion,  preferring,  to  our  own  necessity  and  con- 
venience, the  gratification  of  your  wish ;  for  which  cause,  I  doubt  not,  you  will 
tetpond,  with  an  honourable  and  careful  respect  for  your  greatness,  by  giving 
him  a  favourable  reception.  In  regard  to  his  many  merits,  yoa  may  be  assured, 
if  (which  most  I  fear)  tlie  rashness  of  his  youth  does  not  make  him  too  precipi- 
1U0,  you  will  never  have  cause  to  doubt  his  boldness  in  your  service,  for  he  has 

*  Egeiton  Papers.  ^l^A^u 
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'Uta  ■  Ti1h>t.  «Wt  iter  win  ••*«*  JMKiA 


r  hnrl  b«^  nrb  itat  nMfetoc  ovfta  ts  to  omMhI  te 

:   alfrr1t(«i  klm  IllBI  M  Will  M*  CWTJ  dUMI  IBW  ■•  fHM 

HUB  a  poooa,  ifaM  I  «>  ■aiiij  }«•  will  m«  ftt|Bl  ilM 
'     u-1  eA«i  Momtnl  an  veO,  IM  ikrr  ' 

1.1  ikM  jm  wiD  Ki  liMi  it  ia  buA  ttau  no  iaeaa* 
-t  afMi*.    I  h*««,  UB  mj  pMi,  iMwIwi  iDod  Ipaww 

-  And  iwv.  not  ic  tUigaa  ym  wUt  m  IdOB  •  lMM>,  I  WiJl  lOHlsd*  wUk 

10  I'limn.'  in  all  dincuun*  sban  ba  migbi  tatmt,  Ibr  I  vn  wimt  dai  ba 
iBCureil  urJai*  to  i'lrit  iDwda  dM  Low  Coontrin,  mbet  Ihu  w  Flaw 
■  Toyt  *«S7  a»in»rt  raal  iMn  kail  aaaaii^ 

-E.R." 

1b  thii  Un  hint,  ClinkMlA  polkr  in 
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*  I  bea«ech  the  Creator  to  inspire  you  with  a  better  vray  of  preaerving  foar 
friends. 

**Your  sister,  who  merits  better  treatment  than  she  has  had, 

*•  S.  R." » 

Henry  knew  how  to  sofVen^  by  seductive  flattery,  the  wrath  of  the 
royal  lioness,  by  whom  his  cause  had  been  supporteid,  when  he  had  no 
other  friend,  and  he  always  kept  on  the  most  agreeable  terms  with  the 
bfave  and  generous  Essex.  If  the  talents  of  Enex  had  been  equal  to 
his  chivalry,  he  would  have  won  the  most  brilliant  reputation  in  Europe ; 
but  his  achievements  were  confined  to  personal  acts  of  valour,  which 
procured  him,  in  the  French  camp,  the  name  of  the  English  Achilles.' 

**The  old  fox,''  as  Essex  always  called  his  former  guardian,  Burleigh, 
had  done  the  utmost  to  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  queen, 
and  he  now  made  all  the  advantage  he  could  of  his  absence,  by  inces* 
santly  entreating  her  majesty  to  give  the  place  of  secretary  of  state  to 
his  son,  Robert  Cecil.  Essex  was  the  warm  friend  and  patron  of  Davi- 
son, whose  cause  he  was  continually  pleading  to  the  queen,  and  had,  by 
bis  powerful  influence,  kept  his  office  vacant,  in  spite  of  the  veteran  pre- 
Bier^s  pertinacious  solicitations  to  her  majesty  to  bestow  it  on  his  own 
son.  The  queen  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  keeping  Burieigh  in  sus- 
pense; and  when  she  went  in  progress  to  Theobalds,  in  May,  1591, 
where  she  was  entertained  with  great  magnificence,  and  received  many 
costly  presents,  she  contented  herself,  at  her  departure,  with  bestowing 
the  accolade  of  knighthood  on  the  crooked  little  aspirant  for  the  coveted 
office  in  her  cabinet. 

•*  I  suppose,'*  writes  sir  Thomas  Wylkes  to  sir  Robert  Sidney,  "  you 
have  heaird  of  her  majesty's  great  entertainment  at  Theobalds,  her  knight- 
ing sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  of  the  expectation  of  his  advancement  to  the 
secretaryship ;  but  so  it  is,  as  we  said  in  court,  the  knighthood  must 
serve  for  both." 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Ellizabeth  honoured  Burieigh  with  a  visit  at  his 
house,  in  the  Strand,  and  they  went  together  to  take  a  private  view  of 
the  house  of  the  absent  Essex,  in  Covent  Garden,  a  proceeding  that  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  impertinent  piece  of  espionage.  It  was 
probably  during  Uiis  visit  that  sir  Robert  Cecil  obtained  his  long-delayed 
preferment  to  the  place  of  secretary  of  state ;  for,  on  the  second  of 
August,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy-council  at  Nonsuch.  Soon  aAer,  the 
little  man  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  her  majesty  at  his  own  house, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her  favour,  by  getting  up  one  of  the 
most  original  pieces  of  flattery  that  was  ever  devised  for  her  gratifica- 
tion.    A  person  iu  the  dress  of  a  Post  enters  with  letters,  exclaiming — 

**ls  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  herel  Did  you  see  Mr.  Secretary?  Gentleman,  can 
yoo  bring  me  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  1 

■•^  Gnulemmn  Uthtr.  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  is  not  here.  What  business  have 
yoa  with  hiraf 

*  Fosf.  Marry,  sir,  I  hare  letters  that  import  her  mi^8ty*s  service. 

■*  Vakrr,  If  the  letters  concern  the  queen,  why  should  you  not  deliver  them  to 
Mm  queen  t  Tou  see  she  is  present,  and  jrou  cannot  have  a  better  opportunity, 
tf  the  intalligenoe  be  so  important,  and  concern  hersali;  as  yoo  say." 

>  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Henry  IV.,  dated  Nov.  9, 1591,  in  Keialia      "Thuaniia. 
IC*  H 
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AAer  some  high-flown  compltmeDls  to  the  various  perfectiona  of  ha 
majesty,  the  Post  says : — 

■■  Well,  I  Bra  lintf  pertuadeJ  lo  deliver  ihe  leneti  lo  hef  own  haaii ;  bol,  lir, 
they  ctiitia  fr™         emperor  oCChirw,  iu  ■  hnKuagc  ilml  ibc  ondemuuli  mt. 

"  Uihir,    V  en,  you  aro  very  Hmpln,  Pott.     Tli'imb  ii  be  »o,  r»t  Ih** 

princp!,  S3  tl  it  Tark  biuI  the  rest,  do  altrays  tend  a  ttaiubUloD  In  iBliu, 

French.  ^pnuMa,  ».  Latin,  ami  then  il'a  all  onn  tn  h«r. 

'■Pott,    Doih  ita  undsTBiand  all  ibcae  laii|nuE«i  vid  halt  Derti  eramat  tbt 

■*  I'lhtr,   An  IbO"  ■■  "oil        '  '  ■ "       ta  many  mile*,  ami  in«l  wiih  • 

many  men,  oilJ  kliowa,  tbal  ihe  tpc«lu  ud 

imilersiands  liich  are  trorlhy  lx>  be  ipoLsn  oj 

in  ■  eon,  well  mongh  for  m  ladf, 
well  B«  (eciotBriM  i 

Tuil'i  »>»iDilkev  rieal     Ai  £»  odd  or  tliom,  vboD 

:  atk  at  is  wonh  miking  of,  Ihs  wiuM 

:]1  en  .DmI*  BTcry  day  where  be  Ituu 

wo.  I-  ftim.    I  wtrrant  thee  •he  irtll 

.  if  thry"bo  m  any  innsiian  iBngrKifiP. 


c  iiudieiice  and  answer 


ind   iioliLT  .he 


"I'oil.  Oh,  sir,  why  now  1  sand  bact,  t 
■pii  its  wi[h  that  word  ;  for  liril  yon  «ay  ilji 
iicvLT  hkfi  autlaciiy.  Keni  yoii  say.  ?lio  i^  Ji 
if  iiiiliny  may  not  lliink  fit  lo  liaiis  iip  n  P..* 

-  C'licr.  Oh,  fimple  I'osi.  Ihnu  arl  Ihi-  « 
lhi.li  not  know  ihat,  befitU-s  all  her  p.-rfec 
princi^  for  affaliilily  i  for  all  is  one. — L'omo 
pluiiKhninn,  come  be|[gnr.— the  hour  is  Jel  1 
lioii.  Will  »he,  [hen,  refuse  a  leilcr  ihal  co 
for  her  ..-rvice  <  No.  no;  do  ne  I  bill  ihi-t' 
liavc  br,-ii  a  qnarler-innsier  these  (ifu-.n  i 


This  dialogue  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  great  literary  curiosilv.  but  J 
nflciniiiig a  correct  description  ot'  the eliqiicll':  ohsened  by  the  ministers  an 
officers  of  queen  Elizabeth's  hoiiseholJ.  m  tielivering'lellere.  prcsentin 

'  Xk-IioIV  Progrcfse*.  from  Harl.  ,M:;S..  SN..  f  'JIS.  Bm,  Mua— Quoen  Kll/«1*> 
vn^  in  the  habit  nf  lecciviii);  i^dmplinieniiiry  letters  from  the  sutlan  AinumTli  111 
t'rotn  ihe  czar  oTMiiscuvy.  and  the  em[ierur»  of^lorHvo  and  China.  In  lue  A 
clri'.hria  [here  is  a  far^iniile  of  a  highly  curious  IrlTer  of  her;,  addre^^'e.l  '-  [ 
111.-  Ui^lii,  Hifh,  .Mighly  nnd  Invincible  Eni|>t'ror  of  fmhaye.'  It  was  int.-i;-t- 
a"  ihi'  I'reJcntinl  of  ^ir  Gi-«n!e  Waimonili.  on  (lis  vcyajie  of  discovert,  in  l'"-^ 
It  hns  a  richly  illuminated  border,  on  a  ml  ^rouinl.  nnd  is  signed  at  iiie  b.  ii.>r 
by  ihc  queen,  in  her  larKesl  tiied  hand.  The  royal  arms  liave  lions  for  sii[>].ui 
era  at  llie  (ides  of  ihe  shield.  The  vellum  Idler  was  accompanied  by  H'|.ani 
iriinsIalionB,  on  paper,  in  Italian,  Iwiii,  "^4  Vm\«^w«, 
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papers  for  her  signature,  and  listening  to  her  instructions,  which  we  find 
sir  Robert  Cecil  did,  on  the  knee.  The  hearty,  popular  manner  with 
which  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  receive  any  act  of  service,  or  small  pre- 
sent, from  the  humbler  ranks  of  her  subjects,  and  which  always  re- 
minded those,  who  remembered  her  father,  of  blufiT  king  Hal,  in  his 
eloth-of-gold  days,  is,  of  course,  described  to  the  life  in  this  curious  per- 
formance. The  most  surprising  part  of  the  matter  was,  that  her  majesty 
eould  sit  quietly  to  listen  to  so  many  fulsome  compliments. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  had  deeply  studied  all  the  weak  points  of  his  royal 
mistress's  character,  and  endeavoured,  by  flattering  her  to  the  top  of  her 
bent,  to  render  himself  so  acceptable  to  her  that  his  personal  defects 
might  be  overlooked.  It  is  just  possible  that,  that  mighty  observer  of 
the  human  heart,  in  all  its  erratic  movements,  Shakspeare,  had  the  de- 
formed secretary,  Cecil,  in  his  thoughts  when,  in  defiance  of  historic 
truth,  he  made  his  royal  hunchback,  Richard  III.,  prevail  with  the  lady 
Anne,  through  the  magic  of  his  seductive  flattery.  It  was  with  that 
potent  weapon  that  sir  Robert  Cecil  presumed  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
handsome,  gallant  and  manly  earls  of  Cumberland  and  Essex,  with 
Mountjoye,  with  Carey,  and  with  Raleigh,  for  the  favour  of  the  dainty 
queen,  who  certainly  regarded  ugliness  as  a  greater  sin  than  witchcrafl. 
She  was,  however,  amused  at  the  idea  of  her  new  secretary  afiecting  the 
airs  of  a  lover  in  the  privy-chamber. 

A  few  days  after  queen  Elizabeth  had  gratified  sir  Robert  Cecil  with 
the  ofhce  of  secretary,  she  went  in  progress,  with  her  court,  into  Sussex 
and  Hampshire.  Her  first  visit  was  to  Cowdray,  the  seat  of  the  viscount 
Montague,  the  son  of  sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of  the  horse  to  Henry 
VIII.  Her  majesty  having  dined  at  Farnham,  proceeded  with  her  train, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  to  Cowdray,  where  she  arrived  about  eight 
O'clock  on  the  Saturday  night.  She  was  greeted,  as  soon  as  she  came 
in  sight,  with  a  loud  burst  of  music,  which  continued  till  she  stepped 
on  the  bridge,  where  a  person  in  armour  was  stationed  between  two 
figures,  carved  in  wood  to  represent  porters,  and  holding  a  club  in  one 
hand  and  a  golden  key  in  the  other,  which  he  presented  to  her  majesty, 
at  the  end  of  the  most  bombastic  speech,  in  her  praise,  that  had  yet 
been  addressed  to  her.  Wherewitlial  her  highness  took  the  key,  and 
said  ^  she  would  swear  for  him  there  was  none  more  faithful."  She 
then  alighted,  and  embraced  the  lady  Montague  and  her  daughter,  the 
lady  Dormer.  The  noble  hostess  was  so  overpowered  by  her  feelings 
00  this  occasion,  that  she  wept  upon  her  majesty's  bosom,  exclaiming, 
*'0h!  happy  time! — oh!  joyful  day." *  That  night  the  queen  took  her 
rest  in  a  stately  velvet  bed ;  the  chamber  in  which  she  slept  was  hung 
with  tapestry  taken  from  RaphaePs  cartoons;  the  sea-fight  in  which  her 
great  uncle,  the  valiant  sir  Edward  Howard,  met  his  death  in  Brest  har- 
bour, was  painted  in  fresco  on  the  ceiling. 

Three  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  forty  geese  furnished  forth  the  Sun- 
day morning's  breakfast  for  the  maiden  monarch  and  her  company.'  On 
the  Monday  morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  her  highness  took  horse,  with 
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lil  her  irein,  and  rode 

pared,  under  which  hi 

the  vocal  perfo 

cross-bow 

number,  tb 

hands  of  t 

aavage  pal 

breakfast. 

and  ilie  conk. 

Tliea  iod« 
jji  the  evening 
down  with  gi 

I'lie  tieKi  d. 
ship,  who,  in  >  . 
gucs(  at  his  han 
by  I  pilgrim,  an< 

quaint  speeches   lo  ner,  ii...>, ..    ...i. 

something  belter — an  excellent  cry  of  hoi 

On  the  Wednesday,  her  majesiy  and  hi 


the  park,  where  a  delicale  bower  waa  pre- 
n  munkisns  were  placed,  who  acconipanieJ 
nymph,  who,  with  a  sweet  song,  ddiverai  a 
he  queen's  hand,  to  shoot  at  the  deer,  some  lliirty  In 
re  enclosed  in  a  paddock,  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  bir 
tiid  noble  ladies;  no  wonder  iheir  pastimes  were  oTi 
,ier  devouring  oxen  Knd  roasted  geeie  by  wholesale,  (m 
beth  killed  three  or  four  of  the  de«[  with  her  own  hunt, 

■J- 

tner,  and  about  oix  of  the  clock 
ucks,  sU  liBf  ing  fair  law,  pulled 

ned  at  the  priory  by  hie  lord- 
10  bis  lady,  feutett  the  royil 
greeted,  in  the  pleftsuice,  fint 
n,  clad  in  ivy,  who  addressed 

.lat  she,  no  doubl,  coneiJeretl 
)unds  and  a  buck-hunt. 

dined  in  the  foresi- 
walk,  at  a  table  four-and-twenty  yards  long,  and  were  regaled  iviih 
choice  music.  Among  other  devices  with  which  she  was  cntenaineJ. 
an  angler,  after  making  a  suitable  harangue  to  the  royal  guest,  netted  ail 
the  tish  in  a  fair  pond,  and  laid  them  at  her  feet. 

Elizabeth  dined  on  the  following  day  in  ilie  private  walks  of  the 
garden,  with  her  ladies  and  nobles,  at  a  table  forty-eight  feet  long.  -  In 
the  evening,  the  country  people  presented  themselves  to  her  majesty,  in 
a  pleasant  dance,  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  lord  and  lady  Momasue 
among  them,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  beholders,  and  the  geuilf 
applause  of  her  majesiy." 

The  royal  guest  departed  on  the  morrow.  As  she  was  going  throtijh 
the  arbour  to  lake  horse,  there  stood  six  genllemen.  whom  she  knighwi!, 
tiie  lord-admiral  laying  the  sword  on  their  siioulders.  Lord  Moniague. 
his  three  sons,  with  the  higli-sherilT,  and  all  the  genllemen  of  ihe 
county,  attended  her  majesiy,  on  horseback,  to  ilie  place  where  t\\e 
dined. 

Elizabeth  next  proceeded  to  Elvelham,  the  seat  of  ihe  earl  of  Hert- 
ford.' 

The  earl,  having  received^  a  shrewd  hint  that  her  majesty  iiie*nl  lo 
come  and  lake  him  by  surprise,  on  this  progress,  set  three  hundred 
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sn  to  work  to  enlarge  his  house,  and  make  the  most  magniAcent 
"ements  for  her  reception,  and  then  humbly  solicited  her  to  honour 
y  becoming  his  guest.  The  queen  promised  to  be  with  him  on 
Ith  of  September,  in  time  for  the  evening  banquet  About  three 
k  on  that  day,  the  earl,  attended  by  three  hundred  followers,  most 
m.  wearing  gold  chains  about  their  necks,  and  in  their  hats  black 
>now  feathers,  set  off  to  meet  her  majesty,  midway  between  her 
loose  of  Odiham  and  Elvetham  Park.  The  queen  took  this  atten- 
I  good  part,  and  received  him  graciously.  Half-way  between  the 
;ate  and  the  house,  a  poet,  clad  in  green,  and  crowned  with  Uurel, 
ad  welcomed  the  royal  guest  with  a  long  Latin  poem,  which  he 
sed  on  his  knees.  His  page  offered  him  a  cushion  to  kneel  upon, 
rpose  for  him  to  reject  it  with  a  Latin  distich,  which  is  thus  trans- 

*  Now  let  us  use  no  cushion  bat  fair  hearts, 
For  now  we  kneel  to  more  than  oonumm  taSnts." 

six  fair  virgins,  crowned  with  flowers,  three  of  them  representing 
ices,  and  three  the  hours,  witli  baskets  of  flowers  on  their  arms, 
lowly  reverence  to  the  queen,  and  walked  before  her  to  the  house, 
og  the  way  with  flowers,  and  singing  a  sweet  song  of  six  parts  :— 

**With  fragrant  flowers  we  strew  the  way, 
And  make  this  our  chief  holiday ; 
For  though  tliis  cKme  were  blest  of  yore, 
Yet  was  it  never  proud  before. 

Oh,  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy, 
Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy  I 

Now  air  is  sweeter  than  sweet  ba]m, 
And  satyrs  dance  about  the  palm; 
Now  earth  with  verdure  newly  dight 
Gives  perfect  sign  of  her  delight  ^ 

Oh,  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy, 

Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy  I 

Now  birds  record  new  harmony, 
And  trees  do  whistle  melody, 
Now  everything  that  nature  breeds 
Doth  clad  itself  in  pleasant  weeds. 

Oh,  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy, 

Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy!" 

t  song  ended  with  the  queen^s  arrival  at  the  hall-door,  where  she 
d  from  her  horse,  and  her  kinswoman,  the  countess  of  Hertford, 
dow  to  the  handsome  London  vintner,  Prannel,  accompanied  with 
honourable  ladies,  humbly  on  her  knees  welcomed  her  highness 
t  place,  who,  embracing  her,  took  her  up  and  kissed  her,  with 
p«ciou8  words  to  her,  as  well  as  to  the  earl,  to  the  great  rejoicing 
beholders. 

lie  park,  on  a  green  hill-side,  a  summer  pavilion  was  prepared  in 
ite  taste,  with  a  large  state-room  for  the  nobles,  and  a  withdraw* 
Mn,  at  the  end,  for  the  queen.    The  outside  of  the  structure  was 
d  with  boughs,  and  clusters  of  ripe  hazel-nnts ;  the  iaterior  bu^ 
rras ;  the  roof  was  lined  with  devices  in  ivy  \ea.Nt»^  vgA  ^%  tio^t 
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n  herbs  and  greeo  rusbea.     Between  this  pavilion  uv] 

I  deep  valley,  a  goodly  pood  nag  dug,  in  the  figure  of 

i  filled  will>  water,  baring  llircc   islands  upoa  it;  the 

mble  a  sbip,  a  huadrcd   feet  in  length,  and   {attf  in 

hree  trees  orderly  set  for  maats ;  the  second  waa  a  fori, 

re,  overgrown  with  willoiva  j  the  third  was  called  the 

ig  to  four  circles,  of  green  privet  hedge.     Id  tH  itwM 

nusic,  and  artillery,  and  the  moment  her  majesty  umed, 

(iwH  phnrnhpr  nuKH  BnliueJ  her  from  the  sbip,  the  fcpt- 

lOming  festival,  a  &ir  tnd  rich 

eseiiled  to  the  queen,  ^  yiiuA 

s,"  we  are  told,  by  the  aualDl 

nem  of  her  majesi;  at  Eite- 

were  almost  rivsUed  oa  llus 
uuMien  oT  the  de^  wan  pn- 
sonated  on  the  aMm-u  <ii  h  they  peopled,  in  b<«ls  of 

every  size  and  ^}n\'C,  and  balllpu  in  groie'ique  fa.'hion^j  ilie  islanJ^  t_r 
lurji3  represented  be-iegpd  castlen,  ur  hirv  monsters  voniiiint;  Sima- 
The  fairy  queen  and  her  tram,  in  allusion  lo  ihe  name  of  EIvciliaiE, 
made  their  appearanre  under  her  !naje=t>'s  windows,  in  the  garden  "iili 
dances  and  songs,  m  honour  of  the  rojal  guest. 
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fells,  and  Bocrt^d  sliill ! 
:U  day  and  Lour, 
I  builds  btr  boiVLT  !" 

The  queen  gave  noble  largess,  and  expressed  her  great  content  at  il. 
she  saw  and  heard.  At  her  depariure,  the  hours  and  graces  aitenJed  lo 
bid  her  farewell ,  wringing  their  bands  in  token  of  their  grief.  The  poei 
clad  in  a  black  cloak,  and  with  yew  boughs  in  bis  chaplet,  to  ripre^ 
that  he  was  in  mourning  now,  addressed  her  in  a  lamentable  effusion 
of  lame  verse,  and  old  Nercus  came  wading  from  the  other  end  of  the 
pond  to  her  majesty's  coach,  and,  on  his  knees,  thanked  lier  for  her  lale 
largess ;  and  as  she  passed  tlirough  the  park  gale  a  concert  of  musiciaaf, 
hidden  in  a  bower,  played  and  sang  the  following  song  : — 
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O  oome  again,  sweet  lively  sun, 

When  thou  art  gone,  our  joys  are  done  1" 

As  this  song  was  sung,  her  majesty,  notwithstanding  the  great  rain,. 
Hopped  her  coach,  and  pulled  off  her  mask,  giving  great  thanks,'  and 
issured  lord  Hertford,  ^'  that  the  beginning,  process,  and  end  of  this,  his 
eoCertaimnent,  was  so  honourable,  that  hereafler  he  should  find  the 
reward  thereol^  in  her  special  favour."  *  Elizabeth  very  soon  forgot  her 
promise,  and  all  the  return  she  made  to  her  noble  host  for  the  immense 
expense  and  trouble  he  had  put  himself  to  on  her  account,  was  to  pro- 
vide him  with  lodgings  in  the  Tower,  on  a  very  causeless  fit  of  jealousy 
of  his  children,  by  his  marriage  with  her  hapless  cousin,  lady  Katherine 
Gmy,  whose  son,  lord  Beauchamp,  was  to  her  an  object  of  peculiar  ill- 
will,  as  she  suspected  him  of  wishing  to  be  appointed  her  successor. 

The  same  autumn  died  the  lord-chancellor,  sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
of  dancing  celebrity,  whose  galliards  are  remembered,  when  his  legal 
decisions  have  been  long  consigned  to  oblivion,  thanks  to  the  sarcastic 
records  of  his  contemporary,  sir  Robert  Naunton,  and  the  following 
D^yful  lines  of  Gray,  which  are  quoted  for  the  sake  of  the  allusion  to 
Elizabeth's  suspected  passion  for  the  handsome  lawyer :— - 

**  Full  oA,  within  the  spacious  walls, 
When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brawls,* 
The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him. 

His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green. 

His  high-crowned  hat,  and  satin  doublet, 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen. 

Though  pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  troubljO  it^* 

Hatton  lived  long  enough  to  experience  the  fickleness  of  royal  regard, 
although  he  was  the  only  one  of  Elizabeth's  especial  favourites  who 
was  dutiful  enough  to  remain  a  bachelor  to  please  his  liege  lady.  His 
death  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  harsh  manner  in  which  queen 
Elizabeth  enforced  the  payment  of  a  crown  debt  in  the  season  of  his 
declining  health.  The  insinuation  that  it  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
ie&ult  distressed  his  mind  so  deeply  that  he  took  to  his  bed.  When 
the  queen  was  informed  of  the  efiects  of  her  unkindness,  she  was 
M>uched  with  compunction  for  what  she  had  done,  and  came  to  visit 

*  Nichols'  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

■"The  ancient  English  dance  called  a  brawt,"^  says  Mr.  Douce,  "was  an  im- 
lortation  from  France,  with  which  balls  were  usually  opened,  the  performers 
Irst  uniting  hands  in  a  circle,  and  then,  according  to  an  authority  printed  in 
french,  1579,  the  leading  couple  placing  tliemselves  in  the  centre  of  the  ring, 
he  gentleman  saluted  all  the  ladies  in  turn,  and  his  partner  the  gentlemen, 
fassompierre  declares,  that  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  only  a  very  few  days 
lefore  he  expired,  in  1608,  was  removed  from  his  bed,  purposely  to  witness  ono 
►f  these  dances,  which  was  performed  in  his  own  palace  by  some  of  the  young 
lobility.  Wc  may  suppose  the  term  hrawlt  was  derived  from  the  romps  and 
rproers  that  the  saluting  department  occasioned.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord- 
leeper,  at  the  palace  of  Greenwich,  used  to  open  the  brawls  with  queen  Eliza* 
wtb  ;  and  his  graceful  performance,  as  her  partner,  appears  to  have  moved  the 
rrmth  of  her  half-brotlier  Sfr  John  PerroL 
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him,  endear'«"'-ing,  by  ihe  idobI  gracious  beliavlour  and  sooihing* 
to  console  She  even  carried  her  condescension 

ister  a  pou  him  with  her  own  haixis ;  but  there 

which  u"  J~.     ing  balms  can  heal.     The  rojal  ai 
'.o  revivf  ing  chancellor — hia  hearl  was  broken,' 

Elizafa  antime,  who  had  nol  yet  forgiven  Esses  for  hia  imr- 

nage,  hCk  mi  he  was  a  candidate  Tor  the  ch&n  eel  lore  hip  of  OxTartf. 

which  b-  moot  ai  the  death  of  Hatlon,  ordered  the  univenitT  to 

choose  I  "' '    '    »"-■■       ,     Engei  was  deeply  Biofliad, 

and  beL  f  Bouen,  wrote  to  one  of  bv 

friends  ai  It,  pity  me  not,  fi^r  I  riuU  (tit 

with  mor  1  escape,  comfort  me  not,  far 

the  queen-B  i  great."' 

^'hen  ihfi  isis  de  Mornay  to  request  B»re 

troops  of  El  »id  by  the  Bmbasndor  inly- 

ing- that  the  ble  to  bia  nsMoc'a  widi,  At 

flainrt)  into  open  anger,  t^^^  biller  expressions  apainst  h«r 

oflemling  favourite,  and  finisneu  by  saying,  "  (hat  the  earl  of  Essei 
would  have  it  thought  that  he  rated  her  realm;  but  that  noihing  w» 
more  unlriie,  that  slie  would  make  hira  ihe  most  pitiful  fellow  in  her 
realm ;  and  instead  of  sending  the  king  of  France  more  troops,  she 
would  recall  all  those  she  had  lent  him.'" 

The  astonished  envoy  found  he  had  committed  a  desperate  blundfr, 
and  endeavoured,  by  a  complimentary  speech,  to  appease  the  siorai  he 
had  unwittingly  raised ;  hut  Elizabeth  not  being  in  a  humour  to  listm 
calmly,  rose  up  abruptly,  declared  herself  very  much  indisposed,  »diI 
told  him  she  was  compelled,  on  that  account,  to  cut  short  the  audience. 
Du  Plessis  then  oflered  to  present  her  with  a  memorial  which  he  hod 
previously  prepared ;  but  she  haughtily  bade  him  give  it  to  her  lont- 
treasurer,  and  swept  out  of  the  room.'  She  well  knew  thai  she  wis  ia 
a  position  lo  assume  the  airs  of  a  paramount  sovereign  to  Henrv  of  R»- 
varre  at  that  moment,  and  the  angry  feelings  the  name  of  Essex  had 
excited  were,  without  ceremony,  venied  on  his  ambassador. 

She  had  some  reason  to  be  displea.'^d  with  Henry,  who  had  vioUted 
the  solemn  conditions  on  which  she  had  assisted  him  with  meti  ixd 
money,  by  employing  them  in  a  dillerent  manner  from  what  she  bid 
prescribed.  Fearing  that  the  occupation  of  Bretagne  by  the  armies  of 
Spain  was  a  prelude  to  an  invasion  of  her  own  shores,  she  had  eiprtsslv 


■  Haiion's  [roubles  and  ilt  licslili  cor 
if  iPtd-rlmncPllor;  for  he  had  but  a  ■ 
iiile  of  bis  office,  dial  ihe  advocaics 
w>d  'riiti.'.  paiience,  and  caution,  mac 
Id  lawypr?.  He  snidied  with  grsnl 
iPvHiion  bill  Toiir  years.  He  probably  di 
lopt'ive  nniptjrrcgnrding  duties  fiir  wf 
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o  plead  before  bim.      His 

survived  ihi* 
mplaint  broug 
01  quBlifled 


y  Ihe  f|iieeii  in  the  palm 
■sponsibiliiy  for  die  crow 
'  Mem.  T>>1  TVestn  Wovr.*)  ■,  ■?*^\a. 
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directed  that  her  troops  should  be  employed  id  repelling  the  Spanish 
force  in  that  province ;  but  as  Henry's  first  object  was  to  establish  his 
contested  claims  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  had  with  selfish  policy 
made  use  of  his  English  auxiliaries  for  his  own  interest,  rather  than  tluU 
of  their  qneen. 

Elizabeth's  anger  against  Essex,  though  imperiously  and  oflensively 
expressed,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  feverish  irritability  of  the 
deep-seated  passion,  which  neither  pride,  reason,  nor  the  absence  of  the 
object  of  it,  could  subdue.  She  menaced  and  reviled  him,  while  she 
loved  him,  and  eagerly  desired  his  presence.  When  she  heard  how 
mach  he  exposed  his  person  in  battle,  her  affection  took  the  alarm ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  news  reached  her  that  his  brother  Walter  was  slain,  she 
wrote  to  remand  Essex  home. 

Much  annoyed  at  this  order,  Essex  sent  sir  Thomas  Darcy,  to  assure 
her  majesty,  that  if  he  withdrew  at  such  a  season,  he  should  be  covered 
with  dishonour.  He  had  already  been  reproached  by  the  besieged  with 
cowardice,  for  having  failed  to  avenge  his  brother's  death ;  whereupon 
he  sent  Villars,  the  governor  of  Rouen,  a  challenge  ^  to  meet  him  on 
horse  or  foot,  and  by  personal  encounter  to  decide,  which  was  the  bet- 
ter man,  fought  in  the  better  cause,  or  served  the  fairest  mistress.'' 
VUlars  declined  the  combat  in  very  uncourteous  terms,  and  added^  with 
a  sneer,  ^  that  as  to  the  beauty  of  their  mistresses,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
his  while  to  put  himself  to  much  trouble  about  that."  *  A  remark  that 
was  evidently  intended  to  indicate  his  contempt  for  the  long-esiahlished 
claims  of  her  majesty  of  England  to  be  treated  as  a  beauty  :  indeed,  as 
Elizabeth  was  &8t  approaching  her  sixtieth  year,  the  less  that  was  said 
by  her  friends  of  her  charms,  the  better  it  would  have  been. 

Soon  af^r  the  town  of  Gornye  surrendered  to  the  united  arms  of 
France  and  England,  and  Essex  sent  sir  Robert  Carey  home  with  letters 
to  the  queen,  announcing  the  news,  and  entreating  further  leave  of  ab* 
■ence,  mat  this  great  success  might  be  followed  up.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Carey,  the  queen,  who  could  not  brook  the  slightest  opposition  to 
her  commands,  had  sent  Darcy  back,  with  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
earl,  to  return,  without  delay,  as  he  would  answer  it  at  his  utmost  peril. 
widi  commission  from  her  to  sir  Thomas  Layton,  to  take  the  command 
of  his  troops.    Carey  gives  a  lively  account  of  his  mission. 

^  I  arrived,"  says  he,  ^  at  Oatlands,  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
queen  was  stirring,  and  conferred  with  her  council  on  the  subject  of  his 
enand.  They  assured  me  that  the  queen  was  so  determined,  that  it 
would  be  perilous  to  myself  if  I  attempted  to  uige  any  persuasions  for 
the  eari's  stay  in  France. 

^  About  ten  of  the  clock,"  pursues  he,  '^  the  queen  sent  for  me ;  I 
delivered  her  my  lord's  letter.  She  presently  burst  out  in  a  rage  against 
ny  lord,  and  vowed,  ^  she  would  make  him  an  example  to  all  the  world 
if  ne  presently  lefl  not  his  charge,  and  returned  upon  sir  Francis  Darcy 's 
eoming  to  him.'  1  said  nothing  to  her  till  she  had  read  his  letter.  She 
seemed  meanly  (tolerably)  well  contented  with  the  success  at  Gornye , 

VOL.  TIL  —  // 
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I  In  liiT,  •  Mailam,  I  know  niy  lord*!  Care  ii  rach  to  abtf 
iii.iculs,  tlial  lie  will  not  make  one  hour's  slay  aAer  lir 
ili'liiiri'il  to  hiin  hid  fuul  doom;  but,  madaui,  prt  ma 
lUr  Jiiuji  ;<ty  know  Li'foreLaiK],  what  you  ehnll  truly  find  U 

t  111.'  Iiuih  liad  the  liapjiijiLas  to  see  you,  and  to  KM  your 

\M'Mi  on  to  assure  the  queen,  "that  the  earl  wouU  lo 
'  lii.'-i.'rji'e  of  botiig  ri^eatlud  fruni  the  poat  of  danger,  thil 
ii|>  jiiiiilic  life,  romuke  llie  nuirt,  and  retire  to  wme  cell 
I'or  ihc  rrRt  of  hi«  (Iuvk,  which,  assuredly,  would  not  be 
hi.'  :.'ri('f  lor  hi^  tirotlier's  dcaUi,  and  her  majesty^  dif- 
Ii.  lixlli  together,  would  hreak  hia  hcarL  Then  your  ml- 
til  Ins  Ini-nil,  "will  \iavF  sufficient  ntisfHction  for  tfa« 
h  niuimitted  againui  you."' 

il  I'l  be  >oiiiew'hat  olll'iiileJ  with  my  diicourte,"  continnei 
'aili-  till'  go  to  dinner.  1  had  scarcely  made  an  enil  of  my 
Aa'  ^I'lit  lor,  to  come  (o  her  again.     She  delivered  a  letter, 

II  r  oMii  hand,  to  my  turd,  and  bade  me  tell  him,  that,  "if 
rivihiiii!  in  il    that  did  please  him.  he  should   gi*e  mt 

'  ■•  Il  is  evideiii,''  observes  the  noble  editor  of  "Carey's 
li;it  lior  own  lieari,  not  the  pleading  of  Robert  Carey,  how- 
ilrew  friiiu  Dizabcih  tliia  letter.    She  satisfied  herself  with 
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mU  how  yoQ  prevailed  with  her,  and  what  a  true  fnead  I  had  of  you, 
vhich  I  shall  never  forget"  This  reconciliation  between  Essex  and  the 
qneen  took  place  in  April,  1592.  She  kept  the  annual  festival  of  the 
gurter  on  St  George's  day,  at  Greenwich,  while  he  was  with  her,  and 
was  conducted  into  the  chapel  by  him  and  the  lord-admiral  Howard  of 
Effingham,  in  the  robes  of  the  order,  her  train  being  borne  by  the  lord* 
chamberlain  and  two  of  her  ladies.* 

Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  agi^n  this  summer,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, to  do  honour  to  the  new  chancellor,  Buckhurst'  From  Oxfoit]  she 
proceeded  to  Rieote,  the  seat  of  lord  and  lady  Norris,  who  both  held  a 
high  place  in  her  fitvour.  Ties  of  no  common  nature  had  cemented  a 
bond  of  friendship  between  the  maiden  monarch  and  this  noble  pair. 
Nonifl  wtm  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  sir  Henry  Norris,  once  the  fa* 
voarite  gentleman-in-waiting  to  king  Henry  VIIL,  and  afterwards  the 
vietim  or*  his  vengeful  fury,  when,  being  involved  in  the  accusation  that 
was  preferred  against  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  refused  to  purchase 
hk  own  life  by  bearing  false  witness  against  that  unhappy  lady.  Lady 
Norris  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous  lord  Williams  of  Tame,  who 
hftd,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  great  adversity,  when  under  the  cloud  of 
her  sister's  displeasure,  treated  her  with  such  protecting  kindness  and 
mnnificent  hospitality  during  her  sorrowful  journey  to  Woodstock,  tliat 
it  was  impossible  it  could  ever  be  effiiced  from  her  remembrance.  Eliza* 
beth^s  acquaintance  with  lady  Norris  having  commenced  under  circum- 
flttnces  so  romantic,  had  induced  a  greater  degree  of  personal  familiarity 
than  is  usual  between  sovereigns  and  their  su^ects,  and  her  majesty  was 
woot  to  call  her  caressingly  ^^  her  dear  crow,"  in  allusion  to  the  black- 
ness of  her  hair,  or  the  darkness  of  her  complexion,  a  hue  ^  which,"  as 
Fuller  observes,  ^^  no  whit  misbecame  the  faces  of  her  martial  ofispring." 
The  queen's  pet  name  for  his  lady  was  played  upon  by  the  time- 
honoured  veteran,  lord  Norris,  or  at  least  by  his  representative,  who,  in 
the  character  of  an  old  soldier,  addressed  a  speech  to  her  majesty,  in 
which,  after  telling  her  he  was  past  the  age  of  martial  deeds,  he  says, 
^  my  horse,  my  armour,  my  shield,  my  sword,  the  riches  of  a  young 
K^er,  and  an  old  soldier's  relics,  1  should  here  ofier  to  your  highness, 
bat  my  four  boys  have  stolen  them  from  me,  vowing  themselves  to 
arms."  Of  these,  the  valiant  sir  John  Norris  was  then  commanding  the 
English  forces  in  France,  sir  Edward  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  others  were  serving  in  Ireland.  ^  The  rumour  of 
their  deaths,"  pursued  the  old  man,  ^  hath  so  often  affrighted  the  crow, 
mr  wife,  that  her  heart  hath  been  as  black  as  her  feathers.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  affection  or  fondness,  but  the  crow  thinketh  her  own  birds 
the  fidrest,  because  to  her  they  are  the  dearest  What  joys  we  both 
cooceive  neither  can  express ;  suffice  it,  they  be,  as  your  virtues,  infinite. 
And  although  nothing  be  more  unfit  to  lodge  your  majesty  than  a  crow's 
■eirt,  yet  shall  it  be  most  happy  to  us  that  it  is  by  your  highness  made 
t  phcsnix  nest"  At  the  end  of  this  quaint  speech,  the  offering  of  a  fiur 
gown  was  presented  to  her  majesty. 

*  Hiftoiy  of  the  (Men  of  Knighthood,  by  Sir  H.  Nioo\ia«  ^^\si\tf^^ 
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The  I"'         il  tidings  of  Ihe  deolh  o(  one  of  the  fonr  hnrt  hem, » 
whom  ft  was  prondlv  made  in  the  old  manV  fpe«^h,  wm,  ■  frv 

years  all  »ij'it  to  Ricote,  communieated  by  the  qiiewi  u>  My  Jfof 

ris,  in  iht  lui     ring  beauiiful  letter,  in  which  her  rnajeaty  adeclioauily 
addresses  ihi     iffliried  friend  of  her  vouih,  by  lh«  q«  ' 
ivhicli  was.  ol  rourae,  regarded  as  an  epithet  of  lamiliar  e: 


■-Mine  I 


"AIlU 


have  deferred  hmg  to  idpreivnt  DnM  ym  oni  fti^Vad  Dmh 

mnute  '  <■""  ■"  •"  "!•"  w-"  ^^  <ljsi  refl«tkiD»  Of  mir  ibMbB 

vhotn  ttD  u.  B  K                               nd  eomlbn,  yet  knowinc  bo* 

teceuiljr  u  ..  la  -                                    ire  coosequeatly  imut  oil*  n 

ouioiiab  -wlTed  no  longer  K>  nnotfax  « 

iiir  care  '  our  giief  Ibt  bis  de*lb;  Wbtni^ 

r  BOciety  I  \  we  do  snure  yo*  by  Ab  ■« 

neurngsr  >•  cUrtxl  no  mora  dobnoa  iftr' 

n  fou,  u  ..                               rMefBl  nendiy  af  hia  KTtiHt. 

laih  wmn  I «.                          uicM  of  Urn  aim  ft  m  J|M 


rale  griovin?,  whieh  Laih  insTnicfd  you,  bnih  bj  cininple  and  tnowirdf;*.  IW 
nothing  of  Ihi*  Irinil  hath  hippened  bui  brGnd's  piuridence;  and  lei  these  I 
ftom  your  loving  an  J  graciou*  tovereign  letve  ID  HMoro  ycni  thai  there  thall  ■ 
lemain  the  lively  character  of  jao  and  yoiu'i  Ibal  ara  left,  ia  valuing  li^tlj  iC 
their  faiiliful  and  boneji  enileavoun. 

■■More  at  lhi>  lime  I  will  nol:  write  of  Ihiaannlmt  sulijecl,  bnl  have  deipaxM 
lliia  gBQtlemBn  lo  visit  both  your  lord,  lUid  to  ronduTe  with  yon  in  flie  true  ««• 
of  our  love,  and  lo  pray  you,  Ihai  ihe  worlit  may  see  thai  what  time  cuirA  il 
veak  minds,  that  discretion  and  moderation  help  you  in  this  accideiH.  ■iM'* 
there  'a  K>  opportune  occBiion  lo  demonstrate  true  paiitace  and  inodenliae.'' 
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SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Favnutitism  of  Es^pi — Queen  violates  the  privileges  of  parliament — Hei  «ver» 
letiiT  to  Henry  IV,  o.i  his  cliaiiKe  of  creed— Het  theologual  stuiiie«— Tni* 
latc!  B-i«iIiius — Supposed  plot  against  bci  lifu  by  Loijez — Her  letter  to  Herjf 
IV.  in  behalf  of  the  ion  of  Dou  Anionio,  of  Poriupal— Her  pers«ution  of  ■-^f 
piiriians  —  Henry  IV.  and  her  portrait  — Court  gossip  and  intrieues- R™ 
pngeanlry,  ffles,  and  costly  presents  10  ihe  queen  —  Her  saiacious  Mmdjrt  B 
il  kindred  — Disgrace  of  Robert  Carey— Hi!  ati 
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Rudd't  leniion— >Her  parsimony,  and  abridgment  of  naval  and  military  tup- 
pliea  i  Quarrela  with  Essex — Her  jealousy  of  the  fair  Bridges — Essex's  expa- 
«tition  to  Spain — His  loving  letter  to  the  queen — Growing  influence  of  the  loni 
■dmiral — She  creates  him  earl  of  Nottingham — Essex's  discontent^^he  makes 
bim  earl  marshal — Her  spirited  retort  to  the  Polish  ambassador— Essex  tries 
10  bring  hii  mother  to  court — Queen's  relaotance  to  receive  her-— Essex  carriea 
hia  point-— Dispute  in  council  between  the  queen  and  Essex— She  boxes  his 
cars — His  petulant  behaviour  and  menace — He  retires  from  court — Sickne:»s 
and  death  of  Burleigh — Elizabeth's  grief— Her  palaces,  dress,  and  appearance 
in  old  age— Elizabeth  and  her  bishops — Her  fickleness  of  purpose — Facetious 
remark  of  a  Windsor  carter,  on  her  frequent  change  of  mind — ^Her  manner  of 
evading  an  unwelcome  suit. 

A  BKW  •»,  in  the  personal  history  of  qneen  Elizabeth^  commences 
viih  the  return  of  the  carl  of  Essex  from  his  French  campaigns,  in 
1502-3.  She  welcomed  bim  with  undisguised  delight,  and  lavished 
fcTours  and  distinctions  upon  him  with  profuse  Uberality.  He  returned 
in  altered  man ;  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  youthful  honour  had 

C  place  to  sentiments  more  in  unison  with  the  wisdom  of  the  chil- 
of  this  world.  His  residence  in  the  sprightly  camp  of  the  gay  and 
Morous  king  of  France  had  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  domestic  life, 
tad  accomplished  him  in  ail  the  arts  of  courtly  flattery  and  dissipation, 
Uffy  Essex,  the  wife  of  his  choice,  was  neglected  and  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, while  he  afiected  to  become  the  lover  of  a  princess,  three-and- 
thirty  years  older  than  himself,  as  the  surest  method  of  rivalling  his 
political  adversaries,  the  Cecils  and  Raleigh.  He  was  soon  recognised 
lithe  head  of  a  rival  party, — a  party  that  cherished  more  enlightened 
vievs,  and  sentiments  in  greater  accordance  with  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  a  civilized  country,  than  the  iron  rule  of  Burleigh,  or  the  inqui- 
liiorial  policy  of  the  late  secretary,  Walsingham.  England  had,  indeed, 
been  delivered  from  foreign  foes,  and  civil  strife  had  been  kept  down  by 
the  terror  of  the  halter  and  quartering  knife,  but  the  oppressive  statutes, 
to  compel  uniformity  of  worship,  were  borne  with  irritation  and  impa- 
tience by  catholics  and  puritans  alike ;  and  the  latter  party  were  begin- 
fliag  to  evince  a  determination  to  seek  redress. 

The  queen  had  now  governed  four  years  without  the  aid  of  a  parlia- 
nent,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1593  the  exhausted  state  of  her 
Nuances  compelled  her  to  summon  a  new  one.  They  assembled  Feb- 
ruary 19tb,  on  which  occasion  her  majesty,  abandoning  the  character 
of  a  popular  sovereign,  assumed  a  tone  of  absolute  despotism,  and  told 
ihem,  by  her  new  chancellor.  Puckering,  ^^  that  they  were  not  called 
together  to  make  new  laws,  or  lose  good  hours  in  idle  speeches,  but  to 
fDie  a  supply  to  enable  her  majesty  to  defend  her  realm  against  the  hos- 
tile attempts  of  the  king  of  Spain."  ^  This  was  a  bold  beginning,  but 
ihe  followed  it  up,  when,  on  the  election  of  the  new  speaker,  the  com- 
WNis  made  their  usual  request  of  freedom  from  arrest,  liberty  of  speech, 
nd  access  to  her  person,  she  replied,  ^that  their  first  prayer  was 
nmnted  with  this  qualification,  that  wit  and  speech  were  calculated  to 
to  harm,  and  their  liberty  of  speech  extended  no  further  tlian  <  ay'  or 
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prep-" 

nacing  toi 
the  nature 
Tact,  ihe  B 
jesty  lo  B 


eonded  hbu,  aou  me  tin. 
Fleel.' 

Soon  aAer,  Jamea  U 
Bllempted  to  iatnxhic* 
ecdcsiaalical  coarta,  am 
members  sccoiidei!   his  taoU' 
discuss  inn,  by  seniiitig  in  g^rc. 

and  [old  him  "  lo  inform  ihe 
lures  of  her  will,  lo  summon 
o  iheir  decisions  according 
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'  any  idle  heads  hazarded  their  estates  by  meddtinr  wUh 
e,  the  speaker  shnuld  not  receive  their  bills."  The  p^ 
m  from  arrest  was  g'mated,  with  this  proviso, "  thai  it 
er  any  man's  ill-doings.  As  for  ihe  pririle^  of  aCMSS 
",  that  was  wholly  lo  depend  on  the  importance  of  the 
er  majesty's  leisure."  '  It  is  conjecttired,  frcMn  the  ni»- 
ihe  royid  replies,  thai  Elizabeth  had  reaton  to  msprci 
le  subjects  likely  to  be  discussed  by  this  pariiament.    la 

: !._..  j:j ._  c — „  g  petition  requesting  her  ma- 

„^t  leen  followed  up  her  dupolk  . 

B  g  Wentwonh,  with  whixn  ibt 

ti  sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  •»• 

ou  me  till  o  drew  up  the  petition,  10  Al  I 


ihi 


presumpli 
touching  the  reformali 
him  on  his  allegiance,  if  such 
She  then  sent  a  serjeanl-al-ar 
rested  Morris  in  his  place 
Tntbury  caslle.*     He  had.  hi 


id  zealous  puritan  law-often,  ' 
he  redress  oT  the  Kbtnei  in  the  ^ 
ag  the  penal  statutes.    Seicrd  ' 
I.  Dui   inc  qitppri  piu  a  svidiion  enil  !■■■  ih' 
wialh  for  ihe  speaker,  fir  Ednaid  Cok^ 
^mmons,  thai  parliaments  were  the  etw- 
ir  dissolve  ihein — to  nullify  or  gire  efieci 
her  pleasure,  that  she  nas  indignant  ii 
-     V  bills 


for  all,  forbade  the  exhibilio 
s  of  chui 


ilroduced,  l( 

esiy's  name,  and  carried  hir 
erfiil  friend  in  the 


off  10 


s  he  probably  owed  his  liberty;  bol  whfn 
that  nobleman,  who  highly  appreciated  both  his'  legal  talents  and  hi! 
integrity,  ventured  to  recommend  him  to  the  queen  for  the  vacant  place 
of  attorney-general,  her  majesty  acknowledged  his  talents,  bui  saiif. 
"  bis  speaking  against  her  in  the  manner  he  bad  done,  should  be  a  b»r 
against  any  preferment  at  her  hands."' 

The  commons,  having  been  thus  schooled  and  intimidated,  kissed  ihp 
rod.  and  passed  a  most  unconstitutional  bill,  framed  and  sent  down  to 
them  by  the  sovereign  herself,  "  for  keeping  her  niajestv's  suhjecia  in 
heller  obedience."  Thej-  also  granted  her  two  subsidies  and  ihref- 
tlfieeuilis.  This  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  roval  expeciaiinns 
Three  subsidies  and  six-fifieenihs  were  demanded  bv  sir  Robert  Cecil, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  few  objections,  were  obtained.  The  que«i 
was  so  incensed  at  the  opposition  of  sir  Edward  Hoby  to  the  eranu  ilnl 
she  imprisoned  hira  till  the  end  of  the  sessions.  Elizabeth  disniiswl 
this  parliament  in  person,  on  the  1 0th  of  April.  1 593,  in  a  speech,  whirk 


•He 


,nly  Ic 


I  of  n 
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tba  boldest  man  of  the  Plantagenet  line  of  monarche  wonld  scarcely 
hiTe  Tentured  to  utter,  and,  from  the  lips  of  a  female  sovereign,  it  must 
have  had  a  startling  efiect  on  an  English  senate,  eren  in  the  days  of  the 
hst  of  the  Todors. 

After  reflecting,  in  bitter  terms,  on  the  attempts  at  opposition  to  her 
vill,  and  reiterating  the  haughty  language  she  had  used  during  the  ses- 
Mms,  she  spoke  of  the  menaced  invasion  of  the  king  of  Spain  with  lofly 
eontempt,  and  concluded  by  saying,  ^I  am  informed,  that  when  he 
•ttempled  this  last  measure,  some  upon  the  sea-coast  forsook  their 
towns,  and  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  leaving  all  naked  and  ex* 
posed  to  his  entrance.  But  I  swear  unto  you,  by  God,  if  I  knew  those 
persons,  or  may  know  them  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  know  what  it 
IS  to  be  fearful  in  so  urgent  a  cause." 

Francis  Bacon,  whose  splendid  talents  were  then  beginning  to  mani- 
fest themselves,  had,  with  his  brother  Anthony,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  queen,  and  the  political  animosity  of  the  two  Cecils,  by  speaking 
OQ  the  popular  side,  in  this  parliament  Essex  indicated  his  sentiments 
DO  the  subject,  by  interceding  for  them  with  her  majesty,  and  recom- 
mending them  for  office,  and  when  she  petulantly  refused  to  avail  her- 
self of  their  learning  and  talents,  in  any  department  of  her  government, 
because  of  the  opposition  they  had  presumed  to  ofier  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional measures  of  her  ministers,  he  boldly  received  them  into  his  own 
hmily  as  secretaries  to  himself.  If  any  other  nobleman  had  ventured  to 
do  snch  a  thing,  a  star-chamber  prosecution  and  fine  would  have  fol- 
lowed, but  Essex  was  a  privileged  person.  What  might  he  not  have 
done  at  that  moment,  when  he  was  at  once  the  darling  of  the  people  and 
the  beloved  of  the  queen  ?  A  noble  field  lay  open  to  him — a  field  in 
which  he  might  have  won  a  brighter  meed  of  fame  than  the  blood-stained 
laurels  of  a  military  conqueror,  if  he  had  chosen  to  act  the  part  of  a  true 
patriot,  by  standing  forth  as  the  courageous  advocate  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  his  country.  It  was  in  his  power  to  become  a  moderator 
between  all  parties.  Elizabeth,  childless,  and  descending  into  the  vale 
of  years,  yet  full  of  energy  and  love  for  her  people,  had  been  rendered 
the  instrument  of  the  seldsh  policy  of  a  junta,  whose  great  aim  was  to 
establish  an  arbitrary  government,  before  which  even  the  peers  and 
senate  of  England  should  crouqh  in  slavish  submission. 

Elizabeth's  good  sense  and  great  regnal  talents  inclined  her,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  more  popular  system  of  government,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  one  conscientious  and  enlightened  counsellor  might,  perhaps, 
have  induced  her  to  finish  her  reign  gloriously,  by  leaving  the  legacy 
of  a  free  constitution  to  England.  Essex  had  neither  the  moral  courage 
nor  the  integrity  of  mind  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  easy  and  lucrative  post 
of  a  royal  fiivourite,  by  becoming  the  open  leader  of  an  opposition  to 
the  Cecil  administration.  He  thoroughly  hated  both  father  and  son, 
tad  omitted  no  opportunity  of  undermining  their  credit  with  the  sove- 
leign,  and  traversing  their  measures ;  but  when  he  might  have  attacked 
them  boldly  and  successfully  on  the  ground  of  public  grievances,  he 
silent,  lest  he  should  incur  tlie  displeasure  of  the  queen.    As  a 
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hulder  of  patenta   ami   monopolies,'  Essex  hnd  maeli  to  laae^  nd  a 
duuble-minded  man  is,  of  course,  unstnble  in  all  bis  wayv. 

When  Elizabeth  leameil  that  Uenry  IV.  of  France  was  aboni  la  abjm 
the  prolesianl  faith,  and  profess  himself  a  cnnvert  to  the  ebnrdi  rf 
Rome,  she  was  greatly  oflentted  and  displ(«sHl,  and  in  gml  baffle  dM- 
|>aicl>ed  sir  Thomas  Wylkes  lo  rem  mis  irate  with  him  in  her  name;  but 
belore  the  arrival  of  her  envoy  ihe  deed  was  doue,  and  Henry  direncd 
his  ambassador,  Morlant,  to  soften  tEie  mailer  to  ElixabeUi  *3  DiDcb  h 
he  could,  by  alleging  the  ureeni 
change  he  had  beeii  iiiii 

Elizabeth  would  not 
that  were  oflered,  but,  ii. . 
log  reproachful  teller  lo  ih 


of  state  neceaiiy,  (ior  lh( 


imon  patience,  to  the  eumm 
ndignalion,  penned  the  feUov- 


"  All,  wbu  Briefl  A,  whi  »  prn^  b«w  ■"'^A^^^^fll 

the  news  wkjoh  BfoitaM  iu.  I  Mjr  Godi  b  k  tMlHHHBI 

Can  we  rcBsonably  e)[pecl  any  gcxid  resuh  can  lijilow  such  an  ioiquily!  How 
conltl  you  imagine  lljai  Hp,  wlinse  hum]  lias  f  iipporled  and  upheld  your  cauH  s: 
long,  uMuld  fiiil  you  at  your  need?  Il  is  a  |ieriloris  thing  lo  do  til  thai  good  mi; 
come  of  11 !  Nevertheless.  I  yet  liope  your  better  feelings  may  teium,  and.  in  lie 
meantime.  I  promise  to  give  you  tlic  tlrat  place  in  my  prayers,  thai  Esau's  bincii 
mny  not  defile  llic  blesiinK  of  Jacob.  The  frjendjbip  and  iideliiy  yoo  prorniM 
to  me,  I  own  I  liave  dearly  earned  ;  but  of  that  1  should  never  bate  tepeEitd, 
if  j-ou  liaij  not  abandoneil  your  father.  I  cannot  now  regard  myself  as  youi  tis- 
ter,  for  I  always  prefer  that  which  is  natural  lo  that  which  is  ado[ited.  as  G-A 
best  knows,  whom  1  hc^eecb  to  guard  atKl   keep  you  in  the   right  way,  wtTb 


■■  Your 


it  be  nficr  the  old  fashioi 


"  I  will  b 


When  Elizabeth  sent  this  severe  rebuke  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  she 
must  either  have  hail  a  very  short  memory  herself,  or  imagined  that  li« 
politic  brother  had  forgoiien  her  former  dissimoiaiion,  in  conforming  lo 
the  calholic  mode  of  worship,  not  only  during  the  last  years  of  her  sis- 
ter's reign,  when  she  was,  of  course,  actuated  by  fear,  but  during  the 

'  Jlniio]K.liea  were  one  of  the  gteal  Bl)ii«e>  of  Eliznbcih's  (!OTcrnnifi;r.  ir.i 
imposed  the  severest  check  on  the  commercial  rpirit  of  an  age  of  ri^terpri^r  snil 
imiu-iry.  Hie  moment  any  btanth  of  trade  or  coriimerce  promised  to  become 
a  source  of  profit,  lome  greeily  courtier  interposed,  and  solicited  ui  the  queen* 
patent  lo  become  the  sole  projirieior  of  it  himself.  But  if  it  were  a  mere  craA 
benenlh  (lie  dignity  of  iho  aristocracy  to  engage  in.  tlien  wealthy  copitaliiU 
Bi'plied  to  Btirleigh  for  the  licei>ce,  with  offers  of  golden  angeli  for  ihe  purclia« 
of  his  Rooilwitl.  Even  the  power  of  eiporting  old  shoes  was  resirioied.  bt  ihe 
(jueen's  patent,  to  one  imlividual,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  thai  rare  piir> 
lege  by  means  of  eiilict  money  or  favour.  See  the  lists  of  patents  in  LftJ^e 
Illustrations  of  English  History,  vol.  iii.,  and  the  letter  of  George  Long, 
" a  pateixt  for  glassraakinE-    Ellis'  Royal  leitei-,  2d  sei 


ii.-iJ 


iii.. 
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itifh  Mii!,eum,  Cott™.  MS.,  Tims,  c.  7,  Ifil.  The  original  is  in  Freact. 
Camden  hiis  given  a  very  loose  psmpbrBse,  lalhei  than  a  iranslaiioa  of  this  cu- 
rl :us  documenl. 
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first  six  weeks  of  her  own.  She  was,  however,  so  greatly  troubled  at 
the  apostasy  of  her  protege,  that,  to  divert  her  grief,  she  entered  into  a 
course  of  theological  studies,  collating  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fiithers 
with  the  Scriptures.  She  had  several  conferences  with  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  on  the  subject,  and  finally  composed  her  mind  by  read- 
ing ^  Boethius  on  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy,''  Qf  the  ^re  first 
bm>k8  of  which  she  made  a  very  elegant  English  translation.* 

Ai^  attempt  being  made  on  the  life  of  Henry  soon  afler,  by  John 
Chalet,  a  fiinatic  student,  who  accused  the  college  of  Jesuits  of  having 
incited  him  to  that  crime,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  very  curious  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  his  majesty  on  his  happy  escape,  taking  care  to  introduce 
an  oracular  hint  as  to  the  future  dangers  to  which  his  person  might  be 
exposed,  from  the  malice  of  his  catholic  subjects,  whom  she  insinuates 
were  not  very  likely  to  give  him  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  change 
of  creed.  She  seems  to  imply  that  poison  would  be  the  next  weapon 
employed  against  his  life.  The  reader  must  always  make  allowance  for 
the  involved  and  mystified  style  of  Elizabeth's  diplomatic  letters,  which 
Henry  of  Navarre  confessed  be  never  could  understand.  This  curious 
epistle  has  never  before  been  published ;  it  is  written  in  French,  and  is 
without  date.' 

QuKKzr  Elizabith  to  thk  Kivo  ov  Frahcb. 

"The  courteous  and  honourable  reception,  my  beloved  brother,  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  this  gentleman,  together  with  the  wish  you 
have  testified,  of  showing  the  same  good  offices  to  me,  render  me  so  infinitely 
obliged  to  you,  that  words  fail  me  in  my  attempts  to  demonstrate  my  veritable 
thoughts  in  regard  to  you.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  should  tliink  myself 
loo  happy,  if  Fortune  should  ever  send  an  hour  in  which  I  could,  by  speech,  ex- 
press to  you  all  the  blessings  and  felicity  that  my  heart  wishes  you ;  and  among 
the  rest,  that  God  may  accord  to  you  the  grace  to  make  a  difference  between 
those  that  never  fail  you,  and  spirits  ever  restless.  It  appears  to  me  that  grati- 
tude is  sacrifice  pleasant  in  the  sight  of  the  Eternal,  who  has  extended  his  mercy 
more  than  once  to  guard  you  in  so  narrow  an  escape,  that  never  prince  had  a 
greater.  Which,  when  i  heard,  I  had  as  much  joy  as  horror  of  the  peril  thereof! 
And  I  have  rendered  very  humble  thanks  on  my  bended  knees,  where  solely  it 
was  due,  and  thought  that  He  had  sent  you  this  wicked  herald  to  render  you 
more  chary  of  your  person,  and  make  your  officers  of  your  chamber  take  more 
cmre.  I  have  no  need  to  remind  you  of  some  shops,  where  fine  drugs  are  forth- 
coming, and  it  is  not  enough  to  be  of  their  religion.  You  staid  long  enough 
among  the  Huguenots,  at  first,  to  make  them  think  of  the  difierence,  and  you 
may  well  fear!  You  will  pardon  always  the  faults  of  good  afiection,  which  ren- 
ders me  so  bold  in  your  behalf;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  dare,  with- 
CNit  Uie  licence  of  licentiates,  do  so  much  for  your  surety  and  honour,  to  crush 
this  single  seed,"  which  has  sown  more  tares  in  a  dozen  years,  than  all  Christian 
princes  can  exterminate  in  as  many  ages.  God  grant  that  they  may  be  uprooted 
out  of  your  dominions  I  Yet  no  phrenatique  (fanatic)  can  you  lead  to  such  just 
iisasoning.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Divine  hand  will  avert  from  you  all 
bad  designs,  as  I  supplicate  very  humbly,  and  recommend  myself  a  thousand 
times  to  your  good  graces.  Your  very  afifectionate  sister, 

««  EH»ABKTB." 

*  Camden. 

*  Autograph  letter  in  the  Imperial  Collection  at  St  Petersburgh,  oommimicatetl 
hf  permission  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

*  Meaning  the  severe  punishment  of  the  young  madman,  Chalet 
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/\boiit  the  same  juncture  a  pint  against  the  life  of  qaee^  Eliubeih 
n-as  ilelected,  by  the  »igilance  of  Essex,  who,  ihroag-h  the  coamxMO 
of  his  seerelaiy,  Anthony  Bacon,  with  the  iinderliogt  of  the  Spuuth 
cabinet,  had  received  a  hint  that  Ibnrra,  ihe  new  governor  of  the  Nnhar- 
landE,  had  suborned  her  Jew  physician,  Lopez,  to  mingle  poison  In  lur 
medicine.  This  man,  who  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  ofher  mtjettj't 
conliilence,  waa  a  Spanish  Bubject,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  1558,  tai 
B  been  retained  in  the  queen's  service  on  arconnt  of  tia 


-  and  pensioner  of  iho  tunc  af 
I'haree,  because  Dr.  Lt^iet  Did 
ra  h^  senl  to  him  aa  a  bribi 
r  of  his  an,  and  the  i|ii«ni  u 
he  Cecils,  to  aake  an  invtni- 
Lopez,  and  aAer  aeatehin^  hii 
urleigh  and  fats  i  ' 


'  him 


On« 


I  rajh.  i«nerarionj 


profeasional  skill,  but 

Spain.     Elizabeth  would  no 

presented  to  her  a  rich  Je 

Esffx  insisted  that  thia  w 

length  allowed  him,  in  conj 

gation.     They  proceeded  U 

papers,  and  cros»«saininiii{ 

their  conviction  ifaal  it  ivat 

Ecndin^  for  Essex,  in  a  pa«s  ii 

yiiiiili."   sharply  reprimanileu   mm  U't   wi 

in  sullen  displeasure,  and  shut  hizuself  up 

Ai^fd  lo  quit  till  llie  queen   liad.  by  uianv  coaxing  mesEsges  and  3pali>- 

gies.  appeased  his  ofiended  prule. 

grounded,  as  it  ivas  derivtr!  ;.■  ■      ■   !'  iMii^'ee  secreaii" 

of  Philip  ll.,and,  on  furllur  1  -;trh  evidence  "if 

the  fact,  as  the  confessimi-  ..:"■■.■...  1'  .^  ,  -:  .<::■.  ]:.  rjtes  of  L-ipei. 
Louis  and  Ferreira,  furnished.  Kcrrctrj  sMun;,  ■■  thai,  by  direcUun  ai 
Lopez,  he  had  written  a  letter  lo  Ibarra  and  Fuenles.  offering  to  poiriia 
iJje  queen  for  fifty  Ibousanii  crottji?;"  oiid  Loui*,  ■' that  he  had  bwn 
employed  by  the  same  aulhorilics  lo  urge  Lopez  lo  perform  his  pn- 
niise."  There  were  also  letters  iniercepied  ivhich  proved  a  ploi  lu  hi 
lire  lo  ihe  F.nelish  fleel.' 

When  Elizj^belh  was  at  Icnsih  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  per.:. 
from  which  she  had  sn  iiarroujv  escaped,  a  pious  seminienl  ua*  caiici 
fi.rlh,  indicative  of  her  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  is^ue,-  oi 
life  and  death.  "  0  Lord,  thou  art  my  Giid,'"  she  exclaimed,  •■  mv  limi: 
are  tn  ihy  hand.'" 

Liipez  acknowledged  having  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  wi;!; 
the  Sjianish  court,  but  steadily  denied  havmg  cherished  any  evil  denize; 
against  his  royal  mistress.  lie  suffered  dealh  for  the  suspicion  he  iuu 
incurred,  and  on  the  scaffold  declared.  ■■  that  he  loved  the  queen  as  well 
as  he  did  Jesus  Christ."'  an  assertion  thai  was  received  wiih  a  shm;!  of 
derision  by  the  orthodox  spectators  of  tlie  tragedy,  who  considered  •'■ 
laiilnmouiil  to  a  confession  of  his  treason,  as  he  was  a  Jew.' 

Lo|.cz  had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  F.lizabelh's  ministers,  bv  exerci^lM 
a  pernicious  inliuence  in  her  foreign  policy,  cspeciallv  bv  dcierri;)£  he 
from  giving  effectual  asaislanee,  at  the  proper  time,  lo  don  Aiilonn',  the 


'Camden;  Lingaid^  MV.ui. 
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titular  king  of  Portugal.  Burleigh,  in  his  letters  to  Walsingham,  com- 
plains bitterly  of  this  Lopez,  and  intimates  that  all  his  measures  are  tra- 
versed by  his  secret  practices  with  the  queen.*  Elizabeth  lent  don  An- 
tonio 5000^  on  the  security  of  a  valuable  diamond,  and,  to  get  rid  of 
his  daily  importunities  for  its  restoration,  or  that  she  would  be  pleased 
to  aflbrd  further  aid  in  prosecuting  his  claims  to  the  Portuguese  throne, 
ihe  was  fiiin  to  give  him  back  the  pledge  without  obtaining  repayment 
of  her  money.'  On  the  death  of  don  Antonio,'  she  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  letter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  behalf  of  his  chil- 
ireo,  more  especially  his  eldest  son : 

QviKv  Elisabith  to  TBI  KiHs  ov  Fraztck.* 

**  If  the  apirit  of  one  departed  could  disturb  a  living  friend,  I  should  fear  that 
the  late  king  Anthony  (whose  soul  may  God  pardon)  would  pursue  me  in  all 
places,  if  I  did  not  perform  his  last  request,  which  charged  me,  by  all  our  friend- 
ihip,  that  I  should  remind  you,  aHer  his  death,  of  the  good  and  honourable  offers 
wfaieh  yom  made  to  him,  while  living,  that  you  might  be  pleased  to  fUlfil  them, 
in  the  persons  of  his  orphans  and  son,^  which  I  must  own  to  be  an  office  worthy 
of  such  a  prince,  who  will  not  forget,  I  feel  assured,  the  wishes  of  him,  who  can 
no  longer  himself  return  thanks,  and  that  you  will  not  omit  the  opportunity  of 
being  crowned  with  that  true  glory,  which  shall  sound  the  trumpet  to  your 
boooar. 

*  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  prescribe  to  you  what  it  befits  jrou  to  do,  but 
Ribmit  the  case  to  ^ur  sound  jndgment,  as  you  must  know,  better  than  any  one 
site,  what  will  be  most  suitable  to  the  state  of  your  realm.  Only  having  acquit- 
ted myself  of  my  charge,  I  implore  you  to  treat  this  desolate  prince  so  well,  that 
be  may  know  who  it  is  that  has  written  for  him,  and  have  him  in  your  good 
livoor. 

*■  Praying  the  Lord  Gud  to  preserve  you  for  many  years,  which  is  the  desire  of 

"  Your  very  affectionate  sister, 

«  Elizabbth." 

The  fervent  orison  for  the  soul  of  Don  Antonio,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter,  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  lingering  obser- 
vances of  the  church  of  Rome  in  queen  Elizabeth's  practice.  The  puri- 
tans were  much  ofiTended  with  her  attachment  to  crucifixes  and  tapers, 
and  her  observance  of  saints'  days.  They  did  not  confine  their  censures 
to  private  remarks,  but  published  very  furious  pamphlets  animadverting 
OD  these  points.  Edward  Deering,  one  of  their  divines,  preaching  before 
her  majesty  one  day,  boldly  attacked  her  from  the  pulpit,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  told  her  ^^  that,  when  persecuted  by  queen  Mary, 
her  motto  was,  ^  tanquam  aot5,' '  like  a  sheep,'  but  now  it  might  be  ^  tan- 
puam  indamita  juvencoy^  Mike  an  untamed  heifer.'  "*  The  queen,  with 
ttnwonted  magnanimity,  took  no  other  notice  of  his  insolence  than  for* 
bidding  him  to  preach  at  court  again. 

Elizabeth's  aversion  to  the  growing  sect  of  the  more  rigid  portion  of 


*  Complete  Ambassador.  *  Ibid.  '  In  the  year  1595. 

*  From  the  inedited  autograph  collection  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  at  St  Peters* 
bars. 

'  This  young  prince,  Don  Christofero  de  Crato,  served  gallantly  as  a  volunteer 
Id  the  naval  expedition  under  Howard  and  Essex,  and  so  well  distinguished 
liimseli  in  the  storming  of  Cadiz,  that  the  lor^-admiral  knighted  hink  oci  \hft  %y^ 

'Harrington's  NagtB  A.iUqam, 
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need  by  ilie  nine 
hora  of  the  preseni  lime*  lo 
aieis  ia  ihe  weakness  of  tbe 
1  of  intoleraoce,  but  ihe  dnrine 
p  lo  bU  who  coafcM  the  Mine 
:>iii  tlie  short-sighted  polKV  of 
rh  alienaied  the  besrta  of  matf 
KHueieoces  of  good  and  flam 
as  their  rule  of  faith. 


lier  protestant  subjecte,  who  eschewed  surplice  and  liturgy,  Btreng;th< 
with  ihe  slrenglh  of  that  uncompromising  body.     She  perceived 
they  ilisseminaied  republican  doclrinee  in  their  three-hour -long  scrm 
and  bhe  knew  that  all  the  opposition  she  had  ever  experienced  in  iht 
house   of  commons,   proceeded    from    ibat  parly.     "  Thos,"   a*   lln, 
JatnesoD  truly  observe;!,  ••■  she  was  itiosl  impatient  of  preacher*  uti 
preaching — she  said, '  two  or  three  were  enough  for  a  whole  couuiy.'" 
She  appears,  in  her  arbitrary  aUempis  lo  enforce  nnilormity  of  w<    ' 

and  lo  crush  the  puritans,  t'  ' 

which  has  led  one  of  the 
declare,  "that  the  aireng 
crown."  Such  sentiment! 
principles  of  Christian  loi 
o(  Christ,  were  scarcely  Ii 
Elizabeth's  ecclesiaatiol  g 
a  loyal  aubjeei,  and  did  vi 
men,  who  could  not  take  in. 

As  Elizabelh  hcil  dealt  with  catm 
purilaiis ;  opposed  as  llicy  were  in  practice  us  well  as  opinions,  the  peaal 
statute  of  the  Iwenly-eighlh  of  her  reign,  was  found  capable  of  sUying 
both.  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  three  leaders  of  the  puniaoi, 
the  last  named  of  whom,  under  the  quaint  liile  of  Martin  Mar-preliic. 
had  published  some  very  bitter  attacks  on  bishops,  were  executed  mih 
many  of  their  followers  of  leas  uoie,  and  the  gaols  were  crowded  wiiti 
those,  who  either  couid  not,  or  would  nol,  pay  the  lines  in  which  tlity 
were  mulcted  for  refusing  lo  atlend  church.  The  Kornian  bishop  acifii 
much  mure  ^lensiMy,  uho.  when  the  Iit--d  King  wanted  him  to  conipcU 
relapsed  Jew  to  attend  mass,  drily  replied,  "  Kay,  my  lord  king,  an'  be 
will  not  serve  God,  he  must  e'en  serve  his  own  master,  the  devil,  lur 
there  is  no  forcing  souls  lo  heaven  against  their  will." 

Whoever  Elizabeth  displeased,  she  took  care  lo  keep  a  very  powerful 
class  of  her  subjects,  the  lawyers,  In  good-humour.  The  gendemeu  oi 
Gray's  Inn,  with  whom  the  maiden  monarch  was  a  great  favourite,  sot 
up  a  burlesque  masque,  called  the  Prince  of  Purpoole,  for  her  aniuje- 
mcni,  with  great  pains  and  cost,  which  was  played  before  her  on  Slirore 
Tuesday,  1594,  at  which  lime,  she,  with  all  her  court,  honoured  ihe 
performance  with  her  presence. 

Afier  ihe  entertainment  was  over,  her  majesty  graciously  reiurued 
thanks  lo  all  the  performers,  especially  Henry  Ilelmes,  the  young  Nor- 
folk bencher,  who  had  enacted  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  courteouslr 
wished  that  the  performance  had  continued  longer,'  for  the  pleasure  she 
took  in  the  sports.  The  courtiers,  lired  with  emulation,  as  soon  as  ilie 
masque  was  ended,  began  to  dance  a  measure,  but  were  reproved  ioi 
ilieir  presumption  by  her  majesty,  who  exclaimed,  '•  What  1  shall  we 
have  bread  and  cheese  after  a  banquet  f"'     She  commanded  the  loni- 

aa  primed  under  iho  tiile  of  Gesta  Giayoruci,  anil  jccu- 
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cinniberlaiii  to  ioTite  the  gentlemen  to  her  court  the  next  day,  when 
diev  were  presented  in  due  form,  and  her  majesty  gave  them  her  hand 
TO  kiss,  with  most  gracious  words  of  commendation  to  them  in  par- 
iknlar,  and  in  general  of  Gray's  Fnn,  ^  as  a  house  she  was  much 
beholden  to,  for  that  it  did  always  study  for  some  sports  to  present 
unto  her." 

The  same  night  there  was  fighting  at  the  harriers,  when  the  earl  of 
Emex  led  the  challengers,  and  the  earl  of  Cumberland  the  defenders,  in 
which  number  the  prince  of  Puq>oole  was  enlisted,  and  acquitted  him- 
self so  well,  that  the  prize  was  awarded  to  him,  which  it  pleased  her 
majesty  to  present  to  this  goodly  Norfolk  lawyer  with  her  own  hand, 
telling  him,  ^  that  it  was  not  her  giA,  for  if  it  had,  it  should  have  been 
better;  but  she  gave  it  him  as  that  prize  which  was  due  to  his  desert 
in  these  exercises,  and  that,  hereafter,  he  should  be  remembered  with  a 
better  reward  from  herself."  The  prize  was  a  jewel,  set  with  seventeen 
diamonds  and  four  rubies,  and  its  value  was  a  hundred  marks.* 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  in 
compliments  to  her  majesty,  taxed  his  poetic  brain  in  the  composition 
of  an  oration,  which  was  addressed  to  her  majesty  by  a  person  in  the 
character  of  a  hermit,  at  a  splendid  entertainment  given  by  his  fiither  to 
her  and  her  court,  at  Theobald's  this  year.  The  character  was  chosen 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  queen's  playful  letters  to  Burleigh,  in  which 
she  styles  him  the  Eremite  of  Tibbals,  and  addresses  him  as  ^  sir  Ere- 
mite." In  the  course  of  his  long  hyperbolical  speech,  the  hermit  ad- 
dresses this  absurd  personal  flattery  to  the  royal  sexagenarian  : 

**  But  that  which  most  amazeth  roe,  to  whose  long  experience  nothing 
can  seem  strange,  is  that  with  these  same  eyes  do  I  behold  you  the  self- 
same queen,  in  the  same  estate  of  person,  strength,  and  beauty,  in  which 
so  many  years  past  I  beheld  you,  finding  no  alteration,  but  in  admira- 
tion, insomuch,  that  I  am  persuaded,  when  I  look  about  me  on  your 
timin,  that  time,  which  catcheth  everybody,  leaves  only  you  untouched." 

After  some  mystical  allusions  to  the  long  services  and  failing  strength 
of  the  aged  Burleigh,  the  hermit  recommends  the  son  to  her  majesty's 
favour,  with  the  modest  remark,  ^that  although  his  experience  and 
jadgment  be  no  way  comparable,  yet,  as  the  report  goeth,  he  hath 
something  in  him  like  the  child  of  such  a  parent."  The  hermit  makes 
a  very  catholic  offering  to  her  majesty  in  these  words : 

•*  In  token  of  my  poor  affection,  I  present  you,  on  my  knees,  these  poor  trifles, 
a^rvcttble  to  my  profession,  by  use  whereof  and  by  constant  faith,  I  live  free 
from  temptation.  The  first  is  a  bell,  not  bi;;,  but  of  gold ;  the  second  is  a  book 
of  good  prayers,  garnished  with  the  same  metal ;  the  third  a  candle  of  virgin 
wax,  meet  for  a  virgin  queen.  With  this  book,  bell,  and  candle,  being  hallowed 
in  my  cell  with  good  prayers,  I  assure  my^elf,  by  whomsoever  they  shall  be 
krpt,  endued  with  a  constant  faith,  there  shall  never  come  so  much  as  an  imagi- 
mtion  of  any  spirit  to  offend  them.  The  like  thereof  I  will  still  retain  in  my 
cell,  fur  my  daily  use,  in  ringing  the  bell,  in  singin;;  my  prayers,  and  giving  light 
in  the  night,  for  the  increase  of  my  devotion,  whereby  I  may  be  free  to  my 
meditation  and  prayers,  for  your  majesty's  continuance  in  your  prosperity,  health, 
ind  princely  comfort" 

'  Geata  Grayorum. 
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Surh  was  the  flallering  incense  which  some  of  Elizabclh^s  cabinet 
iiur.isierH  offered  up  lo  her,  who  held,  at  ihal  Ciine,  llie  desLiniet  of 
France  and  Holland,  dependent  on  her  mighty  will ;  but  il  was  man 
pleasing  to  her  to  heur  of  her  beauty  than  of  her  politics!  imporUnU) 
since  of  the  one  she  was  well  assured — of  the  exiaience  of  ih«  « ' 
she  began  to  doubl. 

Queen  Elizabelli  was  engaged  at  her  devotions  in  Greenwich  drawi, 
when  she  heard  the  distajit  report  of  the  archduke  Albert's  moM, 
lliundering  thick  &nd  fast  ..  »iarii»g  up,  she  ini«rTupied  iki 

service,  by  issuing  her  roy  hat  a  thousand  men  should  h 

insiaijLly  impreased  for  the  own.'     Her  entbosiasm  did  dm 

trajispurl  her  blo  the  ronit>  '  sending  them,  withoal  tikiiif 

due  a{lvantsge  of  Henr}'?  lalais,  which  had  been  Imi  t« 

England  for  nearly  forty  its  restoraliou,  under  ceibil 

conditions,  had  been  decei  ,  mi^t  now  be  reguMd.    & 

replied  to  Henry's  eamesi  'or  aamtimca,  "  IbM  shs  mtdi 

feiideavonr  lo  deliver  il  from  uie  opanisn  .'ip^e.  on  condilinn  ilial  it  niish 
be  occupied  by  an  Eiiglis)!  garrison."  Ili'Ury  reini^iiiiieriiig  thai  hi;  g'"." 
risler  persisted  in  btariiig  the  lilies  in  her  royal  escutcheon,  and  despiw 
\f  the  Salic  law,  which  had  excluded  so  many  princesses  of  the  elJ« 
vie  of  St.  Louis  from  holding  that  dignity,  she  claimed  the  absurd  tiile 
>f  queen  of  France  from  the  victorious  Plaiitagenei  monurchs,  v' 
regarded  Calais  as  the  key  of  thai  rejilm,  declined  her  obliging  proposal, 
by  his  ambassador,  Sancy.  who  told  her  majesty,  frankly,  "that  ibe 
king,  his  master,  would  rather  see  Calais  in  the  hands  of  the  SpanianK 
than  those  of  the  English."  Henry  himself  facetiously  observed,  "Ifl 
am  lo  be  bitten,  I  would  rather  it  were  done  by  a  lion  than  a  liont 

Notwithstanding  this  sharp  witticism,  some  neguliations  for  succoun 
were  continued,  and  Elizabeth  olTered,  on  certain  condniona,  tending  to 
the  same  object,  to  raise  8000  men  for  Henry's  relief,  "  By  whom  ws 
they  to  be  commanded  f"  inquired  the  monarch  of  sir  Anthony  MilJ- 
may,  the  new  English  ambassador,  "  By  the  earl  of  Essex,"  replied  the 
envoy.  '"Her  majesty,"  rejoined  Henry,  with  a  sarcastic  smile, •*(: 
never  allow  her  cousin  of  Esses  lo  be  absent  from  her  coiillioi 
,  When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  this  impertinent  observalioa,  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ileiirj-,  containing  bnt  four  lines,  which  so  moved  iht 
iiery  temper  of  the  royal  Gascon,  that  he  bad  scarcely  made  hiiwelf 
master  of  their  import  ere  he  raised  his  hand  with  intent  to  strike  the 
ambassador  by  whom  the  letter  was  presented  lo  him,  bui  conienlw! 
ftiinself  by  ordering  him  to  leave  the  room.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ih 
cbamcleristic  biUeldoux  of  the  Tudor  lioness  wUI  one  dny  be  broughl 
10  light,  as  it  would  be  far  better  wnilh  the  reading  than  her  mon 
borate  epistles.  The  nest  lime  Henry  sued  for  her  assistance  in 
veriug  liis  good  town  of  Calais,  she  refused  to  aid  him  in  any  other  all)" 
than  by  her  prayers,' 

Coquetry,  not  oiily  of  a  poHtical  but  a  personal  character,  iv»s  om- 
xfonally  mingled  in  the  diplomatic  transactions  between  Henry  and  ijueoi 

'  Csnidpn.  'MavUea.  *'«>w\v,  •MmtfciifiL 
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lizabeth.  ^  Monsieur  Pambassadeur,^'  said  the  French  monarch  to  sir 
lenry  Unton  on  one  occasion,  ^^  this  letter  of  the  queen,  my  sister,  it 
nil  of  sweetness  and  affection,  whereby  it  appeareth  that  she  loveth  me 
rhich  I  am  apt  to  believe,  and  that  I  do  also  love  her  is  not  to  be 
loobted ;  but  by  the  late  effect,  and  your  commission,  I  find  the  con- 
rary,  which  persuadeth  me  that  the  ill  proceedeth  only  from  her  minis- 
era,  for  how  else  can  these  obliquities  stand  with  the  profession  of  her 
oTe ;  and  though  the  queen,  your  mistress,  be  a  complete  princess  of 
Kreat  experience,  and  happy  continuance  in  her  reign,  yet  do  I  see  it  fall 
Mit  sometimes  with  her,  as  with  myself,  that  the  passions  of  our  minis- 
ters are  of  more  force  with  us  than  our  wishes  and  authorities  with 
them,  only  with  this  difference,  that  her  estate  is  better  able  to  support 
it  than  mine,  which  is  the  more  my  grief,  being  forced  by  my  subjects 
lo  take  that  course  for  their  preservation,  which,  as  Henry,  her  loving 
brother,  I  would  never  do." 

Sir  Henry  Unton  tells  the  queen,  ^^  that  he  assured  his  majesty  that 
the  was  in  no  respect  influenced  by  the  passions  of  her  ministers,  foi 
that  her  sway  was  absolute,  and  all  her  ministers  conformable  to  her 
will,  and  never,  in  any  instance,  opposed  to  it."  In  the  same  letter, 
Unton  amuses  his  sovereign  with  a  description  of  an  interview  between 
Henry  and  the  fair  Gabrielle,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  very  contemptuous 
terms,  as  "  very  silly,  very  unbecomingly  dressed,  and  grossly  painted." 
He  says  the  king  was  so  impatient  to  know  what  he  thought  of  her, 
Ihat  he  took  him  into  the  roost  private  corner  of  his  bed-chamber,  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  wall,  and  then  asked  him  his  opinion.  ^^  I  an- 
swered very  sparingly  in  her  praise,"  says  the  discreet  ambassador, 
^and  told  him,  that  if,  without  offence,  I  might  speak  it,  1  had  the  pic- 
ture of  a  far  more  excellent  mistress,  yet  did  her  picture  come  far  short 
of  her  perfection  of  beauty."  "As  you  love  me,"  said  Henry,  "  show 
it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you."  Unton  made  some  difficulty  at  first, 
and,  after  exciting  the  curiosity  and  impatience  of  the  susceptible  mo- 
narch to  the  utmost,  displayed,  at  a  cautious  distance,  and  with  a  great 
ifiectation  of  mystery,  not  the  semblance  of  some  youthful  beauty  of 
the  English  court,  which,  from  this  preparation,  Henry  must  have  ex- 
pected to  behold,  but  the  portrait  of  that  august  and  venerable  spinster, 
queen  Elizabeth  herself,  who  was  in  her  grand  climacteric.  Henry  was 
too  quick-witted  and  well  practised  in  courtly  arts  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  being  ready  at  all  times  to  offer  the  homage  of  his  admira- 
tion to  ladies  of  all  ages,  affected  to  regard  the  picture  with  the  most 
passionate  admiration,  protesting  "  that  he  had  never  seen  the  like,"  and 
with  great  reverence  kissed  it  twice  or  thrice,  while  the  ambassador  still 
detained  it  in  his  hand.  After  a  little  struggle,  Henry  took  it  from  him, 
vowing  ^  that  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  treasure,  and  to  possess 
the  favour  of  the  original  of  that  lovely  picture  he  would  forsake  all 
the  world." 

Unton,  af\er  detailing  this  amusing  farce  to  her  majesty,  winds  up  all 
By  telling  her,  "  that  he  perceived  this  dumb  picture  had  wrought  more 
oo  the  king  than  all  his  arguments  and  eloquence." '     He  even  presumes 

-  Burleigh  Papers. 
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lo  inEinuate,  "  ihal  Henry  was  so  fer  etianioureJ,  Ihai  it  vras  possible  U 
niiglii  seek  lo  cement  ihe  alliance  between  England  a.n(!  FraoM  la  ■ 
more  intimate  manner  than  had  ever  been  done  before ;  but  that,  for  ha 
■nwn  part,  he  prays  for  her  highness's  contentment  and  prescrvaiioi)  in 
that  happy  stale  wherein  she  has  continued  for  so  many  years,  to  te 
great  honour  and  glory." ' 

Kearty  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  Henry  had  enlereJ  the  lisit  villi 
his  royal  kinsmen,  (he  princes  of  France,  as  a  candidate  for  Elizsbeih't 
hand,  and  when  he  was  ab  '      his  marriage  with  his  cmikmV 

Margaret  of  Valois,  hie  &  Rosny,  facetiously  obscrre^ 

'■  that  it  was  a  pity  the  qnc.  was  not  a  few  years  youiigit 

for  his  sake."' 

The  persoDat  inlerferenc  zabeth  in  restricting  the  np- 

plies  of  atnmuDilion,  and  <  b  for  her  fleets  and  annia  M 

foreign  service,  continued  linislen  and  oflieen  eatn— < 

with  important  commaods  dney,  Uie  gonnior  flf  FMrfh 

ini;,  waa  urgent  for  a  supply  for  the  defence  of  ihst  town. 

The  queen^  at  first,  positively  retusea  to  send  any,  as  the  Males  wtre 
under  an  agreement  to  furnish  it.  "*But,'  said  Roivland  Whyie,  who 
had  preferred  sir  Robert  Sidney's  request,  when  Essex  told  him  that  die 
matter  had  been  disputed  before  the  queen,  and  she  was  pleased  that  five 
hundred  pounds  sliould  be  delivered  for  that  purpose — '  but,  mv  lorl, 
there  is  no  powder  in  the  town,  and  what  shall  we  do  for  powder  while 
llie  Slates  be  resolving  ?'  To  this  Esses  made  answer, '  that  he  woulJ 
acquaint  her  majesty  with  it,  and  that  he  earnestly  dealt  with  herio 
deliver  powder  to  be  answered  upon  the  soldiers'  general  pay  ;  but  she 
would  not  consent  in  it,  but  was  content  that  it  might  be  deducted  out 
of  their  weekly  lendings.'""  In  short,  there  were  more  demurs  mJ 
dcbaiings  on  the  outlay  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  than  would  now  lake  place  on  the  sacrifice  of  five  hundred 

Sir  Robert  Sidney  was  tired  of  the  diflicult  and  onerous  post  he 
filk'd  ;  vexed  and  fettered  as  he  was  for  want  of  the  means  of  maintaio- 
ing  the  honour  of  his  country,  he  was,  withal,  home-sick,  and  earnesiir 
snlicited  leave  of  a  few  weeks'  absence,  to  visit  his  wife  anti  childreu. 
Elizabeth  considered  that  he  was  a  more  eflicieni  person  than  anv  on« 
she  could  send  in  his  place,  and  with  no  more  regard  for  his  feehr^s 
than  ihe  had  formerly  shown  for  those  of  Walsingham,  when  she  ptr- 
sistcd  in  detaining  him  in  France,  she  refused  to  accede  to  his  wish, 
(ireat  iiitcresl  was  made  by  lady  Sidney  with  the  ladies  of  the  beii- 
chamber  and  the  ministers,  to  second  her  request.  Among  the  presents 
slie  made  to  propitiate  llie  ministers,  Rowland  Whyte  specifies  boar- 
pics,  which,  according  lo  his  orlhograpliy,  appear  to  modern  eves  rather 
queer  oflbrings  to  send  to  statesmen  ;  ihcy  were,  however,  esteemei!  ss 
very  choice  dainties,  and  were  sent  from  the  Hague  by  poor  sir  Robert 

'  liiitijlileys  Sme  Papers,  Mur.lin's  eJj(,     It  was  Union  whc  clj»llf  !i;<^t  :l,t 
iliike  of  Guise  lo  single  comtmi,  for  his  injurious  spceclies  repinliiig  quteo  Ei- 
znbelli.     The  challengo  maj  te  Men  in  ^Vi\\e  s  C»j*tfJBie  of  Honour. 
'.Sully's  ilomoirs,  vo\.  ii.  '"tiiAt*^  ^*^n. 
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Sidney  for  that  pnrpoee.  After  stating  ^  that  my  lord  of  Essex  and  my 
lord-treasarer  have  their  '  hore^piesy^  it  is  especially  noted  by  Rowland 
Why te,  that  lady  Sidney  reserved  none  for  herself,  but  bestowed  her  two 
on  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  second  her  suit  for  her 
lofd^s  return ;  nor  was  she  disappointed,  the  boar-pies  proved  super- 
excellent,  and  so  completely  propitiated  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  next 
time  the  petition  of  Sir  Robert  Sidney  was  urged  tq  her  majesty  by  her 
ladies,  he  knelt  down  and  besought  her  majesty  to  hear  him  in  behalf 
of  the  home-eick  ambassador,  and,  after  representing  the  many  causes 
which  rendered  him  so  desirous  of  revisiting  his  native  land,  entreated 
her  majesty  only  to  licence  his  return  for  six  weeks."  * 

^  Those  six  weeks  would  be  six  months,"  replied  the  queen,  ^  and  I 
will  not  have  him  away  when  the  cardinal  comes."  My  lady  Warwick 
assured  her,  ^  that  if  any  call  on  her  majesty's  aflairs  intervened,  he 
would  prefer  it  before  all  his  own^business ;"  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  kneel« 
ing,  also  told  her,  ^^  that  if  she  would  only  permit  his  return,  he  would 
leave  again  at  six  hours'  notice,  if  she  required ;"  but  Elizabeth  pro- 
Tokingly  declined  giving  any  decided  answer  to  these  solicitations, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  were  repeated  to  her,  year  ailer  year,  without 
the  desired  eflect 

On  the  death,  however,  of  lord  Huntingdon,  the  husband  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Sidney's  aunt,  who,  refusing  to  make  his  will,  left  his  wife  in  great 
difficulties,  her  majesty  relented.  She  visited  the  afflicted  widow,  who 
was  Leicester's  sister,  to  offer  her  personal  consolation  to  her,  and 
granted  the  long-delayed  leave  for  the  return  of  sir  Robert  Sidney,  that 
he  might  anange  her  af&irs.  So  great  was  the  fear  of  lady  Sidney  that 
the  queen  might  afterwards  deny  her  own  act  and  deed,  that  she  retained 
the  royal  letter  in  her  own  possession,  for  fear  of  accidents  befalling  it, 
and  only  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  her  husband. 

From  a  series  of  gossiping  letters,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  written  by 
Rowland  Whyte  to  sir  Robert  Sidney,  we  gather  many  amusing  par- 
ticulars of  the  intrigues  and  daily  events  of  the  court  of  the  maiden 
queen.  Elizabeth,  is  frequently  signified  by  the  figures,  1500 ;  the  earl 
of  Essex,  as  1000;  lady  Essex,  as  60;  sir  Robert  Cecil,  200;  lord 
Burleigh,  9000 ;  lord  Cobham,  30 ;  Raleigh,  24 ;  earl  of  Southampton, 
3000 ;  and  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  c  c.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  cognomens  are  used,  we  give  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  letters : — 

Upon  Monday  last,  1500  (the  queen)  showed  1000  (Ewox)  a  printed  book  of 
t — 1'»  title  to  a — a  (the  crown.)  In  it  there  is,  as  I  hear,  dangerous  praises  of  his 
(1000*8)  valour  and  worthiness,  which  doth  him  harm  here.*  At  his  coming 
fiom  court,  he  was  observed  to  look  wan  and  pale,  being  exceedingly  troubled 

*  lo  his  next  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  Rowland  Whyto  writes,  ••  llie  bort-piu 
are  mil  delivered,  and  specially  much  commended  for  tlieir  seasoning.*' — Sidney 

Papers. 

•The  allusion  thus  mysteriously  given  above,  was  to  a  seditious  catholic  pub- 
liaiiion,  setting  forth  the  title  of  Philip  XL's  daughter,  Clara  Eugenia,  to  the  crown 
of  England.  The  book  was  written  by  Persons,  the  Jesuit,  under  the  feigned 
neme  of  Doleman,  and  maliciously  dedicated  to  Essex,  foe  the  ^ut^qaa  q1  d»- 
ttroyiiv  his  credit  with  the  queea,  ■ 
12^ 
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«t  thU  graW  «  of  villan^  done  lo  him 

1500  visiwd  «»lerdBJ,  in  the  anrrnoc 

Ibr  Bncon  ii  ,  without  the  plai^o  orsoti 

On  the  7th  ol  November,  Rowlaud  Wliyte  says,  "  My  lord  of  Eko, 


9  ]  t\Tit  to  I  in  my  last,  was  inttiiildj  troubled  with  a  p'^'^  ^"''^ 
1  him,  but  now  he  is  prepared  lo  endure  Ihe  huUm  cf 
doth  he  keep  his  chamber,  iiy  lord  of  Heiifoid  ii 
Tower,  ani),  as  I  hear,  two  Staobopes  with  him,  bu 


Ihe  , 

his  enemiea, 

-com  mil  led  Ic 

not  the  cour 

III  anothei 

Hprlford  had  i. 

pre le lice  dd  wliicti 
the  possession  of  i 


liis  marciagi 
Court  of  ^ 
unlucky  n. 
self  for  his  la 


thin! 


at  tlie  great  riches  the  ear)  gf 

0  do  him  much  good.^  Tha 
ihat  a  paper  had  beeu  fouad  il 
ned  Aubrey,  implying  thai  b> 

s  wnir  ly  obiain<M]  oa  ihe  raliiUl/of 

1  be  pri?ately  registered  in  &■ 
I  return  that  was  made  to  llw 

A,  ..J  t1  >en»e  to  which  he  had  pni  him- 

■e  mBs;ni(ir(?Tii  pnienamineiit  of  ihc  qurt'H  at  Klvclliani.  aa 
which  probalily  excited  jealousy  instead  ofgraiilude.  His 
ss,  Frances  Howard,  came  ti>  sue  lo  her  royal  kinswomiii 
for  his  liberty,  but  could  nut  obtain  an  audience,  though  she  received 
especial  marks  of  attention  from  lier  majesty. 

'■The  queen,"  says  Rowland  Whylc,  "sees  her  not,  thougli  she  ht 
in  the  privy  lodgings,  but  sends  her  gracious  messages,  that  neither  his 
life  nor  his  fortune  shall  he  touched ;  she  sends  her  broths  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  at  meals,  meat  from  her  trencher."" 

"My  lord  of  Essex,"  continues  our  indefatigable  courl-newsman. 
"  bath  put  off  the  melancholy  he  fell  into  by  a  printed  book,  delivered 
to  the  queen,  wherein  the  harm  that  was  meant  him  is,  by  her  majesiv'i 
grace  and  favour,  turned  to  his  goo<l.  and  strengiliens  her  love  unto 
him.  for  I  hear  (bat,  within  these  four  days,  many  letters  sent  to  herself, 
from  foreign  countries,  were  delivered  only  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  he 

EsseK  took  care  lo  propiljale  his  royal  mistress,  during  the  spring-iiJe 
of  her  favour,  by  all  sorts  of  ilallering  altenlion,  and  oflering  that  »lle- 
gorirnl  sort  of  homage  wbicli  suited  well  the  sophisticated  taste  of  ihe 
era.  that  mixed  up  pedantry  with  all  the  recreations  of  the  court.  On 
the  I7ih  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  her  majesty's  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  caused  a  sort  of  masque  to  be  represented,  which  is  thai 
described  by  an  eye-witness  : 

'■  My  lord  of  Esses's  device  is  much  commended  in  these  late  iri- 
timphs ;  some  pretty  while  before  he  came  in  himself  to  the  tilt,  be  sent 
his  page,  with  some  speech,  to  the  queen,  who  returned  with  her  majes- 
ty's glove,  and  when  he  came  himself,  he  was  met  bv  an  old  hermii. » 
secretary  of  stale,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  esquire.  The  first  preseuieJ 
him  with  a  book  of  meditations,  the  second  with  political  disc.mnfj. 
ihe  third  with  orations  of  brave-fought  baltles,  the  fourth  was  bul  his 
own  follower,  to  whom  the  other  three  imparted  much  of  their  purpi.>se 
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before  their  coming  in.  Another  devised  with  him,  persuading  him  to 
this  and  that  course  of  life,  according  to  their  own  inclinations.  Then 
eomes  into  the  tilt-yard,  unthought  upon,  the  ordinary  post-boy  of  Lon- 
don, a  ragged  villain,  all  bemired,  upon  a  poor,  lean  jade,  galloping  and 
blowing  for  life,  and  delivered  the  secretary  a  packet  of  letters,  which 
he  presently  ofl^red  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  with  this  dumb  show  our 
eyes  were  fed  for  that  time.  In  the  after-supper,  before  the  queen,  they 
first  delivered  a  well-penned  speech,  to  move  this  worthy  knight  to  leave 
his  vain  following  of  love,  and  to  betake  him  to  heavenly  meditation, 
the  secretaries  all  tending  to  have  him  follow  matters  of  state,  the  sol- 
diers persuading  him  to  war,  but  the  esquire  answered  them  all,  in  plain 
English,  ^that  this  knight  would  never  forsake  his  mistress's  love, 
whose  virtue  made  all  his  thoughts  divine,  whose  wisdom  taught  him 
all  tme  policy,  whose  beauty  and  worth  were  at  all  times  able  to  make 
kim  fit  to  command  armies.  He  showed  all  the  defects  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  times,  and  therefore  thought  his  course  of  life  the  best  in 
serving  his  mistress."  The  old  man  was  he  that  in  Gimbridge  played 
Giraldy ;  Morley  played  the  secretary ;  and  he  that  played  pedantic, 
wis  the  soldier ;  and  Toby  Matthew  played  the  squire's  part  The 
world  makes  many  untrue  constructions  of  these  speeches,  comparing 
the  hermit  and  secretary  to  two  of  the  lords,  and  the  soldier  to  sir 
Roger  Williams.  The  queen  said,  ^  if  she  had  thought  there  had  been 
so  much  said  of  her,  she  would  not  have  been  there  that  night,  and  so 
went  to  bed."  * 

A  more  substantial  gratification  was,  however,  prepared  for  the  plea- 
sare-loving  queen,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  one  of  her  great  crown 
officers,  at  his  country-house,  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Kew,  just  before 
Christmas,  1595.  A  sweet  May  day  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
piiate  season  for  enjoying  such  a  visit,  the  details  of  which  are  thus 
qvaintly  related  by  Rowland  Whyte :  —  ^  Iler  majesty,"  says  he,  ^  is  in 
good  health ;  on  Thursday  she  dined  at  Kew,  my  lord-keeper's  house, 
who  lately  obtained  of  her  majesty  his  suit  for  lOOZ.  a  year,  land  in  fee 
turn.  Her  entertainment  for  that  meal  was  exceedingly  costly.  At  her 
first  'lighting,  she  had  a  fine  fan,  with  a  handle  garnished  with  diamonds. 
When  she  was  in  the  middle  way,  between  the  garden  gate  and  the 
house,  there  came  running  towards  her  one  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand, 
and  delivered  it  to  her,  wiili  a  very  well-penned  speech.  It  had  in  it  a 
Tery  rich  jewel,  with  many  pendents  of  un/irld  diamonds,'  valued  at 
400/.  at  least  After  dinner,  in  her  privy-chamber,  he  gave  her  a  fair 
pair  of  virginals.  In  her  bed-chamber,  he  presented  her  with  a  fine 
gown  and  juppin  (petticoat),  which  things  were  pleasing  to  her  high- 
neas ;  and  to  grace  his  lordship  the  more,"  adds  the  sly  narrator,  ^  she, 
of  herself,  took  from  him  a  salt,  a  spoon,  and  a  fork,  of  fair  agate." 

Our  agreeable  gossip  goes  on  to  describe  the  merry  doings  in  the 
naiden  court,  at  this  season,  when  the  unremitting  homage  of  the  hand- 
tome  master  of  the  horse  kept  the  queen  in  constant  good-humour,  and 
■U  was  gaiety  and  sunshine.  ^At  our  court  the  queen  is  well,  ever  may 
_ 

*  Sidney  Papen,  edited  by  ColliuMf  vol.  L  *  I>iAmoiV!i%  VlVCk]k»^x\  %  ^»\. 
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it  be  80.  and  the  fair  laHies  do  daily  trip  the  raeasnres  in  the  coundl* 
chamber."     On  Si.  John's  day,  he  says — 

"  I  waa  at  court  this  morning,  where  nothing  is  so  much  thonghl  upon 
AS  (lancing  and  playing.  Some  were  there,  hoping  for  prefennent,  a*  07 
lord  North  and  sir  Henry  Leigh.  They  play  ai  cards  with  the  queen, 
which  is  like  to  be  all  the  honour  that  will  kU  to  them  this  yttr.  The 
ciiieen  chid  my  lord  Lincoln,  that  he  doth  not  gire  his  daughter  beiier 
niainlenance.  The  queen  went  this  day  to  the  chapel,  very  princ«lilU| 
and  in  very  good  health." 

Tlie  diitappointraent  of  (  itires,  in  obtaining  a  woJlhy 

maich.  was  made  matter  o(  the  queen,  about  this  time,ii 

we  jparn  from  the  following  owland  Whyte'a  secret  budpt 

to  his  patron  abroad  ; — 

"Sir  George  Carey  lakes  it  my  lord  of  Pembroke  brofcs 

off  the  match  between  roy  nd  hii  daoghter,  mad  loU  tht 

queen  it  was  becauEe  he  wi  >  him  one  thounnd  ponnd*  1 

year,  which  comes  to  his  _  le  next  a-kin  to  queen  Anne 

Boli-yn."  \V),,il  kin  lo  iha!  quefn  ouU  Cnrty  hav-..  con-iJpr.d  iju-'i 
Elizabeth  herself,  wlien  he  thus  spoke  of  the  grand -da  ugh  ler  of  Mary 
Boleyn  to  the  daughter  of  queen  Anne  ?  But  Elizabeth,  while  she 
bestowed  a  very  reasonable  degree  of  favour  on  her  maternal  kindred, 
always  seems  to  have  kept  her  own  immediate  connexion  with  the  un- 
foriunaie  and  dishonoured  name  of  AnneT5oleyn  in  ihe  shade. 

One  day  a  person  approached  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  petition,  under 
pretence  of  kindred.  The  queen  waa  too  wise  to  repel  the  audacloui 
suitor  with  any  degree  of  haughtiness,  much  less  did  she  atlcmpi  to  con- 
test the  claim,  being  well  aware  that  a  numerous  class  of  second-rale 
gentry  in  Norfolk  could  prove  relationship  lo  her,  in  no  very  distant 
degree,  through  the  Boleyns,  but  she  briefly  and  wittily  replied,  *-  FrienJ, 
grant  it  may  be  so.  Dosl  think  1  am  bound  to  keep  all  my  kindred! 
Why,  ihai's  the  way  lo  make  me  a  beggar." ' 

She  never  ennobled  sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  husband  of  her  besi- 
loved  cousin,  Kalherine  Carey,  nor  any  of  their  children.  Lord  Huns- 
don,  her  nearest  male  relation,  enjoyed  much  of  her  confidence,  »iiJ 
received  many  preferments,  but  she  never  advanced  him  to  a  higher  rant 
in  the  peerage  ihan  a  baron.  Robert  Carey,  his  youngest  son,  was  a 
great  favourite  with  her,  till  he  rashlv  committed  the  offence  of  wedding 
a  fair  and  virtuous  gentlewoman.  When  Elizabeth  heard  that  Robert 
Carey  had  presumed  to  take  lo  himself  a  wife,  she  manifested  so  niufh 
displeasure,  that  the  luckless  bridegroom  durst  noi  make  his  appearance 
at  court,  even  when  his  business  most  required  it.  At  length,  being 
weary  of  his  banishment,  and  the  ill  turn  a  vexatious  law-suit,  in  ivhifh 
he  was  engaged,  waa  likely  lo  take,  in  consequence  of  his  absence,  he 
came  and  look  lodgings,  very  privately,  at  Windsor,  having  heard  that 
her  majesty  meant  to  have  a  great  triumph  there,  on  her  coronation  day. 
and  that  signal  preparations  were  making  for  the  course  of  the  field  and  the 
tourney.     He  then  resolved  10  lake  a  part  in  the  games,  under  the  aame 
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ind  ehaxmcter  of  the  ^  forsaken  knight,^'  and  prepared  a  present  for  the 
[ueen,  which,  together  with  his  trappings,  cost  him  four  hundred 
KNinfls.* 

^  I  was  the  forsaken  knight,''  says  he,  ^  that  had  vowed  solitariness, 
nt  hearing  of  this  great  triumph,  thought  to  honour  my  mistress  with 
ay  best  sendee,  and  then  to  return  to  my  wonted  mourning.''  The 
brice  did  not,  we  may  suppose,  pass  unnoticed  by  the  queen,  whose 
|iiick  glance  fiuled  not  to  detect  everything  out  of  the  common  course, 
or  nothing  passed,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  with  which  she  was  not 
cqoainted!  The  theatrical  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  submissive 
lomage  that  was  offered  to  her,  were  also  well  calculated  to  please  her-, 
Nit  as  she  bad  no  immediate  occasion  for  his  services  just  then,  she  per« 
nittad  the  forsaken  knight  still  to  remain  under  the  cloud  of  her  dis- 
ilauare. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  king  of  Scotland  sent  word  to  sir  John 
3uney,  the  eldest  brother  of  our  knight,  and  marshal  of  Berwick,  that 
le  had  something  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  the  queen 
if  England,  with  which  he  would  not  trust  her  ambassador,  nor  any  one 
Nit  himself,  the  lord  Hunsdon,  or  one  of  his  sons.  Sir  John  Carey  sent 
he  letter  to  his  father,  who  communicated  it  to  the  queen,  and  asked 
ler  pleasure. 

**She  was  not  willing,"  says  sir  Robert  Carey,  "that  my  brother  should 
itir  out  of  the  town,  but  knowing,  though  she  would  not  know,  that  I 
ras  in  the  court,  she  said,  ^  I  hear  your  Sue  son,  that  has  lately  married 
o  worthily,  is  hereabouts ;  send  Aim,  if  you  will,  to  know  the  king's  plea- 
nre.'  My  father  answered,  ^  that  1  would  gladly  obey  her  commands.' 
No,'  said  she,  ^  do  you  bid  him  go,  for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.' 
fy  fiither  came  and  told  me  what  had  passed.  I  thought  it  hard  to  be 
ent,  without  seeing  her ;  for  my  father  told  me  plainly,  *•  that  she  would 
leither  speak  with  me  nor  see  me.'  ^  Sir,'  said  I,  ^  if  she  be  on  such 
lard  terms  with  me,  I  had  need  be  wary  what  I  do.  If  I  go  to  the  king, 
rithout  her  especial  license,  it  were  in  her  power  to  hang  me  on  my 
etnm;  and,  for  anything  I  see,  it  were  ill  trusting  her.'  My  fiither 
rent  merrily  to  the  queen,  and  told  her  what  I  said ;  she  answered,  ^  If 
be  gentleman  be  so  mistrustful,  let  the  secretary  make  a  safe-conduct  to 
|o  and  come,  and  I  will  sign  it."" 

On  these  conditions,  young  Carey,  who  proved  himself,  on  this  occa- 
ioDf  a  genuine  scion  of  the  same  determined  and  diplomatic  stock  from 
rhich  his  royal  mistress  was  maternally  descended,  accepted  the  com- 
Bismon,  and  hastened  into  Scotland,  passing,  however,  one  night  at 
Misle,  with  his  wife,  her  for  whose  sake  he  had  incurred  the  dis- 
leasure  of  the  queen.  The  secret  communication  the  king  of  Scots 
f9M  desirous  of  making  to  his  good  sister  England,  Carey  has  not  dis- 
loaed.  At  his  desire,  a  written,  not  a  verbal,  communication  was  ad- 
Ivmed  by  king  James  to  her  majesty :  "  I  had  my  despatch,"  says  he, 
within  four  ckys,  and  made  all  the  haste  I  could  with  it  to  Hampton 
kNirt,  and  arrived  there  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  in  the  aAemoon*    Dirty 

*  AntoMography  of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth.  ^"^Nii. 
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ds  I  vraSf  1  came  into  ihe  presence,  where  1  fount!  the  lords  and  i 
dancing.  The  queen  was  noi  there ;  my  father  went  lo  her  to  1« 
know  ihai  I  was  leiurned.  She  willed  him  to  lake  my  message  ui 
ters,  and  bring  them  lo  her." 

The  young  diplomatist  was,  as  before  obseireil,  one  of  her  own  b 
and  not  to  be  ireaicd  like  air  easy  slipper,  lo  be  used  for  her  cooTcai 
and  ihen  kicked  into  a.  comer  with  coniempl.  as  soon  as  her  pni 
was  served.  He  boldly  refused  to  send  ihe  letters  by  his  lather,  U 
him,  "  that  he  woo'''  ""•»■"  •— -•  t>im  nor  any  one  else  with  irh: 
had  lo  delirer."     Ti  ,  finding  his  sun  so  delennin«< 

ported  his  audacity  ' 

"  With  much  adt  y,  "  I  was  called  ja.  and  I  wi 

alone  with  her, — o^  was  siomiy  and  terrible,  wh 

passed  over  with  sil'  had  spoken  her  pleasure  of  mi 

mg  lei/e,  1  told  her,  in  fault  for  my  murii^;  aw 

if  she  had  bst  gnet  sat  of  bet  &vonn,  I  bad  ncfi 

her  nor  her  court-,  .  waa  the  efaief  cbdsb  of  ror  n 

nines.  I  u-otiM  never  on  my  Kneea  till  I  \vi>\  ki!-^e<l  lier  hand.'an, 
laired  my  pardon.'  She  was  not  displeased  with  my  excuse, 
before  we  parted  we  grew  good  friends."  ' 

This  stormy  explosion,  and  ahuse  of  poor  Carey  and  hi?  wife,  ad 
took  place  before  her  majesiy's  euriosiiy  was  eraiilied,  by  leamiD; 
mighty  matter  which  her  ro)-al  brotiier  of  Snolland  was  so  eager  to 
ntunicaie.  since,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  she  thoughl 
per  to  give  vent  to  her  temper  as  a  woman,  in  the  first  insi 
••Then,"  pursues  Carey,"!  delivered  mv  messiig'e  and  my  papers, » 
she  took  very  well,  and,  al  last,  gave  me  thanks  for  ihe  pains  1 
taken.  So  having  her  princely  word  thai  she  had  pardoned  and  fore 
all  futdis,  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  came  forth  to  ilic  presence  ichan 
and  was  in  the  court  as  I  was  before.  Thus  God  did  for  me,  lo 
nic  in  favour  wilh  my  sovereign,  for  if  ihis  occasion  had  been  sU 
it  mav  be  !  should  never,  never  have  seen  her  face  more.'' 

Sir' Waller  Raleigh  was  at  ibis  time  nndi-r  the  cloud  of  the  royal 
pleasure,  for  having  first  seduced,  and  afierwards  committed  whal  I 
beih  appeared  to  consider  the  greater  crime,  of  marrvins  ilic  fair  mii 
Elizabelh  Throckmorton,  one  of  her  maids  ofhonour.  and  the  dau 
of  iter  faithful  early  friend,  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  The  q 
who  certainly  imagined  that  it  was  a  pari  of  her  preroijative.  as  a  m 
queen,  lo  keep  every  handsome  gentleman  of  her  court  in  single  blc 
ness.  to  render  exclusive  homage  to  her  perennial  charms,  was  trans 
ed  «ilh  ra£e  al  the  trespass  of  these  rash  lovers.  She  eipellei 
luckless  bride  of  Raleigh  from  the  court,  with  the  ereatest  contui 
and  commiiied  the  bridegroom  lo  the  Tower.  Raleigh,  who  knei 
majesty's  temper,  pretended  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  de; 
nol  at  his  separation  from  bis  young,  beautiful,  and  loving  wife,  bu 
cause  he  was  deprived  of  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  presence.' 

One  day  he  saw  her  majesiy's  barge  on  the  Thames,  and  preic 

of  MonmouUi. 
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eeome  frantic  at  the  sight  ^  He  suffered,^  he  said,  ^  all  the  horrors 
rantalua,  and  would  go  on  that  water  to  see  hia  mistreaa."  Hia 
ler,  air  George  Carew,  interposed  to  prevent  him,  as  he  was  attempt- 
to  mah  down  a  stone  staircase  that  led  from  hia  window,  and  caught 
by  the  collar.  Raleigh,  in  the  struggle,  tore  off  hia  keeper's  new 
wig,  and  threatened  to  stick  his  dagger  into  him.  AAer  a  desperate 
^eat  he  waa  carried  back  to  his  chamber.  The  next  time  the  queen 
going  on  progress,  he  penned  a  most  artful  letter  to  hia  political 
f  air  Robert  Cecil,  on  purpose  to  be  shown  to  the  qneen :  ^  How,'' 
laka,  ^  can  I  live  alone  in  prison,  while  she  is  afer  off— I,  who  waa 
it  Co  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking 
Venus — the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeka, 
a  nymph.  Sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddeaa,  sometimea 
inig  on  the  hite  like  Orpheus.  But  once  amiss,  hath  bereaved  me 
IL"  He  then  adds,  ^  all  those  times  are  past ;  the  loves,  the  sighs, 
sorrows,  the  desires,  can  they  not  weigh  down  one  frail  misfortune  P 
lie  gross  flattery  of  this  letter  somewhat  mollified  the  anger  of  the 
m,  and,  two  months  afterwards,  he  obtained  hia  release  from  dn- 
«,  but  was  forbidden  to  come  to  court,  or  to  resume  the  duties  of 
office,  as  captain  of  the  guard.' 

0  jealous  was  Elizabeth  lest  foreign  princes  should  obtain  any  of 
homage  and  allegiance  from  )ier  subjects  which  she  esteemed  her 
usive  right,  that  when  two  valiant  young  knights,  sir  Nicholas 
[brd,  and  sir  Anthony  Shirley,  whom  her  good  friend  and  ally, 
ry  IV.  of  France,  had  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  for 
r  chivalric  deeds  in  his  service,  appeared  in  her  court,  decorated  with 
glittering  insignia  of  the  institution,  she  expressed  the  greatest  dis- 
sure  that  they  should  have  dared  to  accept  an  honour  from,  and 
•  an  oath  to,  any  other  sovereign  without  her  permission,  and  forth- 

1  committed  them  both  to  prison.  As  a  great  favour,  and  because 
heir  youth  and  inexperience,  she  did  not  proceed  against  them,  but 
compelled  them  to  return  the  insignia  of  St  Michael,  and  to  take 
sures  for  having  their  names  struck  out  of  the  register  of  the  order, 
en  Henry  was  told  of  it,  he  only  smiled,  and  said,  ^  I  could  wish  the 
m  of  England  would  do  me  the  same  favour,  by  making  some  of  my 
ring  subjects,  whom  she  nmy  chance  to  see  in  her  realm,  knights  of 
Round  Table,'"  an  order  which  her  late  vain-glorious  favourite, 
rester,  had  made  an  inefiectual  effort  to  revive,  in  honour  of  her  ma- 
y^B  visit  to  Kenilworth. 

'he  queen  had,  some  time  before,  given  letters  to  sir  Thomas  Arun* 
of  Wanlour,  recommending  him  to  the  service  of  the  emperor,  Ru« 
ih  U.,  as  a  brave  knight,  and  her  kinsman;  and  Arundel  had  so 

!•  then  undertook  a  new  vojage  of  discovery,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  home 
ight  of  the  golden  treaiiurcs  of  the  new  world ;  but  though  he  penetrated  as 
If  Guiana,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  wanton  and  unjustifiable  mischief  to  the 
It  colonies  of  Spain,  liis  voyage  prqvcd  unsuccessful ;  but  he  consoled  him 
by  writing  a  very  wonderful  account  of  his  discovering  a  natkm  of  Amasont, 
alao  of  people  who  had  their  fiwes  in  their  breasts, 
'amden's  Elizabeth. 
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greatly  ilislingujahed  himself  in  the  defence  of  Hungary,  where,  wiih  lot  I 
own  iiinds,  he  look  a  Turkish  banner,  ihai  Rudolph  conferred  ihe  iif 
niiy  of  a  count  of  ihe  holy  Roman  empire  oo  the  gaUaai  TolunWt. 
When  Arundel  returned  la  England,  some  dispute  Brisiog  bctwMH  him 
and  ihe  English  peers,  as  to  whether  be  had  any  right  Lo  claim  rank  « 
preceJency  in  itiis  country  from  his  foreign  title,  the  mailer  was  »fened 
to  her  majeslyt  who  replied,  "'  that  there  was  a  close  tie  of  afieciino  b^ 
tween  sovereigns  and  their  subjecis ;  and  a«  chaste  wives  ehonU  Ian 
no  eya  but  for  their  buebands.  so  faithful  liegemen  Ghould  keep  ibdr 
regards  at  home,  and  not  It  jq  crowns.     That  for  her  pri 

she  liked  not  for  her  sheep  ngcr's  mark,  nor  lo  dance  ahi 

a  foreigner's  whistle." ' 

Sir  Thomas  Arundel  was  heir  of  old  sir  Alalihew  Anu- 

del,  on  whose  fringod  cloai  ;d  queen  Elisabeth  u>  eptt,  ■ 

the  husband  of  one  of  the  f  I  amiable  of  the  ladies  ot  qon 

Elizabeth's  bed-chamber.  ij  sir  Jc^  Hurington,  nw  lik 

counlv  correspondent,  "c.  Amitdel,"  and  appears  o 

sionaliy  lo  have  been  n  ^.ujrcrer  irom  me  irrilabilily  of  the-  illuslnow 
vir3f,'o's  Ii'm|itr.  An  Eiij^li^li  ladv  of  rank,  uiiiIit  such  circumrisiiiis 
would,  in  laier  limes,  have  resigned  her  place  in  the  royal  hoosthold; 
but  such  was  noi  ihe  spirit  of  independence  in  Ihe  maiden  court.  So 
imiversal  was  the  ambition  of  ihe  female  aristocracy  of  England,  at  ihM 
period,  lo  share  ihe  gorgeous  rouline  of  roval  pageantrj'  and  festite 
pleasures,  that  when  Laily  Leighton,  one  f>f  ihe  bed-ehamber  womfo, 
talked  of  resigning  if  the  queen  put  a  denial  on  a  suit  she  was  p^elf^ 
ring,  there  were,  as  Rowland  Khyie  assures  his  absent  patron,  ai  le».<i 
a  dozen  ladies  eager  lo  supply  her  place,  among  whom  he  specifies  bdv 
Thomas  Howard,  lady  Borough,  and  iady  Haby. 

"No  one  who  wailed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  court,  and  observed  anv- 
ihing,  bul  could  tell  that  it  pleased  her  much  lo  be  thought  and  inid 
that  she  looked  young,"  observes  her  shrewd  godson  HarriuElon.  -The 
majesty  and  gravity  of  a  sceptre,  borne  foriv-I'our  j'ears,'  could  not  alier 
the  nature  of  a  woman  in  lier.  One  day.  Dr.  Authonv  Rudde.  die  bi- 
shop of  Si.  David's,  being  appointed  to  preach  before  her  at  Richmoiiii. 
in  the  Lent  of  the  year  159G,  and  wishing,  in  his  godly  leai.  lo  remind 
her,  thai  il  was  time  she  should  ihink  of  her  mortal  state,  and  the  aa- 
certainty  of  life,  she  being  then  sixiy-lhree  years  of  age.  lie  toot  iha 
appropriate  text  from  the  00th  Psalm  i — '  Lord,  leach  us  how  to  numb« 
our  Jays,  ihal  we  may  incline  our  hearts  unlo  wisdom.'  Whrch 
text,"  continues  Harrington,  '-he  handled  so  well,  so  learnedly,  a:: J 
suilablv,  as  I  dare  say  he  thought  (and  so  should  I,  if  I  had  not  been 
somewhat  better  acquainted  with  her  humour)  that  it  would  have  'rii 
pleased  her,  or,  at  least,  in  no  ways  offended  her.  Bui  when  he  hid 
spoken  awliile  of  some  sacred  and  mystical  numbers,  as  three  for  iht 
Trinilj-,  dirce  limes  three  for  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  seven  for  ihe  tab- 
bath,  and  seven  times  seven  for  a  jubilee ;  and  lastly — I  do  not  deh'f 

•  JaniL'i  I.  cteale,!  tliis  led  cross  liiiiglil,  loi.i  Anmdel  of  Waiclour. 

'  Elizabclli  was  only  m  liie  liiuvj-nintt  year  of  her  teign  when  iliii  inciJ"' 
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>t  SO  handsomely  as  he  did — seven  times  nine  for  the  grand  climacterical 
year,  slie,  perceiving  whereto  he  tended,  began  to  be  troubled.  The 
bishop,  discovering  aU  was  not  well,  for  the  pulpit  stands  there  v2>-a- 
vts  to  the  closet,  fell  to  treat  of  more  plausible  numbers,  as  666  making 
Latinas,  with  which  he  said  he  could  prove  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist ; 
also  of  the  fatal  number  of  eighty-eight,  which  being  so  long  spoken  of 
for  a  dangerous  year,  yet  it  had  pleased  God  that  year,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve her,  but  to  give  her  a  famous  victory  against  the  united  forces  of 
Rome  and  Spain.  And  so,  he  added,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  she 
should  pass  this  year,  and  many  more,  if  she  would,  in  her  meditations 
and  soliloquies  with  God,  (which  he  doubted  not  were  frequent,)  say 
thus  and  thus— making,  indeed,  an  excellent  prayer,  as  if  in  her  ma- 
jesty's person,  acknowledging  God^s  great  graces  and  benefits  to  her, 
and  praying  for  a  continuance  of  the  same,  but  withal  interlarding  it 
with  some  passages  of  Scripture,  touching  the  infirmities  of  age,  such 
as  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes :  ^  When  the  grinders  shall  be  few 
in  nnmber,  and  they  wax  dark  that  look  out  of  the  windows,'  &c.,  ^  and 
the  daughters  of  singing  shall  be  abased ;'  and  with  more  quotations  to 
the  same  purpose,  he  concluded  his  sermon.'' 

The  queen,  as  her  manner  was,  opened  the  window  of  her  closet;  but 
so  far  from  giving  him  thanks  or  good  countenance,  she  told  him  in 
plain  terms,  that  ^  he  might  have  kept  his  aritlimetic  for  himself;  but  I 
see,"  said  she,  ^that  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  always  the  wisest  men;" 
and  so  went  away,  for  the  time,  discontented.  The  lord-keeper,  Puck- 
ering, advised  the  unlucky  bishop  to  keep  his  house  for  a  while,  till  the 
qneen's  displeasure  was  assuaged ;  ^  but,"  says  our  author,  ^  her  ma- 
jesty showed  no  ill-nature  in  this,  for,  within  three  days'  time,  she  ex- 
prened  displeasure  at  his  restraint,  and,  in  my  hearing,  rebuked  a 
young  lady  for  speaking  scornfully  of  him  and  his  sermon."  However, 
lo  show  how  the  good  bishop  was  deceived  in  supposing  she  was  so 
decayed  in  her  limbs  as  himself,  perhaps,  and  other  persons  of  that  age 
are  wont  to  be,  she  said,  ^^  she  thanked  God  that  neither  her  stomach, 
nor  strength,  nor  her  voice  for  singing,  nor  fingering  for  instruments, 
nor,  lastly,  her  sight  was  any  whit  decayed ;"  and  to  prove  the  last  be- 
fore as  all,  she  produced  a  little  jewel  that  had  an  inscription  in  very 
small  letters,  and  ofiered  it  first  to  my  lord  of  Worcester,  and  then  to 
sir  James  Croft,  to  read ;  and  both  (as  in  duty  bound)  protested  bond 
fide  they  could  not,  yet  the  queen  herself  did  find  out  the  poesy,  and 
made  herself  merry  with  the  standers  by,  upon  it." ' 

From  a  letter  wriUen  by  Camden,  the  historian,  to  sir  Robert  Cotton, 
it  appears  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness 
this  spring.  **  I  know  you'are,"  says  be,  "  as  we  all  hero  have  been, 
in  a  melancholy  and  pensive  cogitation.  This  sleepless  indisposition 
of  her  majesty  is  now  ceased,  which,  being  joined  with  an  inflammation 
from  the  breast  upward,  and  her  mind  altogether  averted  from  physic  in 
this  her  climacterical  year,  did  more  than  terrify  us  all,  especially  the 
last  Friday,  in  the  morning,  which  moved  the  lords  of  the  council, 

'Nugae  AntiqusBt,  vol.  ii.,  216. 
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when  ihey  had  providenlly  cauaeil  all  the  yagrants  hereabool  lo  ht 
taken  up  and  shipped  for  the  Low  Countries."  Other  precaulinni  far 
the  defence  of  the  realm  are  menlinned,  whkh  looks  as  if  a  foreisn  b- 
vasiiiii  were  dreaded  ;  end  it  is  especially  noted  iliat  count  Arunarl,  rf 
Warrlour,  was  apprehended  and  commiited  lo  ward,  id  &  gentharMii'i 
house,  merely  because  it  was  reported  that  he  had  made  some  proiMwu 

Elizabeth's  flversion  to  phyeic-laking  formed  one  of  her  peculiar  rin- 
raclrristicB ;  the  more  rer"'-^-" — ' —  she  was.  notwithstanding  W 
periiiiaciiy  in  concealing  uol  unfrequently  inia^imi. 

Her  reasons  were  cogent  f  '  lo  medicine,  for  whtht  oAb 

acieiipes  progressed  rapidly  ■,  ihai  of  physic  tmiainvd  in  i 

crude  and  iMrbarous  fital'>  •,  who  loved  lo  see  Ihcir  atlr 

ward  persoDS  bedizened  v  iris,  ihought  doaea  of  Uw  MM 

luld  infinilely  romfort  inieriar.     In  ■  o 


6nilely  c 
letter,  sir  Charies  Gavmd  «oald  not  amd  MtHtf  IJ 

favourite  nostrum,  salt  oi  g  ady  Shrewsbury ;  and  noticw 

that  "  the  priir/.".  ten  nraiiis.  arc  lo  he  laKfji  f.iartfcn  r!;,v;-  inctiliEr :  i? 
to  the  coral,  sir  Waller  Kalei^li  sailli  lie  liaili  lillle  lufi."' 

An  ounce  of  magnesia  would  have  done  lliem  more  ffood,  medicinally, 
than  all  the  pearls  and  coral  in  Ihe  lied  Sea.  Bui  such  were  die  pre- 
scriptions administered  to  the  great  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the 
poor  and  the  middle  classes,  who  sighed  in  vain  to  swallow  the  piiKe- 
rized  pearls  and  pounded  diamonds,  with  whicii  their  betters  rffjlfil 
themselves,  were  forced  to  rely  on  the  Iradilional  merits  of  native  lierlf, 
and  simples  gatiieretl,  wiih  potent  charms,  in  proper  planeiarv  hour*; 
and  certainly,  nolwiihslanding  ihe  btter-named  superfluities,  their  sliare 
of  the  healing  art  was  the  most  eflicacious.  No  wonder  the  queen's 
strong  jndgmciii  and  acute  perceptiveness  made  her  repudiate  the  phvir. 
judged  in  accordance  with  lier  regal  state,  and  trust  lo  nature ;  she  ihi;* 
happily  avoided  doses  of  gold.  pearl<<,  and  coral. 

Ii  was  a  customary  device  with  Essex,  when  any  differenee  occiirrfti 
between  the  queen  and  him,  to  feign  himself  sick,  to  see  how  fjr  h? 
could  esciie  llie  sympathy  of  his  royal  mistress,  who,  to  do  her  jn^Wf- 
generally  testified  tender  compassion  for  the  maladies  of  ht-r  minirw* 
and  oHicera  of  stale,  and  apjiears  to  have  been  frequently  imposed  i^i''^ 
in  this  way.  "My  lord  of  Essex,"  observes  Rowland  Whyie.  -UfJ 
his  bed  the  most  part  of  yesteniay ;  yet  did  one  of  his  chamber  if  11  i:if- 
'  he  conld  not  weep  for  it,  for  he  knew  his  lord  was  not  s'ick."  TrifP 
is  not  a  day  passes  that  Ihe  queen  sends  not  often  to  see  him.  and  !uii>- 
self  privately  goeth  every  day  to  see  her." 

In  another  letter,  U'hyte  says,  '•  Full  fourteen  days  his  lordship  !>*?i 
in  ;  her  majesty,  as  I  heard,  meant  to  break  him  of  his  will,  and  to  J"^'' 
down  his  great  heart,  but  found  it  a  thing  impossible,  and  sav^. 'i'' 
holds  it  from  the  mother's  side ;'  but  all  is  well  again,  and  no  douii;  '■•' 
will  grow  a  mighty  man  in  our  slate." 

Wliyte's  secret  correspondence  indicates  thai  E^ses  was  the  fouTi'.J!^' 
head  from  which  a\\  favout  atvd  preferment  then  flowed,  and  that  ii  "" 
necessary  for  those  in  tonia\aTii  iNnoai  \n  ise  Vis  wfluence  »iili  '-■*     i 
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to  obtain  the  necessary  munitions  for  her  majesty's  own 
tex  was  evidently  jealous  of  interest  being  made  to  the 
;h  any  other  quarter,  and  kept  the  most  vigilant  espionage 
ipondence  of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household, 
y,"  notes  Whyte,  in  his  letter  to  Sidney,  ^a  prmcipol  fol- 
lord  of  Essex  told  me  ^  that  he  saw  two  letters  of  yours 
gold,  and  the  broad  arrow-head,  directed  to  two  of  the 
»nour),  and  that  a  knight,  who  was  too  open,  had  charge 
?m.'    I  think  this  was  told  me  on  purpose  that  I  should 

appears,  at  all  times,  to  have  considered  herself  morally 
n  the  expenditure  of  her  subsidies,  to  thfMe  from  whose 
upplies  had  been  drawn.  Hence,  her  ofttimes  annoying 
n  matters  of  which  a  lady  could  scarcely  be  a  competent 
er  anxiety  to  use  all  possible  economy ;  and  though  she 
found  that  small  savings  are  the  cause  of  loss  and  incon- 
Dore  important  matters,  she  was  right  in  the  aggregate,  since 
(8  of  office  felt  a  restraining  check  from  the  crown  itself  if 
ed  any  of  the  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure,  which,  in 
has  been  too  little  regarded  by  the  higher  powers.  The 
itrol  which  Elizabeth  exercised  in  these  matters,  affords, 
n,  an  amusing  feature  in  the  personal  history  of  this  extra- 
nan,  and  a  curious  variety  in  the  characteristics  of  female 

h  been,"  says  Rowland  Whyte,  "  much  ado  between  the 
,e  lords  about  the  preparation  for  sea,  some  of  them  urging 
ecessary  for  her  safety,  but  she  opposed  it.  ^  No  danger 
he  said,  ^  and  that  she  would  not  make  wars,  but  arm  for 
erstandi ng  how  much  of  her  treasure  was  spent  already  in 
ships  at  sea  and  soldiers  by  land.'  She  was  very  angry 
urleigh  for  suffering  it,  seeing  no  greater  occasion.  No 
rsuasion  of  the  lords  could  prevail ;  but  she  ordered  all  pro- 
>e  stopped,  and  sent  my  lord  Thomas  Howard  word  that  he 
go  to  sea.  Monsieur  Charron,  the  ambassador  from  the 
sent  for,  spoke  to  the  queen,  but  said,  afterwanis,  ^  he  had 
nor  recollection  to  urge  the  reinforcement  of  the  horse, 
time  fit  for  it ;  her  majesty  being  so  unquiet,  he  could  not 
do  or  say.'  Charron  said,  ^  the  states  desired  an  English 
their  pay,'  but  that  it  was  denied.  The  next  day,  when 
sked  if  her  majesty  had  read  sir  Robert  Sidney's  statement 
1  of  the  governor  of  Flushing,  he  said, '  the  queen  hath  read 
t  others,  that  were  by,  acquainted  with  its  purport,  after 
ut  it  in  her  pocket,  and  said,  ^  she  marvelled  why,  in  such  a 
nand  should  be  made,  since  Flushing  was  not  besiesed,  but 
smors  were  never  well  but  when  they  could  draw  her  into 
charges.' "  * 
e  preparations  were  making  in  the  Spanish  porta  at  that  very 

*  Sidney  Papers. 
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lime,  which  it  was  siippospd  were  deEigned  fur  anot}i«r  tXftAiaa 
Bgainsl  England.  Philip  II.  had  made  a  solemn  tow  "loaveaplta 
destruction  of  the  Armada  on  ElizabElh,  if  he  wen;  reduced  lo  p>«a 
tlie  last  candlestick  on  his  domestic  altar."  IT  wealth,  however,  («aU 
have  eflecied  the  conquest  of  England,  Philip  had  no  lack  of  thi  gla* 
lering  inammoo.  The  gold  and  eilrer  mines  of  Itlexico  and  Pern  ««i« 
to  him  like  a  realtzalion  of  (he  labled  Ireasurei  of  the  "Anibiao  Nvbb' 
EiiieriainiuentB,"  The  wretched  natives  were  employetl,  like  ih*  dm 
v(  llie  lamp,  in  working  t1  '  the  planish  mooarch  had  dot- 

lars  of  silver  and  ingots  o  bringing  home,  wh«i  hji  ei^ 

racks  were  not  iniercepied  ea  by  Raleigh,  FrDbish«r,nd 

Drake,  and  a  dozen  other  I  nmander«,  who  somewhal  U^ 

Dished  their  laurels  by  fill  re  time  in  ptraticat  enteipfim; 

but  such  was  the  spirit  ol  le  energies  and  naniital  iUI 

of  some  of  these  daru^  ire  now  reqnired  for  a  mtH 

honourable  mierprise.    Tl  Howard  of  Efl!inghaM,flditai 

the  queen  In  anlicipnle  the  m  enemy,  by  sendine  out  id  a- 

chiviilric  spirit  panted  for  a  better  employment  than  the  inglorious  po»t 
of  a  court  minion,  and  was  weary  of  the  degrading  bondage  in  which 
he  w  as  held  by  his  royal  mistress,  eagerly  seconded  the  sage  counsel  of 
the  lord-admiral,  which   was  as  strenuously  opposed  by  fiurletgh  aod 

The  queen  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  espediiioo. 
and  gave  the  command  of  the  naval  department  to  lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  and  thai  of  the  mditary  force  destined  to  be  employed  aKainrt 
Cadiz,  to  Essex,  but  with  strict  injunctions  that  he  was  not  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  without  Urst  holding  a  councd  of  war.  In  this,  Elizabnb 
acted  in  conformity  lo  the  opinion  she  had  written  lo  the  king  of  FrMre, 
w  lien  she  told  him  '■  Essex  was  not  lo  be  trusted  with  the  reins,  and 
that  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  character  required  a  bridle  raiber 
than  a  spur."  She  was,  besides,  moved  with  a  tender  solicitude  for  his 
personal  safely.  She  composed  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  eipedi- 
lion,  and  sent  a  farewell  letter,  full  of  loving  and  encouraging  promise*. 
lo  Essex.  His  crafly  rival,  sir  Robert  Cecd,  added  one  from  himself, 
for  the  sake  of  subjoining  a  choice  dose  of  adulation  for  the  queen,  in 
allusion  to  the  prayer  she  had  compounded.  **  No  prayer,"  obserrp* 
the  profane  sycophant,  "  is  so  fruitful  as  that  which  proceedeth  frou! 
those  who,  nearest  in  nature  and  power,  approach  iheAlmiehlv.  ?foW 
so  near  approach  his  place  and  essence  as  a  celestial  mind  in  a  princelT 
body.  Put  forth,  therefore,  my  lord,  with  full  contidence,  having  youi 
sails  filled  whh  her  heavenly  breath  for  a  forewind."'  If  E^ssel  "«* 
not  nauseated  with  such  a  piece  of  shameless  hypocrisy  as  this,  he  htt 
no  occasion  lo  apprehend  any  qualms  from  the  effects  of  a  sea-voviK 

The  details  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  Camden.  Birch.  Lh>- 
gard,  and  the  other  historians  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  will  be  snffiricai 
to  notice  that  Essex  distinguished  himself  most  brillianily,  both  bv  It^d 

-  Camden.  *  Birch. 
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It,  and  that,  disregarding  the  private  orders  of  the  queen,  which 
for  the  first  time,  communicated  to  him  by  the  lord-admiral,  that 
hould  not  expose  his  person  to  peril  by  leading  the  assault,^  he 
oned  the  safe  post  that  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  rushed  uito 
>ttest  battle.  It  was  his  gallantry  and  promptitude  that  won  Gadix 
lU  its  treasures,  his  humanity  that  presenred  the  lives  of  the  de- 
«  of  the  town,  his  chivalry  that  protected  the  women  and  children, 
sligions  communities,  from  ill-treatment ;  so  perfect  was  his  con- 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
ih  eourt,  both  by  the  king  and  the  infenta,  his  daughter.  ^  It  is 
ilen,"  observed  Philip  of  this  generous  victor,  ^  that  such  a  gen- 
n  is  seen  among  heretics." ' 

e  envy  of  Raleigh  was  excited,  though  he  had  performed  his  de- 
■ilanUy  in  his  ship,  the  ^  Warspite;"  but  his  jealousy  led  to  a  con- 
D  with  Essex,  as  to  the  manner  of  attacking  the  richly-laden  mer- 

fleet,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  duke  of  Medina  set  fite  to  it,  to 
Qt  it  from  fitlling  into  their  hands.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was 
ited  at  20,000,000  ducats,  and  the  English  officers  and  commanders 
greatly  enriched.  Essex  desired  to  return  to  Oadiz,  and  oflered  to 
tin  it  with  only  four  hundred  men  for  three  months,  by  the  end  of 
I  time  succours  might  arrive  from  England,  and  he  calculated  on 

joined  by  the  enslaved  Moors,  whom  Philip^s  iron  rod  of  empire 
g  rendered  desperate,  were  ripe  for  a  revolt  But  the  other  com- 
srs  being  eager  to  secure  their  rich  booty,  overruled  all  his  chivalrio 
;t8,  and  insisted  on  returning  home  with  what  they  had  got' 
lex  expected  to  be  distinguisiied  with  especial  praise  by  the  queen, 
J  receive  additional  honours  and  preferment ;  but  the  Cecil  party 
Qcceeded  in  prejudicing  the  royal  mind  against  him.  His  pride, 
[lory,  extravagance,  and  immorality,  had  all  been  represented  to 
ith  exaggerations.  They  made  light  of  the  capture  of  Oadiz,  and 
lir  Walter  Raleigh  the  chief  credit  for  the  success  that  had  been 
red.*  Then,  when  her  majesty  learned  that  the  plunder  had  been 
*d  among  the  commanders  and  their  men,  she  was  so  greatly  exas- 
sd  at  being  defrauded  of  her  share,  that  she  expressed  herself  very 
perately  against  Essex,  and  declared,  ^  that  if  she  had  hitherto 
his  pleasure,  she  would  now  teach  him  to  perform  hers.''  *  Not 
nted  with  venting  her  anger  in  empty  words,  she  sent  word  to  him 
he  lord-admiral,  that,  as  they  had  divided  the  booty,  they  might 
ipon  themselves  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners.  Essex, 
is,  hastened  to  the  court,  to  offer  his  explanation  to  the  queen  in 
n ;  but  as  she  was  bent  on  mortifying  him,  she  refused  to  listen  to 
Q  private,  and  compelled  him  to  submit  to  a  long  investigation  be- 
Jm  privy-council,  day  afler  day,^  till  his  patience  being  fairly  ex- 
ed,  he  turned  upon  the  Cecils,  and  proved  that  the  commissioners 
nted  by  Burleigh  to  look  to  her  majesty's  interests,  had  neglected 

so,  and  that  he  had  been  opposed  in  every  way,  when  he  sought 

ehs  MsBMriais.  *  Camden.  •Liocud. 

•eh.  *Lingsrd;  Biich. 
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the  eli^iy  8Dil  arWaiitage  of  his  counUy ;  and  ihsl,  but  for  the  Ui 
of  their  creatures,  he  might  have  inlercepied  the  (iche»t  li 
ihe  king  of  Spain  for  her  majesty. 

On  ihe  4ih  of  September,  intelligence  was  received,  that  ibi*  BcH* 
■Kiih  iwenly  millions  of  dollars,  had  safely  arrived  in  the  pom  of  Span. 
The  queen  then  niHniresiei)  so  much  reseniment  against  those  who  W 
been  i)ie  cause  of  her  losing  thia  mighty  prize,  that  Burleigh  thought  il 
it  prudeul  lo  conciliate  Essex ;  and  when  the  queeu  cUined  the  n 


lid  for  their  lives,  he  expttiwaA 
or,  was  entitled  (o  this  lunacf. 
,  and  not  her  majesty,  altboo^ 
■ggested  to  her  that  it  wa«  MT 
le  dealing,  called  Barleif[h  "a 
was  more  afraid  of  Emts  iIm 
ihe  aged  ministw  retired  tnm 
■  pitiful  eoiDpUinl  of  lua  h«d 
.  fol  lanffnaee.  and  added,  "thit 


som  which  the  inhabitants  i 
a  decided  opinion  that  the  t 
one  hundred  and  Iwenly  the 
lie  had  been  the  very  perst 
right.  Elizabeth,  infuriate 
miscreant  and  a  coward ;" 
herself,"'  and  rated  him  t- 
her  presence  in  great  diatn 
ufaee  10  Essex,  detailing  he, 

having  had  the  misrorliinc  ol  mnirrmc  In,-  lorUsliip  i  ilL-uiH,  al  the  fame 
time,  he  roiisulered  himself  in  worse  cB<^e  than  those  who,  in  avoidrag 
Srylla,  fell  into  Charyhdis,  for  it  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  into  both." 
Essex  wrote  civilly  in  reply,  but  really  gave  Burleigh  little  credh  for 
sincerity.  His  secretary,  Antony  Bacon,  sarcastically  observed,  -d«t 
the  merit  of  Essex  having  regained  the  good-will  of  her  majesty,  the  oli 
fox  was  reduced  to  crouch  and  whine,  and  write  in  such  submisfirt 
terms  to  him,  subscribing  himself,  your  lordship^s,  if  you  will,  at  coal- 
man dment."  * 

In  1596,  death  was  busy  among  (he  great  placemen  of  Elizabeth's 
cabinet,'  and  no  less  busy  were  the  courtiers  in  scheming  and  soliciting 


'Burleighs  Iciicr  10  Essex 

in  Birdi. 

'  PimkctiiiB,  loiJ  keeyei, 

it  FrB..ci»  Knollys,  1 

die^l  iliia  year. 

The  Roman-cntholic  adv 

er^nries  of  Elizabeth 

noi  forgfi  lo  work  on  Ihe  i 

niapinalions  of  the  V 

riiilip  cl  AutiPiiiiiM 

ing  letrilio  tale,  wliicli  lias 

l>eeri  quoicJ  by  Or 

'■  Purgaiory  proved  by  Mira 

Irs:'— 

"  Loril  HunMloi.  bfm«.  i. 

il,e  year  1506.  sicl; 

after  anoiher.  six  of  liis  con 

ilHur 


and  Him 


(.f  Leicesier.  all  on  file;  Uie  secomi,  secretary  Walsinpliam,  also  in  fitc  m: 
flames  ;  Pickering,  so  cold  and  froxen,  that  touching  Hunedon'e  liaml,  he  ihcucL' 
111-  slioidd  die  of  eold.  Tlion  came  sir  Chribtoplicr  Haiton,  lord  cll3llC':'^ 
H'^nenec,  and  sir  Francis  Knotlys,  all  flaming  and  standing  round  MuniJi>::* 
bed,  luld  him  lo  prepare  to  join  Ihcm,  with  Cecil,  who  waf,  m  vet,  alive."  Fri- 
hap?  iliis  was  one  of  Ihe  delirious  fever-liis  of  Hunsdon.  wha  the  siotr  ?« 
aflirmeil  on  oaih  that  he  saw  ihem,  and  sent  word  to  Cecil  of  ihe  mtaa^t  ' 
him.  anil  dieit  a  few  hours  after. 

Kondolph  was  not  of  this  patty,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  ihe  stnry  h3v;rf 
perhaps,  sonic  re^ipccl  for  his  implied  peiiitciice,  when  he  sent,  on  his  dea!!i4v:. 
to  sir  Francis  Wal-ingham,  imploring  him,  before  he  dicJ,  lo  repenl  of  his  tn-ii 
as  a  secretary  of  siaie.  as  he  had  done  of  those  of  an  ambassador.  In  fa<:i.  ih-''^ 
ifho  lake  the  pains  of  toUatin^  Bsudol^h's  correspondence,  as  ambassailor  Crci' 
JJngiand  lo  Scotland,  ia  the  t.KHi\i\OTL»  ie\%n  lA  Wsji,  t^iteo.  at  ScoB,  will  alln*' 
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he  rereraion  of  the  various  offices  that  were  thus  vacated.  The 
was  hardest  run  between  E^ex  and  his  sworn  enemy 9  lord  Coh- 
for  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  intrigues  respecting 
are  amusingly  detailed  in  the  Sidney  Papers,  in  a  series  of  letters 
Rowland  Whyte. 

1  Sunday,  the  22d  of  March,  he  informs  sir  Robert  Sidney,  that  his 
i,  lady  Scudamore,  got  the  queen  to  read  his  letter,  who  asked  he^ 
r  she  came  by  it  ?^'  Lady  Scudamore  replied,  ^  Lady  Sidney  asked 
>  deliver  it  to  your  majesty.^'  ^  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  it  ?" 
nded  the  queen.  ^^No,  madam,"  said  she.  ^Then,"  said  the 
I,  ^  it 's  much  ado  about  the  Cinque  Ports."  ^  I  demanded  of  my 
Scudamore,"  continues  Whyte,  ^  what  she  observed  of  her  majes- 
nanner  while  reading  it,  who  said  the  queen  read  it  all  over  with 
her  Comment  than  two  or  three  ^  pughs  V  "  It  might  be  regarded 
avoorable  indication  of  the  royal  mind,  that  her  majesty's  ezple- 
were  not  of  a  more  oflensive  character. 

rd  Cobham  obtained  the  place,  through  the  interest  of  the  queen^s 
rite  lady-in-waiting,  Mrs.  Russell,  of  the  privy-chamber,  to  whom 
w  paying  his  addresses.  When  the  queen  told  Essex  that  Cobham 
d  have  it,  the  mortified  favourite  announced  his  intention  of  with- 
ng  from  court.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  him- 
lis  horses,  and  followers,  were  all  ready.  About  ten  o'clock,  he 
to  take  leave  of  the  sick  lord-treasurer,  and  met  Mr.  Kiiligrew, 
told  him  ^  to  come  to  the  queen,"  and  she,  to  pacify  him,  offered 
iie  post  of  master  of  the  ordnance,  which  he  accepted,  yet  the 
I,  who  loved  to  torment  him,  delayed  signing  his  patent  so  long, 
le  began  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  promise, 
lex  and  the  queen  came  to  issue  this  year,  on  two  points:  one  was 
ppointing  sir  Francis  Vere  to  the  ofiice  of  governor  of  Brill,  which 
id  vehemently  opposed,  arguing  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  a  per^ 
»r  higher  rank  and  greater  experience,  as  sir  Francis  held  only  a 
elcy  in  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland,  but  Elizabeth  had 
k1  his  talents,  and  insisted  on  bestowing  the  preferment  upon  him.* 
>ther  dispute  was  on  the  old  subject  of  the  place  of  secretary  of 
which,  although  it  had  been  held  provisionally  by  sir  Robert  Cecil 


>lph  had  somewhat  to  repent  of.  This  Dantc-like  vision  of  the  souls  of 
ieth*s  privy  councillors,  has  been  thus  versified,  by  a  fierce  polemic  of  the 
diog  century : — 


Hatton  was  next  that  did  appear, 
All  in  a  flame  of  glowing  fire ; 
And  Heneage  then  after  him  came, 
Burning  all  o*er  in  rapid  flame; 
And  last  of  all  comes  impious  KnoUys, 
Curl'd  round  about  with  flaming  rolls, 
That  grind  him  in  their  whirling  gyres. 
And   from  the  dints  spring  streaming 
fires." 

>  poetical  version  of  the  story  declares  that  Hunsdon  sent  a  narrative  of  bis 
to  the  queen  before  he  expired,  and  that  he  swore  to  all  he  had  teeiu 
mden. 


Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  came, 
d  round  about  in  glaring  flame ; 
jf  his  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears, 
ng  pointed  flames,  from  inward 
res. 
1  Walsingham,  all  in  a  glow, 

Pickering,  cold  as  frozen  snow, 
)  of  his  hand  scarce  taking  hold, 
sdon  was  fit  to  die  with  cold. 


ise 

for  live  yeare,  Essex  slill  urged  the  qacen  either  Id  restore  to  DkriiO^ 
or  to  bestow  it  on  his  lesrned  TrieDd,  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  tlie  celebraurf 
founder  of  the  Bmlleian  library,  at  Oxrord.  Perhaps  E^sex  touieJ  (be 
conibotive  spirit  of  his  royal  mistress,  by  the  energy  and  perljnacily  >illi 
whirli  he  recommended  sir  Thomas  Bodley  to  her  faTour,  and  iaoMCd 
on  his  meriU;  or,  it  might  be,  that  EUtHbeih  wte  conrinced  ifial  hevti 
a  gentleman  of  too  noble  a  diijKtsilion  lo  give  up  his  ioMgrity  lo  tbs 
ilegrading  practice  of  offirial  chicanery^  for  she  refused  even  to  allow 
Burleigh,  who  was  willing  *"  "•*'"'  ■'••'  concession,  to  a«BOciale  hitn  in 
the  commission  with  his  y  sir  Thoiuaa  Bodley  was  nol 

very  likely  lo  run  smool  with  sticb  a  colleague  aa  m 

Robert  Cecil. 

Essex,  who  had  for  tor  'onred  to  refbnn  bia  acqnind 

faults  of  dissipation  and  gi  '  freqnentiog  (ermons  anid  i^ 

Jigioun  aseemblies,  and  de  to  hi*  amiable  wife,  had  •» 

{juireil  some  repulatian  foi  anddenly  relapaed  into  matt 

offre^h  folly,  baring  beco  enamoiired  of  one  ofthebcatt- 

on  tliis  occasion,  Iran  spur  led  hi'r  bpyorid  ilie  bounds  iil"  leminme  dtli- 
cacy,  and  she  treated  the  oHending  lady  in  the  harshest  maimer,  bestow- 
ing bitter  revilings,  and  even  persona]  chastisement  on  her,  on  the  most 
absurd  and  frivolous  pretences. 

"  The  queen  halli  of  late,"  observes  Rowland  Whyte    '•  used  the  fair 
Mrs,  Bridges  with  words  and  blows  o  d    h         d  Mr-   K     «■ 

were  put  GUI  of  llie  coffer-chamber.     Th        a  ee      ghls  am       d 

Stafford's,  but  are  now  returned  again  w  n    d  w  L 

I  uric  in   my  last  letter  to  you,  by  po  m  u      w  ei 

these  storms  arise.     The  cause  oflh      dpasreissad         be 
taking  of  physic,  and  one  day  going  p  y    h  tl      p  gdli 

ries  to  see  the  playing  at  ballon."  ' 

About  this  lime,  Easex''s  friend,  the  b  mp         an    h 

the  young  nobles  of  (he  court  who  h  udhdpau 

queen,  for  marrying  without  her  coi  wa  ea. 

from  ibeTower,  involved  himself  in  a  fracas  with  Ambrose  U  illouabbv, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  in  a  very  foolish  manner,  lie  was 
engaged  in  a  game  of  primero,  in  the  presence-chamber,  wilh  sir  Waller 
Raleigh  and  Jlr.  Parker,  after  the  queen  had  gone  lo  bed,  and  \Villous)t- 
by,  whose  duly  it  was  to  clear  the  chamber,  lold  them  lo  give  over  their 
phy.  They  paid  no  heed  to  his  warning,  and  cimtinued  their  gajne.  on 
which  lie  lold  them  he  should  be  compelled  to  call  in  the  guard,  tn  pull 
iTi>»ii  the  hoard.  Raleigh  prudently  put  up  his  money,  and  went  lii^ 
iv^iy,  but  Suutliampton  was  so  much  umioycd,  that  he  told  WiUoiuliby 
hu  would  remember  it.  Meeting  hirn.  stwin  after,  between  ihe  Teiinij- 
courl  wall  and  ihe  garden,  he  struck  biju,  on  which  Willoughby  pulled 
laii  some  uf  bis  locks.  It  is  probable  tlial  Essex  had  espoused  ihe  quar- 
rel of  his  friend,  and  threatened  the  oihtt,  for  the  queen  took  the  matter 
up,  and  gave  Willoughby  thanks  for  what  he  did  in  the  presence-cham 

'  Sidney  Papeis.    BaWon  vias,  tot\\3.S',  tmVw.  >«  ^oii 
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ling,  ^  that  he  had  done  better  if  he  had  sent  Southampton  U> 
sr's  lodge,  to  see  who  durst  have  fetched  him  ont."  * 
•resumption  of  Philip  II.,  which  led  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  fancy 
t  make  his  daughter,  Clara  Eugenia,  queen  of  France,  malgr6 

law,  having  failed  to  achieve  that  object,  he  now  once  more 
his  eneigies  to  the  equally  absurd  chimera  of  placing  her  on 
le  of  England,  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
ice  reached  Elizabeth,  that  he  was  fitting  out  another  expedition 
turpose  of  invading  her  realm.  At  first,  her  love  of  peace  in- 
iT  to  slight  the  wamiog,  but  Essex  succeeded  in  convincing  her 
preparations  were  formidable,  and  that  the  Spaniards  designed 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the  greatest  disafiection 
I,  and  she  consented  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  out  to  attack  the 

in  the  Spanish  ports.  A  hollow  reconciliation  was  eflfected  be- 
ssex,  the  Cecils,  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Essex  was  ap- 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land.  Lord 
Howard  and  Raleigh  were  the  vice  and  rear-admirals,  Mount- 
s  lieutenant-general,  and  sir  Francis  Vere,  marshal.' 
lal,  a  great  many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  joined  the 
ey  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  July,  making  a  gallant 
ith  waving  plumes,  glittering  arms,  and  gay  accoutrements, 
sre  overtaken  by  a  terrible  thunder-storm,  which  dismantled 

the  vessels,  drove  them  back  into  port,  and  so  disheartened 

the  landsmen  that  they  deserted.  Elssex  and  Raleigh  took 
id  posted  together  to  the  queen,  to  learn  her  majesty's  pleasure. 
i  orders  that  they  should  destroy  the  Spanish  ships  in  Ferral 
and  intercept  the  West  India  fleet.'  The  expedition  remained 
ind  a  whole  month,  and  when  it  again  put  to  sea,  Essex  ad- 
he  following  farewell  letter  to  the  queen,  in  behalf  of  the  noble- 
o  was  to  perform  the  duties  of  master  of  the  horse  in  his 

lear  ladf,  (^August  17,  1597. 

V  1  am  leaving  the  shore,  and  thinking  of  all  I  leave  behind  me,  next 
lOne  are  so  dear  as  they,  that  with  most  care  and  zeal  do  serve  you ;  of 
mber  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  remember  that  truly  honest  earl  that 
ny  place.*  Your  majesty  is  in  debt  to  him  and  to  yourself,  till  you  do 
Him  only  of  his  coat  you  think  yourself  behind-hand  with.  Therefore, 
,  for  your  justice'  sake,  and  for  your  poor  absent  tervant^s  sake,  take 

gh  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  loss  of  a  right  hand,  with  fine  and 
lent,  was  awarded  by  the  rigour  of  a  Star-chamber  sentence  to  those 
ted  a  blow  or  drew  a  weapon  on  another,  within  the  precincto  of  tho 
le  courtiers,  and  even  the  privy  councillors  of  the  maiden  queen,  not 
tly  gave  way  to  their  pugnacious  dis{)ositions,  by  brawling  and  fights 
corridors  leading  to  the  pre?ence-chamber.  An  incident  of  the  kind 
laintly  related  by  Rowland  Whyte  to  his  absent  patron ;  but  he  pru- 
ils  the  names  of  the  bellicose  powers  under  the  mystery  of  ciphers, 
to  write  unto  you,"  he  says,  « that  in  the  lobby,  upon  some  words,  300 
)  a  fool,  and  he  struck  him ;  but  000  being  by,  went  lo  the  privy<jham- 
lesired  1000  (earl  of  Essex)  to  come  and  part  two  grave  councillors, 
did,  and  made  them  friends  presently." 
n;  Lingard.  •Camden.  *Edwaxd,«M\olNI«n«««i» 


'DiiTi-  u'<T''  s.iiiif  nnhlf  pointa  in  K^ex,  thnujth  in  hia  general  con- 
iliii-i  Ik'  roii^iniiily  ri'mitiJs  us  of  a  spniW  and  wayvard  child.  When 
ili.>  ili-.<.lii'ilimr<'  .>!'  ]ii»  enat  citrniv.  Kir  Waller  Raleigh,  to  hii  orden 
ill  ;.i nil-kill:!  Lh.'  mwii  of  Faval  U-fi'te  his  arrival  with  the  re«t  of  ihe 
tli'ci,  ilfiirrHrii'i'il  liis  plana,  ami  ahriilifml  ihc  success  of  his  squadrtn, 
■nil'  i>r  h].*  ri'jlou'i'r:'  urged  hitn  ii>  briiii^  sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  a  coort- 
niariinl  fur  his  nlil'nce.  "  So  t  slioulil,"  replied  the  g«iieroii9  Eboci. 
'■  il'  lip  were  my  iViciid."  There  were  not  wanting  tempters,  who  repie- 
»eiil(il  l»  (lie  i-nrl,  '■  that  if  he  omitled  so  excellent  an  opportunily  of 
riililiiiir  liiiKf'i'lt  of  this  formidable  adversary,  by  dealing  with  him  ae- 
cDnliiiL'  t"  'lie  Hii'in  dicium  of  martial  law,  he  might  live  to  repent  il 
liiiiisclf."  nllfuinc.  no  doubt,  the  case  of  Drake's  tieheading  his  second 
ill  roiiiiiiuiid.  Diiii^'liiy,  as  a  precedent ;  but  ihe  nature  of  Essex  was  too 
iiiibli'  111  he  iiorsiiiiili'd  to  any  act  allied  to  baseness.  The  queen,  on  his 
iJieiuli'd  Raleigh,  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  the 
■xpediiiiin  on  Essex,  and  reproached  him  for  the  great  outlay  it  had  CO«l 
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the  gentlemen  of  England,  when  a  maiden  sovereign  bestowed  the  dearly 
prized  dignity  of  the  peerage,  by  personal  creation,  and  under  such  cir* 
cumstances  as  those,  which  distinguished  the  hero  of  the  Armada.  The 
details  of  this  interesting  ceremonial  are  thus  giren  by  Whyte  : 

^Ae  the  queen  came  from  chapel  this  day,  she  created  my  lord-admi- 
nl,  lord  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham.  My  lord  Cumberland 
carried  his  sword,  my  lord  of  Sussex  his  cap  and  coronet.  He  was 
brought  in  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Worcester.  Her  majesty 
made  a  speech  to  him,  in  acknowledgment  .of  his  services,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  read  his  patents  in  a  loud  voice,  which  are  very  honourable ; 
all  his  great  services  recited  in  1588,  and  lately  at  Gales.  All  this  was 
done  in  one  day." 

Essex  conceived  himself  to  be  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  latter  clause, 
which  seemed  to  award  to  the  lord-admiral,  the  palm  of  honour  for  the 
taking  of  Cadiz,  only  mentioning  himself  as  an  adjunct,  and  no  reward 
had  been  conferred  on  him,  for  his  services  on  that  occasion.  He  fretted 
himself  sick  at  this  implied  slight,  and  took  to  his  bed.  The  queen's 
heart  relented,  and  feeling  that  she  had  acted  harshly  towards  him,  she 
chid  the  Cecils,  as  the  cause  of  what  had  taken  place.  While  she  was 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  she  encountered  sir  Francis  Vere,  in  the  gardens 
of  Whitehall  palace ;  calling  him  to  her,  she  questioned  him,  as  to  the 
ill  success  of  the  expedition,  which  she  entirely  charged  on  Elssex,  both 
for  not  burning  and  spoiling  the  fleet  at  Ferral,  and  for  missing  the  In- 
dian fleet.  Sir  Francis  defended  his  absent  friend  with  great  courage, 
even  to  the  raising  his  voice  somewhat  louder  than  was  consistent  with 
the  reverence  due  to  the  sovereign,  but  this,  as  he  explained,  was  not 
out  of  disrespect  to  her  majesty,  but  that  all  might  hear  what  he  said, 
charging  the  blame  upon  those  who  deserved  it.  Some  of  these  being 
present,  were  confronted  with  him,  and  compelled  to  retract  their  false 
witness  against  Essex,  before  the  queen.  Her  majesty,  well  pleased 
with  the  manly  and  honest  conduct  of  sir  Francis  Vere,  sat  down  at  the 
end  of  the  walk,  and  calling  him  to  her,  fell  into  more  confidential  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  Essex's  peculiar  temper ;  and,  being  willing  to 
listen  to  all  that  could  be  urged  in  his  favour,  before  sir  Francis  left  her, 
she  spoke  graciously  in  his  commendation,  and  shortly  after  received 
him  at  court.*  In  December,  1 597,  the  earl  was  restored  to  favour,  and 
created  earl-marshal  by  the  queen's  patents.  This  was  one  great  cause 
of  the  animosity,  afterwards  borne  to  him  by  his  great  enemy,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  who,  with  justice,  considered  that  he  had  more  right  to 
that  office  than  the  earl,  since  it  had  been  strictly  hereditary  in  his 
&roily,  from  the  days  of  their  royal  ancestor,  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
whose  daughter,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  it  as 
her  right  by  descent ;  and,  being  precluded  by  her  sex  from  exercising 
its  duties,  she  invested  her  grandson  Mowbray,  earl  of  Norfolk,  with  it, 
as  her  man.  Essex  offered  to  decide  this  quarrel  by  single  combat,  with 
either  the  admiral  or  his  sons,  or  all  of  them,  but  the  queen  would  not 
permit  it,  and  employed  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

'Birch. 
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The  eftrl  of  Notlingham  would  not  dispute  the  queen's  pleunn, 
the  20ih  of  December,  resided  his  staff,  as  lord  ileward  of  lit* 
hold,  sod  retited  to  hie  hoiue,  al  Chelsea,  uodcr  pretence  ofakt 
Lord  Henry  Howard  wrote  B  quamt  and  winy  letter  to  Eases 
anniversary  of  llie  queen's  accession  to  tlie  crown,  NoremtN 
IS97,  in  which  he  gives  a  sarraslic  glance  at  the  leading  power 
court,  who  were  intriguing  agvinsl  hi«  friend : — 

"Toot  lordship,"  taja  be,  "by  jrout  IsM  purchase,  hstli  bIdiOM  eoti 
dromedary,  thai  would  bare  won  ihs  queen  of  Sheba's  faioai,  by  briopn 
If  you  could  once  Ira  a*  rortunnio  in  dragginf  old  Letislhsn  (Bmbeigh] 
oab  (Robert  Cecil)  (ortHMwa  toliUiniM,  aa  llie  propbet  icnueih  tbenii,  oc 
den  of  mi»c1iievoua  device,  the  better  pan  ofilie  world  would  prelta  yv 
■o  [hat  of  Hercules."  Then,  in  alluiian  to  ilie  day  lo  be  kepi  in  boon 
QUeea,  he  adds,  "  In  bafl[D,  Cbe  i«a»E  of  St,  Elizabeth,  wboiri,  if  I  tr^M 
would  no  longer  lei  forth  in  red  lein-ra  in  the  katt-ndat  of  lainu,  Iban  A 
tar  dear  tord,  in  goldea  cbatacien,  with  the  influenoa  of  bar  benifntlfj 
be«ia,ibepowar  Unrnr  wliolty  ia  bar—ma  oanoiiiae  heiaeU;  beawa 
qoi  Hand  a>  the  pope'*  eoonaaj'.'*' 

Il  is  amusin?  to  trace  how  the  private  Icttrrs  of  tiic  criurl  o 
Elizalielli  duriJate  eacli  othLT.  Tins  drr.ine.lary,  who  sou-lit  I. 
liate  her  majesty's  favour  by  an  olTuring  of  jewels,  would  appeal 
readers  of  the  present  century  a  very  mysterious  animal,  were  it 
a  letter,  in  the  Shrewsbury  collection, from  .llichael  Stanhope,'ii 
that  gentleman  informs  sir  Robert  Cecil,  "  that  ihe  lord-keeper,  i 
had  sent  him  with  a  present  of  pearls  to  ihe  queen,  as  n  small  ti 
his  thankfulness  for  her  gracious  cure  in  maintaining  liis  rredi 
some  reason  or  other,  the  queen  would  nol  receive  the  present,  I 
the  bearer  carry  them  back  to  the  donor,  with  this  message,  •*  t 
mind  was  as  great  to  refuse  as  his  to  give,"  "  When  1  came  I 
his  lordship,"  pursues  Stanhope,  "and  delivered  her  majesty's  p 
and  he  saw  his  pearls  again,  1  do  assure  your  honour,  he  looke 
me  with  a  heavy  eye,  as  if  1  had  carelessly  or  doltishly  perfort 
Irusl,  and  as  for  the  pearls,  he  would  not  lav  hand  on  them,  bul 
do  what  I  would  with  them."'  Sir  Michael,  who  prided  bin 
being  a  most  expert  courtier,  remained  much  pestered  with  these 
which  he  dared  nol  present  again,  because  his  wife's  gcnilewon 
his  molher- in- law's  gentlewoman  were  both  ill  with  the  small- 
clTeciual  bar  to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  though  she  had  had 
ease  long  ago.  Whether  Robert  Cecil  became  the  means  of  intri 
the  pearls  once  more  to  ihe  queen,  or  what  became  of  them,  cai 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  Esses  on  tliis  last  expedition,  i 
Int)7.  that  Elizabeth  gave  Pauliis  Jaline.  the  handsome  and  aui 
ambassador  of  Si!,'ismund.  king  of  Poland,  «o  notable  a  sample 
high  Bpirii  and  fluent  powers  of  scolding  extcniporaneotistv  in  L 
reply  to  his  diplomatic  insolence.     The  storj-  is   related  with  gr 
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or  by  Speed,  in  his  quaint  style,  and  also  by  sir  Robert  Cecil,'  in  a 
tr  to  Enex.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  a  wit- 
s  of  this  rich  scene,  which  he  details  wiUi  great  spirit  Her  majesty 
I  well  disposed  to  render  the  king  of  Poland  honourable  tokens  of 

good-wttl,  out  of  respect  for  his  father,  the  late  king  of  Sweden, 
o,  when  duke  of  Finland,  had  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand ;  and  being 
edally  pleased  with  the  report  of  the  comelinees  and  accomplish- 
Bis  of  tlw  ambassador,  she  prepared  herself  to  receive  him,  with  great 
emnity,  in  the  presence  of  her  couYt  and  council,  in  her  presence* 
imber  at  Gieenwich. 

ie  was  brought  in,  attired  in  a  long  robe  of  black  Telfet,  well  but* 
cd  wuA  jew^ed,  and  came  to  luss  her  majesty's  hand,  whcare  she  sat, 
ler  her  canopy  of  state.    Having  performed  all  ceremonials  proper  to 

oecation,  with  peculiar  grace,  he  retreated  about  thi>ee  yards,  ^  and 
D,''  contioues  Cecil,  ^  began  his  oration,  aloud,  in  Latin,  ¥rith  such  a 
Lant  countenance  as  I  never  in  my  life  beheld.  The  oration,  however, 
which  her  majesty  had  so  graciously  prepared  herself  to  listen,  before 
irge  assembly  of  her  nobles  and  courtiers,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
■  a  bold  remonstrance,  in  the  name  of  the  newly-elected  sovereign 
Poland,  against  Elizabeth's  assumption  of  maritime  superiority  over 
•r  nations,  to  which,  he  said,  her  position  in  Europe  gave  her  no 
ensiUe  pretension.  He  also  complained  of  her  having,  on  account 
bar  wars  with  Spain,  interrupted  the  commerce  of  that  country  with 
land,  called  upon  her  to  redress  the  losses  which  their  merchants  had 
fered  in  consequence  of  her  foreign  policy,  and  concluded  by  inform- 

her,  that  his  master,  having  entered  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 

house  of  Austria,  was  resolved  to  put  up  with  these  wrongs  no 
gcr;  and,  therefore,  unless  she  thought  proper  to  take  immediate 
pa  to  redress  them,  he  would." ' 

It  the  termination  of  an  address  so  different  from  the  agreeable  strain 
compiiment  which  she  had  anticipated  from  the  comely  envoy,  Eliza- 
h,  who  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  brook  tamely  an  affiront  from  the 
^tiest  prince  in  Christendom,  started  from  her  chair  of  state,  and 
venting  the  lord-chancellor,  who  had  risen  to  reply  to  this  harangue, 
!  overwhelmed  the  astonished  diplomatist  with  such  a  vivacious  vitu- 
■tioii,  in  extempore  Latin,  as  perhaps  was  never  before  delivered  in 
t  majestic  language,  commencing  with  these  words : — 

**Exp«ctaTi  oretionem,  mihi  vero  querelam  adduxistil- 

I  diis  the  business  that  your  king  has  sent  you  about  ?  Surely,  I  caL 
dly  believe  that  if  the  king  himself  were  present,  he  would  have 
id  such  language.  For,  if  he  should,  I  must  have  thought  that  he 
ng  a  king,  not  by  many  years,  and  that  not  by  right  of  blood,  but  by 
hi  of  election,  they  haply  have  not  informed  him  of  that  course  which 
&ther  and  ancestors  have  taken  with  us,  and  which,  peradventure, 
iD  be  observed  by  those  that  sliall  live  to  come  after  him.  And  as  for 
0,  although  I  perceive  you  have  read  many  books  to  fortify  your 

^ ^^i-  -11--  ---  —  -        ■__  — ^    — . — . . — ^^   ^ _     ^ — — 
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rnents  in  ihis  case,  jei  I  am  api  lo  believe  you  haw  BJI 
1  tha[  chapter  which  prescribes  the  foriD*  to  be  obmtrwti 
and  priDccs',  bat  were  it  not  for  the  place  yov  bold,  i 
,  en  impuiBiioti  thrown  upon  our  justice,  which  as  ret  nr 

we  would  BUgwer  this  audacity  of  yours  in  another  style.  Ai 
particulars  of  your  negoiialions.  we  will  appoint  Home  of  our  i 
confer  with  you,  to  see  upon  what  grounds  this  clantoor  of  ; 
■Is  foundation,  who  hare  showed  youisdf  rather  a  herald  iban  i 
Bad  or." 

"And  ihua,^'  c  on-like,  rising,  she  dumied 

pert  orsior  do  ]'  y  port  and  majesiical  de|«r 

with  the  lartne«  checks,  and,  tumiog  to  hief  ' 

claimed — 

"'God's  del  that  was  ever  her  oaih  in 

Jia*e  been  epf<  icour  up  my  old  I^titi,  thai 

long  in  rueU  uM  sir  Ri^rt  Cecil  '^  iIm 

Borry  Essex  t  lat  day,"  am]  Cecil  promise! 

il  was  not  always  that  Elizabelli's  inlercourse  wilh  the  repre 
of  foreign  princes  was  of  so  stem  a  character,  and  if  we  mar 
reports  of  some  nf  those  eenilemen.  her  deportment  toward; 
private  audiences  orcasionally  transgressed  both  llie  delicacy 
tlettoman  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen.  It  is  related  of  her,  ti 
midst  of  an  important  political  conference  niih  the  French  an 
Harlar,  she  endeavoured  to  distract  his  aitcmion  from  the  in 
his  royal  master,  by  displayine-.  as  if  liy  arciilent,  the  ele^an 
tinns  of  her  finely-turned  ancle.'  on  which  theaudarious  plenij 
dropped  on  one  knee,  and  pas?ioiialeIv  saliilin;:;  the  craceful 
was  fo  coquetiishly  revealed,  laid  hi"  hand  on  his  heart,  and  e 
wilh  a  deep  siffh,  -Ah,  madame.  if  the  kino,  my  master,  had 
in  my  place!"  and  then  resumed  the  diploniiitic  discussion  as 
if  no  such  intcreeliiig  inlerruplion  had  occurred.  Such  ins 
levilv  as  the  above,  and  the  well-aulhenlicated  fact  of  her 
James  Melvil.  when  she  was  five.ai;d-lweuiy  yrars  younge 
sight  of  her  unbraided  tresses,  removing  raids,  lillets.  jeweh 
other  contineraents,  azid  allowing  them  to  fall  at  M\  length  i 
siaielv  form,  and  then  deniandiriE,  -  if  the  queen  of  Scots  co 
of  such  a  head  of  hair,"'  while  they  excite  a  smile,  must  str 
one  as  sin^lar  trails  of  vanity  and  weakness  in  a  princess  of 
euline  iniellecl.  llaiivissiere  and  Sully  were  impressed  wilh  hi 
and  profound  judgment,  but  it  was  not  wilh  those  grave  stale 
she  li-li  any  lempiaiion  to  indulge  in  llippancy  which  itiisht  re 
sons  of  reflection  of  those  characlerisiics  which  had  been  ir 
her  unfortunate  mother.  Il  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  om 
the  personal  hislorv  of  Elizabeth  wiiliout  tracing  a  siniriilar  * 
•>f  the  qualities  of  both  her  parents. 

This  year  a  crazy  scrivener  of  Greenwich,  named  Squires,  wi 
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of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  take  away  the  queen's  life,  by  the  new 
and  diabolical  means  of  poisoning  the  pommel  of  her  saddle,  at  the 
instigation  of  Walpole  the  Jesuit.  This  Squires  had  fitted  out  a  pinnace 
privateer  at  his  own  expense,  and  when  on  a  piratical  expedition  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  Spanish  inquisition,  where  he  was  tor- 
tured into  a  great  afiection  for  Catholicism,  and  became  a  convert  to  that 
leligion.  Walpole  obtained  the  liberty  of  Squires  on  the  condition  of 
his  imbuing  the  pommel  of  her  majesty's  saddle  with  a  poison  which 
he  gave  him  in  a  bladder.  This  poison  was  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that 
if  her  majesty  raised  her  hand  to  her  lips  or  nose  aAer  resting  it  on  the 
enrenomed  pommel,  it  was  expected  that  she  would  instantly  drop  down 
dead.' 

Squires,  having  undertaken  this  marvellous  commission,,  approached 
her  majesty's  horse  when  it  was  led  forth  from  the  stable,  of  which  it 
seems  he  had  the  entr^Cy  having  once  filled  the  office  of  under-groom ; 
he  then  pricked  the  bladder  with  a  pin,  and  shed  the  poison  on  the 
pommel,  crying,  ^  God  save  the  queen  P'  at  the  same  time,  to  disarm 
iospicion.  Elizabeth  mounted,  and  receiving  no  ill  from  the  medication 
of  her  saddle.  Squires  imagined  that  her  life  was  miraculously  preserved, 
and  determined  to  employ  tlie  rcat  of  his  malign  nostrum  for  the  de- 
itmction  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  then  preparing  to  sail  on  the 
hte  expedition  against  the  Spanish  fleet.  Accordingly,  he  entered  on 
board  the  earPs  ship  as  a  volunteer,  and  by  that  means  obtainetl  an  op- 
portunity of  rubbing  the  arms  of  his  lordship's  chair  with  the  poison, 
which  had,  however,  no  more  cflort  on  either  chair  or  earl  than  if  it 
had  been  the  usual  polishing  compound  of  turpentine  and  wax;  but 
Walpole  was  so  provoked  at  the  failure  of  his  plot,  that  he  suborned 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Stanley  to  denounce  the  treason  of  Squires  to 
die  council,  and  Squires,  in  turn,  af\cr  five  hours  on  the  rack,  denounced 
Walpole  as  his  instigator.  Stanley  was  also  tortured,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  one  of  the  Spanish  ministere  to  shoot  the 
queen.  Walpole,  who  probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  hallucina- 
tion which  had  taken  possession  of  the  pirate  scrivener's  brain,  being 
ont  of  the  realm,  published  a  pamphlet  denying  the  accusation,  and  en- 
deavouring to  explain  the  absimliiy  of  the  whole  af&ir.'  The  wretched 
Squires  suffered  the  usual  penalty  for  devising  the  death  of  the  queen, 
being  convicted  on  his  own  confession.  Such  are  the  fallacies  of  evi- 
dence obtained  by  torture,  that  a  man  would  rather  confess  himself 
gnilty  of  an  impossible  crime  than  endure  further  inflictions.  How 
much  more  readily  would  such  a  person  obtain  ease  by  denouncing 
another,  if  required ! 

Essex  was  now  so  completely  restored  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
ifoeen,  that  he  even  ventured  on  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  bring 
his  mother,  who  had  been  in  disgrace  with  her  royal  kinswoman  ever 
sioce  her  nuuriage  with  Leicester,  to  court  once  more.  Elizabeth  did 
not  refuse  to  receive  her,  but  tantalized  both  mother  and  son  by  appoint- 
ing a  place  and  hour  convenient  for  the  interview,  and  then,  when  the 
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lime  came,  seni  an  escnse.  This  she  Uiil  repeaiediy.  There  were  'bm 
altempia  made  by  lady  Leicesier  lo  meci  hermnjealy  at  the  houwatif 
her  frjenda,  but  [here  Elizabeih  also  made  a  poiitl  of  duappoiitung  be[ 
little  project. 

"  On  Shrove  Monday,"  saya  Rowland  Whylo,  "  the  qneen  wai  ]«^ 
Buadeil  to  go  to  Mr.  CompiroUer'a,  and  there  waa  ray  lady  he'icma, 
wiih  a  fair  jewel  of  3tH)i.  A  great  dinner  was  prepared  by  m;  iiiljr 
Shandos,  and  the  queen's  coach  ready,  when,  upon  a  sudden,  sbe » 
solved  not  to  go,  and  so  sent  word." 

Essex,  who  had  taken  ti  ese  repeated  indicationa  of  ao- 

abnted  hostility  lo  his  mot  isclf  from  his  sullen  msoUiHtt 

lion  of  unavailing  anger,  ;  queen,  in  his  night-gown,  b; 

Ihe  prirate  way,  to  inlert  but  could  not  carry  bia  pWDL 

"  It  had  been  better  not  aX'  •»  the  watchful  ob«erTet  of  h» 

proceedings,  "  for  my  lord  mporluning  the  qtwcD  n  IImh 

unpleasing  maUns,  loses  I  ^  might  tak*  of  oUigmi  hi 

ant  i  en  I  friwds." 

EliKabeth  had  never  forgiven  nti  luusui  Letiice  her  successfid  rinlty 
wilh  regard  lo  Leicester,  allhough  the  grave  had  now  closed  ovei  liiia 
for  neiirly  nine  yeurs,  and  his  place  iu  her  capricious  favour  was  supplied 
by  the  countess's  gallant  son.  At  length,  however,  the  urgency  of  E«el 
in  behalf  of  his  nLolher  prevailed,  and,  in  spile  of  the  cherished  sngw 
over  which  Elizabeth  had  gloomily  brooded  for  nearly  twenty  yeirt, 
the  countess  was  admitted  into  her  presence  once  more.  A  leaiin 
scene,  if  not  a  temporary  reconriliaiion,  appears  lo  have  taken  place  on 
this  occasion,  for  Rowland  U'liyie  says— 

'^  My  lady  Leicester  was  al  court,  kissed  the  queen's  hand  and  Iter 
breast,  and  did  embrace  her,  and  the  queen  kissed  her.  My  lord  of 
Essex  is  ill  exceeding  favour  here.  Lady  Leicester  departed  from  coiol 
exceedingly  contented,  but  being  desirous  lo  come  again,  and  Itiis  ibe 
queen's  hand,  it  was  denied,  and  some  wonted  uukind  words  given  oai 
against  her."' 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  obstinately  bent  on  taking  her  daily  e^f^ 
eise,  desjiilc  of  the  weather,  and  would  ride  or  walk  in  the  rain,  aeiliiig 
at  naught  the  entreaties  of  her  ladies,  who  aflccied  great  concern  forhtr 
health,  not  forgetting  iheir  own,  as  they  were  bound  to  accompany  her. 
They  called  in  the  aid  of  archbishop  Whilgifi,  who  genilv  persuaded 
her  lo  tarry  at  home  during  the  foul  weather.  Her  majesty  would  noi 
listen  to  llie  church.  Thejt  then  tried  the  agency  of  her  favourite  fool. 
Clod,  who  addressed  ihe  following  exordium  to  his  royal  mistress:— 
"Heaven  dissuades  you,  madam,  not  only  by  its  weeping  aspect,  but  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  archbishop;  earth  dissuades,  by  the  tongue  of  your 
poor  fool.  Clod  ;  and  if  neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  succeed,  at  Wi 
listen  to  Dr.  Perne,  whose  religious  doubts  suspend  him  between  both." 
The  queen  laughed  heartily  at  this  gibe  on  Dr.  Perne.  the  arrhbbhop'i 
chaplain,  knowing  thai,  in  the  religious  disputes  in  ihe  middle  of  ihc 
century,  he  liad  changed  his  religion  four  limes.     It  was  no  laughing 
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Utter  to  the  doctor,  who  is  said  to  have  died,  soon  after,  of  utter 
chagrinJ 

Francis  Bacon  took  the  trouble  of  compounding  a  long  letter  of  advice 
to  Essex,  on  the  manner  in  which  he  judged  it  would  be  most  expedient 
for  him  to  demean  himself  to  the  queen,  so  as  to  improve  her  favourable 
disposition  towards  him.  Some  of  these  rules  are  curious  enough,  and 
prove  that  this  great  moral  philosopher  was  as  deeply  accomplished  in 
the  arts  of  a  courtier,  as  any  of  the  butterflies  who  fluttered  round  the 
aged  rose  of  England.  He  tells  Essex,  ^^  that  when,  in  his  speeches,  he 
chanced  to  do  her  majesty  right,  for,^'  continues  he,  with  playful  sar- 
casm, ^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  flattery  among  you  all ;  your  lordship 
has  rather  the  air  of  paying  fine  compliments,  than  speaking  what  you 
Teaily  think ;"  adding,  ^  that  any  one  might  read  the  insincerity  of  his 
words  in  his  countenance."  Bacon  warns  his  patron  ^  to  avoid  the  ex- 
ample of  Hatton  and  Leicester,  in  his  own  conduct,  yet  to  adduce  them 
to  the  queen  as  precedents  on  certain  points."  Essex  profited  very  little 
by  the  counsels  of  his  sage  secretary ;  and  scarcely  had  he  regained  the 
iavour  of  the  queen,  ere  he  hazarded  incurring  her  jealous  resentment 
by  a  renewal  of  his  rash  attentions  to  her  beautiful  attendant,  mistress 
Bridges.     Of  this  his  observant  contemporary  thus  speaks : — 

^  It  is  spied  out  of  envy,  that  Essex  is  again  fallen  in  love  with  his 
fiurest  B — -— .  It  cannot  choose  but  come  to  the  queen's  ears,  then  he  is 
undone,  and  all  who  depend  upon  his  favour.  Sure  I  am  that  lady 
Essex  hears  of  it,  or  rather,  suspects  it,  and  is  greedy  disquieted." ' 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for  tlie  indiscretions  of  Essex  were  becoming  now  so 
much  the  theme  of  general  discussion,  that  old  lady  Bacon  took  the 
privilege  of  her  age  and  sanctity  to  write  to  him  a  long  letter  of  expos- 
tulation, lamenting  his  backslidings,  and  warning  him  of  the  sinful 
nature  of  his  way  of  life.' 

The  enemies  of  the  envied  man,  whom  the  queen  delighted  to  honour, 
of  course  delighted  to  carry  evil  reports  of  him  to  the  royal  ear;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  injudicious  friends  are  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  bitterest  of  foes.  The  real  cause  of  Ejssex's  disgrace  may,  doubt- 
less, be  attributed  to  the  following  cause:  —  His  fair,  frail  sister,  lady 
R»ch,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  and  was 
loved  and  trusted  for  his  sake,  most  ungratefully  united  with  her  hus- 
band— with  whom  she  could  not  agree  in  anything  but  mischief — in  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scots,  under  the  feigned  names 
of  Ricardo  and  Rialta;  James  they  called  Victor.  Their  letters  were 
written  in  cipher,  and  they  had  nicknames  for  all  the  court  Thomas 
Fowler,  Burleigh's  spy  in  Scotland,  gave  information  of  this  correspond- 
ence to  his  employer,  with  these  particulars,  ^  that  queen  Elizabeth  her- 
self was  called  Venus,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  the  Weary  Knight,  because 
he  was  exceeding  weary  of  his  oflice,  and  accounted  his  attendance  a 
thrall  that  he  lived  in,  and  hoped  for  a  change,  which  was,  that  the 
queen  would  die  in  a  year  or  two."    King  James  commended  much  the 
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fineness  of  Rialia 

I'g  wit.     After  Burleigh  was  armed  wilh  eorh  intdi!'] 

gence,  no  wondei 

Essex's  favour  wilh  Elizabeih  began  U>  deeliue.         "^ 

Essei, un         [ 

;iou8  of  the  broken  ground  on  which  his  nsi^r**  ftMf 

had  placed 

carried  himself  more  loftily  every  day  in  the  «oitiie3> 

room,  anJ  in  im 

priTy-chamber  assumed  the  aire  of  a  spoiled  child,  who 

was  sec  UK 

;tiing  its  own  way  by  pemlanee.     Elizabedi  was  to  ■ 

great  Bttle 

lability,  on  account  of  the  king  of  France  oonsntiaf 

his  own  i 

,  rather  than  the  political  line  of  conduct  ■!»  bad  pw- 

srribed  on 

n^litinna  of  hi>r  fripnituhip.      Heniy  WBS   beol  OB  CO*- 

eluding  an 

l1  she  sent  word  lo  him  -ihn 

the  true  ta 

le                               ngratiinde,  and  upbraidrd  ban 

wilh  th«1 

r." '    Henry  oflfered  Co  mnlwfc 

a  genera 
lueasnuAl 

war.     ti 

t  on  the  brink  of  ihe  giv% 

viewed  ^ 

[loryina  truer  poim  of  ^ 

than  thstiB 

i  ptmer  hunk  t 

putting  it  into  hia  combauie  ciji|ion(nl\  Iniiil,  jiojaipil  iii  -lU  ii  i  th' 
text— '-Men  of  blood -hall  not  In e  nm  halMheirtlai-  Tl  .  m-  i 
maJe  no  impression  on  Es^ex  at  the  time,  but  it  was  afierward''  regarded 
as  prophetic  of  his  fate  The  \eienui  statesman,  uho  had  trimmed  ha 
fiaila  to  weather  out  the  changeful  "lorms  that  had  sent  queens,  prmres, 
and  nobles  to  the  block,  dunng  the  reign*"  of  four  Tudor  sovectipi!, 
required  not  the  gift  of  "econd-sighl  lo  percene  the  dark  de-tini  lh»l 
imjiended  over  the  rash  knichi-erranl,  nho  filled  the  perilous  otSce  of 
favourite  to  the  last  and  haughiiesl  of  tliat  deipntic  race  To  him.  nho 
knew  the  temper  of  the  queen  and  the  character  of  Esiex,  well  niiebi 
the  "coming  event  cist  its  shadow  before"  Rapidly  as  the  waiiini 
Eands  of  life  now  ebbed  nilh  Burleigh,  he  Ined  (o  triumph  in  thai  lieire 
collision  of  uncontrollable  temper  between  Essex  and  llie  queen  whirh 
was  Ihe  suie  prelude  of  ibe  fall  of  the  rmpnideni  faiounie 

Ireland  was  in  a  •■tate  of  reiolt  and  the  appcmtmeni  of  a  «uitaMe 
person  to  fill  ihe  diflicull  and  responsible  office  of  lord-depun  ol  thsi 
distracted  countrj-,  became  a  matter  of  iniporiani  consideration  to  the 
queen  and  her  cabinet.  The  subject  was  warmly  debated  one  Jjv  in 
the  royal  closet,  when  no  one  was  present  but  the  queen,  the  lonJ- 
admiral,  sir  Robert  Cecil,  Windebank,  clerk  of  the  seal,  and  E*sfi. 
Her  majesty  named  sir  William  Knollvs,  her  near  relative,  as  the  persoa 
best  filled  for  ihe  post.  Although  Knoliys  was  his  own  uncle.  Eswi;. 
being  aware  that  the  suggestion  emariaied  from  the  Cecils,  opposed  ii 
wilh  more  vehemence  than  prudence,  and  insisted  that  the  appiiintiiifnl 
ought  to  be  given  lo  sir  George  Carew.  The  queen,  offended  al  itif 
positive  tone  in  which  Essex  had  presumed  lo  overbear  her  opinion  tni 
aJ'ance  his  own,  made  a  sarcasiic  rejoinder,  on  which  he  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  turn  his  back  on  her,  wilh  a  contemptuous  eipresiion. 
Her  majesty,  exasperated  beyond  ihe  bounds  of  self-control  by  ihis  in- 
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him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  ^  go  and  be 

ved  like  a  petulant  school-boy  on  4hi8  occasion,  for  in- 
fing  the  chastisement,  which  his  own  ill-manners  had  pro- 
ort  of  angry  love-token,  and  kissing  the  royal  hand  in 
bu£fet,  he  grasped  his  sword-hilt  with  a  menacing  gesture, 
iral  hastily  threw  himself  between  the  infuriated  earl  and 
the  queen,  and  fortunately  prevented  him  from  disgracing 
B  unknightly  deed  of  drawing  his  weapon  upon  a  lady 
sign ;  but  he  swore,  with  a  deep  oath,  ^  that  he  would 
in  that  blow  from  king  Henry,  her  father,  and  that  it  was 
hat  he  neither  could  nor  would  endure  from  any  one  P  ' 
words  he  added  some  impertinence  about  ^  a  king  in  pet- 
k1,  with  marked  disrespect,  from  the  royal  pigesence,  and 
drew  from  court' 

f  scene  in  the  royal  drama  of  Elizabeth^s  life  and  reiffn 
}  1598.  The  lord- chancellor,  Egerton,  wrote  a  friendly 
e  to  Essex,  entreating  him  to  make  proper  submission  to 
lovereign,  to  whom  he  owed  so  many  obligations,  and  to 
n.^  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Egerton^s  letter  was 
3  desire  of  the  queen,  and  dictated  by  her,  or  surely  two 
arguments  for  the  performance  of  the  course  suggested 
have  been  used — namely,  the  reverence  due  from  a  young 
cess  of  the  advanced  age  to  which  her  majesty  had  now 
dso  his  near  relationship  to  her,  as  the  great-grandson  of 
f  Boleyn. 

the  lord-keeper^s  sage  advice,  Essex  wrote  a  passionate 

ining  of  the  hardness  of  the  queen's  heart,  and  of  the 

ad  received.     The  blow  had  entered  into  his  soul,  and  he 

lomon'*s  fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken ;  let  those  that 

their  profit  of  princes  show  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries; 

nowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  who  do  not 

absolute  infinitiveness  in  heaven.     As  for  me,  I  have 

g,  and  I  feel  it.''     It  was  in  vain  that  the  mother  and  sis- 

and  all  who  wished  him  well,  endeavoured  to  mollify  his 

:  he  maintained  a  sullen  resentment  for  several  months,  in 

n  that  the  queen  would,  in  the  end,  become  a  suppliant  to 

•nciliation. 

Elizabeth  was  taken  up  with  watching  over  the  last  days 
vant,  Burleigh.  His  sufferings  were  severe,  and  his  swol- 
hands  had  lost  the  power,  not  only  of  guiding  the  states- 
it,  at  times,  of  conveying  food  to  his  mouth.  While  he 
ieplorable  state,  the  queen  came  frequently  to  visit  the 
worn  pilot,  with  whom  she  had  weathered  out  many  a 
orm ;  and,  now  he  could  no  longer  serve  her,  she  behaved 
imber  with  that  tenderness  which,  though  only  manifested 
ons  by  this  great  queen,  is  at  all  times  an  inherent  prin* 

*  Ibid.  *  LingpLxd.  ^  Oaaftm. 
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tie  character,  howcTer  circumginnces  tn  life  m«y  htn 
its  developraenl.  When  his  aticnilants  braa^il  hitn 
!  queen  insisted  on  feeding  him  herself — on  ad  of  luail- 
ned  h'lB  heart  and  aoothed  bis  miseries.  He  recowni 
t  able  to  write  to  bU  *oq  an  autograph  leltei,  in  whidi 
1  the  queea  : — 

igenilj  ami  e&cuall;  lei  bei  msjeMy  unfl  uttMnJ,  liav  kcf 
doth  oteicoma  nf  power  ic  acquit  il.  who,  thon^  *tw  riQ 

_  .1 1. 1.  t ir  i_  'Peking  mo  with  !iot  owB  yitil; 

iTci>  EDiy  be  weaned  ■>  IM  l^ 
the  eulli:  il  not,  1  bo^  to  la>li 


lU  ollici  tenleeu 


In  rain  I —      _,  .  mM  lo  Teveal  the  gnni  enw 

of  his  life,  in  preferring  ine  service  oi  iiis  kiziij  in  liis  God  ;  we  her?  ^"^ 
a  statesman  of  equal  sagacity,  but  untutoreil  by  the  "  moral  uses  of  *d- 
versiiy,"  departing,  ivith  an  avowed  preference  to  the  service  of  Kis 
living  idol,  before  that  of  the  great  eternal  Being,  whose  approbalioo 
ought  to  be  the  grand  motive  of  a  good  man's  life. 

Harrington  bears  testimony  to  (he  extreme  solicitude  of  queen  Bin- 
beth  for  Burleigh  in  his  dying  illness.  Every  day  she  sent  lady  Sna- 
del  with  inquiries  touching  liia  slate,  and  bearing  an  excellent  conlial 
for  his  stomach,  which  her  majesty  gave  her  in  charge,  and  eaid,  -^thtl 
she  did  entreat  Heaven  daily  for  his  longer  life,  else  would  her  people. 
nay  herself,  stand  in  need  of  cordials  too."  Again  Harrington  obseriej. 
'■  the  lord  treasurer's  distemper  doth  marvellously  trouble  the  queeo. 
who  saiih, '  that  her  comfort  liath  been  in  her  people's  happiness.  aaJ 
their  happiness  in  his  discretion,'  neither  can  we  find,  in  ancient  recorJ. 
such  wisdom  in  a  prince  to  discern  a  servant's  ability,  nor  such  integriiT 
to  reward  and  honour  a  prince's  choice."' 

Burleigh  expired,  on  the  Jih  of  August,  in  the  T7th  year  of  hi;  i£e. 
How  deeply  he  was  regretted  by  his  royal  mistress  may  be  seen,  by  the 
aSccting  witness  borne  by  Harrington,  of  ber  sorrowful  remetubiaoce  of 
her  old  friend.  '''  The  queen's  highness  doth  often  speak  of  him  in 
tears,  and  turn  aside  when  he  is  discoursed  of,  nay,  even  forbiddeUi  hit 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  the  council.  This  I  have  by  some  frieniis  who 
are  in  good  liking  with  lord  Buckhurst,  the  new  lord  treasurer." 

On  the  13th  of  December  died  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  having  survitnl 
Burleigh  about  six  weeks.     But  while  death  is  thus  rapidly  clearing  th< 

'The  ci«;l>r.iion  of  a  conlemporary  coaniet,  Sir  John  Haiti ngton.  »fli.>:dr. 

to  buy  false  hope,  false  friends,  and  shallow  praise ;  and  be  it  rcmembetfJ. i'l: 
be  wlio  castctb  up  ihig  teckoniof;  of  a  courtly  minion,  will   <rt  bis  sum.  \ilf  > 
Ibol,  al  the  end,  for  not  being  a  knave  at  the  beginning.     Oh  thai  I  couU  bat i, 
with  cbatinter  David,  >In  tt  tptron,  Dnrntwl'  " 
'  NagK  Anliquce,  vo\,  i.,  p.  41%. 
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Stage  of  the  dramatis  persoruEj  who  performed  the  leading  parts  in  the 
aonala  connected  with  the  life  and  actions  of  this  great  queen,  it  may 
afford  a  pleasing  change,  to  the  reader,  to  glance  within  some  of  her 
stately  palaces,  the  splendid  furniture  and  decorations  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  glowing  colours,  by  the  German  tFaveller,  Hentzner,  who 
Tisitefl  England  this  year. 

Windsor  Castle,  according  to  his  account,  must  haye  far  exceeded  in 
interest,  if  not  in  magnificence,  as  it  then  stood,  the  present  structure, 
marred  as  it  is,  with  the  costly  alterations  and  Incongruous  additions, 
of  the  last  of  the  Qeorges,  miscalled  improvements.  Every  apartment 
in  the  three  noble  courts,  described  by  Hentzner,  was  hallowed  by  his- 
torical recollections  or  traditions,  linked  with  the  annals  of  English 
rojralty,  and  calculated  to  illustrate  the  records  of  England's  progressive 
glories,  from  tlie  days  when  the  mighty  founder  of  our  present  dynasty 
of  sovereigns,  first  built  his  gothic  hunting-seat,  on  the  green  heights 
above  the  Thames,  called  at  that  spot,  the  Windle-shore.  Hentzner 
mentions  the  third  court  with  enthusiasm,  in  the  midst  of  which,  gushed 
a  fountain  of  very  clear  water.  After  describing  the  stately  banqueting 
hall,  where  the  festival  of  the  garter  was  annually  celebrated,  he  says— 

^  From  hence  runs  a  walk  of  incredible  beauty,  three  hundred  and 
eichtv  pacea  in  length,  set  round  on  every  side  with  supporters  of  wood, 
which  sustain  a  balcony,  from  whence  the  nobility  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  can  take  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hunting  and  hawking,  in 
a  lawn  of  sufficient  space ;  for  the  fields  and  meadows,  clad  with  a  va- 
riety of  plants  and  flowers,  swell  gradually  into  hills  of  perpetual  ver- 
dure, quite  up  to  the  castle,  and  at  bottom,  stretch  out  into  an  extended 
plain,  that  strikes  the  beholders  with  delight." 

Qneen  Elizabeth's  bed-chamber  was  the  apartment  in  which  Henry 
VL  was  bom.  In  this  room,  Hentzner  describes  a  table  of  red  marble 
with  white  streaks,  a  cushion  most  curiously  wrought  by  her  majesty's 
own  hands,  a  unicorn's  horn,  of  above  eight  spans  and  a  half  in  length, 
valued  at  the  absurd  price  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  also,  a  bird  of  para- 
dise, of  which,  our  author  gives  a  minute  and  somewhat  ludicrous  ac- 
count. From  the  royal  chamber,  he  wanders  into  the  gallery,  orna- 
mented with  emblems  and  figures,  and  another  chamber  adjacent,  con- 
taining (where  are  they  now  ?)  ^'  the  royal  beds  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
queen,  of  Edward  VI.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  all  of  them  eleven 
feet  square,  and  covered  with  quilts  shining  with  gold  and  silver. 
Qqeen  EUizabeth's  bed,"  he  tells  us,  ^^  is  not  quite  so  long  or  so  larse 
as  the  others,  but  covered  with  curious  hangings  of  embroidery  work. 
The  tapestry  represented  Clovis,  king  of  France,  with  an  angel  present- 
ing to  him  the  fleur-de-lis^  to  be  borne  in  his  arms,  instead  of  the  three 
toads,  the  ancient  device  of  his  royal  predecessors.  This  antique  piece 
of  tapestry,  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  only  surviving  relics  of  the  con- 
quest of  France,  by  the  victorious  Edward  HI.  or  Henry  V. 

Hentzner  describes  tlie  royal  barge,  as  having  two  splendid  cabins, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  glass  windows,  painting,  and  gilding. 

Hampton  Court  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  palace  fit  for  this  mighty 
empress  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  in  the  truly  paUuu^  g;re.tvi\«.>xc  o\  ^^ 


Ti.Jor  ; 


hung  up  w 


re,  and  furnisbed  in  the  msnner  niir  eloquent  Gcrmtii 
etia  ua,  ihai  the  chapel  was  most  splendid,  and  the 
ite  transparent,  having  crystal  windows  ;  and  ihal  iiint 
□all  chapel,  richly  hung  wilh  tapestry,  where  the  quetn 
votions.  In  queen  Elizabeth's  chamber,  tlie  bed  ku 
-lly  coverlids  of  silk. 

ber,"  pursues  he,  "  were  the  rich  Upestries,  which  net 
le  queen  gives  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors;  thM 
riiahinn*  nnuuiinntpil  wi|h  gold  and  Sliver,  mauy  coim- 
ji  .  ermine,  in  short,  all  lite  ««ili 

..<  wilI  Alas!  for  the  vsninhed  g]» 

ins  of  Isnientation  would  our 
lid  he  now  behulJ  ihe  di»- 


DulchifieU  palace  of  Hamotds 
(leKnpiiou  of  iu  spleodMB. 
i«iiptioii  of  K  eartaia  nkm», 
rytfaing  gltttera  so  with  iflnrt 
■  iiiii;  3  ij..^,"  he  savs,  ■■  there  is  a  mu'icil 
,  except  llie  lilrings."  Tlic  walU  o)  iLc 
e  covered  with 


of  the  palao         -'  wilI 
ries  of  ihii 

honoviring 

Courl.     H  . 

under  the  ^'cat  1 

called  Paradioe,  ^ums,  -1). 

gold,  and  jewels,  as  to  daz 
instrument  made  all  of  gh 
Hampton-Court  gardens  wi 

In  addition  lo  Nonsuch  and  Richmond,  Elizabeth  had  avarieiyof 
minor  palaces,  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  to  which  subui^n 
residences  she  relired,  when  alarmed  by  suspicion  of  the  vicinity  of  p«- 
tilence  in  Wesliiiinsler,  or  Greenwich.  She  had  the  Lodge  at  Islinflon, 
the  Grofe  at  A'ewiflglon,  her  Dairy  at  Bariielnis,  anil  the  royal  palact 
and  park  of  Mary  la  Bonne,  now  Regent's  Park ;  here  the  ambassadora 
of  the  czar  of  Russia,  in  1600,  had  permission  to  hunt  at  their  pleasure. 

Henizner  was  much  struck  with  the  line  library  of  this  learned  female 
sovereign,  at  Whitehall.  "  All  these  books,"  continues  he,  "  are  bound 
in  velvet  of  diflerent  colours,  but  chiefly  red,  wiih  clasps  of  gold  tai 
silver;  some  have  pearls  and  precious  siones,  set  in  iheir  bindings.'' 
Such  was,  indeed,  the  fashion  in  the  magnificent  reign  of  Elizabeih, 
when,  except  in  the  article  of  ihe  rush-sirewn  tloors,  engendering  din 
and  pestilence,  luxury  had  arrived  at  a  prodigious  heig'ht. 

Ileniziier  particularly  notices  two  little  silver  cabiiiels.  of  eiquisiie 
work,  in  which,  he  says,  the  queen  keeps  her  paper,  and  which  she  usm 
for  writing-boxes.  Also  a  little  chest,  ornumenlcd  all  over  wiih  pearls 
in  which  she  keeps  her  bracelets,  ear-riiiE?,  and  other  things  of  extraor- 
dinary value.  The  queen's  bed  is  described  as  being  ingeniously  com- 
posed of  woods  of  dilferent  colours,  with  quills  of  silk  velvet,  gold, 
silver,  and  embroider}'.  Among  ilie  portraits,  he  mentions  one  of  the 
queen,  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 

At  Greenwich  palace  our  worthy  traveller  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  the  imperial  lady,  to  wiioni  pertained  all  these  glories,  in  pro- 
pria iKTsoniT,  surrounded  with  the  pump  and  elaborate  cereraonialJ. 
which  attended  the  fatiguing  dignity  of  the  loyal  oflice,  in  the  reign  of 
the  maiden  monarch,  but  not  as  she  appeared  to  the  poetic  vision  of 
Gny. 
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Gilt  with  mwaj  a  baron  bold, 

Sablime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty  [not  the  ladies,  we  hope]  appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine, 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Tudor  line; 

Her  lion  port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 

Attemperd  sweet  with  virgin  grace." 

Sach,  probably,  was  a  correct  portrait  of  England^s  Elizabeth,  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  her  reign ;  but  when  Hentzner  saw  her  at  Qreen- 
wich,  she  was  in  her  sixty-sixth  year,  and  Time,  which  does  his  work 
as  sternly  on  royalty  as  on  mortals  of  meaner  mould,  had  wrought 
strange  changes  in  the  outward  similitude  of  the  virgin  queen.  But 
Hentzner  mUst  speak  for  himself.  After  telling  us,  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  royal  apartments  by  a  lord  chamberlain's  order,  which  his  Eng- 
lish friend  had  procured,  he  first  describes  the  presence  chamber,  ^  hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor,  aAer  the  English  fashion,  strewed  with 
hay,*  through  which  the  queen  commonly  passes  in  her  way  to  chapel. 
At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  velvet,  with  a  gold  chain, 
whose  office  was  to  introduce  to  the  queen  any  person  of  distinction, 
that  came  to  wait  on  her.  It  was  Sunday,  when  there  is  usually  the 
greatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the  same  hall  were  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  a  great  number  of  counsellors  of 
state,  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the  queen's 
coming  out,  which  she  did,  from  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was  time 
to  go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following  manner : — 

^  First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the  garter,  all  richly 
dressed,  and  bare-headed ;  next  came  the  chancellor,  bearing  the  seals, 
m  a  red  silk  purse,  between  two,  one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre, 
the  other  the  sword  of  state,  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden 
Jkurs  de  lis^  the  point  upwards.  Next  came  the  queen,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told,  very  majestic ;  her  face,  oblong, 
frir,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a 
little  hooked ;  her  lips  narrow ;  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  Eng- 
lish seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar.)  She  had  in  her 
ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red ; 
upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of 
the  gold  of  the  celebrated  Lunebourg  table.  Her  bosom  was  uncovered, 
u  all  the  English  ladies  have  it,  till  they  marry ;  and  she  had  on  a  neck- 
lace, of  exceeding  fine  jewels;  her  hands  were  small;  her  fingers  long; 
and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low ;  her  air  was  stately ;  her  manner  of 
speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk, 
bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle,  of  black 
silk,  shot  with  silver  threads ;  her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it 
borne  by  a  marchioness.  Instead  of  a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar, 
of  gold  and  jewels.  As  she  went  along,  in  all  this  state  and  magnifi- 
cence, she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether 

'  He  probably  means  rushes. 


foreign  miaisti 
French,  and  Jl 
tlie  I  align 
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,  or  those  who  aUendnl  for  drRermt  rcMOtw,  in  En^b, 
tn  :  for,  besides  bein^  well  skilled  in  Oroeki  L^tio,  taJ 
lave  mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish.  Scotch,  ud 
r  Bpeakfi  to  lier,  it  a  kneeling;  now  and  then  she  nim 
land.  VVbUe  we  were  there,  W.  Slawau.  a  Bohfrnan 
is  to  preaent  to  her;  snd  alie, after  pulling  ofl'her  giaft, 
-ight  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  nnga  aodjewek— » 
u  lavour.  Wherever  she  turned  ber  fitce,  •>  she  *m 
-vbodv  fell  down  on  iheir  kneea.  The  bdk*  of  iW 
e  and  welt-ehaped,  and  (or  ik 
ded,  on  each  side,  by  ilie  gn- 
^ilt  baiile-Bxes.  In  tht  am^ 
Liiions  were  presented  to  itr, 
'hich  occasioned  thi:  acdma- 
!"  She  answered  it  with)  *  I 
htip^  was  excellent  aumtzm 
X  exceeded  batif  an  knti  in 
ier,  and  prepared  to  go  lo  die- 


going  alo 
court  foU 
most  |)ar 
llemen  ) 
chapel,  I 
and  she 

soon  as  t. 

queen  reliii..>.u,  m  liic  eoui,;  ci . 

rcr.      Eul,  while  she  was  slill  al  prayers,  we  saw  lier  uble  set  cui,  u.Ui 
the  following  solemnity :" — 

"A  gentleman  entered  the  room,  hesrin^  a  rod.  and  alone  with  his 
another,  who  had  a  lable-cloih,  which,  afler  thpy  had  both  kneeled  ititw 
times,  with  the  ulinoai  veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table,  and.  slier 
kneeling  again,  they  botli  retired.  Then  came  iivo  others,  one  with  thf 
rod  again,  (he  otlier  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate,  and  bread  ;  when  dier 
had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was  brought  open 
the  table,  they  loo  retired,  with  the  same  ceremonies  performed  by  tb« 
lirst.  Al  last  came  an  unmarried  lady,  (we  were  told  she  was  a  covn- 
ii?»s,)  and  along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting-knife;  liw 
former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  had  prostrated  ben*\i 
three  times,  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table,  and  inly 
bed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  qwta 
had  been  present.  When  tliey  had  wailed  there  a  little  while,  ibe  veo- 
mcn  of  the  guard  entered,  bare-headed,  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden 
rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in,  at  each  turn,  a  course  of  twenty -lour 
dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  il  gdc;  these  dishes  were  received  be* 
gentleman,  in  the  same  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  dw 
table,  while  the  lady-lasier  gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouihrul  lo  eau 
of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison.  Duriof 
tlie  linie  idai  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallcM  and  stouiesi  mtn 
that  ran  be  found  in  all  England,  being  carefully  selected  for  this  »r- 
vice.  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kellle-drums  nuuf 
the  hall  ring  for  half-an-hour  together.  Al  the  end  of  all  ihi^  ceiemo- 
nl:il.  a  number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  panii'i'I^ 
•niemniiy.  lifted  ihe  meat  otfthe  lablc.  and  conveyed  it  into  theqnetn's 
Miner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  had  chosen  for  hersill'. 
the  rest  goes  to  ihe  ladies  of  ihe  court." 

"The  queen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very  few  aUendants;  SDii  i' 
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13  very  seldom  that  anybody,  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at  that  time, 
ftnd  then  onfy  at  the  intercession  of  somebody  in  power.^'  ^ 

Roger  Loid  North  was  carving  one  day  at  dinner,  when  the  queen 
aaked  ^  what  that  covered  dish  was  ?''  ^  Madam,  it  is  a  coffin,^'  he  re- 
plied ;  m  word  which  moved  the  queen  to  anger.  ^  And  are  you  such  a 
tool)''  nid  she,  ^  as  to  give  a  pie  such  a  name  ?**  This  gave  warning  to 
the  courtiers  not  to  use  any  word  which  could  bring  before  her  the 
iniage  of  death.'  Notwithstanding  her  nervous  sensibility,  as  it  would 
BOW  be  termed,  on  that  point,  one  of  her  bishops.  Dr.  Matthew  Hutton, 
ventured,  towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  preach  a  very  bold  sermon 
befcve  her,  on  the  duty  she  owed,  both  to  God  and  her  people,  in  ap- 
pointing e  successor— a  duty  which  she  was  determined  never  to  per- 
form. 

*^  I  no  sooner  remember  this  famous  and  worthy  prelate,**  says  Har- 
rington, "  but  1  think  I  see  him  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall ;  queen  Eliza- 
beth at  the  window,  in  her  closet ;  all  the  lords  of  the  parliament,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  about  them ;  and  then,  after  his  three  causes,  that  I 
henr  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  thundering  this  text — ^  The  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  are  mine,  and  1  do  give  them  to  whom  I  will ;  and  I  have  given 
them  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son ;'  which  text, 
when  he  had  thus  produced,  taking  the  sense  rather  than  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  there  followed  first  so  general  a  murmur  of  one  friend  whis- 
pering to  another;  then  such  an  erected  countenance  in  those  that  had 
none  to  speak  to ;  lastly,  so  quiet  a  silence  and  attention,  in  expectation 
of  some  strange  doctrine,  where  the  text  itself  gave  away  kingdoms,  and 
sceptres,  as  I  have  never  observed  before  or  since.  But  he,  as  if  he  had 
been  Jeremiah  himself,  and  not  an  expounder  of  him,  showed  how  there 
were  two  special  causes  of  translating  of  kingdoms — the  fulness  of  time, 
and  the  ripeness  of  sin ;  and  that  by  either  of  these,  and  sometimes  by 
both,  God,  in  secret  and  just  judgments,  transferred  sceptres  from  kin- 
dred to  kindred,  and  from  nation  to  nation,  at  his  good  will  and  plea- 
sure :  and  running  historically  over  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world, 
firom  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires, 
down  to  our  own  Island,  he  showed  how  Elngbind  had  frequently  been 
a  prey  to  foreign  invaders :  first,  being  subdued  by  the  Romans,  after- 
wards, by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  till  it  was  finally  conquered  and  re- 
duced to  perfect  subjection  by  the  Normans,  whose  posterity  had  con- 
tinned  in  great  prosperity  till  the  days  of  her  majesty,  who  for  peace, 
plenty,  glory,  and  for  continuance,  had  exceeded  them  all ;  that  she  had 
lived  to  change  all  her  counsellors,  but  one,  all  her  officers  twice  or 
thrice,  and  some  of  her  bishops  four  times ;  yet  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession  gave  hopes  to  foreigners  to  attempt  invasions,  and  bred  fears 
in  her  subjects  of  a  new  conquest. 

^^The  only  way,'  the  bishop  added,  ^to  quiet  these  fears,  was  to 
establish  the  succession.'  He  noted,  that  Nero  was  specially  hated  for 
wishing  to  have  no  successor ;  and  that  Augustus  was  more  beloved  for 

'  Hcntzner's  Travels. 

*  Sir  Edward  Preston's  Catastrophe  of  the  Houte  of  %tOBXV^.^*X« 
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appoliiiing  even  an  evil  man  for  bis  successor ;  and  at  last,  ai  br  m  te 
(Jursl,  he  insinuated  ihe  nearness  of  biciod  to  our  present  aovemgn.  Bt 
BBJd  plainly,  thai  the  espectaiionc  and  presages  of  all  wriiers  went  noni- 
wanl.  naming,  nilhout  larther  circumlocutinn,  Scotland!  ^which,''  adiled 
he, '  if  ii  prove  an  error,  will  be  found  a  learned  error,' 

"When  he  had  finished  this  aermon,  there  was  no  man  that  tflew 
queen  Klizabeth's  diaposition,  but  imagined  such  a  speech  was  aa  w^ 


r>  the  eye 
ing-sheel  before  her  face,  an 
declare  him ;'  wherefore  ' 
been   highly  offended,  bu 
displeasure.     It  is  a      iur- 
be  despised — "'m  n      ll 
perhaps,  the         aorn 
of  his  opiiuiju, 
motion;  fiuallf,  Esoni 

that  when  she  opcunJ  the 
dtceiveil,  for  very  kimllv  ar 
had  bii 


words,  '  lo  pin  up  a  wb^ 
:  her  successor,  and  urge  hn  U 
ihal  she  would  not  only  hm 
ent  speech,  have  showed  btt 

the  courtly  narrator,  •*  nol  to 
cii  regnare.'     She  considertd, 

supposed  many  of  tttem  wo* 
I  have  persuaded  Htm  to  iIbi 

hia  years,  place,  and  IfuiUK 

closet,  we  found  ourselttiW 


of  offer r-f 
she  gave  liim  liiaiiks  for  his  len' 
learned  sermon.  Tel  when  she  heller  considered  the  malter,  and  tfcol- 
leciej  herself  in  privaie,  she  »ent  two  councillors  to  hjni,  with  a  sharp 
message,  to  which  he  was  glad  to  give  a  patient  answer." 

Meantime,  all  the  lords  and  knighia  of  parliament  were  full  of  ihii 
sermon,  which  made  a  great  sensation  among  the  crowded  congreEalioni 
BJid  one  great  peer  cf  the  realm,  being  nevily  recovered  from  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  bearing,  requested  Harrington  to  obtain  s  copy  of  ihe  ser- 
mon from  his  grace.  The  archbishop  received  the  application  reiy 
courteously,  but  told  Harrington  "  that  he  dur^t  nol  give  a  copy  to  aov 
one,  for  ihai  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  sir  John  Fortescue.  sad 
sir  John  Woolley,  the  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  had  betn 
with  him  from  the  queen  with  such  a  greeting,  that  he  scant  knes 
whether  he  were  a  prisoner  or  a  free  man;  and  that  the  speech  beiii| 
already  ill  taken,  the  wriitng  might  exasperate  ihai  which  was  alreadv 
exulcerale."  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  queen  was  so  well 
pacified,  thai  she  gave  him  the  presidenisliip  of  York. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  ibis  olHce,  Hulton  complained  "that  lit 
could  nol,  by  any  solicitations,  obtain  a  pardon  for  a  seminary  priest, 
whom  he  had  converted,  lill,  being  rrmijided  '  that  all  was  not  done  in 
that  court  for  God's  sake  oidy,'  be  sent  up  twenty  French  crowns  in  > 

Eurse  of  his  own,  as  a  remembrance  for  the  poor  man's  pardon,"  which. 
e  says,  "  was  thankfully  accepted,"  but  docs  not  record  by  whom.' 
(iueen  Elizabeth  was  greatly  pleased  wiih  a  sermon  preached  bv  Bar- 
low, bishop  of  Rochester,  on' the  subject  of  the  plough,  of  which,  she 
said,  "  liarlow'a  text  might  seem  taken  from  the  cart,  but  his  talk  lasv 
teach  you  all  in  the  courU" 

When  the  queen  was  only  princess,  she  stood  godmother  to  Fleiir)- 


•  See  his  \e«ei  lo  Biiit\ei^ 
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Cotton,  whom  she  afterwards  made  her  chaplain,  and,  in  the  year  1-508, 
pnferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  on  which  occasion  she  observed, 
'^that  she  had  blessed  many  of  her  godsons,  but  now  this  godson  should 
Uess  her.^    ^Whether  she  were  the  better  for  his  blessing,  I  know 
■01,*'  remarks  the  witty  Harrington ;  ^  but  I  am  sure  he  was  the  better 
ibr  hers.    The  common  Toice  was,  that  sir  Walter  Raleigh  got  the  best 
blessing  of  him,  because  he  induced  him  to  confirm  the  crown  grant  of 
Sherborne  castle,  park,  and  parsonage,'*  which  he  calls  the  spolia  opima 
of  this  bishopric,  which  had  been  thus  unjustly  bestowed  on  that  fortu- 
nate courtisr  by  the  partial  fiiTour  of  Elizabeth.'     The  queen's  preju- 
dices against  the  marriage  of  priests  showed  itself  in  a  conference  she 
bad  with  Dr.  Whitehead,  a  learned  divine,  but  blunt  and  cynical,  and 
extremely  opposed  to  the  episcopacy.    ^^  Whitehead,"  said  Elizabeth, 
^I  like  thee  the  better  because  thou  livest  unmarried."    ^In  troth, 
1,^  was  his  retort  discourteous,  ^  I  like  you  the  worse  for  the 
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When  the  learned  bishop  Godwin,  in  his  old  age,  wedded  a  wealthy 
widow  of  London,  she  expressed  the  most  lively  scorn  and  indignation 
«l  his  conduct,  it  having  been  reported  that  he  had  wedded  a  girl  only 
twenty  years  old. 

The  earl  of  Bedford  being  present  when  these  tales  were  told,  said 
merrily  to  the  queen,  aAer  his  dry  manner,  ^^  Madame,  1  know  not  how 
much  the  woman  is  above  twenty,  but  I  know  a  son  of  hers  who  is 
little  under  forty ;"  but  this  rather  marred  than  mended  the  matter,  foi 
ooe  said  the  sin  was  the  greater,  and  others  told  of  three  sorts  of  mar- 
riages, of  God's  making,  of  man's  making,  and  of  the  devil's  making. 
Of  God's  making,  as  when  Adam  and  Eve,  two  folks  of  suitable  age, 
were  coupled ;  of  man's  making,  as  Joseph's  marriage  with  our  lady ; 
and  of  the  devil's  making,  where  two  old  folks  marry,  not  for  comfort, 
bat  for  covetousness ;  and  such,  they  said,  was  this.  Yet  the  bishop, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  protested  ''  that  he  took  not  the  lady  for  a  spouse, 
but  only  to  guide  his  house."  The  queen  was,  however,  irrevocably 
ofiendecl,  and,  to  show  her  displeasure,  she  stripped  the  before  impo« 
verished  see  of  Bath  and  Weils  of  the  rich  manor  of  Wilscombe  for 
ninety-nine  years. 

When  Nowel,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  was  preaching  before  her  majesty, 
OQ  some  public  occasion,  he  introduced  a  paragraph  into  his  discourse 
which  displeased  her,  on  which  she  called  to  him  from  the  royal  closet, 
^  Leave  that  ungodly  digression,  and  return  to  your  text."  Vauglian, 
bishop  of  Chester,  was  one  day  arguing,  in  the  closet  at  Greenwich,  on 
the  absurdity  of  supposed  miracles,  on  which  his  opponent  alleged  the 
queen's  healing  the  evil,  for  an  instance,  and  asked,  ^  what  he  could  say 
against  it"  He  replied,  ^  that  he  was  loth  to  answer  arguments,  taken 
from  the  iopik  place^  of  the  cloth  of  estate,  but  if  they  would  urge  him 
to  answer,"  he  said  his  opinion  was,  ^  that  she  did  it  by  virtue  of  some 
preeious  stone,  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  of  Elngland,  that  had 
•Qch  a  natural  quality."    ^  But  had  queen  Elizabeth,"  observes  Harring- 

* Naga  AnuquB.  * Bifioii*«  A.^<yQltob«OBa^ 
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Ion,  drily,  "been  lold  that  he  had  ascribed  more  riKno  lo  her  jn'dli 
llinujfh  she  Inved  iheni  well,  than  to  her  penan,  she  had  iwtct  wait 
him  bishop  "f  f^hesler." 

Like  man  ies  of  the  present  dsT,  Elizabeth  had  the  ill  lasle,  u  (bt 
advanced  '•'  i,  to  increase  the  number  of  her  Jeeoraiiona,  and  ilrcoed 

in  H  more  ite  style  than  in  the  meridian  flower  of  life.   '■  She  bm- 

gined."  3n,  "  thai  the  people,  who  are  much  influenced  b*  o- 

lemals,  ;  diTerted,  b^  the  glitier  of  her  jewels,  from  nolicdig 

the  decaj  '  -" — '"' "  but  with  all  due  defeteiiM  B 

that  acute  e  gmiteat  mistskes  into  vhicb 

an  elderly  g-  .— ..n  . 

The  repo  For  jewels  and  rich  array,  bad 

even  penein  '  Tarkish  seraglio,  and  At  mA- 

tana  Valide, ,  a  lp'  i  III.,  thought  proper  lo  pnf^ 

tiate  her  by  uie  pmenb  die,  two  kerchkra  wnni|bi  ■ 

gold,  and  three  in  eilk,  i  xhion,  a  necklace  of  pfMi  lai 

rubies,  "  the  whole  of  '  wtanra  Malchi.  a  jeweM,  who 

was  entrusted  wilh  ibe  commission,  "  me  nio.«I  S'.'rene  qneen  spndj  i^i  l!i' 
illustrious  ambassador,  by  the  hand  of  the  sieur  Boslangi  Basi;  and  by 
my  oun  hand,  I  have  delivered  lo  the  ambassador  a  wreath  of  diamon<t!, 
from  the  jewels  of  her  highness,  which,  she  savs,  your  majesty  will  ^ 
pleased  to  wear  for  love  of  her,  and  give  information  of  the  receipt."  In 
Telurn  for  [hese  precious  gifts,  the  sultana  only  craved  some  cloth;  of 
silk  or  wool,  the  manufacture  of  the  countrj',  and  some  English  ci^oie- 
lies,  such  as  distilled  waters,  of  every  description,  for  the  face,  and  oiJon- 
ferous  oils  for  the  hands." ' 

It  was  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  characteristics,  that  she  had  much  liii- 
Rcuhy  in  coming  lo  a  decision  on  any  point;  aud  wlien  she  liaii  luraifJ 
a  resolution,  she  frequently  changed  her  mind,  and,  alWr  much  of  dut 
sort  of  childish  wavering  of  purpose,  which,  in  a  less  distingubhed  fort- 
reign,  would  have  been  branded  with  the  term  of  vacillation,  she  would 
return  to  her  original  determination.  This  fickleness  of  will  occasioonl 
much  annoyance  lo  her  ministers,  and  slill  greater  inconvenience  to  per- 
sons in  humbler  deparimenis,  who  were  compelled  to  hold  thcmselre! 
conformable  lo  her  pleasure.  When  she  changed  her  abode  from  one 
royal  residence  to  another,  all  the  carts  and  horses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  their  drivers,  were  impressed  for  the  transfer  of  her  bageisf. 
whatever  time  of  the  year  it  happened  to  be,  and  ihis  was  consitlereO  ■ 
grievance,  under  any  circumstances  ;  bui,  one  day,  a  carter  was  otdeieJ 
to  come  with  his  cart  to  Windsor,  on  summons  of  remove,  to  convev  a 
pari  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  When  be  came,  her  majesty  had  altered  ilif 
day,  and  he  had  to  come  a  second  lime  in  vain  ;  but  when,  on  a  ihirJ 
summons,  he  attended,  and,  after  wailing  a  considerable  time,  was  told 
"  the  remove  did  not  hold,"  he  clapped  his  hand  on  his  thizh.  and  raiJ. 
"Now  I  see  ihal  the  queen  is  a  woman  as  well  as  my  wife!"'  which 
words  being  overheard  by  her  majesty,  as  she  stood  hv  an  open  windoa. 
ehe  said,  -'  What  vdlain  is  this  ?"  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  fiof 

'See  Ellis's  Original  l.etteii,i\Ws\>avi-seott^i.^\iiiVi:«.\Evi,TQt,iL,  p.  S3. 
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Us  mouth,'  or  imther,  we  should  suppose,  to  satisfy  him  for  his  lo^  of 
lime,  mnd  the  inconTeaience  her  uncertainty  of  purpose  had  occasioned. 
Elizabeth  was  very  delicate  in  her  olfactory  nerves,  and  afiected  to  be 
•tfll  more  sensitive  on  that  point  than  she  really  was.  One  day,  that 
^iant  Welsh  commander,  sir  Roger  Williams,  knelt  to  prefer  a  petition 
vhich  her  m^ty  was  determined  not  to  grant,  and  did  not  like  to  be 
compelled  to  refuse,  observing  that  his  boots  were  made  of  rough,  un- 
lauifid  leather,  instead  of  answering  him,  she  turned  away  with  a  ges- 
tatm  of  din^^nst,  ezclaiminff,  ^  Pho,  Williams,  how  your  boots  stink  P 
^Tol,  maum,^'  replied  we  sturdy  Welshman,  who  understood  her 
^  it  is  my  suit  that  stinks,  not  my  boots." ' 
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had  preilieled,  ih&l  the  proud  tpirit  of  Esses  would 
hum  ilia  [ion  of  suing  to  the  queen  for  pardon.    lie  hid 
injured  person,  and  he  intimated  ihithi 
'       •     '     <  reff  jrcd,  re^ardlcM  of  iht  git 
10  ojendile," — "white  hw* 
a  apology  for  his  jnsolMit'  d>- 
e  duly  it  was,  as  earl-mmluL 
d  to  coRimil  to  the  prixoo,  ow 
y  one  who  raUed  brawU  in  tht 
iian  etiquettes  which  piudlW 
conducted  hintMlf  in  ■  bnhib 
a  loderin^  in  the  Manha1«a.  S 
ivv  swr-l-li^iniber  line;  ami  vcl   tlii-  qi;f*Ti 
on   ihe  ear,  lo  which  he  had  rf- 
broughi  anotlier  man  to  ihc  block. 
I  EfTecled,  and   in  Novemtwr 
thing  had  happened  to  ocfi- 


I  state  of  thai  lii!- 
',  and  the  pri>v 
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never  bo- 
ex  pec  led 
laiit  Spai 

never  ofleno,  U' 

meanour,  ar         '  ' 

to  defend  b 
wliich  hia  om 
court,  orriolau  < 

approaches  to  tiu  luji 
which  woDld  have  enaurf 
not  jn  ilic  Tower,  wiili  a  iicav; 
had   only  punished   hiin  »'ilh   s 
aponded  in  a  manner  that  might 
At  length,  however,  some  compromiai 
he  was  again  received  at  court,  and  a 
sitin  a  five  monilis'  absence. 

The  affairii  of  Ireland  had,  meanlimc,  nssuir 
than  they  had  yel  done ;  the  whole  ronnlry  « 
afleciinn,  which  is  (he  offspring  of  misrule  and 

of  Ulster  was  in  open  rebellion  under  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  The  choict 
of  a  new  lord-depuly  was  slill  a  mailer  of  debale ;  the  queer  consiilf  reJ 
Charles  Blount,  lord  Mountjoye,  was  s  suitable  person  to  undertake  ilm 
diHicuIl  olhce.  Esses  again  ventured  lo  dissent  from  the  roval  opinion, 
and  raised  objections,  not  only  In  that  young  nobleman,  but  lo  eiery 
one  else  who  was  proposed,  till  at  !asl  ihe  queen,  finding  no  one  would 
satisfy  him,  insisted  on  his  taking  ihe  appointment  himself.  This  po«i 
was  bestowed  in  anger  ralhcr  than  lore;  his  rivals  and  foes  rejniceil  in 
the  piospecl  of  being  rid  of  his  presence  iii  ihe  court ;  and  thai  i^ifK 
was  a  combination  among  them  lo  render  it  a  snare  to  accomplisli  hi 
ruin,  no  one  who  reads  the  hints  given  by  Markham  to  his  friend  llat- 
ringlon,  who  was  sent  out  by  ihe  queen  as  a  spy  on   Essex,  can  for  i 

"  If,"  says  he,  "ihe  lord-deputy  Essex  perform  in  the  field  whai  he 
hath  promised  in  the  council,  all  will  be  well;  but  though  the  quwn 
hath  granted  forgiveness  for  his  late  demeanour  in  her  presenrc.  »f 
know  not  what  lo  think  thereof.  She  hath,  in  all  outward  semblancf- 
placed  confidence  in  the  man  who  so  lately  sought  other  treaimeni  >i 
her  hands;  we  do  sometime  think  one  wav  and  sometime  anoibet. 
What  beiideth  the  lord-depuly,  is  known  to  Him  only,  who  knoweih 
all;  but  when  a  man  hath  so  many  showing  friends,  and  so  many 
unshoicing  enemies,  w\\o  \e»Tt\et.h  his  end  here  below  ?  1  say,  do  juu 
not  meddle  in  any  80T\,noi  ^le^ow  \ft»\\vntV>Q  ^^^V-j  among  those 
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▼on  know  not  ?"  The  solemn  warnings,  which  Markham  addresses  to 
HarringtoD,  are  sufficiently  portentous  of  the  approaching  fiiU  of  Essex, 
which  is  as  shrewdly  predicted  in  this  remarkable  letter,  as  if  it  had 
been  settled  and  foreknown.  ^  Two  or  three  of  Essex's  sworn  foes 
and  political  rivals,  Mountjoye's  kinsmen,"  he  says,  ^  are  sent  out  in 
your  army.  They  are  to  report  all  your  conduct  to  us  at  home.  As 
vou  love  yourself,  the  queen,  and  me,  discover  not  these  matters :  if  1 
had  not  loved  you,  they  had  never  been  told.  High  concerns  deserve 
high  attention ;  you  are  to  take  account  of  all  that  passes  in  this  expe- 
dition, and  keep  journal  thereof  unknown  to  any  in  the  company — this 
will  be  expected  of  you." 

Essex  appears  to  have  received  some  hint  that  his  appointment  was 
the  work  of  his  enemies,  and  he  endeavoured  to  back  out  of  the  snare^ 
but  in  vain,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  addressed  the  follow^ 
ing  sad  and  passionate  letter  to  Elizabeth : — 

Tax  RiRL  OF  Essxx  to  thx  Qvxxir. 

**  From  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow ;  from  spirits  wasted  with  passion ;  from 
t  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travail ;  from  a  man  that  hateth  him- 
lelf,  and  all  things  else  that  keep  him  alive ;  what  service  can  your  majesty  ex- 
pect, since  any  service  past  deserves  no  more  than  banishment  and  proscription 
to  the'  cursedest  of  all  islands?  It  is  your  rebefs  pride  and  succession  that  must 
give  me  leave  to  ransome  myself  out  of  this  hateful  prison,  out  of  my  loathed 
body,  which,  if  it  happened  so,  your  majesty  shall  have  no  cause  to  mistake  the 
&ahion  of  my  death,  since  the  course  of  my  life  could  never  please  you. 

**  Happy  could  he  finisli  forth  his  fate, 

In  some  unhaunted  desert  most  obscure, 
From  all  society,  from  love  and  hate, 

Of  worldly  folk  j  then  should  he  sleep  secure. 
Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  pmise, 

Content  with  hips,  and  haws,  and  bramble  berry, 
In  contemplation  passing  out  his  days. 

And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him  merry ; 
And  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush. 
Where  harmless  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrush. 

"  Your  majesty's  exiled  servant, 

"Robert  Ebsxx."' 

The  queen  was,  perhaps,  touched  with  the  profound  melancholy  of 
this  letter,  for  she  betrayed  some  emotion  when  he  kissed  her  hand  at 
parting,  and  she  bade  him  a  tender  farewell.  The  people  crowded  to 
witness  his  departure,  and  followed  him  for  more  than  four  miles  out  of 
London,  with  blessings  and  acclamations.  It  was  on  the  29ih  of  March, 
1599,  that  he  set  forth  on  this  ill-omened  expedition.  When  he  left 
London,  the  day  was  calm  and  fair ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  Isel- 
den,  when  a  black  cloud  from  the  north-east  overshadowed  the  horizon, 
and  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  hail  and  rain,  was  re- 
girded,  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  as  a  portent  of  impending  woe.' 

The  policy  pursued  by  Essex  was  of  a  pacific  character.  He  loved 
the  excitement  of  battle  when  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  when  the 
{>roud  Spaniard  threatened  England  with  invasion  ;  but,  as  the  governor 

*  Birch.  *  Contemporary  docimient  in  Nichols 
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of  Irek  noble  nature  inclined  him  to  the  IiIpsspJ  work  of  matj 

and  col  d.     }Ie  ventured  to  dieubey  (he  bloody  order*  he  hid 

received  ihe  short-sigbied  pnliiiciana,  who  were  for  enraccinc  tin 

same  m  which  had  converted  thai  fair  isle  into  a  howling  «ruda> 

□ess,  nn  d  her  despairing  people  into  becoming  brigands  and  ntad 

wolvea.  generous  anil  cliivalric  Essex  had  been  klloired  lo  wodt 

out  his  laos,  he  would  probably  have  healed  all  woundti  ui 

proved  I  ioeralor  of  Ireland ;  but,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  tpis, 

and  thw  v  his  ilpnillv  snd  tHilntin  foes  in  the  cabinet,  and,  liniOf, 

renderet  most  jealoua  of  Boverei^ni,  Kt 

only  ac  /  ameliorating  the  evils  be  would 

&inha' 

The  .  ong  lo  general  history ; '  miffiee 

it  to  my,  ided  wiui  Efaex  for  thicc  ^togi. 

He  had  i  >q,  geiteral  of  the  horse,  aniM 

her  maje  lol  yet  for^ren  thai  otibMan 

for  Ilia  man— gc ,  .  Pyrone,  when  she  had  orient 

him  to  fight;  and  he  nau  exerciseo  ine  privilege  of  makins  tniffht-. 
which,  though  in  sltii-taccordanre  wilh  ihc  laws  of  chivalry,  she  wt'W 
lo  be  conlined  exclusively  to  the  sword  of  the  sovereign.  She  wrou 
stern  and  reproachful  letters  (o  him.  He  presumed  to  justify  hinueir 
for  all  he  had  done  and  all  he  had  ]e(t  undone,  and  demanded  reinfon*- 
menls  of  men  and  munitions  of  war,  for  hia  forces  were  reduced  hT 
desertion,  sickness,  and  ihe  contingencies  of  war.  T!ie  queen  wis  infit- 
rialed,  and  was,  of  course,  encouraged  by  her  minister:!  to  refuse  ererr- 
thing.  Unable  lo  cope  with  Tyrone,  from  Ihe  inefficiency  of  bi9  forcn, 
he  was  glad  to  meet  on  amicable  grounds  in  a  private  interview,  whm 
many  civilities  were  exchanged,  and  he  promised  to  convey  the  fomii- 
lioiis  required  by  the  chief  to  tlie  queen.  Though  those  condiiion! 
were  no  more  than  justice  and  sound  policy  ought  to  have  induced  ite 
sovereign  to  grant,  Eiizabelh  regarded  il  as  treason,  on  the  part  of  Ewei. 
even  lo  lisieji  to  ihcm,  and  she  expressed  herself  in  that  spirit  to  b« 
unforiunate  viceroy.  The  fiery  and  impetuous  carl  was  infuriated,  in 
his  turn,  al  the  reports  that  were  conveyed  to  him,  of  the  practtces 
against  him  in  the  English  cabinet,  lie  was  accused  ofaimingat  makint 
himself  king  of  Ireland,  with  the  assistance  of  Tyrone;  nay,  eren  of 
aspiring  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  he  was  plotting  to  brinj  over 
a  wild  Irish  army  to  dethrone  the  queen.'  Elizabeth's  health  snftmi 
in  consequence  of  the  fermenl  in  which  her  spirits  were  kept,  and  iht 
agonizing  conflict  of  her  mind  between  love  and  hatred.  She  remoffJ 
lo  her  fairy  palace  of  Nonsuch  for  a  change  of  air;  and  hearing,  sooc 
after,  that  a  rumour  of  her  deaih  had  got  into  circulation,  she  was  "omf- 
whal  troubled,  and  would  often  murmur  to  herself,  "Mortua  sfd  »^ 
iepulla," — "  dead,  but  not  buried." ' 

Elizabeth  snflercd  from  needless  anxiety  ai  this  period :  the  ne"  kinj 
of  Spain,  Philip  III.,  had,  indeed,  sent  a  formidable  expedition  to  ff- 


'  Camden ;  Birch  ,  Linjaii.  '  Sidney  Papers,  rot,  ii,  p. 
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with  the  declared  purpose  of  attempting  a  descent  on  some  part  of  her 
dominions.  Ireland  was  the  weak  point,  which  the  disaffection,  pro- 
duced by  misgovernment,  rendered  vulnerable,  and  it  was  artfully  in- 
sinuated to  her  majesty,  that  Essex  was  a  traitor  at  heart ;  but  with  such 
an  admiral  as  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  she  had  no  cause  to  fear  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  the  treasons  of  Essex  existed  only  in  the  malignant 
representations  of  sir  Robert  Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  Cobham.  She  wrote, 
however,  in  so  bitter  a  style  to  Essex,  that  he  fancied  her  letters  were 
composed  by  Raleigh.  He  perceived  that  his  ruin  was  determined  by 
the  powerful  junta  of  foes  who  guided  the  council,  and  had  poisoned 
the  royal  ear  against  him. 

In  an  evil  hour,  he  determined  to  return,  and  plead  his  own  cause  to 
his  royal  mistress,  in  the  fond  idea,  that  her  own  tenderness  would 
lecond  his  personal  eloquence.  At  first,  he  is  said  to  have  resolved  to 
bring  ft  body  of  troops  with  him  for  the  security  of  his  own  person ; 
but  from  this  unlawful  purpose,  he  was  dissuaded  by  sir  Christopher 
Blount,  his  mother^s  husband,  and  his  more  prudent  advisers.  On  the 
38th  of  September,  he  arrived  in  London,  and  learning  that  the  queen 
was  at  Nonsuch,  he  hastily  crossed  the  ferry  at  Lambeth,  attended  by 
only  six  persons,  and  seized  for  his  own  use  the  horses  of  some  gentle- 
men, which  were  waiting  there  for  their  masters.  He  learned  from  one 
of  his  friends,  that  his  great  enemy  lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  was  on  the 
road  before  him,  and  that  he  was  posting  to  Cecil,  to  announce  his 
arrival.  It  was  this  adverse  circumstance  which  precipitated  the  fate  of 
Essex,  who,  urged  by  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  character,  spurred 
on,  through  mud  and  mire,  at  headlong  speed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  over- 
tiking  his  foe,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of  his  return 
to  court  Grey  had  the  start  of  him,  and  being  probably  better  mounted, 
von  the  fierce  race,  and  had  already  been  closeted  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  Cecil,  when  Essex  arrived  at  the  palace. 

It  was  then  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  rash  Essex, 
without  pausing  for  a  moment's  consideration,  rushed  into  the  privy- 
chamber  to  seek  the  queen ;  not  finding  her  there,  he  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  obtain  an  interview  before  his  enemies  should  have  barred 
his  access  to  her  presence ;  and,  all  breathless,  disordered,  and  travel- 
ituned,  as  he  was,  his  very  face  being  covered  with  spots  of  mud,  he 
burst  unannounced  into  her  bed-chamber,  fiung  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  covered  her  hands  with  kisses.  The  queen,  who  was 
newly  risen,  and  in  the  hands  of  her  tire-women,  with  her  hair  about 
her  face,  and  least  of  all  dreaming  of  seeing  him,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
ind  moved  by  his  passionate  deportment,  and  his  caresses,  gave  him  a 
kinder  reception  than  he  had  anticipated ;  for  when  he  retired  from  the 
ny3ral  penetralia  to  make  his  toilet,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  ^  thanked 
God,  that  after  so  many  troublous  storms  abroad,  he  had  found  a  sweet 
eilm  at  home." ' 

The  wonder  of  the  court  gossips  was  less  excited  at  the  anauthonzed 
return  of  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  than  that  he  should  have  ventured 

'  Sidney  Papers ;  Camden ;  Birch. 
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to  present  himeeTr  before  the  faatidious  queen  in  such  a  state  of  disarn 
A\l  were  wstcbing  the  progress  of  this  acted  romance  in  breathleia  e 
ciiemeDt,  and  when  the  queen  granted  a  second  inierriev.  triihio  d 
Jitiur,  to  the  adventtirotw  earl,  after  he  had  changed  his  dress,  the  ^ 
ral  opinion  was,  thai  love  would  prevail  over  every  other  feeling  in  ll 
bosom  of  iheir  royal  mistress.  The  time-aerving  worldlings  then  w 
lured  to  pay  their  conn  to  him,  and  he  diicoursed  pleasantly  to  nil  h 
the  Cecil  party. 

Ill  the  evening,  vhen  h"  fionohi  rhe  nDeen''s  presence  again,  he  Cm 
'  him  siemly,  and  ordered  I 
lared  to  iovesijgate  his  comit 
himself  to  his  aparlmeni.  1 
imoon,  the  earl  was  EiiminQi 
!  entered,  the  lords  of  the  ea 
ih^nselves  while  be  renwii 
boanl,  to  answer  la  the  dni 
(ecrctBry  Cecil,  who  waa  Mi 
...^oiirMce  to  her  majesty's  instnirii 


change 
"ouncii 

and  in  the 

ne,  b 

following  I 
to  go  thr 

■Hi  . 

cil  r 


standing  .     i-,,. 
that  were  eznibiiEu  . 

at  ihe  other  end. — to  wii,  ••  ni 
in  rcgari!  in  Ireland — hi^  pre; 
— his  making  so  many  idle  knights — his  contemptuous  disregard  of  hi* 
duty  in  returning  without  leave — and  last,  (not  least.)  his  over-bold 
going  to  her  majesty's  presence  in  her  bed-chami)er." '  This  was,  in- 
deed, an  offence  not  likely  to  be  forgiven  by  a  royal  coquette  of  siity- 
eight,  who,  though  pamfuUy  conscious  of  the  ravages  of  time,  was 
ambitious  of  maintaining  the  reputation  for  perennial  beauiv,  and  had 
been  surprised  by  him,  whom,  in  spile  of  all  his  offences,  she  siiH  re- 
garded with  fond,  but  resentful  passion — at  her  private  mornme  toilet, 
undighted  and  uncoifed,  in  the  most  mortifying  state  of  disarray,  with 
her  thin  grey  locks  dishevelled  and  hanging  about  her  haggard  counte- 
nance, ere  she  bad  time  to  deliberate  in  which  of  her  eighty  wig?,  of 
various  hues,  it  would  please  her  to  receive  the  homage  of  her  deceitful 
courtiers  that  day. 

That  incident  certainly  sealed  the  fate  of  the  luckless  EsseT,  though 
Ihe  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  defective  temper,  combined. 
with  many  other  circumstances,  to  prepare  the  wav  for  his  fall.  After 
the  lords  of  the  council  had  communicated  their  report  to  the  queen,  she 
sent  word  "  that  she  would  pause  and  consider  his  answere,''  and  he 
continued  under  confinement  while  his  enemies  dined  merrilv  tosrtber. 
On  the  following  llonday  he  was  committed  to  the  lord-keeper's  ch^[g^ 
BtTork-house,  and  the  queen  removed  to  Richmond.  She  openlv  niani- 
fisted  great  displeasure  against  Esses,  and  when  the  old  tadv  U'alt-inj- 
ham  made  humble  suit  to  her,  that  she  would  please  to  give  him  leaTc 
to  write  to  his  lady,  who  had  just  given  birth  to  an  infant,  in  this  season 
of  fear  and  trembling,  and  was  much  Irotibled  that  she  neither  saw  not 
heard  from  him  ;  her  majesty  would  not  grant  this  request,  so  much  wm 
her  heart  hardened  against  him.' 

»  His  very  servants,"  says  Rowland  U'hyte,  "  are  afrayfd  to  meet  in 
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3r  place,  to  make  merry,  lest  it  might  be  ill  taken.  At  the  court,  my 
y  Scroope  is  alone  noticed  to  stand  firm  to  him ;  she  endures  much 
II  her  majesty's  hands,  because  she  doth  daily  do  all  the  kind  offices  of 
we  to  the  queen,  in  his  behalf.  She  wears  all  black ;  she  mourns,  and 
■  pensive,  and  joys  In  nothing,  but  in  a  solitary  being  alone,  and  't  is 
llought  she  says  much  that  few  but  herself  would  venture  to  say.^ 

Elizabeth  did  not  confine  her  anger  to  Essex ;  her  godson,  Harrington, 
vhom  she  had  sent  out  to  be  a  spy  on  him,  instead  of  fulfilling  her 
Irishes,  in  that  respect,  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  con- 
Bdence  with  the  luckless  lord-deputy ;  had  gone  with  him  to  confer  with 
IVrone ;  had  presented  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  Ariosto  to  the  youth- 
(m  heir  of  that  valiant  rebel  chief;  had  received  knighthood  from  the 
■word  of  the  lord-deputy,  and  finally  attended  him  on  his  unauthorized 
Rtum  to  England.  The  first  time  Harrington  entered  her  majesty's  pre- 
KDce,  afWr  his  return,  she  frowned,  and  said,  ^  What !  did  the  fool  bring 
|rou,  too  ?  Go  back  to  your  business."  His  description  of  her  demean- 
Dor,  in  a  letter  to  another  friend,  reminds  one  of  that  of  an  angry  lion- 
BK)  ^  such,  indeed,  as  left  no  doubt,''  he  slily  observes,  <^  whose  daughter 
ihe  was.  She  chafed  much,"  says  he,  ^'  walked  fastly  to  and  fro)  looked, 
inth  discomposure  in  her  visage,  and,  I  remember,  she  catched  my  gir- 
lie, when  I  kneeled  to  her,  and  swore,  ^  By  God's  Son,  I  am  no  queen ! 
— that  man  is  above  me !  Who  gave  him  command  to  come  here  so 
loon  ?  I  did  send  him  on  other  business.'  It  was  long  before  more 
gracious  discourse  did  fall  to  my  hearing,  but  I  was  then  put  out  of  my 
trouble,  and  bid  '  go  home.'  I  did  not  stay  to  be  bidden  twice.  If  all 
:he  Irish  rebels  had  been  at  my  heels,  I  should  not  have  made  better 
ipeed,  for  I  did  now  flee  from  one  whom  I  both  loved  and  feared." 

"  I  came  to  court,"  writes  he  to  another  friend,  "  in  the  very  heat  and 
leight  of  all  displeasures.  After  1  had  been  there  but  an  hour,  I  was 
threatened  with  the  Fleet.  I  answered  poetically,  <  that  coming  so  late 
Irom  the  land-service,  I  hoped  I  should  not  be  pressed  to  serve  her 
majesty's  fleet  in  Fleet-street.'  *  After  three  days,  every  man  wondered 
\o  see  me  at  liberty ;  but  though,  in  conscience,  there  was  neither  rhyme 
lor  reason  to  punish  me  for  going  to  see  Tyrone,  yet  if  my  rhyme  had 
lot  been  better  liked  than  my  reason,  when  J  gave  the  young  lord  Dun- 
{annon  an  Ariosto,  I  think  I  had  lain  by  the  heels  for  it.  But  I  had  this 
food  fortune,  that  after  four  or  five  days  the  queen  had  talked  of  me, 
lod  twice  talked  to  me,  though  very  briefly.  At  last  she  gave  me  a  full 
lod  very  gracious  audience  in  the  withdrawing-chamber,  at  Whitehall, 
irhere,  herself  being  accuser,  judge,  and  witness,  I  was  cleared,  and  gra- 
:iously  dismissed.  What  shotild  I  say  ?  I  seemed  to  myself  like  St. 
Paul,  rapt  up  to  the  third  heaven,  where  he  heard  words  not  to  be  uttered 
ij  men,  for  neither  must  I  utter  what  I  then  heard.  Until  I  come  to 
leaTen,  I  shall  never  come  before  a  statelier  judge  again,  nor  one  that 
stn  temper  majesty,  wisdom,  learning,  choler,  and  favour  better  than 
ler  highness." 

'This  witticism  affords  proof,  that  the  custom  of  manning  the  navj  by  tba 
aaaofl  of  impressment^  was  the  custom  in  the  leiga  of  il\\zisb«Oiu 
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HarringloD  hod  kept  a  jounul  of  the  canipaigQ  a^inst  ihe  Irub  nW, 
which,  aa  Ue  said,  he  intcDdeil  do  eyes  lo  hate  eeen  but  liu  owu  util  Ui 
children;  but  the  queen  insisted  on  seeing  ii  in  surh  n  pereuiptoiT  hb- 
ncf.  iKai  he  td  not  reruse.  "  1  eTen  now,"  writes  he,  so  lone  ite 
06,  "  almost  trenihle  to  rehearse  her  highaeta'  Wfln- 
be  ewore,  with  an  awful  oath, '  that  we  weie  all  idle 
lord-depulj  Essex  worse,  for  wasting  oar  time  and  in 
:h  wise  as  my  journal  dolh  write  of.'  I  could  baTc  uU 
such  difficulties,  alrails.  and  annoyances  as  did  not  1^ 
lid  not  be  brought  to  h(T  an, 
I  igh  1  did  mrei  it  aeconij-haid, 

-deputy  on  his  retom  wm  fa 
ime.     i  marvel  to  ihiiA  wlw 
I  the  natures  of  some  Dunk'' 
I  lures ;  and  hia  docuua  wnM 

n,  migfai  be  samtnoned  lo  kii 
-~  lit  him  to  have  penotuA  waem 

;  iiceGs..!.  -  ^...isLiltation  betueeii  him  a.n<i  Ae 


sure  thereat. 
knaves,  >nrl 
commands 

her  liighne 


strange  htum 

that  Dr.  Bi 
BEs  15  lance,  au~  -~ 
to  the  earl,  though 
oilier  doctors.' 

He  had  so  frequency  eicited  the  queen's  sympathy  on  former  oca- 
siuns  by  feigning  sickness  when  only  troubled  with  ill'humour,  that  no* 
ehe  would  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  in dia position.  Til«  ami 
tourneys,  and  all  sorts  of  pageants,  were  prepared  by  the  advert  pailr 
to  amuse  the  queen'^s  mind,  and  lo  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  watching  the  slowly  but  surely  progressing  tragedy  of  the  fallen 
favourite.  On  her  majesty's  birthday  Essex  addressed  the  foUoiniig 
pathetic  letter  to  hia  wrathful  sovereign : — 

"^'ouclifBre.  dreod  fovereiKn,  la  Itnaw  there  lives  a  man,  ibough  dead  »  il" 
n  liimse If  exercised  with  connnusd  lormenu  ofbadymnd  mind,  flm 


'igtit.     Tot  ao  • 


i1  had  e 


sed  dBT 


»voiir,  or  sland  in  [he  bright 
naje'tys,  bul  cliiefly  for  their 
iBin.  full  or  eickncia,  full  of  !' 


1  of  j-Dur  pprfeclicaii:  "• 

(eel  ihe  comrotiablo  influence  of  your  ma^efni 
earns  of  vour  pre^nce.  rejoice  partly  fot  vi-jt 
H-n  liappinet*.  Only  miserable  Essei.  full  d 
row,  languiiliing  in  tepeniance  for  bij  cJencn 


mporti 
Bsiy^s  gtei 


lappii) 


th,  if  T. 

.nj  barrr 


"  Vour  majesty's 


-Essti 


The  queen  was  resolute  in  her  anger,  notwithstanding  all  subtnissifMi". 
The  sorrowful  countess  of  Essex  sent  her  majesty  a  fair  jewel;  but  it 
w  as  rejected.  On  the  Sunday  afterwards,  she  came  to  court  all  in  blaf  t, 
everything  she  wore  being  under  the  value  of  five  fiounds,  and  pf*- 
reeded  to  lady  Huntingdon's  chamber  to  implore  her  lo  move  her  ms- 
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nty  for  leave  to  visit  her  husband,  whom  she  heard  had  been  in  eztre* 
■hy  the  night  before.  Lady  Huntingdon  did  not  dare  to  see  the  eoun« 
BM  herself,  but  sent  word  to  her  that  she  would  find  a  means  of  making 
ler  petition  known.  The  answer  returned  was,  ^  that  she  must  attend 
mr  majesty's  pleasure  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  come  no  more 
o  court"  It  was  taken  ill  that  she  had  presumed  to  eome,  in  her 
fony,  at  that  time. 

The  weather  had  proved  unfavourable  for  the  tournament,  prepared 
ff  the  foes  of  Essex  in  honour  of  the  queen's  accession,  but  it  took 
ilace  on  her  name-day,  Nov.  19th,  when  there  were  tilts  and  running 
il  the  ring,  and  the  queen  gave  lord  Mountjoye  her  dove.  Lord  Comp- 
on,  on  tluit  day,  came  before  her  majesty  dressed  like  a  fisherman,  with 
liz  men  clad  in  motley,  his  caparisons  all  of  net,  having  caught  a  frog-^ 
i  deviee  that  bore  significant  allusion  to  the  luckless  Essex  then  en- 
■Bjried  in  the  meshes  of  his  foes'  subtle  intrigues  against  him.' 

On  the  21st,  they  tilted  again;  and  on  that  day  the  French  ambassa- 
lor  Boissise,  who  received  instructions  from  king  Henry  to  intercede  for 
Bnex,  if  he  saw  a  fitting  opportunity,  gives  the  following  particulars  of 
lis  interviews  with  queen  Elizabetli  and  the  state  of  a&irs  in  Eng- 
and: — 

<*l  waited  upon  the  queen  yesterday  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
lear  Richmond,  where  she  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Hy  visit  was  to  receive  her  commands,  and  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
^ee  I  had  received  from  your  majesty.  She  was  not  sorry  that  I 
ihould  see  her  hunting  equipage  and  her  hunting  dress,  for  in  truth  she 
loes  not  appear  with  less  grace  in  the  field  than  in  her  palace,  and,  be- 

rides,  she  was  in  a  very  good  humour The  privy  council  have 

lively  considered  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  it  was  determined, 
vithout  an  opposing  voice,  '^  that  he  has  well  and  faithfully  served  ^the 
pieen),  and  that  even  his  return,  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  oraers 
if  the  queen,  yet  it  had  been  done  with  a  good  intention.  They  have 
:ommunicated  their  decision  to  the  queen,  but  she  is  not  satisfied  with 
t  She  holds  a  court  every  day,  and  says  ^  that  she  will  allow  the  pre- 
lent  tournament  in  commemoration  of  her  coronation  to  continue,  that 
t  may  clearly  appear  her  court  can  do  without  the  earl  of  Essex." 
Ifaoy  consider  that  she  will  remain  a  long  time  in  this  humour ;  and  I 
lee  nobody  here  who  is  not  accustomed  to  obey ;  and  the  actions  of  the 
|aeen  are  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 

^  Nov.  28. — Having  been  informed  that  the  queen  would  return  to 
his  city  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  went  to  meet  her  at  Chelsea,  where 
ihe  had  already  arrived  to  dinner.  The  admiral  had  invited  me  as  a 
^est,  and  received  me  with  all  possible  courtesy.  The  queen  also 
ihowed,  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  on  my  part  was  not  dis- 
igreeable  to  her,  which  even  last  year  I  wished  to  perform,  having  un- 
lerstood  that  the  ambassadors  of  your  majesty  residing  here  have  fre- 
]iiently  done  so I  remained  always  near  the  queen,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  Westminster,  where  she  did  not  arrive  till  night    The 
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queen  nuule  her  entrance  wuh  much  nwgnificence;  she  wu  in  s  liua 
Tichiy  adorned,  and  followed  by  a  greai  number  of  rarls,  faarou,  gnii*- 
men.  and  ladies,  all  well  dressed,  aad  on  horseback.  The  officen  << 
the  crown,  such  as  the  admlrs],  the  grand  Ireaaurtf,  and  ihc  ch«Bb<i- 
h'm,  were  nea  her  person.  The  earl  of  Derby,  desceixled  froiB  uat  of 
the  sisters  of  ing  Henr;-  VIIE.,  and  who  might,  after  ibe  deeane  cf  lb 
queen,  adi  pretensions  to  the  crown,  carried  the  swofd  (oC  fft*); 

the  earl  01         'ce«ier.  performing  the  office  of  grand  esquier,  iiiiiriil  i^ 
"  "  -  hackney,  and  all  the 
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ndred  citnens,  eieij  ooe  wv 
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1  queen  received  with  a  dMM 
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the  people  U 

longer  in  this  ciii 
presence,  destroy 
inlluence  with  ihe 

(ihan  us 
the  credi 
people. . 

n  adrised  in  fotare  to  nndi 

ai).  inai  sue  mielit.  by  liie   influtnfe  I'l'  i.'T 
of  those  tthom   II  is   saiii   have  too  much 
. .  .   The  earl  of  Essex  is  not  menUoned  a 

court;  he  ia  still  confined, and  I  do  not  perceive  that  hia  liberation 
object  of  much  coiiaideralion."  ' 

Essex,  meantime,  refused  food,  but  ilranli  to  excess,  which  iocmM^ 
his  fever  of  mind  and  bn<]y,  and  as  if  tliat  had  not  been  enough,  he  mdI 
for  eight  physicians,  and  talked  of  making  his  will.  The  queen  iIke 
gave  him  leave  to  lake  the  air  in  the  garden.  Il  was  even  thought  be 
would  be  removed  to  his  own  house,  or  ihat  of  the  lord -treasurer,  Baci- 
liursi,  for  the  lord-keeper  and  his  wife  were  both  indisposed,  and  he«riilv 
fiick  of  iheir  charge.  Hi.-J  sisters,  the  ladies  Northumberland  and  Ricfe. 
came  to  court,  all  in  black,  to  make  humble  suppiicalion  to  the  queeo. 
that  he  might  be  removed  to  a  beiier  air  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of 
being  moved,  for  now,  indeed,  hb  sickness  was  no  pretence.* 

"  My  lady  Essex,"  says  Whvie,  "  rises  almost  everj'  day  as  soon  a 
light,  to  go  to  my  lord- treasurer's  and  sir  John  Forlescue  (on  behalf  « 
her  lord),  for  to  ihis  court  she  may  not  come."  On  the  second  Suaihy 
in  December,  the  earl  received  the  communion,  and  his  lady  obtaiofd 
leave  lo  see  him,  but  found  him  so  reduced,  by  grief  of  mind  and  bodv. 
Jhai  when  he  was  removed  out  of  bed,  it  could  only  be  done  by  lifuy 
}iiiB  in  the  sheets.  Little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Al^'' 
he  had  received  the  sacrament.  Esses  sent  back  to  her  majesty  bis  ivJ 
patents,  of  ihe  horse  and  the  ordnance,  which  she  returned  lo  hin 
again.  His  commission  of  earl-marshal  il  was  understood  he  shovl- 
retain  for  life.' 

On  the  13th  of  December,  the  French  ambassador  wrote  to  his  sore- 
reign,  '•  that  there  were  divisions  in  the  council  touching  Esses,  son; 
urging  the  queen  to  forgive  him,  and  others  to  take  his  life.  Thai  a 
warrant  had  been  made  out  for  his  removal  lo  the  Tower,  and  I'Ki 
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brought  to  the  queen,  and  twice  she  had  refused  to  siga  it.  It  appeared 
to  me,''  continues  his  excellency,  who  certainly  took  a  very  friendly 
part  towards  the  unfortunate  earl,  ^  that  the  time  was  come,  when  1 
could  make  use  of  the  influence  of  your  majesty's  name,  which  I  made 
known  to  Essex.  He  sent  to  me,  two  days  afterwards,  to  say,  <  that  if 
by  my  mediation  he  was  not  released,  he  knew  no  other  means  which 
could  be  of  service,'  requesting  me  to  speak  to  the  queen  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  sent  the  next  day  to  ask  for  an  audience,  which  was  granted ; 
but  the  earl  of  Elssex  informed  me  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  liis 
a&irs,  and  desired  that  I  would  not  mention  his  name.  He  had  been 
told  that  the  queen  was  inclined  to  grant  him  his  liberty.  At  all  events, 
I  was  glad  to  be  excused  from  speaking  to  her  about  him,  not  doubting 
but  that  he  will  hereafter  have  sufficient  occasion  for  my  interference ; 
mnd|  in  fact,  the  day  following  he  sent  to  inform  me  that  he  expected  to 
be  tent  to  the  Tower,  and  entreated  me  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  avert  this  stroke.  I  tlierefore  went  yesterday  to  see  the  queen,  and 
ailer  having  conversed  with  her  on  various  subjects,  I  said,  ^  that  your 
majesty,  as  the  most  afiectionate  of  her  friends,  partook  in  all  her  sor- 
rows, and  felt  much  regret  at  the  dissatisfaction  which  she  had  conceived 
towards  the  earl  of  Essex,  both  for  the  injury  which  that  circumstance 
might  produce  in  her  health  and  in  her  hfSun ;  your  majesty  not  wish- 
ing to  interfere  further  than  you  would  desire  she  would  do  on  a  like 
occasion.  I  entreated  her  to  consider  duly  which  would  be  the  most 
expedient ;  to  persist  in  the  punishment  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  lose, 
by  so  doing,  one  of  her  best  servants  and  ministers,  and  prolonging  a 
dangerous  and  hazardous  war  in  Ireland;  or,  being  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  punishment,  make  the  earl  more  careful  and  more  capable, 
hereafter,  of  doing  her  services,  and  by  this  means  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  save  her  country.  I  touched  on  the  graces  and  favours  wliich  she 
had  received  from  heaven,  and  how  much  prudence  was  the  shield  of 
princes,  and  which  she  liad  so  frequently  employed  towards  her  greatest 
enemies.  I  also  spoke  to  her  of  the  services  of  the  earl,  which  did  not 
permit  the  suspicion  that  the  fault  which  he  had  committed  could  pro- 
ceed from  any  evil  design ;  and  at  length  I  told  her,  ^  that  your  majesty 
advised  her  to  do  as  you  had  done,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  forgive  freely, 
and  to  assure,  by  this  means,  the  good-will  and  fidelity  of  her  subjects ; 
and  if,  besides  these  considerations,  she  would  have  any  regard  to  the 
recommendation  which  your  majesty  offered  in  favour  of  tlie  earl,  you 
would  consider  it  as  a  signal  favour,  and  that  you  would  acknowledge 
it  by  any  other  pleasure  or  office  wliich  she  would  desire.'  She  heard 
me  patiently,  and  then  said,  but  not  without  emotion,  ^  that  she  entreated 
vour  majesty  not  to  judge  of  the  fact,  without  being  well  informed,  that 
the  earl  had  so  ill  conducted  himself  in  his  charge,  despising  the  orders 
and  regulations  which  he  had  received  from  her,  that  Ireland  was  in 
great  danger, — that  he  had  conferred  witli  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  with- 
out preserving  the  honour  or  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  that  he  had, 
at  last,  returned  to  England,  against  her  expresa  commands,  and  had 
abandoned  the  army  and  the  country  to  tlie  mercy  of  her  enemies,  which 
were  acts  that  deserved  punishment,  which  she  Viad  noV^^X  ycA\O^^Vsi 
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the  eorl  was  well  lodged  in  ihe  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  vtben  he 
hai!  a  good  chamber,  and  a  gallery  lo  walk  in.^  She  »id,  'she  wonU 
cnriE^klcr  hereafter  what  she  ought  to  do,  but  she  beg'ged  your  majMij  to 
retain  your  gooii  opinion  of  her.' " 

The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  conference  between  qneen  Elrnbrtb 
snil  Boisaiae,'  while  il  proves  thai  Henry  tV.  felt  a  personal  fiicndsliip 
for  the  unfortanate  earl,  and  was  desirous  of  Mring  htm,  shows  bI»<>  ihaT 
Elizabeth  had  greatly  soAened  in  her  resentment  agninst  Essex,  and  dial 
she  only  intended  lo  humble  him.  She  desired  that  his  eight  ilocttM 
might  hold  a  consuliaiion  i  his  health,  and  send  her  that 

opinion.     Their  statement  t  was  so  serious,  that  her  ink- 

jesiy  became  very  pensive,  'smes,  her  own  physician,  W 

him,  with  some  broth  and  i  ng  him  "  comfort  himsH^  nd 

that,  if  it  were  not  inconsi:  louour,  she  would  hav«  raise 

to  visit  him  herself.''     It  her  eye3  were  full  of  MR. 

when  she  uttered  these  g  The  earl  appeaml  lo  take 

comfort  from  the  messagt  red  11  came  too  late,  as  he  sp- 

jicared  almost  past  hope. 

The  queen  commanded  that  he  should  be  removed,  from  the  room  in 
which  he  then  lay,  lo  the  lord-keeper's  own  chamber,  and  she  permiiwd 
his  sorrowful  lady  lo  come  lo  him  everv  morning,  and  remain  till  niehi. 
On  t!ie  I9th  of  December,  there  was  so  general  a  report  of  his  death 
that  the  beils  tolled  for  him.  On  the  Sunday  following,  he  was  prsTfd 
for  in  all  the  churches  in  London.  Verv  severe  things  were  written 
upon  (he  white  walls  at  court,  against  sir  Robert  Cecil's  conduct  on  ihu 
occasion.  Another  change  in  ilie  queen's  mind  appearetl  at  this  time, 
and  she  discontinued  her  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  unfortunate 
earl ;  having  been  oft  deceived  by  him  before, as  to  pretences  of  sicknes!. 
she  was  now  persuaded  ihis  was  a  feint.  The  ministers  were  com- 
manded lo  discontinue  their  public  pravers  at  church  in  his  behalf.  Too 
much  of  politics  had,  indeed,  been  mixed  up  in  these  supplications,  ac- 
cording to  ihc  custom  of  those  times,  when  the  pulpit  was  made  the 
really  vehicle  of  parly  agitation.' 

The  queen  was,  besides,  deeply  exasperated  at  the  publication  of  II>t- 
ward's  "  History  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,"  which  appeared  jusi  st  ihij 
unlucky  juncture,  written  in  I^tin,  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  E?Eei. 
Some  passages,  touching  the  misgovernmeni  of  Riciiard  H..  and  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  his  utiworlhy  favourites,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  that 
prince,  and  the  elevation  of  his  popular  kinsman  to  the  throne,  she  rhose 
to  construe  into  reflections  on  herself  and  her  cabinet-  ll  is  inipos^ihle 
to  imagine,  how  lliis  mighty  sovereii;n  could  fancv,  that  any  analoo*' 
could  be  supposed  lo  exist,  between  her  conduct  anil  that  of  so  imSfCile 
a  monarch  as  Richard,  but  so  it  was;  and.  in  her  lirst  storm  of  angei. 
she  ordered  llayward  to  be  committed  lo  prison,  and,  sending  for  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  she  asked  him,  •'  whether  he  could  not  lind  something  in  the 
hook   that  might  be  construed   into  treason  :"     *■  No  treason."  replied 

in  iLe  Bib-ttr 
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Bacon,  "but  many  felonies."  "How?"  said  the  queen.  "Yes,  ma- 
dam,^ rejoined  Bacon,  "  many  apparent  theAs  from  Cornelius  Tacitus."  * 
This  playful  subterfuge  did  not  satisfy  Elizabeth.  Hayward  had  for- 
merly written  in  her  praise,  and  she  suspected  that  he  had  now  merely 
lent  his  name  to  cover  the  mischievous  opinions  of  some  other  person, 
and  signified  her  desire  that  he  should  be  put  to  the  rack,  in  order  to 
make  him  confess  whether  he  were  the  author  or  not.  "  Nay,  madam," 
ref^ied  the  calm  philosopher,  "  he  is  a  doctor ;  never  rack  his  person, 
hot  rack  his  style.  Let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  help  of 
books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and 
I  will  undertake,  by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the 
author  or  no."' 

Lord  Hunsdon,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  during  the  heyday  of  Lei- 
cester's &vour,  many  years  before  this  period,  sarcastically  observes,  in 
allnsion  to  his  own  want  of  interest  at  court,  "  J  never  was  one  of  Rich- 
ard n.'s  men."  Some  political  publication  had  therefore  previously  ap- 
peared, comparing  the  system  of  favouritism  in  Elizabeth^s  reign  with 
that  of  Richard,  which  had  rendered  her  sensitive  on  the  subject.  A 
remarkable  proof  of  her  soreness  on  that  point  is  observable  in  the 
course  of  her  conversation  with  that  learned,  antiquarian  lawyer,  Lam- 
barde,  when  he  waited  upon  her,  in  her  privy-chamber,  at  Greenwich 
palace,  to  present  his  "  Pandecta  of  the  Tower  Records."  '  Her  majesty 
graciously  received  the  volume,  with  her  own  hand,  saying,  ^'  Tou  in- 
tended to  present  this  book  to  me  by  the  countess  of  Warwick,  but  I 
will  none  of  that,  for  if  any  subject  of  mine  do  me  a  service,  I  will  thank- 
fully accept  it  from  his  own  hands."  Then,  opening  the  book,  she  said, 
**  Ton  shall  see  that  I  can  read,"  and  so,  with  an  audible  voice,  read 
over  the  epistle  and  the  title,  so  readily,  and  so  distincdy  pointed,  that 
it  might  perfecdy  appear  that  she  well  understood  and  conceived  the 
same.  Then  she  descended  from  the  beginning  of  king  John  to  the  end 
of  Richard  III.,  sixty-six  pages,  containing  a  period  of  286  years.  In 
the  first  page,  she  demanded  the  meaning  of  obkUa  carta^  lUtercB  clausa^ 
and  litiera  patentes.  Lambarde  explained  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
and  her  majesty  said  she  ^^  would  be  a  scholar  in  her  age,  and  thought 
it  no  scorn  to  learn  during  her  life,  being  of  the  mind  of  that  philosopher, 
who,  in  his  last  years,  begun  with  the  Greek  alphabet."  Then  she  pro- 
ceeded to  further  pages,  and  asked  '^  what  were  ordinaliones  parliament a^ 
rohtlus  cambii,  and  rediseisncsV^  Lambarde  having  explained  these 
documentary  terms,  to  her  majesty^s  full  satisfaction,  she  touched  on 
tlic  reign  of  Richard  11.,  saying, "  1  am  Richard  II.    Know  ye  not  that  T'* 

^  Such  a  wicked  imagination,"  replied  Lambarde,  ^^  was  determined 
and  attempted  by  a  most  unkind  gentleman — the  most  adorned  creature 
that  ever  your  majesty  made." 

**  He  that  will  forget  God,"  rejoined  her  majesty,  **  will  also  forget  his 
benefactors."  Here  is  a  decided  allusion  to  Essex,  on  the  part  of  both 
Lmibarde  and  the  queen;  but  some  mystery,  as  yet  unexplained,  is 

»  Bacon's  Apology.  *  Ibid.  *  August  4th,  1601.    Nichols. 

^Nioholt,  from  the  origium]  paper  written  by  Lunbaxde. 
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r  majesty  in  the  remark  with  which  she  coneladv: 
{qufra  ?)  ■*  was  played  forty  times  ia  open  slreeu  md 
Id  not  be  Shakspeare's  tn^dy  o[  Richard  II.  which  i* 
ilE  sentiments  to  have  displeased  the  queen,  and  oT 
,  in  the  poeOs  own  words,  have  said,  *'  What's  Heesbi 

nble,  that  some  dramatic  pasquinade  of  ihe  PunchiiMDo 

he  queen  and  her  ministers,  had  been  got  np  fw  tbe 

set  audiences,  and  to  excite  their  passions,  beanngoa 

St  EsseX}  who  was  the  idol  d 

;  leaves  of  Lambarde's  "  PiD- 
Lambarde  lold  her,  "  it  meui 
ibjecis,  but  with  good  bond  foi 
y,  "  did  my  good  gnndfohd) 
mre  oi  his  hmds."  Ttma, » 
3r  Lambftrde  had  seen  any  im 

common  haiii]=."  Tlieii,  licf  iiujesiv  saiil, 
iLiliquities,  discovered  il  (liie  original  pof- 
t  of  Richard)  laslencd  on  the  bacfc-siite  of  a  base-room,  which  be 
presenteil  to  me,  praying  with  my  good  leave,  that  I  might  put  it  in 
order  with  his  ancestors  and  successors  :  I  will  command  Thomas  Kne- 
vet,  keeper  of  my  house  and  gallerv  at  Westminster,  to  show  it  unto 
thee."  Then  she  turned  to  the  rolls,  entitled,  Roma,  Vascon,  Aquiia- 
nia:,  Fiancix,  Scotix,  Wallix,  et  Iliberniic. 

Lambarde  expounded  these  to  be  ■*  records  of  estate  and  negotiatioiu 
with  foreign  princes  or  countries."  The  queen  inquired  "  if  rediseisnei 
were  unlawful,  and  forcible  throwing  men  out  of  their  lawful  posses- 
sions ?"  "  Yea,"  replied  the  learned  lawyer,  "  and  therefore  these  be  the 
rolls  of  fines  assessed  and  levied  upon  such  wrong-doers,  as  well  for 
their  great  and  wilful  contempt  of  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  as  ijIs- 
turbance  of  common  justice." 

"  In  (hose  days,"  observed  Elizabeth,  "  force  and  arms  did  prevail, but 
now  the  wil  of  the  fox  is  everywhere  on  fool,  so  as  hardly  one  faithful 
or  virtuous  may  be  found."  Then,  having  finished  looking  through  the 
volume,  in  which,  like  ihe  great  and  popular  sovereign  ihal  she  was.sh* 
had  manifested  an  interest,  at  once  worthy  of  the  representative  o(  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  the  land  she  ruled,  and  gratifying  to  ihe  learneil 
author,  who  had  employed  so  much  time  and  palient  research  fur  her 
instruction.  "  She  commended  the  work,"  observes  Lambarde.  ■•  not 
only  for  the  pains  therein  laken,  but  also  '  for  that  she  had  not  teceiveJ, 
since  her  first  coming  lo  the  crown,  any  one  thing  that  brought  there- 
with so  great  a  delectation  to  her ;'  and  so,  being  called  away  to  prayer. 
she  put  the  book  in  her  bosom,  having  forbidden  me  from  the  fir*i  to  fall 
on  Miy  knee  before  her,  concluding  -  Farewell,  good  and  honest  lira- 
barde !' " 

The  delighted  oW  man  only  survived  this  conversation  a  few  d»\>. 
but  the  royal  gTaciouHneaa\»i  a\ve4  &\iT\^\  ami  Oii^txwi^warmlh  round 
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bk  hearty  which  jsust  have  given  fervour  to  his  dyioff  orisons  in  her 
beh^fJ 

Very  different  w9M  the  conduct  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  in  her  occasional 
iotereonrse  with  the  literary  characters  of  her  day,  from  that  of  Marie 
ADtoinetie,  the  unfortunate  consort  of  Louis  XVI^  who  had  the  ill-taste^ 
and  aorely  it  may  be  added,  the  ill-luck,  to  disgust  persons,  who,  by  the 
■Mgie  of  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  occasionally  conjure  up  storms, 
which  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  change  the  fate  of  em* 
piles.  Bfadame  de  Campan  attributed  much  of  the  unpopularity  of  that 
unhappy  qneen  to  her  neglect  of  the  sreat  writers  of  the  age.  When 
Marmontel  was  introduced  to  her,  together  with  the  composer,  who  had 
amnged  the  music  of  one  of  the  popular  operas  written  by  that  author, 
bar  majes^  bestowed  all  her  commendations  and  tokens  of  &vour  on 
the  muaician,  and  scarcely  condescended  to  address  a  word  to  the  man 
who  had  written  Belisanus.  She  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  propi- 
tiating a  writer,  whose  powerful  pen  miffht  have  done  more  for  her,  in 
the  time  <^  her  adversity,  than  all  the  fiddlers  in  Christendom.  History 
has  t<^d  a  different  tale  of  the  career  of  these  princesses,  and  with  reason. 

But  to  return  to  the  luckless  Essex.  He  now  humbled  his  proud  spirit 
■o  &r,  as  to  write  the  following  supplicatory  letters,  in  the  hope  of  mol- 
liiying  lus  once  loving  queen : 

**  My  dear,  mj  gracious,  and  my  admired  aovereign  is  joiipcr  eadem.  It  eamiot 
be,  but  that  she  will  hear  the  sighs  and  groans,  and  read  the  lamentations  and 
biunble  petitions  of  the  afflicted.  Therefore,  O  paper,  whensoever  her  eyes 
vouchsafe  to  behold  thee,  say,  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  worldly  misery,  but 
ooDtinnal  indignation  makes  misery  perpetual ;  that  present  misery  is  never  in- 
tolerable to  them  that  are  stayed  by  future  hope ;  but  affliction  that  is  unseen  is 
eommanded  to  despair ;  that  nature,  youth,  and  physic  have  had  many  strong 
•Dooimtars ;  but  if  my  sovereign  will  forget  me,  I  have  nourished  these  conten- 
tkms  too  long ;  for,  in  this  exile  of  mine  eyes,  if  mine  humble  letters  find  not 
access,  no  death  can  be  so  speedy,  as  it  shall  be  welcome  to  me, 

**Your  migesty's  humblest  vassal, 

'^EstBX." 

**  When  the  creature  entereth  into  account  with  the  Creator,  it  can  never  num- 
ber in  bow  many  things  it  needs  mercy,  or  in  how  many  it  receives  it.  But  he 
that  is  best  stored  must  still  say,  da  noiii  hodU;  and  he  that  hath  showed  most 
tbankihiness  must  ask  again,  ^aid  retrUmamuif  And  I  can  no  sooner  finish  this 
my  first  andit,  most  dear  and  most  admired  sovereign,  but  I  come  to  consider 
how  large  a  measure  of  his  grace,  and  how  great  a  resemblance  of  his  power, 
God  hath  given  you  upon  earth ;  and  how  many  ways  he  giveth  occasion  to  jrou 
to  exercise  these  divine  offices  upon  us,  that  are  your  vassals.  This  confession 
best  fltteth  me  of  all  men ;  and  this  confession  is  most  joyfully,  and  most  hum- 
bly, now  made  by  me  of  all  times.  I  acknowledge,  upon  the  knees  of  my  heart, 
joar  majesty's  infinite  goodness,  in  granting  my  humble  petition.  God,  who 
seetb  all,  is  witness  how  faithfully  I  do  vow  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  my  life,  next 
after  my  highest  duty,  in  obedience,  faith,  and  zeal,  to  jrour  mBietiy,  without 
admitting  any  other  worldly  care ;  and  whatsoever  your  majesty  resolveth  to  do 
with  me,  I  shall  live  and  die 

**Tour  majeaty^B  humblest  vassal, 

**ElSMX." 

'  Ha  Ibnnded  a  college  at  East  Chreenwich,  where  twenty  poor  people  were 
eloihed  and  fed,  being  the  first  protestant  sul]|ject  by  whom  an  hospital  was  en- 
dowed. 


No  whit  mowd  with  these  pathetic  appeals.  Elizabeth  k«pt  ha  Omt' 
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e  than  ordinary  festitiiy  this  year,  and  appeared  t 
los  e»erT  night  her  majesty  is  in  presence,"  writes  Bow 
' ''  see  the  ladies  dance  the  new  and  old  cotBxOj'iaaem 
ipe.  Here  was  an  esceediiig  rich  new-yairt  gift  fi* 
me,  as  ii  were,  in  a  cloud,  no  one  knows  how,  whafe 
d  nor  rejected,  and  ts  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Compnibr 
le  poor  eail,  the  downfall  of  fortune,  aa  ii  is  ifeMcht 
ItiBl  hf  xlinll  Iw.  mnnvpil  to  his  own  hoDBe,  ot  la  Jlr 
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re  read,  lier  presents  received,  but  no  leave  franied- 
ent  the  queen  a  rich  new-year's  gift,  which  «m 
days  after,  lie  records  ihe  death  of  lady  Esenon. 
,  and  the  discontent  of  (hat  officer  that  his  hou^e 
been  made  into  a  prison  for  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  hna 
in  close  coufinenient  there  for  seventeen  weeks.  The  earl  beins  siiil  n 
lord  Egerton's  house,  went  to  comfort  him,  for  he  was  so  abandoned  lo 
sorrow,  that  he  refused  to  sit  in  council,  or  to  attend  lo  ehancerj-  busi- 
ness. On  which  the  queen  sent  ihe  afflicted  widower  a  gracious  mes- 
sage of  condolence,  but  accompanied  wilh  an  intimation,  that  pritaie 
sorrow  ought  not  lo  interfere  with  public  business.' 

Lady  Leicester  came  up  to  court  to  petition  the  queen  for  her  son's 
libertv.  or  at  least  that  he  might  be  removed  into  a  belter  air. 

On  the  24ih  of  February,  Verekin,  the  Flemish  envoy,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  queen,  who,  as  he  came  from  the  archduke  Albert,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  held  a  very  grand  court  for  his  reception.  The  ante-rooai 
was  crowded  whh  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  an  extraordinarv  nnmbei 
of  her  guards,  and  the  presence-chamber  filled  with  her  great  ladies  ind 
the  fair  maids,  attired  all  in  white,  and  exceedingly  brave ;  and  so  lie 
passed  to  the  privy-chamber,  and  to  the  withdra wing-room,  where  he 
delivered  his  leltera.  The  queen  was  very  pleasant,  and  told  him  she 
would  consider  his  letters,  and  he  should  hear  from  her  again  ;  ai)ilin£. 
"  that  she  had  heard  he  was  verj'  desirous  lo  see  her,  therefore  was  ibt 
more  welcome." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  that  I  longed  to  undertake  this  journey  to  see 
your  majesty,  who,  for  beauty  and  wisdom,  do  excel  all  other  princes 
of  the  world;  and  I  acknowledge  myself  exceedingly  bound  lo  ilim 
who  sent  me,  for  the  happiness  1  now  enjoy."'  Though  Elizabeth  ra 
fast  approaching  to  the  age  of  seventy,  the  ambassadors  still  compli- 
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■lented  her  charms.  Verekin  had  no  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
which  Eiiabeth  and  her  ministers  soon  fathomed ;  and  instead  of  giving 
him  any  decisive  answer  to  his  demands,  amused  him  by  feasting  him, 
and  showing  him  the  sights  of  London.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  attended 
him,  to  show  him  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  tombs  and  ^  other  sin- 
gnluities  of  the  place,"  and  a  few  days  aAer  the  lord-chamberhdn's 
pbyen  acted  before  him  ^  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  or  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  to  his  great  contentment.'  This  comedy  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Shakspeare,  at  the  desire  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so 
iofiniteiy  delighted  with  the  character  of  Falsta^*  under  his  original 
Bame  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  in  Henry  IV.,  that  she  wished  to  see  him 
represented  as  a  lover. 

A  detennination  being  now  formed  to  bring  Essex  before  the  Star- 
Chamber,  his  wife  was  forbidden  to  come  to  him  any  more,  tUl  the 
queen's  further  pleasure  were  known,  on  which  she  wept  piteously. 
The  earl  had  then  recovered  his  health,  and  was  able  to  take  daily  air 
and  exercise  in  the  garden.  He  wrote  a  very  submiuive  letter  to  the 
queen,  entreatinff  that  he  might  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Star-Chamber, 
and  for  a  while  his  prayer  was  granted.  A  few  days  after,  some  oflence 
was  taken  by  the  queen,  because  his  lady,  his  mother,  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  some  others  of  his  devoted  friends,  went  to  a  house  that 
eommanded  a  view  into  York  Gardens,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  and  saluted  him  from  a  window,  so  that  he  perceived  and  returned 
their  greeting.' 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  lady  Rich,  unconscious  that  her  secret 
correspondence,  defaming  her  royal  mistress  to  the  king  of  Scots  and 
exposing  all  her  traits  of  vanity,  was  in  Cecil's  possession,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  so  grossly  adulatory,  that  her 
majesty  could  not  but  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an  insult  There  was, 
withal,  a  passage  in  allusion  to  the  earPs  personal  attendance  on  her 
majesty,  which  appeared  to  contain  a  very  questionable  insinuation ;  not 
contented  with  writing  this  dangerous  letter,  she  was  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  making  it  public  by  reading  it  to  her  friends,  on  which  Elizabeth 
ordered  her  to  confine  herself  to  her  own  house,  and  talked  of  sending 
her  to  the  Tower,  and  bringing  the  affidr  before  the  Star-Chamber.  Lady 
Rich's  letter  in  too  long  to  insert,  but  the  following  passage  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  style,  in  which  the  treacherous  Rialta  ventured  to 
address  the  royal  mistress,  whom  she  ridiculed  and  defiuned  to  a  foreign 
ccNirt: 

*-  Earljr  did  I  hope  this  morning  to  have  had  mine  eyes  blessed  with  yoax 
majesty's  beauty;  but  seeing  the  sun  depart  into  a  cloud,  and  meeting  with  spirits 
that  did  presage  by  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  some  thunder  in  the  air,  I  must 
eomplain  and  express  my  fears  to  the  high  mi^csty  and  divine  oracle,  from 
whence  I  received  a  doubtful  answer ;  unto  whose  power  I  must  sacrifice  again 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  afflicted,  that  roust  despair  in  time,  if  it  be  too  soon 
10  importune  heaven,  when  we  feel  the  misery  of  hell ;  or  that  words  directed 
to  the  sacred  wisdom  should  be  out  of  season,  delivered  for  my  unfortunate 
bvocher,  whom  all  men  have  liberty  to  defiune,  as  if  his  offence  was  capital,  and 
hs  so  base  dejected  a  creature,  that  his  life,  his  love,  his  service  to  your  beauties 
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«nd  Ilie  slate,  had  ileterrod  no  sbsolntifm  afler  to  hard  paniihineiit,  «  Umnb 
fifl  to  answer  in  JOUT  fair  preaenoa,  who  would  rouohafe  more  justios  and  Avow 
than  Ijc  can  expaci  a(  pnrtial  juJges,  oi  ihote  combined  encmiet.  that  Uhoiur  m 
false  proitDda  to  build  bis  luin,  urging  bis  biills  as  cHminsl  lo  yooi  diviiie  honouf, 
thinliiij^'  ii  d  haaieii  to  blasphetna  heayan.'' 

The  unforluoate  Essex,  while  he  laboared  to  defend  himself  fram  ilia 
wily  foes,  had  little  idea  whence  the  under-cuireat  flowed  thai  had 
wrecked  hia  fortunes,  and  for  ever. 

Lady  Leicester,  lady  Essex,  lord  and  lady  Southampton,  Mi.Gterille, 
and  Mr.  Bacon,  were,  on  [arch,  by  her  majesty's  coen- 

mancl,  removed  from  Essex  Dn  the  16ih,  Maunday  Thoi»- 

day,  Essex  was  brought  tJ  mer,  under  the  charge  (rf  Br 

Richard  Berkeley,  who  to  of  all  the  keys  of  the  houw, 

and  distnisaed  all  the  servi  two,  who  were  permitted  to 

attenil  lo  the  diet  and  appa  oruinaie  master.    Lady  CmQ 

was  allowed  to  viait  him  ii 

Our  inde&ligable  eourt--  land  Wbyte,  reoonb  ike  U- 

lowing  circii  ma  lance,  soon  hi-  _      ■  Leicester  haih  now  a  eown 

in  hnriLl  lo  send  \Uv  ijui-lwi.  "iil  cosl  liir  UKI/,  ai  li-a.M.  On  ihr^i';'. 
of  March  the  lady  Scudamore  presented  it  to  the  queen,  who  liked  it 
well,  bul  would  neither  accept  nor  reject  it,  and  observed,  '  that  things 
Standing  as  they  did  at  present,  it  was  not  fit  for  her  to  desire  what  she 
did' — namely,  to  come  into  her   presence  and    kiss    her   majesty's 

The  queen  having  formed  an  inieiiijon  of  bringing  Essex  before  the 
Star-Ch amber,  opened  her  design  lo  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  and  said,  "  what- 
ever she  did  should  be  for  his  chastisement,  not  for  his  destruction.'' 
Bacon,  who  was  greatly  averse  to  this  method  of  proceeding,  remon- 
strated playfully  but  strongly  against  it  in  ihese  words  :  —  -'  Madam,  if 
you  will  have  me  to  speak  to  you  in  tliis  argument,  I  must  speak  as 
Friar  Bacon's  head  spake,  that  said, '  time  is,'  and  then  '  lime  was,'  and 
'  lime  would  never  be  again  :'  for  certainly  it  is  now  far  loo  laie  —  the 
matter  is  old,  and  hath  taken  too  much  wind."  Her  majesty  seemed 
offended  at  this,  and  rose  up  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  her  own 
plan. 

In  ihe  beginning  of  Midsummer  term,  Bacon,  finding  her  in  the  same 
mind,  said  to  her,  •'  Why,  madam,  if  you  needs  must  have  a  proceeJinj, 
it  were  best  lo  have  it  in  some  such  sort  as  Ovid  spake  of  his  mistrf-?;, 
esl  aliquid  luce  palfnle  minus— to  make  a  council-table  matter  of  it.  and 
end."  The  queen,  however,  determined  to  proceed;  and  Bacon,  noi- 
withsianding  all  his  obligations  to  Essex,  consented  to  lend  the  aid  of 
his  powerful  pen  in  drawing  up  the  declaration  against  him.  His  proper 
olljce  would  have  been  to  defend  his  unfortunate  friend,  bul  he  could 
not  resist  ihe  temptations  offered  by  the  queen,  who  was  determined  lo 
enlist  his  talents  on  her  side.  She  directed  every  clause  with  vindictive 
care,  and  made  several  alterations  with  her  own  hand;  and  even  after 
the  paper  was  printed,  "  her  majesty,  who,"  : 
was  excellenl  in  greal  things,  was  exquisite  ii 
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ftyled  the  unfortuntte  noblemaD  ^  my  lord  of  EsseZ)"  objected  to  this 
eoortesy,  and  would  have  him  only  called  ^  Essex,  or  the  late  earl  of 


On  the  12th  of  May,  Elizabeth  recreated  herself  with  seeing  a  French- 
man perform  feats  upon  a  rope ;  and  on  the  following  day  she  com* 
manded  the  bears,  the  bull,  and  an  ape,  to  be  baited  in  the  tilt-yard ;  the 
day  after,  solemn  dancing  was  appointed.  Meantime,  the  unfortunate 
Emcx  wrote  to  her  this  touching  letter : — 

**  Vouchsafe,  most  dear  and  most  admired  sovereign,  to  receive  this  humblest 
aeknowledgment  of  your  migesty*s  most  faithful  Tassal.  Your  msieatfa  gracious 
message  staid  me  from  death,  when  I  gasped  for  lifb.  Your  princely  and  com- 
passionate increasing  of  my  liberty  hath  enabled  me  to  wrestle  with  my  many 
inflrmities,  which  else  long  ere  this  had  made  an  end  of  me.  And  now  this  fiu^ 
ther  degree  of  goodness,  in  favourably  removing  me  to  mine  own  house,  doth 
sound  in  mine  ears,  as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  words,  *  Du  not  Eutx^  for 
tkomgh  Ipwmth  thine  cfftnet^  and  humble  thee  fir  thygoodyyet  IvnU  one  day  be  etrved 
flfOM  by  thee,*  And  my  prostrate  soul  makes  this  answer,  I  hope  fir  that  bleued 
day.  All  my  afflictions  of  body  or  mind  are  humbly,  patiently,  and  cheerfully 
faoffne  by 

**  Your  mi^oBty's  humblest  vassal, 

**  Essex." 

The  queen  then  said,  ^  that  her  purpose  was  to  make  him  know  him* 
self,  and  his  duty  to  her ;  and  that  she  would  again  use  his  service." 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Essex  was  examined  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  try  his  cause.  The  earl  kneeled  at  the  end  of  the  council* 
board,  and  had  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  which  sometimes  he  put 
in  his  hat,  which  was  on  the  ground  by  him.  He  defended  himself  very 
mildly  and  discreetly ;  but  many,  who  were  present,  wept  to  see  him  iu 
such  misery.  When  he  was  accused  of  treason,  he  said,  ^  he  had  been 
willing  to  admit  all  the  errors  of  judgment  and  conduct  into  which  he 
had  fallen ;  but  now  his  honour  and  conscience  were  called  in  question  P' 
he  added ;  ^  I  should  do  God  and  mine  own  conscience  wrong  if  I  do 
not  justify  myself  as  an  honest  man ;"  then,  taking  his  Geoige  in  his 
hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  he  said,  ^  this  hand  shall  pull  out  this 
heart  when  any  disloyal  thought  shall  enter  it"  The  examination 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night ;  he  sometimes  kneel- 
ing, sometimes  standing,  and  occasionally  leaning  against  a  cupboard, 
till  at  last  he  had  a  stool  given  him  by  desire  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.* 

AAer  Essex  had  gone  through  the  mortifying  scene  before  the  coun- 
cil, he  implored  the  lords  to  intercede  with  the  queen,  that  she  would 
be  pleased  to  extend  her  grace  to  him.  The  next  day,  Francis  Bacon, 
though  employed  to  plead  against  him,  attended  her  majesty  with  the 
earnest  intention  of  moving  her  to  forgiveness.'  ^Tou  have  now, 
madam,"  said  he,  *^  obtained  the  victory,  over  two  things,  which  the 
greatest  princes  cannot  at  their  wills  subdue ;  the  one  is  over  fiune— the 
other  is  over  a  great  mind.  For  surely  the  world  is  now,  1  hope,  rea- 
sooably  satisfied  ;  and  for  my  lord,  he  did  show  that  humiliation  towards 
your  majesty,  as  1  am  persuaded  he  was  never  in  his  lifetime  more  fit 
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for  your  majesty's  TsTour  ihan  he  is  now."  He  then  urged  hei  ua^mf 
lo  forgive  and  receive  him.  Slie  took  B3con''B  special  plFBding  in  gpei 
pan,  uiid  ordered  him  to  sel  down  all  the  proceedings  al  York  Houm  io 
wriiinE,  «  'ere  afterwards  read  lo  her  by  him ;  and  when  he  amt 

a  answer,  »he  was  greatly  touched  with  kindneu  lad 
him,  and  observed  to  Bacoa  "  how  well  be  had  ts^ 
gladding,  that  '^  she  perceived  old  love  would  ootcaiihr 


relenting  Ww 
pressed  that 
be  forgotten.' 
and  flier 
condudi 

no  I  ndra 

While  the 
her>>eir  with  ui< 


Bacon  said,  "  he  hoped  by  that  she  meant  her  own, 
adrised  her  lo  let  the  mailer  go  no  furtlier.    "  Why," 
,t  popularly  which  yon  w«ilU 

:  a        itx  the  balance,  Elizabeth  aminid 

ve>  r  her  favourite  maid  of  hoooa^ 


^'  Mrs.  Ann 


eoncbe' 


r  he( 


2  the 


maids  of  honour.  The  queen  in  public  used  lo  her  as  gracious  speeches 
as  have  been  heard  of  any,  and  commanded  all  her  maids  to  accompaav 
her  to  London ;  so  did  all  the  lords  of  die  court.  Her  majesty  is  lo  be 
at  her  marriage." 

Everj'  dell  and  hil!  about  Greenwirh  and  Blackheath  is  classic  ground, 
trod  by  the  foolsleps  of  England's  Elizabeth,— scenes  where  she  walked, 
and  meditated  and  resolved  her  great  measures  for  public  weal,  or  mi- 
lured  ihe  little  household  plots  which  agjiaied  the  under'Curreni  of  hfr 
domestic  history,  "  The  queen  at  Greenwich  uses  to  walk  much  in  the 
park,  and  lakes  great  walks  onl  of  the  park,  and  round  about  the  part; 
and  this,"  as  Rowland  U'hyie  observes,  "  while  Ihe  poor  earl  of  Esjei 
was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  she  was  debating  his  fate  in  hfr 
bre.ist,  but  she  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  bui  Anne  Russell's  weddin; 
with  lord  Herbert ;" 


"Her 


eryEoo.flifahli,-pur 


:sWl,) 


My  lord  Cobhaii 
his  lioiise  for  her  majccty  lu  lie  (loitjje)  in,  because  it  is  near  ilie  bii 
Tlicrc  is  to  be  a  meiiioiBble  maak  or  eiglil  Imlies;  ihey  have  &  ftra 
newly  invenicJ  \  their  atiire  is  llii)  : — each  Imly  hath  a  skirt  of  cloth  ol  silver.  > 
rich  wnisifnal,  wrought  with  silks  aiiil  gold  and  silver,  and  [heir  liair  loose  abui-. 
tlipir  Ehoiildors,  curiously  Ltioiled.  The  markers  are  my  iady  Dorothy,  Mrs.  Fii- 
ron,  Mts.  Carey,  Jlrs,  Boss  Russell.'  &,e.  Tticic  eighi  dance  lo  ihe  music  .K\'A\'' 
briiips;  mid  ihcre  is  a  fine  speech  wliicli  meniious  a  ninili,  niucli  lo  her  Leiwui 
and  prnisc' 

The  queen  went  to  Blackfriars  to  preside  over  the  wedding.  The 
hride  mot  her  royal  mistress  by  the  waler-side,  where  lord  Cobham  hiiJ 
provided  a  Irclica,  made  half  like  a  liller,  wherein  ihe  queen  was  carriea 
to  lady  Hussell's,  by  six  knights.     Lady  Russell  was  the  bride's  modier 

'  Bncons  Afioli^y. 
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legend  in  Wcslmiustet  AWhey. 
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With  whom  the  queen  dined,  and  at  night  went,  through  Dr.  Puddin's 
houef  (who  gave  the  queen  a  fan,)  to  my  lord  Cobham's,  where  she 
topped.  After  supper,  the  mask  came  in,  and  delicate  it  was  to  see 
eigfat  ladies  so  prettily  dressed.  Mrs.  Fitton  led ;  and  after  they  had 
done  their  own  ceremonies,  these  eight  lady-maskers  chose  eight  ladies 
more  to  dance  the  measures.  ^Mrs.  Fitton  went  to  the  queen,  and 
wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  majesty  asked  the  name  of  the  character  she 
personified;  she  answered,  ^Affection.'  ^ Affection P  said  the  queen; 
^aflection's  false;'  yet  her  majesty  rose  and  danced.  The  queen  came 
back  to  court  the  next  night ;  but  the  solemnities  continued  till  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  now  lord  Herbert  and  his  fair  bride  are  at  court'' ' 

In  July^  Essex  was  delivered  from  the  restraint  of  a  keeper.  He  lived 
in  great  privacy,  being  sick  of  the  ague.  He  petitioned  for  leave  to 
retire  into  the  country,  only  requested  permission  to  kiss,  her  majesty's 
hands  once  more  ere  he  retired  from  the  court  for  ever.  His  sister,  lady 
Rich,  was  still  under  restraint ;  and  the  queen  cherished  the  vengeful 
intention  of  bringing  her  before  the  council ;  but  continued  to  treat  the 
countess  of  Northumberiand  graciously.  Essex  wrote,  from  time  to 
time,  letters  of  the  most  submissive  nature  to  the  queen. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  he  was  sent  for  to  York  House,  where  the 
•oid-*keeper,  lord-treasurer,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  signified  to  him  that  it 
was  her  majesty's  pleasure  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  save  of  access  to 
court  His  humble  supplication  to  be  permitted  to  kiss  her  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might,  with  the  more  contentment,  betake  himself  to  the 
retirement  of  the  country,  was  met  with  a  message,  ^  that  though  her 
majesty  was  content  that  he  should  remain  under  no  guard,  save  that  of 
duty  and  discretion,  yet  he  must  in  no  sort  suppose  himself  to  be  freed 
from  her  indignation  ;  neither  must  he  presume  to  approach  her  court 
or  person."*  Essex  might  now  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  on  his  parole 
of  honour. 

That  summer,  (1600,)  the  queen  spent  chiefly  at  Nonsuch  and  Oat- 
lands.  Bacon  exerted  all  the  energies  of  his  mighty  genius  to  work  a 
revulsion  in  the  royal  mind,  in  favour  of  the  discarded  favourite,  and 
found  that  his  boldness  gave  no  oflence.  There  was,  however,  an  under- 
current which  silently  worked  against  his  eloquence,  though  he  omitted  • 
no  opportunity  of  insinuating  a  word,  in  season,  in  behalf  of  his  unlucky 
friend.  One  day,  speaking  of  a  peraon  who  had  undertaken  to  cure  his 
brother  Anthony  of  the  gout,  he  said,  ^his  brother  at  firet  received 
benefit,  but  now  found  himself  the  woree  for  his  treatment,"  to  which 
the  queen  replied,  ^  I  will  tell  you.  Bacon,  the  error  of  it.  The  manner 
of  these  empirics  is  to  continue  one  kind  of  medicine,  which,  at  first,  is 
proper  to  draw  out  the  ill-humour,  but  afler,  they  have  not  the  discre- 
tion to  change  it,  but  still  apply  that  drawing  medicine,  when  they 
should  rather  attempt  to  cure  and  heal  the  part." 

^Oood  Lord!  madam,"  rejoined  Bacon,  ^how  wisely  you  can  dis- 
cern and  speak  of  physic  ministered  to  the  body,  and  yet  consider  not, 
that  there  is  like  reason  of  the  physic  ministered  to  the  mind.    As  now 

*  Sidney  Papera,  vol.  ii^  pp.  SOO-203.  *  SidiMY  ^V«^\  '^mb^^ 
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in  llie  ease  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  your  princely  word  erer  was,  thai  jto 
inlended  k>  reform  his  mind,  and  not  to  ruin  hia  fortunes.  I  know  mtt 
you  cannot  but  think  you  bare  drawn  the  humour  sufGcinitJy,  aiid  ibl 
il  is  time  that  you  did  npply  strength  snd  comfort  to  him,  for  ihat  mat 
grad»uons  of  youra  are  litler  to  comipl  than  to  correct  a  mind  of  taj 

The  queen  appointed  lord  Mountjoye.  the  former  rivaJ,  but  now  ihf 
generous  atid  devoted  friend  of  E^asex,  lo  ihe  office  of  lord-depoly  rf 
Ireland.     He  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  from  motivea  of  ddiatj 


iwanls  the  unfortunc 
to  be  trifled  with.  On  her 
appears,  al  this  aeaaon,  te 
"  Surely,  madam,  you  can 
my  lord  Esaex." 

"  Essex !"  exclaimed  s 
back  into  Inland,  I  will 

Her  majeely  and  her  . 
ha«  king,  in  September,  soi 
New  Forest.  Elizabeth  i 
these  occasions,  which  i 


)utd  not  permit  hir  « 
is  appoinlmenl  to  B«ci>n,  who 
ler  full  confidence-,  he  rrpiioi. 
I  choice,  unless  you  send  am 


lemeaee;  "  when  I  send  Emq 

im  it  of  me." 

th«msdve«  with  hmiiBg  aai 

a>  iijnivorlb  and  sometimes  jn  ihs 
an  appearance  of  mirthfulne^s  on 
inly  have  been  far  enough  from  her 
nean.  ua  the  12lh  of  September,  Rowland  Whyte  gives  this  acconni 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  aged  Dian  : — •'  Her  majesty  is  very  well,  sod 
exceedingly  disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horse- 
back, and  continues  the  sporl  long;  it  is  thought  she  will  remaiD  al 
Oatlands  till  the  foul  weather  drives  her  away.  On  Tuesday,  she  (!iD«l 
at  Mr.  Drake's ;  on  Wednesday,  the  ambassador  of  Barbary  had  sudiepte 
al  Oailands,  and  what  he  delivered  was  in  private  with  the  queen.'^* 

".My  lord -admiral,'"  pursues  Whyte,  "is  a  very  heavy  (sorrowful' 
man,  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  yet  her  majesty's  sports  draw  him 
abroad  ;  herself  very  graciously  went  from  Oatlands  to  Hampton  Coun. 
lo  call  him  from  his  solitariness;  never  man  was  more  bound  to  a  sove- 
reigii  than  he  is.  My  lord  Harry  Howard  is  much  graced  by  ihe  quwn. 
for  she  hath  much  conference  with  him,  and  commanded  his  bed  should 
be  set  up  in  the  council-chamber,  when  it  was  dl  lying  in  tents,  by  the 
storms  and  tempests  we  have  had  here."' 

Under  all  this  semblance  of  mirth  and  jollity,  the  queen  concealed  » 
heavy  heart  and  a  weary  spirit.  The  infirmities  of  her  advanced  period 
of  life,  malgre  all  her  Spartan-like  attempts  to  hide  them,  made  iheoi- 
selves  felt,  and  occasionally  acknowledged.  Sir  Robert  Sidnev.  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  Harrington,  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  EIib- 
beili's  dejection  in  private,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  charecleristic  deiail 
of  her  struggle  to  go  through  a  fatiguing  stale-visit,  with  which  ehe 


lirch's  Memoirfl  of  Eli! 
)n  ilie  Moorish  ambaj^. 
>■  bruuylu  lo  Hamiiion 


1.  Oailand?,  ho,  wii 
■y  SBW  nnrt  nrlmire 
any  king9  liiul  biii! 
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MMMired  hinO)  in  her  usual  popular  and  graeioua  manner ;  but  the  old 
oouui  conquered  the  goddess,  and  she  was,  at  last,  fiiin  to  call  for  a 
1^  to  support  her  enfeebled  frame ;  and  we  perceive,  throughout,  how 
lid  a  day's  work  it  must  have  been  for  her. 

^  I  do  see  the  queen  often  P'  observes  he ;  ^  she  doth  wax  weak  since 
te  lalo  troubles,  and  Burleigh's  death  doth  ollen  draw  tears  down  her 
Mdly  cheeks.  She  walketh  out  but  little,  meditates  much  alone,  and 
iBieinnfs  writes,  in  private,  to  her  best  friends.  Her  highness  hath 
mt  hoiKHir  to  my  poor  house  by  visiting  me,  and  seemed  much  pleased 
.  wlwl  we  did  to  please  her.  My  son  made  her  a  fiur  speech,  to  which 
le  did  give  most  gracious  reply.  The  women  did  dance  before  her, 
kilst  the  comets  did  salute  from  the  gallery,  and  she  did  vouchsafe  to 
It  two  morsels  of  rich  comfit-cake,  and  drank  a  small  cordial  from  a 
Men  cup.  She  had  a  marvellous  suit  of  velvet,'  borne  by  four  of  her 
rsl  women  attendants  in  rich  apparel ;  two  ushers  did  go  before,  and  at 
NBf  up  stairs  she  called  for  a  stafi^  and  was  much  wearied  in  walking 
boat  the  house,  and  said  slie  would  come  another  day.  Six  drams  and 
X  trumpets  waited  in  the  court,  and  sounded  at  her  a^^roach  and 
rparture.  My  wife  did  bear  herself  in  wondrous  good  liking,  and  was 
ttred  in  a  pur{^e  kyrtle  fringed  with  gM,  and  myself  in  a  rich  band 
id  eoUar  of  needle-work,  and  did  wear  a  goodly  stuff  of  the  bravest 
■I  and  fashion,  with  an  under-body  of  silver  and  loops.  The  queen 
«■  much  in  commendation  of  our  appearances,  and  smiled  at  the  ladies, 
'ho,  in  their  dances,  often  came  up  to  the  step,  on  which  the  seat  was 
led,  to  make  their  obeisance,  and  so  fell  back  into  their  order  again. 

*^  The  younger  Markham  did  several  gallant  feats  on  a  horse  before 
M)  gate,  leaping  down  and  kissing  his  sword,  and  then  mounting  swiftly 
B  ihe  saddle,  and  passed  a  lance  with  much  skill.  The  day  well  nigh 
pent,  the  queen  went  and  tasted  a  small  beverage,  that  was  set  out  in 
ifers  rooms  where  she  might  pass,  and  then,  in  much  order,  was 
Headed  to  her  palace,  the  comets  and  trampets  sounding  through  the 
treets.  One  knight,  I  dare  not  name,  did  say  ^  the  queen  hath  done  me 
Kwe  honour  than  some  that  had  served  her  better ;'  but  envious  tongues 
acre  venomed  shafts,  and  so  I  rest  in  peace  with  what  hath  happened, 
ad  God  speed  us  all,  my  worthy  knight" 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter,  Sidney  tells  Harrington,  ^  that  he 
ad  presented  his  gift  to  the  queen,  by  whom  it  was  well  received,  and 
Mt  her  majesty  haid  commended  his  verses. 

^  The  queen,"  says  he,  ^  hath  tasted  your  dainties,  and  saith,  ^  yon 
aeve  marvellous  skill  in  cooking  of  good  fraits.' "  In  allusion  to  a 
iw-euit,  touching  Harrington's  title  to  the  disputed  manor  of  Harrington 
^ark,  he  continues,  ^  Visit  your  friends  often,  and  please  the  queen  all 
on  can,  for  all  the  great  lawyen  do  fear  her  displeasure.  *  *  *  I  know 
ol  how  matten  may  prosper  with  your  noble  commander,  the  lord 
laeex,"  pursues  the  cautious  statesman,  ^but  must  say  no  more  in 
niting.'' 

One  day  Eliabeth  informed  Bacon,  ^  that  Essex  had  written  to  her 

*  Meaoing,  a  traiiL 
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iome  JuiiTuI  letiersi  which  had  moved  her;  but  aRer  taking  ihtm  to 
flow  from  the  abundance  of  his  hearL,  she  found  ihem  but  a  prepsn^ 
lo  H  suit  for  renewing  his  brm  of  sweet  wines,"  of  which  sbc  had 
grained  him  the  monopoly  in  the  sunshine  of  her  former  fevoar.' 

To  tliis  petition  she  had  replied, "  liiai  she  would  inquire  into  iu 
annual  value,"  which  is  eaid  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
50.OO1I/.  per  annum.  She  added  a  taunt,  which  it  waa  scATCelj  in  A* 
nature  of  a  brave  man  and  a  genilemBn  to  brook, "  that  when  horM 
became  unnianageable,  it  v"  »«"■— ™-  'o  tame  ihem  by  eiinting  Uxn 
in  the  quantity  of  their  f(  lex,  being  de^y  UTolred  B 

debt,  renewed  his  suii,  an''  iniempiuonsly.' 

Bacon  wasted  much  e  idcavouring  to  com '       *" 

beth  thai  a  prudential  ca  mnce  was  by  no  mt 

patible  with  the  sincerity  ■  to  his  sorereign,  1 

lence  for  his  past  faults ;  tbserving  that  the  queea  h 

to  look  coolly  on  him  wl  i  her  presence,  he  ivprM' 

to  her.  ■>  that  he  had,  in  ti.  lis  heart,  incurred  great 

for  jileadiug  the  cause  of  me  ean  [o  ner,  and  ihal  hi?  own  fall  «ii 
decreed;"  upon  which  the  queen,  perceifing  how  deeply  he  wa* 
wounded,  used  many  kind  and  soothing  expressions  lo  comfort  hini. 
bidding  him  rest  on  this,  ''gratia  mea  suJicW'' — "  my  grace  is  sufficieoi 
for  you" — but  she  said  not  a  word  of  Essex.  Bacon  look  ihe  him,  and 
made  no  further  efTorls  to  avert  the  fate  of  his  benefactor. 

Harrington,  who  had  ventured  lo  present  a  pelition  to  his  royal  god- 
mother from  the  earl,  remarks,  "  that  he  had  nearly  been  wrecked  on  the 
Es^ex  coast."  In  fact,  tlie  imprudence  of  Essex  rendered  it  verydaa^r- 
ous  for  any  one  lo  espouse  his  cause. 

'■  1  have  heard  much,"  says  Hanington,  "  on  both  hands,  but  wiser  he 
who  repeateih  nothing  thereof.  Did  either  know  what  I  know  eidjer 
have  said,  it  would  not  work  much  lo  conientmenl  or  good  liking,  km- 
biiion,  thwarted  in  iis  career,  doth  speedily  lead  on  lo  madness ;  herein 
I  am  strengthened  by  what  I  learn  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  who  sliifieth.  from 
sorrow  and  repentance  to  rage  and  rebellion,  so  suddenly  as  well  proveih 
him  devoid  of  good  reason  or  right  mind.  At  our  last  discourse  he  nl- 
lered  strange  words,  bordering  on  such  strange  designs,  ihai  made  me 
hasten  forth,  and  leave  his  presence.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  safe  at  homf. 
and  if  I  go  in  such  troubles  again,  I  deserve  the  gallows  for  a  meddline 
fool.  His  speeches  of  the  queen  becometh  no  man  who  halh  mens  smi 
in  corpora  sano.  lie  hath  ill-advisers,  and  much  evil  hath  spmng  froin 
this  source.  The  queen  well  knowelh  how  10  humble  the  haughiy 
spirit,  the  haughty  spirit  knowelh  noi  how  10  yield,  and  the  man's  soul 
Beemetli  tossed  lo  and  fro,  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea." 

Essex  had  taken  the  loss  of  his  monopolies  and  his  exile  frt>m  cooil 
ui  such  evd  part,  that  he  now  began  to  testify  his  reser.tment,  ia  fsen 
possible  way.  "  The  queen,"  said  he,  "  has  pushed  me  down  into  pri- 
vate life.  I  wdl  not  be  a  vile,  obsequious  slave.  The  dasger  tf  my 
enemies  has  struck  me  to  the  hilt.     1  will  not  be  hound  to  their  cjr  of 

'  Bacon's  Lelteis.  ■  Linguil- 
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triuiDph.''  The  coiincils  of  his  secretaiy,  Cuflfe,  and  other  violent  or 
treftcheroue  adriaers,  induced  him  to  assume  the  character  of  a  dema- 
gogue, that  he  might  he  carried  into  office,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  spite  of  the  court  party. 

His  bouse  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  disaflected  and  desperate. 
He  coarted  the  puritans,  and  encouraged  them  to  hold  conventicles,  and 
preach  seditious  sermons,  to  political  congregations,  under  the  shadow 
of  his  roof.  He  publicly  discussed  his  injuries,  and  was,  at  last,  guilty 
of  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  speaking  of  the  queen,  as  an  ^  old  woman, 
crooked  both  in  body  and  mind'' ' — a  taunt  which  it  was  not  in  Eliza- 
beth's nature  to  forgive.  The  dearer  Essex  had  been  to  her  heart,  the 
more  keenly  did  the  shaA  pierce.  His  death  was  decreed  in  the  self- 
same boor  when  this  remark  reached  her  ear.  His  secret  league  with 
the  king  of  Scots,  to  incite  that  monarch  to  insist  on  being  recognised 
ss  the  snceessor  to  the  crown — his  rash  meetings  with  malcontents  and 
despenuloes,  at  Drury  house,  plotting  the  seizure  of  the  palace  and  the 
Tower — his  final  act  of  reckless  rebellion,  might  have  been  forgiven ; 
but  this  was  the  spark  which  kindled  a  flame  of  vindictive  anger  in  the 
heart  of  the  queen,  which  nothing  but  his  blood  could  quench. 

The  daughter  of  Henry  VHl.  was  not  likely  to  endure  such  treatment 
from  the  ungrateful  object  of  her  fierce  and  jealous  fondness.  She  de- 
layed her  vengeance,  but  it  was  with  the  feline  malice  of  tantalizing  her 
victim  with  visions  of  life  and  liberty.  She  knew  that  the  mouse  was 
within  the  reach  of  her  talons,  and  that  with  one  blow  it  was  in  her 
power  to  crush  him. 

His  absurd  plan  was,  for  his  step-father,  sir  Christopher  Blount,  with 
a  chosen  party,  to  seize  the  palace-gate,  Davis  the  hall,  and  Danvers  the 
gnani-chamber,  and  then  himself  to  rush  in  from  the  mews,  with  a  fur^ 
ther  detachment  of  his  desperate  followers,  and  to  enter  the  queen's  pre- 
sence, wherever  she  might  be,  and,  on  his  knees,  to  beg  her  to  remove 
his  adversaries  from  her  council.'  If  this  were  resisted,  he  intended  to 
make  a  forced  reform,  by  calling  a  parliament,  and  demanding  justice. 
It  had  been  daringly  advanced  as  a  principle,  by  the  political  agitators, 
who  congregated  at  his  house,  that  monarchs  themselves  were  account- 
able to  the  superior  legislators  of  the  realm :  and  the  queen  thought  it 
was  time  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  On  the  7th  of  February,  Essex 
received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  privy-council,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  note  was  put  into  his  hand,  warning  him  to  take  care  of  himself. 
He  was  advised,  by  prudent  friends,  to  make  his  escape,  but  he  vowed 
that  he  never  would  submit  to  live  in  exile,  and  rashly  resolved  to  set 
everything  on  one  last  desperate  die — an  attempt  to  raise  the  citizens  of 
London  against  the  court.  He  had  an  idea  that  sir  Thomas  Smith,  the 
sherifi!^  would  aid  him  with  a  thousand  of  the  trained  bands,  and  he 
fommoned  all  his  friends  to  rally  to  his  assistance,  at  Essex  House. 
How  the  council  allowed  him  to  remain  at  large  is  matter  of  wonder* 
bnl,  snch  was  his  popularity,  that  it  was  doubted  whether  his  arrest 
Would  be  eflected  without  causing  great  tumults  among  the  populace. 

>Cunden.  ^WxA 
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Haninpon  draws  a  Tivid  picture  of  ilie  alarm  anil  e 
pervaded  ihe  court,  during  ihe  feaiful  pause  thai  intervened  I 
blow  was  itnickr — "The  mado^JB,"  sayi  he,  "are  all  Ln  riol,M 
eril  threatened.  In  good  sooth,  1  fear  her  majesiy  more  thui  I 
TvTone,  and  wished  I  had  never  received  lay  lord  of  Essex^a  bt 
knighthood.  She  is  quite  disfavoured  and  unaitired,  and  tbew 
waste  her  much.  She  disre^anieth  every  costly  cover  that  go 
Ihe  table,  and  takelh  little  but  manchei  and  Euccory  pottle 
new  meesage  fro       '  "       ha  her,  and  ehe  frown*  on 

ladies.     I  had  a  s  t  her  brought  by  my  lord  Bo 

namely  thus, — '  (  fellow,  my  godson,  to  get  h 

K  no  season  lo  liked  iliia  as  little  as  she  i 

knighthood,  so  1-  and  relumed  to  my  plou^ 

weather.     I  mu;  m  by  this  trusty  and  sure  nu 

bill  the  oiany  e*  s  have  overcome  all  bar  hi| 

tweet  temper.*' 

The  strong  niina  c  ._,iii  ^as  evidently  shaken,  by  the 

ing  passions  that  assaileu  ner,  nl  this  agitating  period,  and  rea 
lered.  Who  would  say  that  the  deportment,  which  her  gods 
describes,  was  that  of  a  sane  person  r — ■•  Slie  walks  much,"  pur 
■'  in  her  privy-cli amber,  and  stamps  with  her  foot  at  ill  news,  an( 
her  rusty  sword,  at  times,  into  ilie  arras,  in  great  rage.  My  lor 
hurst  is  much  with  her,  and  few  else,  since  the  city  business, 
dangers  are  over,  and  yel  she  always  keeps  a  sword  by  her  I 
obtained  a  short  audience,  at  my  first  coming  to  court,  when  h 
ness  told  me,  ^  If  ill  counsel  liad  brought  me  so  far,  she  wished 
might  mar  the  fortune  which  she  had  mended.'  1  made  my  p 
this  point,  and  will  not  leave  my  poor  casile  of  Kelsione,  fof 
finding  a  worse  elsewhere,  as  oihere  have  done.  So  disordere 
order,  that  her  highness  hath  worn  but  one  change  of  raiment  ft 
days,  and  swears  much  at  those  thai  cause  her  griefs  in  such 
the  no  small  discomliture  of  all  about  her,  more  especially  ou 
lady  Arundel,  thai  Vcmis  pus  quam  venusla."  ' 

On  Sunday  morning,  Februarj-  8th,  Essex  had  coUecled  three 
of  his  deluded  partisans  at  his  house,  and  had  formed  the  plan 
ceeding  lo  Paul's  Cross,  in  Cheapside,  thinking  lo  induce  the  lord 
aheriffa,  and,  in  fact,  the  crowds  of  ciliiens  and  'prentices  whi 
aiiend  the  preaching  there,  lo  join  his  muster,  and  assist  him  in 
Ins  way  lo  ihe  presence  of  the  queen.  Tlicre  was  a  traitor  an 
confidants — sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  betrayed  all  his  pro 
Cecil.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  brethren  received  orders  lo  i 
'>'ii|^  Antique',  vol.  i.,  p.  317.  TLis  letter,  iliuuijh  cliu$eil  by  tlie 
^'liior  uf  Harrintiton,  toi  Uctober,  1601,  certBiiity  can  hIIikIc  Io  do  OtLi 
llian  Ibai  of  the  Eeiex  insurrection,  nncl  uoi,  a^  supposixl.  to  thi;  stale  of 
Harrin(;ion'9  allu!i<>ns  to  his  unlucky  knigliiliood, nnd  tayiug  "be  would  i 
liif  |B>.r  onstlo  of  Kelsione,  for  fear  of  liiiJiiif  n  worse  elsewhere,  a*  ot 
Joiio,"  liears  refeteuce  lo  die  imprisonment  of  Esseis  pariifans.  Tb« 
angry  iiiciiiualion,  iliai  ill  counsel  liad  brouglit  him  up  lo  court,  all  poio 
frieiidabip  with  Essex,  ani  picket  \V\e  better  could  bave  been  wrillen  u 
period. 
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people  within  their  own  dwellings,  and  not  to  attend  the  preaching. 
The  palace  was  fortified  and  doubly  guarded,  and  every  prudential  mea- 
•nre  taken  to  preseire  the  peace.*     About  ten  in  the  morning,  the  lord- 
chancellor  Egerton,  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  some  other  officers  of  the 
crown,  s|>plied  for  admittance  at  Elssez  House.    After  a  long  pariey  they 
were  admitted  through  a  wicket.    They  demanded  of  ^sez,  in  the 
name  of  the  queen,  the  meaning  of  the  tumultuous  gathering  of  persons 
who  were  around  him  in  the  court,  and  commanded  his  followers  to  lay 
down  their  arms.    Essex  began  to  complain  of  his  wrongs ;  and  South- 
ampton said  ^  that  his  life  had  been  attempted  in  the  Strand  by  lord 
Grey,  of  Wilton,  who  had  cut  off  his  pagers  hand.^  *    The  lords  replied, 
^  that  Grey  had  been  imprisoned ;  and  if  Essex  had  had  wrong,  the 
queen  would  redress  his  injuries."    ^  Tou  lose  time,''  shouted  the  mob 
to  Essex.    ^  Away  with  them !    They  betray  you.    Rill  them !    Keep 
them  in  custody.    Throw  tlie  great  seal  out  of  window.^    Essex  ac- 
tually impounded  the  chancellor  and  his  company  in  his  house,  while 
he  sallieo  forth  into  the  streets  like  a  madman,  as  he  was,  at  the  head 
of  his  equally  frantic  party,  armed  only  with  rapiers,  and  some  few  with 
pistols,  and,  dashing  down  Fleet  Street,  raised  the  cry,  ^  England  is  sold 
to  Spain  by  Cecil  and  Raleigh !    They  will  give  the  crown  to  the  In- 
fimta.     Citizens  of  London,  arm  for  England  and  the  queen."'* 

All,  however,  was  quiet ;  the  streets  were  deserted,  and  he  vainly 
waved  his  sword  and  continued  to  cry,  ^  For  the  queen !  for  the  queen !" 
He  endeavoured  to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition  at  the  shop  of  an  ar- 
morer, but  was  denied.  The  streets  were  barricadoed  with  chains  and 
carts ;  but,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  a  charge, 
which  his  stepfather  Blount  executed,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  slew  a 
man  who  had  been  formerly  suborned  by  Leicester  to  assassinate  him 
Essex  was  shot  through  the  hat :  his  foUowera  began  to  desert  He  had 
been  proclaimed  a  traitor,  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  by  Garter  King  at 
Arms  and  Thomas  Lord  Burleigh ;  in  another,  by  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land. Desperate,  but  unsubdued,  he  forced  his  way  across  St  Paul's  to 
Queenhithe,  where  he  took  boat,  and,  strange  to  say,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting back  to  Essex  House.  The  queen  was  at  dinner  when  the  noise 
of  the  tumult  brought  the  news,  that  Essex  was  endeavouring  to  raise 
the  city ;  nay,  that  he  had  succeeded ;  but  she  was  no  more  disturbed 
than  if  she  had  been  told  there  was  a  fny  in  Fleet  Street  Her  attend- 
ants were  struck  with  consternation,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust ;  and 
Elizabeth  alone  had  the  courage  to  propose  going  to  oppose  the  insur- 
gents, saying,  ^  that  not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  meet  a  single  glance 
of  her  eye.  They  would  flee  at  the  very  notice  of  her  approach."^ 
This  was  more  consistent  with  the  energy  of  her  temper,  than  the  tale, 
that  she  finished  her  dinner  as  calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  Essex  returned  to  his  house,  he  found  his  prisonera,  whom  he 
thought,  at  the  wont,  to  keep  as  hostages  for  his  own  life,  had  all  been 
liberated  by  the  perfidious  Gorges,  who  had  taken  them  by  water  to  the 
palace ;  and  now  all  that  remained  to  him  was  to  defend  his  house, 

>  Gsmden.  *  Lingard'i  note ;  Winwood.  *  Camden.  *  Lingard. 
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which  was  invested  on  every  side.  Bui  when  he  beheld  Oie  great  inS- 
lery  and  the  queen^s  forcea  round  aboul  his  house,  being  sore  rati 
with  (lie  tears  and  incessant  shrieks  of  ilie  ladies,  he.  a^er  eeveml  {nv- 
leys,  from  the  leads  of  his  mansion,  with  the  Bssailing  force  below,  •u^ 
rendered  hia  awoid  to  the  tord-admiral  about  ten  o'clock  at  uigbt,  oe 
promise  of  civil  irealiDeni  for  himself  and  his  friends.'  The  other  lordi 
and  gentlemen  who  had  adhered  to  his  evil  fortunes  followed  liti  eniD* 
pie.  That  night  they  were  lodged  in  Lambeth  Palace ;  for  the  ni^ 
was  dark,  and  there  was  ■"■■  -"«'^"«  -"aier  to  shoot  Londoa  Bhd^ 
The  nest  day  they  were  I  i>  the  Tower. 

On  the  12lh,  a  soldiei  ed  Thomas  Lee,  was  repented 

to  liave  said,  "  that  if  thi  x  meant  to  preserve  his  life^ 

they  should  enter  the  ou^  a  body,  and  petition  for  hil 

pardon,  and  refuse  lo  [ranted."     The  same  evemB); 

Lee  was  discovered,  b  i  the  crowd  at  the  door  irfih* 

presenceHzhatnber,  during  per,  and  waa  arrested.     Id  lh( 

morning  he  was  indicted  nteoding  to  murder  the  qaeen. 

and  was  condemned,  and  sunereu  me  ucnih  of  a  iniitor.' 

Esses  and  Southampton  were  arraigned,  on  the  li)th,  before  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  their  trial.  Even  if  the  majoritv  of  the  com- 
missioners  had  not  been  the  sworn  foes  of  Essex,  he  must  have  been 
found  guilty  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  he  had  committed  overt  acts 
of  treason,  which  nothing  but  madness  could  excuse.  The  crown  law- 
yers who  pleaded  against  hiin  were,  Telvertoii,  who  compared  him  lo 
Catiline  and  a  crocodile,  and  Coke,  who  added  to  the  calalc^ie  of  l)ii 
crimes  the  incompatible  charges  of  atheism  and  popery,  although  E^i 
was  a  declared  puritan,  and  told  him  "  that  he  who  aspired  to  the  king- 
dom of  Robert  the  First  should,  of  his  earldom,  be  Robert  the  last;" 
and  when  Essex  asked  him,  '•  if  he  really  believed  any  violence  wss 
intended  lo  the  queen  ?"  artfully  replied,  "  You  would  have  treated  li« 
as  Henry  of  Lancaster  did  Richard  II. — gone  to  her  as  suppliants,  and 
then  robbed  her  of  her  crown  and  life."  This  was  a  base  appeal  lo 
Elizabeth's  absurd  weakness  touching  Hayward's  history  of  Henry  IV. 
The  worst  pang  for  Essen  was  to  see  his  former  friend,  Bacon,  rise  lo 
refute  his  defence,  and  to  extol  the  characters  of  Cecil,  Kaleigh.  and 
Cobham.  Essex  bade  him  remember  "  that  it  was  himself  who  had 
composed  the  eloquent  letters  which  he  had  been  advised  to  write  le 
her  majesty  exposing  their  faults."  Tiie  details  of  this  interesting  trial 
are,  however,  too  dilfuse  for  the  limits  of  this  work.  Essex  was,  of 
course,  condemned  to  death ;  and  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
he  said,  "  I  am  not  a  whit  dismayed  to  receive  this  doom.  Death  is 
welcome  lo  me  as  life.  Let  my  poor  quarlers,  which  have  done  her 
majesty  true  service  in  divers  parts  of  ihe  world,  he  sacrificed  and  dis- 
posed of  at  her  pleasure." ' 

This  arraignment  began  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued till  six  at  night.    "  There  «as  a  world  of  people  wailing  lo  ser 
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erent  The  news  was  suddenly  diynl^  in  London;  whereat, 
y  forsook  their  suppers,  and  ran  hastily  into  the  street  to  see  the 
of  Essex,  as  he  returned  to  the  Tower,  with  the  edge  of  the  axe 
led  towaitis  him.  He  went  a  swift  pace,  bending  his  face  towards 
earth,  and  would  not  look  upon  any  of  them,  though  some  spake 
etly  to  him.^  *  His  execution  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
I,  Ash-Wednesday.    Elizabeth  signed  the  warrant ;  and  it  has  been 

thai  the  tremor  of  her  hand,  from  agitation,  is  discernible  in  that 
[  aatogra]^ ;  but  the  &o-simile  of  the  signature  contradicts  the  fond 
ilioD ;  for  it  is  firmly  written,  and  as  elaborately  flourished,  as  if  she 
igfat  more  of  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship,  than  of  the  awful  act  of 
Dg  eflbct  to  the  sentence  that  doomed  the  mangling  axe  of  the  exe- 
ooer  to  lay  the  severed  head  of  her  familiar  friend  and  kinsman  in 
dost' 

lie  romantic  story  of  the  ring,  which,  it  is  said,  the  queen  had  girea 
Sasex,  in  a  moment  of  fondness,  as  a  pledge  of  her  aflection,  with  an 
nation,  ^  that  if  ever  he  forfeited  her  fitvour,  if  he  sent  it  back  to  her| 
eight  of  it  would  ensure  her  forgiveness,"  must  not  be  lightly  re-> 
led.  It  is  not  only  related  by  Ghsbome,  who  is  considers  a  fair 
lority  for  other  things,  and  quoted  by  historians  of  all  parties,  bnt  it 

frmily  tradition  of  the  Careys,  who  were  the  persons  most  likely  to 
in  the  secret,  as  they  were  the  relations  and  friends  of  all  the  parties 
cemed,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  fol- 
'ing  is  the  version  given  by  lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  a  descendant  of 
t  house,  to  the  editor  of  her  great-uncle  Robert  Carey's  memoirs : — 
*  When  Essex  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he  determined  to  try  the 
He  of  the  ring,  by  sending  it  to  the  queen,  and  claiming  the  benefit 
her  promise ;  but  knowing  he  was  surrounded  by  the  creatures  of 
•e  who  were  bent  on  taking  his  life,  he  was  fearful  of  trusting  it  to 
'  oi  his  attendants.  At  length,  looking  out  of  his  window,  he  saw, 
ly  one  morning,  a  boy  whose  countenance  pleased  him,  and  him  he 
uced  by  a  bribe  to  carry  the  ring,  which  he  threw  down  to  him  from 
vve,  to  the  lady  Scroope,  his  cousin,  who  had  taken  so  friendly  inte- 
t  in  his  fate.  The  boy,  by  mistake,  carried  it  to  the  countess  of  Not- 
(ham,  the  cruel  sister  of  the  fair  and  gentle  Scroope ;  and  as  both  of 
se  ladies  were  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  the  mistake  might  easily 
nr.    The  countess  carried  the  ring  to  her  husband,  the  lora-admiial, 

0  was  the  deadly  foe  of  Essex,  and  told  him  the  message,  but  he 
le  her  suppress  both.  The  queen,  unconscious  of  the  accident,  waited 
the  painful  suspense  of  an  angry  lover  for  the  expected  token  to  ar- 
9 ;  but  not  receiving  it,  she  concluded,  that  he  was  too  proud  to  make 

1  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  after  having  once  revoked  the  war- 
t,  she  ordered  the  execution  to  proceed.  It  was  not  till  the  axe  had 
olutely  fallen,  that  the  world  could  believe  that  Elizabeth  would  take 

life  of  Essex.    Raleigh  incurred  the  deepest  odium  for  his  share  in 

[kMitempomry  tract  in  Nichols. 

rbe  ftu;-siinile  of  thii  signature  is  engraTed  in  Park's  edition  of  Horace  Wat* 

»'s  Catalogue  of  Noble  and  Rojml  Authors,  firom  the  original  in  the  Staflord 
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bringing  his  noble  nval  to  the  block.  He  had  witDrased  bi* 
from  ihc  armory  in  the  Tower,  and  soon  after  was  foond  in  ihe  prcwnct 
of  the  queen,  who,  as  if  nothing  of  painful  import  had  incurred,  vm  thai 
nioriiiiifj  antusine  herself  with  playing  on  the  virginals. 

When  thp  B  was  officially  announced  that  the  tragedy  was  enr, 
silence  in  the  priTy-chamber,  but  ihe  queen  couiuiBl 
Arl  of  Oxforil,  casting  a  signilicani  glance  at  Rsliigh, 
reference  to  the  efltcl  of  her  niajeaty's  finger*  <m  iki 
li  was  a  sort  of  open  spinnet,  '*  \TheQ  Jackj  itari  Wf, 
■stood  the  bitter  pun 


there  was 
to  play,  B 


inslniment 
then  headi 
in  lliis 


who  „ 


Baleiit.. 


lums  from  some  of  the  Bcnile 
irreciion,  ss  the  price  a  Mf» 


lialing  their  pi 
Blount  and  sii 
was  the  ll  I 

Leicealer.    _  u 

aa  generally  <_^^.u~_,  -] 
be  arknowledged  that  El. 
with  dreadful  intcre-l,  «  I 
within  one  little  month.' 

Sleiriok  and  Cuffe  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  qtiartered  ;  bnt  the  (|U«ii 
graciously  extended  her  mercy  to  the  earl  of  Southampton,  by  comtnD- 
ting  his  death  into  an  imprisonment,  which  lasted  during  the  rest  of  her 


icaObId  when  sir  ChrirtophB 
^headed,  March  17th.  Bloau 
I's  couiin,  Letdce,  eoamumii 
1-will  of  her  royal  Unawooi^ 
the  regard  of  Lncestcr,  il  DM 
_  Jong-delaved  dpbt  of  TeneranM 
)lhsuilaiij'liii-ba.ui  la  lhe"b:.xk 


life. 


zabeih  ci 


f  the  treasons  of  E^ses  to  be  publishei 
memory  to  be  preached  a  "    " 


lused  a  declaralioi 
very  defjmaiory 
Cross,  by  Dr.  Barlowe ;  but  the  people  took  both  in  evil  part,  li  wis 
observed  withal,  that  her  appearance  in  public  was  no  lonirer  eretvi 
with  tokens  of  popular  applause.  Iler  subjects  could  not  forgive  hertbt 
death  of  their  idol.  Fickle  as  the  populace  have  proverbially  been  con- 
sidered, their  afleciion  for  the  favourite  had  been  of  a  more  endorin^ 
nature  than  that  of  the  sovereign. 

The  death  of  Ejisejt  left  sir  Robert  Cecil  without  a  rival  in  the  coon 
or  cabinet,  and  he  soon  established  himself  as  the  all-powerful  ruler  of 
the  realm.  Essex  had  made  full  confession  of  his  secret  correspondeDf* 


'  Fragmenla  ReE»Ua,  by  Sir  RoIiiti  Na 

nton                                               >  B  rch 

'The  unronunaiecoiimcss  survived  tliis  Iwofotd  Iragsdy  (brep-aod-ihinr  i«r!- 

Her  beauty.  anJ  conneciion  with  ilie  two 

great  ravouiiles  of  Elizabeih.  Ler«H 

and  Esiex,  it  thus  noiiced  in  ihe  follou' 

ng  lines  of  bei  epitaph,  by  bir  Genu 

Clifion :— 

■  Theie  you  may  see  ibal  face,  ibat  hand, 

Whose  gold  thread,  when  sbesaw-po. 

Whieli  once  was  raircsl  ia  ibe  land  ; 

And  Ihe  death  of  her  brave  sou. 

Si*  that,  in  her  younger  years. 

Thought  it  sufest  to  retire 

Match  cf  with  two  great  English  peers; 

From  all  care  and  vain  desire 

She  that  did  supply  ±p.  wat! 

To  a  privale  country  cell, 

Wiih  llmndpr.  and  (be  court  with  stars; 

Where  she  spent  be.  dnvs  so  well, 

She  Ilial  in  her  youth  had  been 

That  to  her  tbe  better  for. 

DarNng  to  tlie  maiden  ijueen, 

Came,  as  lo  a  holy  court; 

TilJ  she  was  coniem  to  nuii 

And  tlie  poor  iliat  lived  near. 

Her  lavDui  for  hei  fiivounu:. 

\  ■Oos.riv  ■(««  feioioa  could  no!  fttt 
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idi  the  kinff  of  Scots,  and  also  of  the  agent  through  whom  it  was  oar- 
ad  on ;  and  Gedl  lost  no  time  in  foUowing  the  same  coarse,  and 
iiongh  the  same  channel.  As  lone  as  he  had  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
md  of  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  he  had  secretly  advanced  her  pretensioos 
I  die  sQOcesston ;  but  when  it  was  known  that  this  high4>om  young 
dy  had  bestowed  her  heart  on  lord  Beaachamp,  the  ofispring  of  the 
ilamitons  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  lady  Oatharine  Uiay,  the 
Dprineipled  statesman,  whose  politics  were  as  crooked  as  his  person, 
id  all  be  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  his  jealous  sorereign  against  the 
moeent  giil  In  one  of  the  private  letters,  in  his  correspondence  with 
unes,  the  malign  hunchback  speaks  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  des|Nsed 
lid  disappointed  man,  of  her  to  whose  hand  he,  the  grandson  of  a  tailor, 
ad  presumed  to  aspire,  as  ^  Shrewsbury's  idol,  who,"  continues  he,  ^  if 
be  Ibllow  some  men's  council,  will  be  made  higher  by  as  many  steps 
I  will  lead  her  to  die  scaffold." 

The  first  result  of  Cecil's  secret  understanding  with  the  king  of  Scots, 
«B  an  addition  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  anniuil  pension 
'hich  that  monarch  received  from  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  this  was  sorely 
[ainst  the  will  of  the  aged  sovereign,  who,  at  that  very  time,  had  been 
anpelled  by  the  destitute  state  of  her  exchequer,  to  borrow  money  on 
sr  jewels.  The  flattery  of  Cecil,  however,  and  the  reverential  deference 
ith  which  he  approached  her,  made  him  necessary  to  her  comfort,  now 
lat  she  was  in  the  sere  and  withered  leaf  of  life,  with  no  faithful  or 
sider  ties  of  love,  or  friendship,  to  cheer  and  support  her  in  her  lonely 
iBsage  to  the  tomb. 

Sr  William  Brown,  the  deputy-governor  of  Flushing,  who  came  over 
lis  summer  to  explain  the  state  of  af&irs  in  the  Low  Countries,  gives  a 
Bry  interesting  narrative  of  his  interview  with  her  majesty  in  the  month 
r  August,  1601.  On  Sunday  morning,  after  prayers,  he  was  introduced 
f  C^il  to  the  queen,  as  she  walked  in  the  gardens,  at  Mr.  William 
larke's.'  ^  1  had  no  sooner  kissed  her  sacred  hand,"  says  he,  ^  but 
le  presently  made  me  stand  up.  She  spoke  somewhat  loud,  saying, 
Dome  hither.  Brown,'  and  pronounced  that  she  held  me  for  an  old 
ithful  servant  of  hers,  and  said,  ^  1  must  give  content  to  Brown ;'  and 
len,  the  train  following  her,  she  said,  ^  Stand — stand  back !  Will  you 
oc  Jet  us  speak,  but  you  will  be  hearers  ?'  She  then  walked  a  turn  or 
ro,  protesting  her  gracious  opinion  of  myself;  ^  Before  God,  Brown,' 
lid  she,  ^  they  do  me  wrong,  that  will  make  so  honest  a  servant  jealous, 
«t  I  should  mistrust  him ;'  and  though  her  words  alone  had  been  more 
lan  sufficient  to  content  so  mean  a  servant  as  myself,  yet  it  pleased  her 
»  swear  unto  me,  that  she  had  as  good  affiance  in  my  lo3ralty  as  in  any 
lan's  that  served  her." 

Brown  notices  that  he  delivered  sir  Robert  Sidney's  letter,  kneeling, 
>  her  majesty,  on  his  firat  presentation,  but  that  she  did  not  read  it  till 
s  was  gone ;  and,  indeed,  appeared  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Having  walked  a  turn  or  two,"  says  he,  ^she  called  for  a  stool,  which 
"M  set  under  a  tree,  and  1  began  to  kneel,  but  she  would  not  snfler  me ; 

^  Sidney  Paperii  voL  iL 
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aii(],  after  two  or  three  denials,  when  I  made  lo  kneel,  she  was  pleued 
to  say, '  thai  she  would  not  speak  with  me.  unless  I  stood  up.'  Where- 
upon, I  siood  up,  and  after  having  repealed  her  gracious  opinion  of  me, 
she  dieeourted  of  many  things,  and  pariicutarly  of  the  distaste  she  lad 
of  ihc  States  army  returning.  It  seems  that  sir  Francis  Vere  hath  lain  iH  \ 
llie  fault  upon  count  Maurice.  1  said,  '  that  count  Maurice  did  prolM' 
thai  this  journey  was  never  of  hia  plotting.'  <■ 

'• '  Tush,  Brown !'  saiih  she, '  1  know  more  than  thou  dosL     Whet  t  J 
rd,'  continued  the  queen. '  that  thev  were  at  first  with  their  army,  ■ 


high  as  Nemighsm,  I  kn 

grave).  I  looked  that  th 
Flaiidere — thai  might  ha 
me,  or  elM  I  would  not : 
tenimeat  of  my  subjects 
bear  me,  they  would  no 
come  from  his  weapon  I 
Oirisiendoin."  ' 

Brown,  though  he  had  s 
of  policy  adopted  by  the 


Id  be  done ;  bal  Slautice  woolli 
md,  [uni  lo  the  Gtsve  (Land' 
ome  down  nrarer  to  Osiend  or 
nemy ;  and  that  they  prnmised 
ve  so  many  men,  to  the  discoD' 
which,  but  foe  the  love  tli^ 
end  now,  forsooth,  Maurice  it 
ai  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  in 


e  things  to  urge  i[ 


■xpianation  of  the  Ime 
a  too  prai;iised  a  courtier 
or,  after  this  burst  of  lion-like  disdain  at  what 
s  of  her  ally.  "  It  was  not  befitting  for  me  lo 
answer  anything  for  him,"  says  he,  "  when  I  saw  her  majesty  so  informed 
already.  The  truth  must  appear  to  her  in  time,  and  from  a  bcller  hand 
than  myself.  Then  she  complained  of  the  French  king  failing  in  hia 
promise  lo  support  the  enterprise  of  her  army."  Brown  told  her  ma- 
jesiy,  "  thai  it  was  considered  thai  the  French  king  rather  had  mari'elled 
at  their  boldness  in  going  so  far,  than  offered  any  hope  of  co-opcralmn 
with  ihem." 

"  Tush,  Brown  !''  interrupted  the  queen,  who  appeared  better  informed 
on  this  point  than  her  foreign  ministers  suspected, "  do  I  not  know  thai 
Buceval  was  written  lo,  again  and  again,  to  move  the  army  to  go  th»t 
way,  and  that  he  would  not  help  them  ;"  "  If  that  were  so,"  s»id 
Brown,  "your majesty  may  think  it  was  but  a  French  promise."  Then, 
after  discussing  various  subjects  with  the  queen,  he  mentioned  to  het 
that  the  Zealanders  put  their  sole  hope  in  her  majesty,  trusting  that  her 
powerful  influence  would  induce  the  States  General  to  render  them  the 
succour  they  required.  "Alas,  poor  Zealanders !"  exclaimed  F.lizabeth, 
"  I  know  thai  they  love  me  with  all  their  hearts."  Brown  told  her  ma- 
jesty, "  that  they  prayed  for  her."  Elizabeth  received  this  information 
wjtli  peculiar  unction,  and  delivered  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  which, 
of  course,  was  spokeii  that  it  might  be  duly  reported  to  those  pious 
Dutch  patriots,  to  provoke  them  to  further  manifestations  of  their  good- 
will. "  Yea,  Brown,"  said  she,  "  I  know  it  well  enough  ;  and  1  wdl  tell 
ihee  one  thing.  Failh,  here  is  a  church  of  that  connlrymen  in  London; 
I  protest,  next  after  ihe  Divine  Providence  that  governs  all  rav  aeli- 
doing,  I  attribute  much  of  ihe  happiness  that  befalls  me  to  be  given  of 
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by  those  men^s  effectual  and  zealous  prayers,  who,  I  know,  pny 
te  with  that  fervency,  as  none  of  my  servants  can  do  more." 
ler  a  long  talk,  Mr.  Secretary  (sir  Robert  Cecil)  came,  and  the  dis- 
«  turned  on  military  afiairs.  Cecil  paid  her  majesty  the  homage 
a  knee,  in  the  most  deferential  manner,  while  she  was  pleased  to 
erse  on  this  business;  and  she,  turning  to  Brown,  said  to  him, 
St  see  that  little  fellow  that  kneels  there  ?  It  hath  been  told  you 
tie  hath  been  an  enemy  to  soldiers.  On  my  faith,  Brown,  he  is  the 
Griend  the  soldiers  have."  Cecil  replied  with  his  usual  tact,  ^  that 
a  from  her  majesty  alone  all  the  soldiers'  good  flowed ;"  and  with 
ximpliment,  sir  William  Brown  closes  his  detail  of  this  characteria* 
me* 

le  same  month  qneen  Elizabeth,  understanding  that  Henry  IV.  of 
Be  was  at  Calais,  made  a  progress  to  Dover,  in  the  hope  of  tempt- 
im  to  cross  the  channel  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her  in  person, 
lad  previously  despatched  a  letter  to  him  by  lord  Edmonds,  full  of 
lly  expressions  and  ofiers  of  service ;  and  when  she  reached  Dover, 
ent  sir  Robert  Sidney  with  another,  intreating  the  king  to  allow  her 
itisfaction  of  a  personal  interview,  as  she  greatly  desired  to  see  him. 
wide  would  have  been  flattered  by  the  visit  of  a  king  of  France,  and 
a  king  as  the  hero  of  Navarre,  and  she  omitted  nothing  that  she 
ned  might  induce  him  to  come.  Henry  remembering,  perhaps,  that 
ueen  of  Sheba  came  to  Solomon,  not  Solomon  to  her,  forfeited  his 
ation  for  always  yielding  due  homage  to  the  ladies,  by  excusing 
sif,  under  the  unanswerable  plea  of  impossibility,  from  coming  to 
r,  and  courteously  invited  his  good  sister  to  visit  him  in  France, 
zabeth  had  been  nineteen  instead  of  sixty-nine,  he  would  probably 
acted  more  gallantly. 

zabeth,  in  reply,  wrote  a  very  courteous  letter,  explaining  the  ob- 
m  that  prevented  her  from  coming  to  France,  and  lamented  ^the 
ppiness  of  princes,  who  were  slaves  to  forms  and  fettered  by  cau- 
"  and  she  repeated,  ^  that  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to  see  hun 
to  much  the  greater,  as  she  had  something  of  the  last  importance  to 
dunicate  to  him,  which  she  neither  durst  commit  to  paper  nor  trust 
y  person  but  himself,  and  that  she  was  then  on  the  point  of  quitting 
(T  for  London."  Though  Henry  ought  to  have  had  a  pretty  accu- 
dea  of  Elizabeth's  habitual  diplomacy,  his  curiosity  was  so  greatly 
m1  by  these  mysterious  hints,  that  he  sent  for  his  fliithful  minister, 
y,'  and  said  to  him,  ^  I  have  just  now  received  letters  from  my 
sister  of  England,  whom  you  admire  so  greatly.  They  are  fuller 
rilities  than  ever.  See  if  you  will  have  more  success  than  I  have 
n  discovering  her  meaning."  The  sage  premier  of  France  confessed 
le  was  not  less  puzzled  than  his  sovereign,  by  the  mysterious  lan- 
*  of  the  female  majesty  of  England,  and  both  agreed,  that  it  must  be 
thing  of  very  great  consequence,  which  prompted  such  a  commu- 
ion ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Rosny  should  embark  the  following 
ing  for  Dover,  and  make  an  incognito  trip  to  London,  for  the  poi^ 

*  AAerwardt  the  celebrated  Poo  dm  Sully. 
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posR  of  penelraling  lliis  iraportant  state  Becret.  The  moment  lie  iModti 
at  Dover,  he  was  met  anil  recognised  by  a  whole  bevy  of  the  xiBie  offi- 
cers and  members  of  queen  Elizabeth's  cabinet,  who  were  evitlrDtly  no 
the  look-ont  for  his  master.  Sidney,  who  had  seen  him  at  Calais  aolr 
a  few  days  before,  welcomed  him  with  an  embrace,  and  naked  bim^B 
he  were  not  coim  to  see  the  queen  ?" 

The  artfiil  diplomatisi  told  him  "  he  was  not,  and  begged  him  not  to 
mention  his  arrival  to  her  m&jeaiy,  as  he  had  brought  no  credentalii 
having  merely  come  orer  to  make  a  nriiate  visit  to  London,  wiihoot  mf 
idea  of  freeing  her."    The  len  smiled,  and  lold  him  **  ihn 

he  would  not  be  snfiered  the  gnard-ahip  had  doobilca 

given  a  -signal  of  his  arrivi  .  shortly  eipect  to  see  ■  iBe»- 

Bei)g>?r  from  the  qneen,  wh  ee  day*  ago,  spoken  pnUicly 

of  him  in  very  obliging  i  ,  though  nothing  wu  fiinhct 

from  his  meanbg,  begged  lie  secret,  prsleadtDg  *  thai  hi 

was  only  going  to  ake  a  lent,  and  then  proceed  oo  hk 

journey  f  and,  saying  th:  raptlj.     "  Aiter  ihis  fine  pieee 

of  iirliiie,"  he  says,  '■  I  hao  mii  jusi  emered  mv  apartment,  and  spoken 
■  few  words  to  my  people,  when  I  felt  somebody  embrace  me  from  be- 
hind, who  told  me  '  that  he  arrested  me  as  a  prisoner  to  the  queea.' 
This  was  the  captain  of  her  guards,  whose  embrace  I  returned,  and  re- 
plied, smiling,  thai  'I  should  esteem  such  imprisonment  an  honour.' 
His  orders  were  to  conduct  me  directly  to  the  queen.  I  therefore  fol- 
lowed him." 

'•  ■  It  is  well,  monsieur  de  Rosny,'  said  this  princess  to  me,  as  soon  m 
I  appeared',  'and  do  you  break  my  fences  thus,  and  pass  on,  wilhoui 
coming  to  see  me>  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  it,  for  I  thought  vou  bore 
me  more  affection  than  any  of  my  servants,  and  I  am  persuaded  thai  I 
have  given  you  no  cause  to  change  these  seniimenis.'  "  After  this  aeiK- 
able  beginning,  she  entered  into  a  long,  political  conversation,  drawing 
him  on  one  side,  that  she  might  speak  with  the  greater  freedom,  but  in- 
stead of  having  anything  to  tell,  she  made  it  her  business  to  endeavour 
to  draw  from  the  French  minister  all  she  could  of  his  sovereign's  plans, 
with  regard  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Ireland  ii'as  then  threatened  with 
an  invasion  from  Spain,  which  rendered  her  desirous  of  causing  a  diver- 
sion, by  attacking  that  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Philip  III.,  that  nas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archduke,  Rosny  explained  to  her.  ihai 
the  iinances  of  Henry  would  not  allow  him  to  launch  into  aggres5iv( 
warfare.  She  rejoined,  "  that  there  was  a  vital  necessity  for  keeping  ilie 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria  within  due  bounds,  in  which  they  oughi 
both  to  unite,  but  that  the  Low  Countries  ought  to  form  an  independeni 

"  Neither  the  whole,  nor  any  part  of  those  states,  need  be  coveted,"' 
she  said,  "  by  either  herself,  the  king  of  France,  or  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  would,"  she  added,  "  become,  one  day,  king  of  Great  Britain.''' 
This  speech  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  contains,  not  onlv  very  souml 
(tense,  hut  a  quiet,  dignilied,  and  positive  recognition  of  James  VI.  of 
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leodand  hy  Eliabeth,  as  her  rightfal  saccessor,  and  it  is  strange  tliat 
tfak  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  all  our  historians ;  Sally  him- 
sslf  records  it  without  comment.  Her  allusion  to  the  increased  import- 
apce  of  her  reaim,  when  blended  with  the  sifter  country,  is  worthy  of  a 
patriotic  sorereign.  Elizabeth,  at  that  moment,  rose  superior  to  all 
paltry  jealousies,  for  she  proudly  felt  the  lasting  benefit  which  her  celi- 
bacy had  conferred  on  her  subjects,  in  making  Uie  king  of  Scotland  her 
heir.  The  &ct  is  deeply  interesting,  that  it  was  from  the  lips  of  this  last 
and  mightiest  of  England's  monarchs,  that  the  style  and  title  by  which 
her  royal  kinsman  and  his  descendants  shonld  reign  over  the  united 
kingdoms  of  the  Britannic  empire,  was  first  pronounced.  It  sorely  ought 
not  to  have  been  forgotten  that  it  was  queen  Elizabeth,  herself,  who  gave 
to  that  prospectire  empire  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

The  importance  which  Elizabeth  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  oi  power  in  Europe,  and  the  clear  and  comprehensive  view  she 
took  of  almost  evoy  point  of  continental  politics,  astonished  Rosny. 
The  mifhty  projects  she  expressed  her  wish  of  assisting  to  realize,  filled 
him  with  wonder.  She  desired  to  see  Germany  restored  to  its  ancient 
liberty  in  respect  to  the  election  of  its  emperors,  and  the  nomination  of 
a  kinff  of  the  Romans ;  to  render  the  united  provinces  an  independent 
republic,  and  annexing  to  them  some  of  the  Germanic  states ;  to  do  the 
same  by  Switzerland.  To  divide  all  Christendom  into  a  certain  number 
of  powers,  as  equal  as  might  be ;  and,  last,  to  reduce  all  the  various  re- 
ligions therein  into  three,  which  should  appear  the  most  numerous  and 
considerable.^ 

This  great  and  good  statesman-historian  bestows  the  most  unqualified 
eonunendations  on  Elizabeth :  ^^  I  cannot,'^  says  he,  ^  bestow  praises 
upon  the  queen  of  England  equal  to  the  merit  which  I  discovered  in 
her  in  this  short  time,  both  as  to  the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  her  un- 
derstanding.'' 

Many  courteous  messages  and  letters  passed  between  Henry  and  Eli- 
abeth,  while  he  remained  at  Calais  and  she  at  Dover.  In  the  beginning 
of  September,  Henry  sent  a  grand  state  embassy  to  his  good  sister  of 
England,  headed  by  his  troublesome  subject,  the  due  de  Biron,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  count  d'Auvergne,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  IX. 
of  France,  and  nearly  four  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality. 
Biron  and  his  immediate  suite  were  lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Ri- 
chard III.,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  (Crosby  Hall,)  while  in  London ;  but, 
as  Elizabeth  had  commenced  her  progress  into  Hampshire  on  the  5th 
of  September,  which  was  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  was  soon  after  invited 
to  join  her  there,  that  he  might  partake  of  the  sylvan  sports  in  which 
oar  royal  Dian  still  indulged. 

Elizabeth  was,  at  that  time,  the  guest  of  the  marquis  and  marchioness 
of  Winchester,  at  Basing;  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  her  entertain- 
Bient,  that  she  tarried  there  thirteen  days,  to  the  great  cost  of 'the  hos- 
pitable marquis.'  At  Basing,  she  was  joined  by  the  due  de  Biron,  who 
was  conducted  in^o  her  presence,  with  grea^  solemnity,  by  the  sheriA 

'  Sally's  Memoirs  *  Nichols. 
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-,  nlinm  (lie  had  f«nl  in  mHt  snd  welcome  the  duiio- 
t>Lii-lii~il  sii.'iii^'ir.  ^he  liemeir  came  funh.  rnyally  mounted  and  ucom- 
{Kuiii'cL  ui  ilir  jjuiTvii-tr,  and  when  i\ie  approached  the  apot  when  the 
iliikr  .111:1  liix  iniin  waited  to  receive  her  greeting,  ihe  high-aherifi|  who 
rtMlc  liiirf-hcadi'il  hi'fure  her  majesty.  Iiting  unacquainted  with  the  atatelj 
tt-inpcr  (>r  hiN  liOL'f  lady,  checknt  tiii  hurac  and  broaght  the  caTalEade 
tn  a  fianil,  iti]iii;iniii^  that  her  majesty  would  have  tlien  saluted  the  dnk^ 
but  shf  wan  iinirh  dixpleaMd.  and  bade  liim  go  on.  The  duke,  OD  thii, 
rt'vi'idiiiiillv  r'lilUiwcd  her,cap  in  liniiJ,  bowing  low  towarda  his  hone't 
ni.iiir  lor  :il)uiii  iiv only  yards.  Tlicn  Elizabeth  suddenly  pauaed,  toot 
olt'  liiT  iiK^^-k.  ;iiir!  Iiiiiking  back,  very  courteously  and  gracioualy  aalalrd 
him.  iii>t  \\:i\iu-i  ro[i!<ider«]  it  niccl  for  her  to  offer  the  liret  attentioa  tn 
ili-'  -iilj.ri  , if  any  iither  sovereign,  till  he  had  Tint  ahown  hertherMpert 
i>r  1'i<lli'»  ill:;  hi'r.  although  he  wan  the  represenialive  of  a  mighty  mo- 

n:<ri'l iil  licr  :illy.'    While  Flizabeih  was  at  Baaing,  Biron  waa  lodged 

ul  llii'  \'iiii-.  a  |iriiir[>ly  maniiion  bi'longing  lo  the  lord  Sandy  a,  which  «u 
riirin^bi'i!.  I'nr  thr  occasion,  with  pluteand  hangingafrom  the  Tower,  tod 
oibtr  rnsily  I'lirniiurc  from  Hampton  Court,  besides  a  contribution  of 
SI  vi'ii  ><■:<:,■  \h'<U,  and  oilier  furniture,  which  waa  willingly  brought  ut 
I  need,  at  only  two  days'  warning,  by  the  loyil 

in  return  for  hia  visit  to  her  il 
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Id  the  abrard,  bat  not  more  revolting  tale,  ^  that  she  showed  Biron  the 
riLvll  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  which,^  it  was  said,  ^  she  always 
kept  in  her  closet'^  * 

The  great  number  of  executions  for  treason,  in  the  last  thirty  years 
of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  had  indurated  her  heart,  by  rendering  her  mind 
fiMDiUar  with  the  most  revolting  details  of  torture  and  blood,  and  her 
•yea  to  olijects  from  which  other  women  not  only  turn  with  shuddering 
honor,  but  sicken  and  swoon  if  accidentally  presented  to  their  view ; 
hat  Dizabeth  could  not  cross  London  Bridge  without  recognising  the 
fcalores  of  gentlemen  whom  she  had  consigned  to  the  axe  or  the  hAlter. 
The  wails  oif  her  royal  residence,  the  Tower,  were  also  cooverted  into 
a  Golgotha,  and  fearful  it  must  have  been  for  the  ladies  of  her  house* 
JioUl  Mad  court  to  behold  these  mangled  relics,  from  day  to  day—* 

«  VHiile  darkly  thej  feded 
Through  all  the  dread  stages  of  oature^s  decay.** 

Hentsner  affirms,  ^  that  he  counted  on  London  bridge  no  less  than 
duee  hundred  heads  of  persons,  who  had  been  executed  for  high  tre»- 
■oo" — a  melanchdy  evidence  that  Elizabeth,  in  her  latter  years,  had 
Aug  the  dove  from  her  sceptre,  and  exchanged  curtana  for  the  swocd 
<if  vengeance. 

Sully,  the  great  panegyrist  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  personal  foe  of  Biron, 
teiates  ^that  Biron  had  a  most  extraordinary  conversation  with  that 
qneea,  and  that  he  had  the  want  of  tact,  not  only  to  mention  the  earl 
of  Essex  to  her,  but  to  bewail  the  fate  of  that  nobleman,  whose  great 
■erviccs  had  not  been  able  to  preserve  him  from  so  tragical  a  iate.  Eli- 
zabeth condescended  to  justify  her  conduct,  by  explaining  to  Biron  the 
aatore  of  the  perilous  schemes  in  which  Essex  had  madly  engaged, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  punish  him.  She,  however, 
added,  ^  that  notwithstanding  his  engaging  in  open  rebellion,  he  might 
still,  by  submission,  have  obtained  her  pardon,  but  that  neither  his 
friends  nor  relations  could  prevail  on  him  to  ask  it.**  She,  it  aeems, 
was  well  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  Biron  himself,  and  it  is  supposed 
that,  as  a  warning  to  him,  she  enlarged  much  on  the  reverence  and  obe- 
dieoee  that  was  due  from  subjects  to  their  sovereigns.  It  might  possibly 
have  been,  that,  in  the  climax  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this  discus- 
sioo,  she  showed  Biron  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  adherents  of  Essex 
on  the  Tower,  as  a  terrific  evidence  of  the  evil  consequences  of  his  reek- 
lev  courses  to  his  friends.  Perefixe  observes,  ^  that  those  who  stood 
by,  and  heard  what  the  queen  of  England  said  to  Biron  on  this  occasion, 
readied  the  circiunstances  to  mind,  when  they,  soon  after,  saw  him  fidl 
into  the  same  misfortune  as  the  earl  of  Essex,  by  losing  his  head,  after 
he  had  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince.'' 

Elizabeth  summoned  her  last  parliament,  to  meet  at  Westminster,  on 
the  S7th  of  October,  1601.    She  opened  it  in  persoo,  with  nn wonted 

preated  with  the  want  of  fenninine  feeling  which  it  indicated.  If  he  had  a  pre- 
jndice,  it  was  in  favour  of  Elizabeth,  whom  he  highly  oommends,  not  only  as 
4Mie  of  the  greatest  princesses  in  the  world,  hot  the  beet 

*  Mezerai,  and  other  French  writers  of  an  earlier  date.    Gamden  ooafntas  tfas 
report,  by  affirming  that  the  head  of  Esaex  was  Iraned  ^\>h  Yoi  VmA^. 
J8^  O 
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ireetled  frame  was  unable  to  sapporl  the  wdghl  rf  ih« 
she  was  actuslly  sinking  to  the  ground,  wlien  the  ni«ml 
t  and  supported  her  in  his  anna.'  Yet  ahe  nllitil  fan 
3,  and  went  through  ihe  fatiguing  cereinonml,  whb  htr 
ind  grace. 

commenced  wiih  a  slomy  di^cussino  on  monnpolin, 

increased  to  so  oppressii-e  a  degree,  that  the  sole  ri^t 

licences  for  the  sole  of  wine,  rioegBr,  oil,  nil,  stutb, 

almost  every  necessarv  of  life,  was  vested  in  the  pemci 

r  trealihy  indiritiiial,  who  haj 

f  or  ladies  of  the  bed-ciiambB.' 

England  would  bear  ihi*  pitt- 

of  the  civil  war  in  Irehnd,nd 

nopoly  question  finL,  bol  ibt 

ibines  of  ber  goTenuncnt,  bf 

the  hoDse,  ng^lf- 


..f  h^r 


hundred  and  forty  mem- 
turn  thanks,  and  she  ali- 
for  her  people. 


ailed  upon  her  to 

ssed  them  at  some  length,  expressing  hi 
and  her  satisfaction  "  that  the  harpies  and  horse-leeches, 
energetic  phraseology,  termed  the  monopolists,  had  been  exposed  lo  her. 

"  1  had  rather,"  said  she,  ■'  that  my  heart  and  hand  should  pemi). 
than  either  heart  or  hand  should  allow-  such  privilege.^  to  monopolists 
as  may  be  prejudicial  lo  my  people.  The  splendour  of  regal  majesir 
hath  not  so  blinded  mine  eyes,  thai  licentious  power  should  prenil 
with  me  more  than  justice.  The  glory  of  the  name  of  a  king  may  ile- 
ceive  those  princes  that  know  not  how  to  rule,  as  gilded  pills  mav  de- 
ceive a  sick  patient.  But  I  am  none  of  those  princes.  For  I  know  ilai 
the  commonwealth  is  to  be  governed  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  those 
that  are  committed  lo  me,  not  of  myself,  to  whom  it  is  inlrujted,  anJ 
that  an  account  is  one  day  to  be  given  before  another  judgment-seal.  1 
think  myself  most  happy  that,  by  God's  assistance,  I  have  hitherto  so 
prosperously  governed  the  commonwealth,  in  all  respects,  and  ihsi  1 
have  such  subjects,  that  for  their  good  I  would  willingly  lose  both  kini- 
doms  and  life."  She  concluded  this  beautiful  speech,  the  last  she  cier 
addressed  to  her  senate,  by  entreating  them  "not  to  impute  the  blsmc 
to  her,  if  they  had  suffered  from  the  ahnses  of  which  they  complainci 
for  princes'  servants  were  too  often  set  more  upon  their  private  adian- 
tage.  than  the  good  of  either  the  sovereign  or  the  people." 

The  parliament  returned  the  most  dutiful  acknowledgments,  and  afier 
granting  an  extraordinary  supply,  was  dissolved  in  November,  having 
scarcely  sat  six  weeks.  It  was  the  last  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  aged  queen  appeared  to  have  made  a  considerable 
rally  in  point  of  health.  In  March.  1002,  the  French  ambassador  re- 
cords, thai  her  majesty  took  her  daily  walking  exercise  on  BichmMii- 
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E^n,  with  greater  'spirit  and  activity  than  could  have  heen  expected  at 
r  years. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  she  entertained  the  duke  of  Nevers,  with  a 
costly  banquet,  at  her  palace  at  Richmond,  and,  after  dinner,  opened  the 
bttU  with  him,  in  a  galliard,  which  she  danced  with  wonderful  agility  for 
her  time  of  life.  The  French  ambassador,  Beaumont,  notices,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  honoured  any  foreign  prince  in  this  way  since 
she  looted  it  so  bravely  with  her  last  royal  suitor,  the  duke  of  Alengon. 
The  duke  of  Nevers  repaid  the  courtesy  of  his  august  partner,  with 
many  compliments,  not  only  kissing  her  hand,  but  her  foot  also,  when 
she  showed  him  her  leg,  a  trait  of  levity  too  absurd  almost  for  credi* 
biHty,  though  recorded  by  an  eye-witness,  who  says,  that  she  used 
many  pleasant  discourses  with  him.* 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Elizabeth  honoured  the  sylvan  customs  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  olden  time,  by  going  a  Maying,  with  her  court,  in  the  green 
glades  of  Lewisham,  two  or  three  miles  from  her  palace  of  Greenwich.' 
To  use  a  familiar  phrase,  she  appeared  as  if  she  had  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life ;  and  she  adopted  the  whimsical  method  of  damping  the  eager 
hopes  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  for  his  speedy  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  by  keeping  his  ambassador,  sir  Roger  Aston,  waiting  for  his 
audience,  in  a  place  where  he  could  see  her,  behind  a  part  of  the  tapes- 
try, which  was  turned  back,  as  if  by  accident,  dancing,  in  her  privy- 
chamber,  to  the  sound  of  a  small  fiddle,  and  the  royal  Terpsichore, 
actually  kept  his  excellency  cooling  his  heels  in  the  lobby,  while  she 
performed  corantos,  and  other  gallant  feats  of  dancing,  that  he  might  re- 
port to  his  sovereign  how  vigorous  and  sprightly  she  was,  and  that  his 
inheritance  might  yet  be  long  in  coming.' 

This  summer,  she  made  a  little  series  of  festive  visits  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  metropolis,  and  was  gratified  with  the  usual  sum  of  adulation  and 
presents,  but  it  is  expressly  noticed,  that,  on  her  visit  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, she  was  disappointed,  because  she  was  not  presented  with  the 
costly  suit  of  tapestry  hangings,  which  represented  all  the  battles  of  her 
Taliant  host  with  the  Spanish  Armada.* 

hi  July,  queen  Elizabeth  entertained  the  lady  ambassadress  of  France 
at  her  palace  of  Greenwich ;  and  it  is  noticed  by  Harrington,  ^^  that  her 
excellency  gave  away  fans,  purses,  and  masks  very  boimtifully.^'  Another 
courtier  describes  the  gay  life  Elizabeth  was  leading  in  the  month  of 
September : — ^  We  are  frolic  here  at  court :  much  dancing  in  the  privy- 
chamber,  of  country  dances  before  the  queen^s  majesty,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly pleased  therewith.  Irish  tunes  are  at  this  time  most  liked ;  but  in 
winter.  Lullaby,  an  old  song  of  Mr.  Bird's,  will  be  more  in  request  as 
I  think."  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,'  an  ancient 
servant  and  contemporary  of  the  queen,  who  thought  that  a  refreshing 
nap,  lulled  by  the  sof\  sounds  of  Bird's  exquisite  melody,*  would  better 

'  ho^ge.    Lingard.  '  Nicbols.  '  Weldon.  *  Nichols'  Progresses. 

*  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Worcester  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.    Lodge's  lUustra- 
^ioiis,  vol.  ii.  p.  578. 

'  William  Bird  was  organist  of  the  rojral  chapel  in  this  reign,  and  one  of  the 
neatest  ainon^  English  compoaen,  at  an  era  when  £n^\an^  ^^o^mimAl  TA?Cv(nsA\. 
mmomJc,  Mnd  bmd  compoaera  who  produced  original  meVodvea. 
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It  WM  ed  that,  after  ihe  death  of  Bssexi  the  people  eatati  tt 
greet  th(  is  of  rapturous  affeclioo  wilh 

which  tl  lie  her  when  she  appeared  la 

public.  t  o(  that  generoDB  and  p" 

noblemai  favour,  whom  she  hod  fv 

in  the  fl  fnever  she  was  seen,  a  f;laouf 

silence  r  ich  she  passed.     These  indki- 

lions  of  n  towards  her  an  md  to  Iwt 

sunk  de^p.  d  qneen,  and  ocqiaiworf  itat 

depression  u.  «^..,^  nui ,  death. 

A  trifling  incipient  is  slso  supposed  to  have  maile  a  pajriful  ir.: 
ominous  impression  on  her  imagination.  Her  ruronalion  ring,  wluch 
she  had  worn,  night  and  day,  ever  since  her  inauguration,  having  gio«D 
into  her  finger,  il  became  necessary  to  hare  it  filed  off;  and  this  <ra* 
regarded  by  her  as  an  evil  portent. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  she  confided  to  the  French  ainbtsnJoi. 
Count  de  Beaumont,  '■  that  she  was  a-weary  of  life,"  and,  with  ligh' 
and  tears,  alluded  to  the  death  of  Essex,  that  subject  which  appeals  la 
have  been  ever  in  lier  ihougliiB,  and.  "  when  unthought  of,  still  the 
spring  of  thought."  She  said,  "  that  being  aware  of  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper  and  his  ambitious  character,  she  had  warned  him  mo  ytv 
before  to  content  himself  with  pleasing  her,  and  not  to  show  mtb 
insolent  contempt  for  her  as  he  did  on  some  occasions,  but  to  lake  cm 
not  to  touch  her  fceplre.  lest  she  should  be  compelled  lo  punisb  hie 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  according  to  her  own,  which 
he  had  always  found  too  mdd  and  indulgent  for  him  Lo  fear  oiiTlIiuif 
from  ihem.     His  neglect  of  this  caution,"  she  added.  "^  had   caused  his 

Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  intercessions  he  had  miiif. 
through  his  ambassador,  for  the  life  of  Essex,  greatly  applauded  Elm- 
beth  for  her  resolution  in  bringing  iiim  to  the  block,  and  observed, - ihii 
if  hia  predecessor.  Henry  III.,  had  possessed  a  portion  of  her  high  spin'- 
he  would  have  quelled  the  insolence  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  Ac- 
tion in  their  first  aiiempls  lo  overawe  the  throne."  He  said,  many  time. 
in  the  presence  of  his  court,  that  "  she  only  was  a  king,  and  knew  ho» 
to  govern  —  how  to  support  the  dignity  of  her  crown;  and  that  itf 
repose  and  weal  of  her  subjects  required  the  course  she  had  taken."' 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  felt  differenily  on  this  subject,  which  pns^ 
heavdy  on  her  mind;  perhaps  more  so  than  many  a  less  justifiable  an 
of  severity,  as  the  deaths  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  queen  of  Scou 
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But  this  was  the  drop  that  surcharged  the  cup ;  and  the  infirmities  of 
6»il  humanity  warned  her  that  the  hour  was  not  far  distant  when  she 
must  render  up  an  account  for  the  blood  she  had  shed ;  and,  however 
ntisfiictory  her  reasons,  for  what  she  had  done,  might  have  appeared  to 
other  Borereigna  and  to  her  partial  subjects,  neither  expediency  nor 
sophistry  would  avail  aught  at  the  tribunal,  where  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  are  unveiled.  Besides,  she  had  hitherto  destroyed  her  enemies, 
or  those  whom  she  deemed  the  friends  of  her  foes.  Now  she  had 
taken  the  life  of  her  nearest  kinsman  and  best  loved  friend,  of  him  whom 
she  had  cherished  in  his  early  youth  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
and,  after  he  advanced  to  manhood,  regarded  with  the  perilous  fondness 
of  a  jealous  lover. 

One  of  the  members  of  Elizabeth's  household  gives  the  foU owing 
account  of  the  state  of  the  queen's  mind,  in  a  letter  to  a  confidential 
coirespondont,  in  the  service  of  her  successor : — ^  Our  queen  is  troubled 
with  a  rheum  in  her  arm,  which  vexeth  her  very  much,  besides  the  grief 
she  hath  conceived  for  my  lord  of  Essex's  death.  She  sleepeth  not  so 
much  by  day  as  she  used,  neither  taketh  rest  by  night.  Her  delight  is 
to  sit  m  the  dark,  and  sometimes  with  shedding  tears,  to  bewail  Essex.'' 

There  was  a  vain  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  her  cabinet,  to  amttse  the 
Blind  of  the  declining  melancholy  sovereign,  with  a  new  fiivourite,  the 
young  and  handsome  earl  of  Clanricarde,  who  was  considered  to  bear 
a  striking  likeness  to  him  whom  she  so  vainly  lamented ;  but  the  resem- 
blance only  increased  her  dejection.  The  countess  of  Essex,  however, 
found  consolation  for  her  loss,  in  this  likeness :  for  she  ultimately  took 
die  eari  of  Clanricarde  for  her  third  husband. 

The  state  of  queen  Elizabeth's  mind,  as  well  as  the  breaking  up  of 
her  constitution,  is  pathetically  described  by  her  godson,  Harrington,  in 
a  confidential  letter  to  his  wife.*  He  says,  ^^  Our  dear  queen,  my  royal 
godmother,  and  this  state's  natural  mother,  doth  now  bear  show  of 
human  infirmity  too  fast  for  that  evil  which  we  shall  get  by  her  death, 
and  too  slow  for  that  good  which  she  shall  get  by  her  releasement  from 
her  pains  and  misery.  1  was  bidden  to  her  presence ;  1  blessed  the 
bappy  moment,  and  found  her  in  most  pitiable  state.  She  bade  the  arch- 
bishop ask  me  if  1  had  seen  Tyrone  ?  1  replied  with  reverence,  ^  that  I 
had  seen  him  with  the  lord-deputy  (E^sex).  She  looked  up,  with  much 
choler  and  grief  in  her  countenance,  and  said,  ^  Oh !  now  it  mindeth  me 
that  you  were  one^  who  saw  this  man  elsewhere,'*  and  hereat  she  dropped 
I  tear  and  smote  her  bosom.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  golden  cup,  which 
she  oft  put  to  her  lips,  but,  in  sooth,  her  heart  seemeth  too  full  to  lack 
more  filling.  This  sight  moved  me  to  think  of  what  passed  in  Ireland ; 
ind  I  trust  she  did  not  less  think  on  some  who  'were  busier  there  than 
mjielf.  She  gave  me  a  message  to  the  lord-deputy  (Moun^oye,)  and 
bije  me  come  to  the  chamber  at  seven  o'clock. 

^  Her  majesty  inquired  of  some  matters  which  I  had  written ;  and  as 
<he  was  pleased  to  note  my  fanciful  brain,  I  was  not  unheedful  to  feed 
W  humour,  and  read  some  verses ;  whereat  she  smiled  once,  and  Mras 
pleased  to  say,  ^  When  thou  dost  feel  creeping  Time  at  thy  ^\i^\)\«iffi 

'Dated  December  27,  1602. 


stalion,  as  to  alford  liiiii  a  sort  oi'  wliiii 
a  butl  of  liim.     A  ludicrous  instance  ( 
of  her  courtiers,  in  a  letter  to  liie  earl 
lordship  here  enclosed,^'  writes  he, ""  s 
Secretary,  who  got  Hales  to  frame  a 
hear,  that  the  young  lady  Derby,'  wei 
boeom,  a  dainty  tablet,  the  queen,  esp 
that  was  r'    Lady  Derby  was  anxioui 
queen  would  have  it.    She  opened  it, 
tary^s  picture,  she  snatched  it  from  lad 
her  own  shoe,  and  walked  about  with 
thence,  and  pinned  it  on  her  elbow,  a: 
When  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  was  told  o 
caused  Hales  to  sing  them  in  his  apar 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  had  rare  miisi 
chose  to  hear  them,  and  the  ditty  v 
worth  quoting;  but  the  verses,  it  se 
not,  though  her  majesty  may  please  t 
content  with  the  favour  his  picture  rec 
when  the  royal  coquette  was  in  her  se 
occasionally  revealed  when  the  mysti< 
of  kings  and  queens  from  vulgar  curio 
withdrawn  by  the  minuteness  of  bio| 
cious  subject  for  an  ^  II.  B.'^  caricatux 
her  pigmy  secretary  have  afforded ! 

Cecil  was,  however,  at  that  time  tl: 
tient  heir  of  his  roval  mistress,  with  m 
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of  her  weak  points  saved  the  wily  minister  from  detection.  ^This 
packet,^'  said  he,  as  he  slowly  drew  forth  his  knife  and  prepared  to  cut 
Ae  BtnngSy  which  fastened  it — ^  this  packet  has  a  strange  and  evil  smell. 
Sorely  it  has  not  been  in  contact  with  infected  persons  or  goods.'^  Eli* 
abetk's  dread  of  contagion  prevailed  over  both  curiosity  and  suspicion, 
and  she  hastily  ordered  Cecil  to  throw  it  at  a  distance,  and  not  bring  it 
ioto  her  presence  again  till  it  had  been  thoroughly  fumigated.*  He, 
of  course,  took  care  to  purify  it  of  the  evidence  of  his  own  guilty 
deeds 

James  I.  obtained  a  great  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Elizabeth  during 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  although  the  fact  was  far  from  suspected  by  the 
deciiniDg  queen,  who  all  the  while  flattered  herself  that  it  was  she  who, 
from  the  secret  recesses  of  her  closet,  governed  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
and  controlled  the  actions  of  her  royal  successor.  The  circumstance 
of  his  being  her  successor,  however,  gave  James  that  power  in  his  re- 
versionary realm  of  England,  of  which  he  afterwards  boasted  to  the  great 
8oUy,  the  ambassador  from  France,  telling  him,  ^  that  it  was  he  who 
aetoaliy  governed  England  for  several  years  before  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, having  gained  all  her  ministers,  who  were  guided  by  his  directions 
in  all  things.^'  Even  Harrington,  dearly  as  he  loved  his  royal  mistress, 
diowed  signs  and  tokens  of  this  worship  paid  to  the  rising  sun,  when 
he  sent  a  jewel  in  the  form  of  a  dark-lantern,  as  a  new  year's  gift  to 
James,  signifying  that  the  failing  lamp  of  life  waxed  dim  with  the  de- 
puting queen,  and  would  soon  be  veiled  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

The  queen  still  took  pleasure,  between  whiles,  in  witnessing  the 
wpoTts  of  young  people.  It  is  noted  in  the  Sidney  papers,  ^^  that  on  St. 
Stephen's  day,  in  the  afUrnoon,  Mrs.  Mary,''  some  maiden  of  the  court, 
M  danced  before  the  queen  two  galliards,  with  one  Mr.  Palmer,  the  ad- 
niimblest  dancer  of  this  time ;  botli  were  much  commended  by  her  ma- 
jesty ;  then  she  (Mrs.  Mary)  danced  with  him  a  coranto.  The  queen 
kissed  Mr.  William  Sidney  in  the  presence,  as  she  came  from  the  chapel; 
my  lady  Warwick  presented  him." 

Elizabeth's  correspondence  with  lord  Mountjoye  is  among  the  eztra- 
tigmnzas  of  her  private  life.  He  was  her  deputy  in  Ireland,  the  successor 
of  Essex,  formerly  a  rival  favourite,  and  was  forceil  to  assume,  like  his 
predecessor  and  Raleigh,  the  airs  of  a  despairing  lover  of  the  queen, 
whenever  he  had  any  point  to  carry  with  her,  either  for  his  public  ot 
private  interest  His  letters  generally  begin  with,  ^^Dear  Sovereign," 
•^Sacred  Majesty,"  ^Sacred  and  dear  Sovereign;"  his  phraseology, 
though  very  caressing,  is  not  so  fulsome  as  that  of  Essex,  nor  so  auda- 
ciotts,  in  its  flights  of  personal  flattery,  as  that  of  Ilaleigh ;  however, 
considering  that  Elizabeth  was  nearly  seventy,  and  Mountjoye  a  hand- 
some man  of  five-and-thirty,  the  following  passage  must  have  been  difli- 
colt  of  digestion,  written  on  some  reverse  in  Ireland,  for  which  he 
anticipated  blame  at  court :  ^^  This,  most  dear  sovereign,  I  do  not  write 
with  any  swelling  justification  of  myself.  If  any  impious  tongue  do  tax 
my  proceedings,  1  will  patiently  bless  it,  that  by  making  me  suflfer  foi 

>  Sir  Waltar  Sooct  •  Hiatory  of  ScoUaiuL 
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your  sake — I  ihal  have  suffered  for  your  sake  a  (ormetit  abon  aB  othm, 
a  grieved  and  despiged  love." ' 

Elizabeth  answered  this  deceitfiil  effurion  with  ibe  following  •haurd 
billei : 

Tb<  Qunir  TO  Loan  Maeafioyt. 

"O  WhM  cbolf  humoiii  hadi  Filial^  up  inlQ  jroi"  brain  tmn  ■  bll 

bbugbled  b  t  sbould  breed  nic-h  (ioub\ — brad  npcin  no  caate  civm  \f  m 

at  nil,  nevei  ;  pionouuced  aaj'ifllalilfl  opoii  wliich  tuch  s  muk  iIhibU  bi 

fnimni  1  TL  lo  louJpi  tminp  thai  miiy  tound  oui  four  praise.  jTnit  buari 

rour  rare,  ' '         '   in  all  out  emit,  and  clieobBi, 

"  Well,  T  wi  if  W  i(!«ii:e  ftir  yon.  ilini  fleii  nil  thrm 

gloiieii  migbi  i  un  nSlTml  (lbi»igfa  ncil  maiie}  imA  k 

iciuple  lo  k.  u  uiiuet  hi-  nowi  ire  hnvr  iiioib  need  a[  Iki> 

than  Bpiut.  'Talaanli;  rtaros  eal  Molanulloltar 

HI  Kxeicign, 

"E  H." 
"Endoi  ft  eopfof  bet  inaiMi7'i  Iclm.iMi 

foa  canii  i  bBn<),  ■  received  in   Janaxn,  u 

Ii  is  by  lady  Souihwell,  one  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  ladies  immediaii'ty 
about  her  person,  ihal  the  nielancholv  marvels  allending  her  dealh  are 
recorded.  This  narrative  is  still  in  existence'  in  the  original  MSS.;  the 
(costume  of  place,  time,  anil  diurnal  routine,  render  it  a  precious  docu- 
ment. After  making  every  allowance  for  the  marvellousne?s  of  the 
writer,  it  evidently  depicts  the  departure  of  a  person  unsettled  in  reli- 
gion, and  uneasy  in  conscience. 

"  Her  majesty,"  says  lady  Southwell,  "  being  in  very  good  health  one 
day,  sir  John  Stanhope,  vice-chamberlain,  and  sir  Robert  Cecil's  de- 
pendant and  familiar,  came  and  presented  her  majesty  nith  a  piece  of 
gold,  of  the  btg[ies9  of  an  angel,  full  of  characters,  which  he  said  an  old 
woman  in  Wales  had  bequeathed  lo  her  (the  queen)  on  her  deatb-beJ. 
and  thereupon  he  discoursetl  how  the  said  testatrix,  by  Tiriue  of  the 
picre  of  gold,  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years,  and  in  that  age  having  all 
her  body  withered  and  consumed,  and  wanting  nature  to  nourish  her. 
she  died,  commanding  the  said  piece  of  gold  to  be  carefully  sent  to  her 
majesty,  alleging  further,  that  as  long  as  she  wore  it  on  her  body  slie 
could  not  die.  The  naeen  in  confidence  look  the  said  gold,  and  hung 
it  about  her  neck."  This  fine  story  has  crept  very  widely  into  hislory, 
and  even  into  ambassadors'  despatches ;  but  the  genealogy  of  the  magic 
piece  of  gold  has  never  before  been  duly  defined.  There  can  be  liiiie 
doubt  that  Elizaltflh  and  her  minister  were  absurd  enough  lo  accept  ihe 
talisman,  but  its  adoption  was  followed  by  a  general  breaking  up  of  her 
constitution,  instead  of  its  renewal.  "  Though  she  became  not  suiidenly 

*  Ttie  deceiver  wb9,  in  renliiy,  pussionaiely  in  love  wiib  Pi!iielo]ie,  la<1j  Rnib, 
tbe  beaiiiiriil  sister  of  Essex. 


'  II  is  at  t-uinyUutst,  emiotsed  by  the  hands  of  Persons.  "  Tl 
lady  SuuiUwell  of  the  taxa  QS,««n:»i  4ewii,vo.  (i^rKmAtKiT-' 
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siek,  yet  she  daily  decreased  of  her  rest  and  feeding,  and  witliin  fifteen 
days,^  continues  lady  Southwell,  ^'  she  fell  downright  ill,  and  the  cause 
being  wondered  at  by  my  lady  Scrope,  with  whom  she  was  very  privates 
and  confidant,  being  her  near  kinswoman,  her  majesty  told  her,  (com- 
manding her  to  conceal  the  same), '  that  she  saw  one  night  her  own 
body  exceedingly  lean  and  fearful  in  a  light  of  fire.'  This  vision  was 
at  Whitehall,  a  little  before  she  departed  for  Richmond,  and  was  testified 
by  another  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  nearest  about  her  person,  of  whom 
the  queen  demanded,  *  Whether  she  was  not  wont  to  see  sights  in  the 
night  ?'  telling  her  of  the  bright  fiame  she  had  seen.''  This  is  a  com- 
mon deception  of  the  sight,  in  a  highly  vitiated  state  of  bile ;  but,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  educated  individuals  were  as 
ignorant  of  ph3rsiology  as  infants  of  three  years  old  of  the  present  day ; 
these  imaginative  vagaries  are  very  precious,  as  proofs  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  its  best  result,  wisdom.  The  next  anecdotei 
however,  goes  &r  beyond  all  our  present  discoveries  in  optics : 

^  Afterwards,  in  the  melancholy  of  her  sickness,  she  desired  to  see  a 
(me  looking-glass,  which  in  twenty  years  before  she  had  not  seen,  but 
only  such  a  one  as  on  purpose  was  made  to  deceive  her  sight,  which 
true  looking-glass  being  brought  her,  she  presently  fell  exclaiming  at  all 
those  flatterers  which  had  so  much  commended  her,  and  they  durst  not 
after  come  into  her  presence.''  Her  attendants  had  doubtless  left  off 
painting  her,  and  she  happened  to  see  her  natural  face  in  the  glass. 

A  fearful  complication  of  complaints  had  settled  on  the  queen,  and 
began  to  draw  visibly  to  a  climax.  She  sufilered  greatly  with  the  gout 
in  her  hands  and  fingers,  but  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  what  she 
felt  in  the  way  of  personal  pain,  but  continued  to  talk  of  progresses  and 
festivities,  as  though  she  expected  her  days  to  be  prolonged  through 
ycmrs  to  come. 

Early  in  the  new  year  1603,  Elizabeth  honoured  the  French  ambas- 
sulor,  by  standing  godmother  to  his  infant  daughter,  but  performed  this 
ofiice  by  proxy,  as  it  would  scarcely  have  been  consistent  with  hpr 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  rites,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  if  she  had 
assisted  in  person  at  a  Roman-catholic  ceremonial.  It  is  quaintly  stated, 
in  the  contemporary  record,  ^^  that  the  queen  christened  the  French  am- 
bassador's daughter  by  her  deputy,  the  lady  marquesse,  tlie  countess  of 
Worcester,  and  the  lord-admiral,  being  her  assistants." ' 

On  the  14th  of  January,  the  queen  having  sickened  two  days  before 
of  a  cold,  and  being  forewarned  by  Dee,  who  retained  his  mysterious 
influence  over  her  mind  to  the  last,  to  beware  of  Whitehall,'  removed  to 
Richmond,  which  she  said,  ^  was  the  warm  winter-box  to  slielter  her 
old  age."  The  morning  before  she  departed,  her  kinsman,  the  lord- 
admiral,  coming  to  her  to  receive  her  orders,  partly  concerning  the 
removal  and  partly  touching  other  matters,  she  fell  into  some  speech 
touching  the  succession,  and  then  told  him,  ^that  her  throne  had 
always  been  the  throne  of  kings,  and  none  but  her  next  heir  of  blood 

'  Nicliolf . 

*Tlie  queen's  last  sickness  and  death.     Cotton  MS.  Titus,  c  viL  fiAv^  4ft. 
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ad  descent  shoul  I  succeeil."     This,  coafirnied  aa  it  is  bj  her  KmaHc 

o  Sully,  ■*  tlm:       J  king  of  Scotland  would  hereafter  become  kiii^  of 

ireui  Briiain,"  r-  '^^  ''i"'  Elizabeth]  however  jealous  she  mieh;  b«  of 

s  during  hi     life,  had  no  wish  K>  entail  the  legacy  of  a  cinl  war  oo 


poople,  bv      langiag  the  legitim&ie  order  of  the  sueceseion.    Ha 

.  Llioae,  who  might  pretend  to  set  up  a  rival  claim  K) 

aufGcienily  indicated  by  the  acrimonious  maDner  ia 

the  son  of  lady  H-atharine  Gray,  and  her  imprbouiMM 

idv  Ambelk  SluarU  at  SherilT  Hutlon.     Elisabeth  »■ 

ii._  [i ;   bnl  when  she  fiist  arriTtd, 

jutnry  elTecl,  for  she  was  wA 

li'ebriiBiy,  she  began  U>  EtcJKii 


}  but, 


the  eltler  lin 
which  she 
of  the  inn 

the  change 

amended  of  her 

All  contemporary  write 
her  mind,  after  visiting  he 
hatn  ;  but  the  particulftn 
It  is  Euid  that  the  counte: 

teiitinn  of  the  ring,  whicn  l. 
her  mercy,  COL.1J  not  die  i„  j 
majesty,  and  craved  her  pard< 
grief  and  fury,  ^hook,  or,  as  otiier 


a  the  increased  dejection  of 
lan,  the  countess  of  Notno^ 
on  hiBlorical  traditioa  obW. 
tcienee  on  acccunl  of  tier  d»- 

to  the  queen  as  an  appeal  to 

Lil  shehuJ  revi^iilcd  ihi- tiuih  i-  iirr 
t  Elizabeth,  in  a  transport  of  mingled 
jck  the  dying  penitcnl 


in  her  bed,  with  these  words,  '"God  may  forgive  you,  but  i  r 

The  death-bed  confession  of  the  countess  of  Nottingham  gave  a  mde 
shock  to  the  fasi-cbbiiig  sands  of  the  sorrow-stricken  queen.  Her  dis- 
tress oil  thai  occasion,  though  the  circumstances  which  caused  it  «en 
not  generally  known,  (ill  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  is  mentioned 
by  De  lieaumonl,  the  French  ambassador,  iu  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de 
Villeroy,  in  which  he  informs  him,  "tliat,  iiaviug  received  the  letter 
from  the  king  his  master,  he  requested  an  audience  of  ihe  queen  in  order 
to  present  it,  but  she  desired  to  be  excused  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  countess  of  Nottingham,  for  which  she  had  wept  extremely,  and 
shown  an  uncommon  concern." 

It  is  almost  a  fearful  task  to  trace  the  passage  of  the  mighty  Elizabeth 
through  the  "  dark  valley  of  ihe  shadow  of  death."  Many  have  been 
dazzk-d  with  the  splendour  of  her  life,  but  few,  even  of  her  most  ardeot 
admirers,  would  wish  their  last  vnd  might  be  like  hers. 

Ri>heri  Carey,  afterwards  earl  of  Moiimouili.  was  admitted  to  the 
chamber  of  his  royal  kinswoman  during  her  last  dlriess,  and  has  left  the 
following  pathetic  record  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  her: — 

'■  When  I  came  to  court,"  says  he,  '*  I  found  the  queen  ill-disposed 
and  she  kept  her  inner  lodging ;  yet,  hearing  of  my  arrival,  she  sent  for 
me.  I  found  her  in  one  of  her  withdrawiag-chambers,  sitting  low  upon 
her  cushions.  She  called  me  to  her;  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  told  her  it 
was  my  ehiefesi  happiness  to  see  her  in  safely  and  in  healih,  which  1 
wished  might  long  continue.     She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it 

,-e  in  Life  of  Carey,  tarl  of  Monroouih- 
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hardf  mnd  said,  ^  No,  Robin,  I  am  not  toell ;'  and  then  discoursed  to  me 
cf  her  indisposition,  and  that  her  heart  had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  in  her  discourse  she  fetched  not  so  few  as  forty  or 
fifty  great  sjdis.  I  was  grieved,  at  the  first,  to  see  her  in  this  plight,  for 
in  all  my  lifetime  before,  I  never  saw  her  fetch  a  sigh,  but  when  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded.  Then,  upon  my  knowledge,  she  shed 
many  sighs  and  tears,  manifesting  her  innocence  that  she  never  gave 
eoosent  to  the  death  of  that  queen.  I  used  the  best  words  I  could  to 
pecmade  her  from  this  melancholy  humour,  but  I  found  it  was  too  deep- 
rooted  in  her  heart,  and  hardly  to  be  removed.  This  was  upon  a  Satur- 
day night,  and  she  gave  command  that  the  great  closet  should  be  pre- 
pared for  her  to  go  to  chapel  the  next  morning.  The  next  day,  all 
things  beinff  in  readiness,  we  long  expected  her  coming. 

**  After  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  grooms  (of  the  chambers)  came  out, 
and  bade  make  ready  for  the  private  closet,  for  she  would  not  go  to  the 
great  There  we  smyed  long  for  her  coming ;  but  at  the  last  she  had 
CBshions  laid  for  her  in  the  privy-chamber,  hard  by  the  closet  door,  and 
there  she  heard  the  service.  From  that  day  forward  she  grew  worse 
aod  worse ;  she  remained  upon  her  cushions  four  days  and  niglits  at  the 
kast  All  about  her  could  not  persuade  her  either  to  take  any  suste- 
lance,  or  to  go  to  bed."  * 

Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  afibrds  a  yet  more  gloomy  picture 
of  the  suflerings  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  the  progress  of  tlie 
''dreaded  and  dreadful  Elizabeth"  to  the  tomb,  an  awful  lesson  on  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  distinctions  and  glories  in  the  closing  stage  of  life, 
when  nothing  but  the  witness  of  a  gonad  conscience,  and  a  holy  reliance 
OB  the  mercy  of  a  Redeemer's  love,  can  enable  shrinking  nature  to  con- 
template, with  hope  and  comfort,  the  dissolution  of  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  De  Beaumont  informs  the  king,  his  master, 
^  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  been  very  much  indisposed  for  the  last  four- 
teen days,  having  scarcely  slept  at  all  during  that  period,  and  eaten  much 
less  than  usual,  being  seized  with  such  a  restlessness,  that,  though  she 
liad  no  decided  fever,  she  felt  a  great  heat  in  her  stomach,  and  a  con- 
tinual thirst,  which  obliged  her  every  moment  to  take  something  to 
«bate  it,  and  to  prevent  the  phlegm,  with  which  she  was  sometimes  op- 
pressed, from  choking  her.    Some  ascribed  her  disorder  to  her  uneasi- 
neM  with  regard  to  lady  Arabella  Stuart ;  others,  to  her  having  been 
obliged,  by  her  council,  to  grant  a  pardon  to  her  Irish  rebel,  Tyrone. 
Many  were  of  opinion  that  her  distress  of  mind  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  Essex ;  but  all  agreed,  that,  before  her  illness  became  serious,  she 
discovered  an  unusual  melancholy,  both  in  her  countenance  and  man- 
ner.''     ^  The  queen,"  says  another  contemporary,  ^  had  fallen  into  a 
ataie  of  moping,  sighing,  and  weeping  melancholy ;  and  being  asked,  by 
her  attendants,  ^  Whether  she  had  any  secret  cause  of  grief  ?'  she  re- 
plied, ^  that  she  knew  of  nothing  in  this  world  worthy  of  troubling 
her.' "   She  was  obstinate  in  refusing  everything  prescribed  by  her  phy- 
aieianf. 

^Aucdluognpby  of  Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth,  edited  b^  \h«  «v\  ol  Ca\>l. 


nil  Wednesday,  tlie  lord-admiral  w 
possessed  the  most  influence  with  the  < 
surviving  kinsmen,  l>eing  t)ie  first-cousi 
mother,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  wa 
married  a  Carey,  the  grand-daughter  of 
He  was  then  in  great  affliction  for  the  d 
from  the  court,  to  indulge  his  grief  in 
(mourning)  was  as  distasteful  to  queen 
was  aware  that  those  about  her  antici 
present  malady,  and  felt  in  herself  the  v 
slow,  but  sure  approach  of  death,  and  th 
tearv,  acknowledged  herself  weary  of  lif« 
manifested,  when  she  found   herself  ai 
threshold  that  divides  time  from  etemitji 
her  reluctance  to  cross  that  awful  boui 
decree  that  had  gone  forth  against  her,  sh 
or  to  do  anything  which  bore  the  appeara 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  C 
medical  aid,  but  she  angrily  told  them,  ^  t 
tution  better  than  they  did,  and  that  she  \ 
they  imagined.'' '  The  admiral  came,  an 
sat  among  her  cushions,  sullen  and  unret 
and,  with  tears,  implored  her  to  take  a  litt 
ado,  he  prevailed  so  far,  that  she  received 
he  feeding  her  with  a  spoon.  But  when  ] 
angrily  refused,  and  then,  in  wild  and  war 
tasma,  that  had  troubled  her  midnight  cou 
of  seeing  such  things  in  his  bed,''  she  sail 
he  would  not  persuade  her  to  go  there." 
this  speech-  ••!'--<  "  ''  ' 


« 
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Off,  ^  the  word  must  was  not  to  be  used  to  princes,^  adding,  ^  Little 
little  man,  if  your  lather  had  lived,  ye  durst  not  have  said  so  much, 
re  know  1  must  die,  and  that  makes  ye  so  pnMumptuous.''  Slie 
coDomanded  him  and  the  rest  to  depart  out  of  her  chamber,  all  but 
admiial  Howard,  to  whom,  as  her  near  rektion  and  bat  friend 
igfa  life,  she  was  confidential  ,to  the  last,  even  regarding  those  unreal 
itaamsi  which,  when  her  great  mind  awoke  for  a  moment,  it  is  plain 
referred  to  their  proper  causes.  When  Cecil  and  his  ccdleagues 
t  gone,  the  queen,  shaking  her  head  piteously,  said  to  her  brave 
man,  ^  My  lord,  I  am  tied  with  a  chain  of  iron  about  my  neck." 
be  lord-admiral  reminded  her  of  her  wonted  courage,  but  she  r»- 
I,  despondingly,  ^  I  am  tied — I  am  tied,  and  the  case  is  altered  with 
*  This  queen  imderstood  that  secretary  Cecil  had  given  forth  to  the 
de  4hat  she  was  mad ;  therefore,  in  her  sickness,  0^  did  many  times 
U>  him,  ^Cecil,  I  know  I  am  not  mad ;  vou  must  not  think  to  make 

0  Jane  of  me."  She  evidently  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  queen- 
ant  of  Castille,  the  mad  Joanna,  mother  of  Charles  V.,  whose  sad 
as  a  regiBl  maniac,  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  her  dying  contem- 

er  ladies,  however,  bear  firm  witness  of  her  sanity;  ^for,"  says  lady 
bwell,  ^  though  many  reports,  by  Cecil's  means,  were  spread  of  her 
action,  neither  myself,  nor  any  other  lady  about  her,  could  ever 
me  that  her  speeches,  ever  well  applied,  proceeded  from  a  dis- 
ed  mind."  Partly  by  the  admiral's  persuasions,  and  partly  by  force, 
wae  at  length  carried  to  bed ;  but  there  she  lay  not  long,  for  again 
French  ambassador  informs  the  king,  his  master,  ^  that  the  queen 
inned  to  grow  worse,  and  appeared  in  a  manner  insensible,  not 
king  above  once  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  at  last  remained  silent 
our-and-twenty,  holding  her  finger  almost  continually  in  her  mouth, 

1  her  rayloss  eyes  open,  and  fixed  on  the  ground,  where  she  sat  on 
lions,  without  rising  or  resting  herself,  and  was  greatly  emaciated 
ler  long  watching  and  fasting." 

)me  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  charm  away  the  dark 
t  that  had  come  over  the  queen,  by  the  power  of  melody,  at  this 
d  crisis ;  for  Beaumont  says,  ^^  This  morning,  the  queen's  music  has 
s  to  her."  He  sarcastically  adds,  ^  I  believe  she  means  to  die  as 
f  as  she  has  lived."  In  his  next  report,  he  says,  ^The  queen  hastens 
er  end,  and  ij  given  up  by  all  her  physicians.  They  have  put  her 
ed,  almost  by  force,  after  she  had  sat  upon  cushions  for  ten  days,' 
has  rested  Inrely  an  hour  each  day  in  her  clothes."  After  she  was 
ressed,  and  plrced  more  at  her  ease,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  she  re* 
d,  and  called  fc  r  broth,  and  seemed  so  much  better,  that  hopes  were 
Ttained  of  her,  Hut  soon  aAer  she  became  speechless.  When  she 
id  herself  failing,  she  desired  some  meditations  to  be  read  to  her, 
named  those  olDu  Plessis  de  Mornaye.  Yet  more,  alas !  of  super- 
DO  than  devoti^fi  appears  to  have  attended  the  last  days  of  this 

lilf  moft  be  a  gr«     exaggentioii,  linca  Carejr  aod  ladjr  Southwell  only  mj 
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might;-  victress — miglily'  queen;  snd  gtoomy  indeed  w«*  the  doA  fa 
which  she,  who  hsd  been  proudly  tiyled  "  ihe  western  lumiBiT.''  mi 
If  we  may  credit  the  details  of  lady  Souihwell.  who  htt  r*- 


corde<J  every 
phic  miauier 
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rences  of  th 
beth's  well- 


and  thus  fasuM 
pull  ii  out,  rem 
of  Sussex, ""' 
■were  lian' 
queniuil  » 
at  the  boiMiui 
there,  and  thi 
move  ii.  becaiis 


illneM  wiib  in- 
exhibited  hy 


of  her  royal  mistrefls's  last 

,  Rome  sin^lar  traiu  of  weakne 

lefore  the  testimony  of  this  daily 

jioch  be  rejected,  the  reader  most  bear  in  i 

tniiaied  practices  with  the  uirologer.  Dee. 

ill  ■ffirma   "  ihai  ihp  two  Iftdtes  ifi  trailing 

mocked  tbrnugh  the 

najesty*B  chair;  iberdBTMBal 

g  was  used  to  the  old  coooim 

:mf\,  for  which  cetub  ftttam 

ny  other  bit  or  cani,  Wm  mM 
be  fantastical  jdc*  of  pnitiBf  k 
who  wonid,  htit  durst  ittA.  i»- 

;  ol  ttie  nnrrio  ra,;,,,,^^  nf  hifmnn  life  ll,,n  3:u-.A^.'  :'] 
tchcrafi,  are  lively  illustrations  of  the  characterL<tici  of 
ess  of  the  queen  drew  towards  its  close,  the 
niple  ladies  were  excited  almost  to  maoia, 
of  the  (juecn  while  she  "as 
J  on  the  queen,  and  leannj 
her  in  an  almost  breathless  sleep  in  her  privy-chamber,'  went  out  to  uke 
a  little  air,  and  met  her  majesty,  as  she  ihoughi.  three  or  four  chambns 
otr  Alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  being  discovered  in  the  act  of  leavinf 
the  roval  patient  alone,  she  hurried  forwaril,  in  some  trepidation,  in 
order  to  excuse  herself,  when  the  apparition  vanished  awav.  laiy 
Guildford  returned,  terrified,  to  the  chamber,  but  there  laid  queen  Diw- 
bcili  still  in  the  same  lethargic,  motionless  slumber,  in  which  she  W 
left  her. 

On  the  24lh  of  March,  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  made  th« 
following  report  of  the  state  of  the  dcpariing  monarch  : — "  The  quefn 
wa^  given  up  three  days  ago ;  slie  had  lain  long  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  tad 
not  spoken.  A  short  time  previously  she  said,  '  I  wish  not  to  lite  anf 
longer,  but  desire  to  die.'  Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  she  bejm  to 
rest,  and  found  herself  better  after,  having  been  greatly  relieved  Sv  the 
butsiing  of  a  small  swelling  in  the  throat.  She  lakes  no  medicine  «hj:- 
ever,  and  has  only  kept  her  bed  two  days ;  before  this  she  woulJ  on  no 
acniunl  suffer  it,  for  fear  (as  some  suppose)  of  a  prophecv  thai  fi'' 
should  die  in  her  bed.  She  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  no  longer  in  ber 
riglii  senses;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake;  she  has  only  had  some  sliglii 
wanderings  at  intervals," 

Carey  reports  the  last  change  for  the  worse  to  have  taken  place  oo 
Wednesday,  the  previous  day  : — "  That  afternoon,"  savs  he,  "  she  ma'e 
»ign.-t  for  her  council  to  be  called,  and,  by  pulling  her  hand  to  her  head, 
when  the  king  of  Scotland  was  named  to  succeed  her,  (hey  all  tne«  be 
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the  man  she  desired  should  reign  afler  her.''  By  what  logic  the 
90iincil  were  able  to  interpret  this  motion  of  the  dying  queen  into  an 
ndication  that  such  was  her  pleasure,  they  best  could  explain.  Lady 
knithwell's  account  of  this  memorable  scene  is  more  circumstantial  and 
■inate.    She  sayv  of  the  queen : — 

^  Being  given  over  by  ail,  and  at  the  last  gasp,  keeping  still  her  sense 
m  everything,  and  giving  apt  answers,  though  she  spake  but  seldom, 
hiving  then  a  sore  throat,  the  council  required  admittance,  and  she 
wished  to  wash  (gargle)  her  throat,  that  she  might  answer  freely  to  what 
wey  demanded,  which  was  to  know  whom  she  would  have  for  king  ?" 
A  servile  and  unconstitutional  question,  which  it  is  well  no  sovereign  is 
eipected  to  answer  in  these  better  days.  ^Her  throat  troubling  her 
michy  they  desired  her  to  hold  up  her  finger  when  they  named  who  she 
liked ;  whereupon,  they  named  the  king  of  France,  (this  was  to  try  her 
intellect,)  she  never  stirred ;  the  king  of  Scotland  —  she  made  no  sign ; 
then  they  named  lord  Beauchamp — this  was  the  heir  of  Seymour,  whose 
i%fat8  were  derived  from  his  mother,  lady  Katharine  Gray,  one  of  the 
BKMt  unfortunate  of  Elizabeth's  victims :  anger  awakened  the  failing  • 
nund  of  the  expiring  queen ;  she  roused  herself  at  the  name  of  the 
iBJmed  person,  whom  she  could  not  forgive,  and  said,  fiercely,  ^  I  will 
have  DO  rascal's  son  in  my  seat,  but  one  worthy  to  be  a  king."  How 
nd  is  the  scene — what  a  dismal  view  of  regality  the  various  versions  of 
this  death-bed  present !  where  the  interested  courtiers  sat  watching  the 
twitchings  of  the  hands,  and  the  tossing  of  the  arms  of  the  dying  Eliza- 
beth, interpreting  them  into  signs  of  royalty  for  the  expectant  heir.  In 
her  last  struggles,  the  clasping  of  her  convulsed  hands  over  her  brow  is 
serioosly  set  forth  as  her  symbolical  intimation  that  her  successor  was 
to  be  a  crowned  king ! 

'^The  queen  kept  her  bed  fifteen  days,"  continues  lady  Southwell, 
'^besides  the  three  days  she  sat  upon  a  stool ;  and  one  day,  when,  being 
palled  up  by  force,  she  obstinately  stood  on  her  feet  for  fifteen  hours. 
When  she  was  near  her  end,  the  council  sent  to  her  the  archbishop  of 
CSanterbury  and  other  prelates,  at  the  sight  of  whom  she  was  much 
oflended,  cholericly  rating  them,  bidding  them  ^  be  packing^  saying  ^  she 
WIS  no  atheist,  but  she  knew  full  well  they  were  but  hedge-priests.' " 
That  Elizabeth,  in  the  aberration  of  delirium  or  the  petulance  of  sick- 
ness, might  have  used  such  a  speech,  is  possible ;  but  her  reluctance  to 
receive  spiritual  assistance  from  the  hierarchy  of  her  own  church  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  French  ambassador;  and  Carey  assures  us,  ^that, 
about  six  at  night,  she  made  signs  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
her  chaplains  to  come  to  her.  At  which  time,"  says  he,  ^^  I  went  in 
with  them,  and  sat  upon  my  knees,  full  of  tears  to  see  that  heavy  sight 
Her  majesty  lay  upon  her  back,  with  one  hand  in  the  bed,  ^nd  the  other 
without  The  bishop  kneeled  down  by  her,  and  examined  her  first  of 
her  ^th ;  and  she  so  punctually  answered  all  his  several  questions  by 
lifting  up  her  eyes  and  holding  up  her  hand,  as  it  was  a  comfort  to  all 
the  beholders.  Then  the  good  man  told  her  plainly  what  she  was,  and 
what  she  was  to  come  to,  and,  though  she  had  been  long  a  great  c^ueea 
here  upon  earthy  yet  ahorfJy  s\ie  was  to  yield  an  siccoxmV  ol  >afti  ^\»«- 


-•     ■••«ir»«         •        ••! 


vanity  in  my  lime.    1  bescecli  you  not  tc 
I  am  8o  near  my  dcath.^' 

**  After  ihia,"  continues  Carey,  "  he  hi 
by  did  anawer  hiro.  After  he  had  com 
man's  knees  were  weary :  he  blessed  he 
her.  The  queen  made  a  sign  with  her  h 
ing  her  meaning,  told  the  bishop,  the  que 
He  did  so  for  a  long  half-hour  after,  am 
Elizabeth,  speechless^  agonizing,  and  awn 
the  aid  of  the  physician  or  the  nurse,  wa 
cine.  She  haci  tasted,  in  that  dark  hour 
thirst  of  the  immortal  spirit  was  not  ligl 
the  dissolving  tabernacle  of  feeble  clay 
second  time,  a  sign  to  have  the  archbisho 
BO  for  half  an  hour  more,  with  earnest  cri 
which  he  uttered  with  that  fervency  of  i 
sight,  much  rejoiced  thereat,''  continues  t 
sive  scene,  ^^  and  gave  testimony  to  us  all 
able  end.  By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and 
women  who  attended  her." 

<^  This,"  pursues  he,  «^  that  I  heard  wi 
mine  eye»^  k  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  do 
upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  because  I  kn 
lies  reported  of  the  end  and  death  of  thai 
thisted  and  beloved  kinsman  of  Elizabeth. 
Carey  are  doubtless  of  great  importance, 
are  admitted  to  visit  the  death-bedn  nf  ■/>« 
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ed  by  her  deTotions,  she  had,  after  the  archbishop  left  her,  sunk 
Bep  sleep,  from  which  she  never  awoke ;  and,  aboot  three  in  the 
:,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  Lady  Scropp 
B  first  intelligence  of  this  fact,  by  silently  drcfiping  a  sapphire 
ler  brother,  who  was  lurking  beneath  the  windows  of  the  cham- 
eath  at  Richmond  Palace.  This  ring,  long  after  known  in  court 
I  as  the  ^  blue  ring,^  had  been  confided  to  lady  Serope  by  James, 
tain  signal  which  was  to  announce  the  decease  of  the  queen.  Sir 
CSarey  caught  the  token,  fraught  with  the  destiny  of  the  island 
and  departed,  at  fiery  speed,  to  announce  the  tidings  in  Scot- 
Efis  adventures  belong  to  another  portion  of  this  won. 
'  gives  us  a  very  difilerent  account  of  his  proceedings,  in  his  auto- 
ly.  He  affirms  that,  after  he  had  assisted  at  the  last  pmyeis  for 
g  mistress,  he  returned  to  his  lodging,  leaving  word  with  one  in 
nrer's  chamber  to  call  him'  if  it  mas  thought  the  queen  would 
that  he  gave  the  porter  an  angel  to  let  him  in  at  any  time  when 
J.  Early  on  the  Thursday  morning,  the  sentinel  he  had  left  in 
ner^s  chamber  brought  him  word  ^t  the  queen  was  dead.  ^  1 
lys  he,  ^  and  made  all  the  haste  to  the  gate  to  get  in.  I  was 
iy  I  could  not  enter— «11  the  lords  of  the  council  having  been 
id  commanded  that  none  should  go  in  or  out,  but  by  warrant 
MB.  At  the  very  instant  one  of  the  council,  the  comptroller, 
'  I  were  at  the  gate.  I  answered,  ^  Yes,'  and  desired  to  know 
I  queen  did;  he  answered,  'Pretty  well.'"  When  Garey  was 
if  he  found  all  the  ladies  in  the  coflerer's  chamber  weeping  bit- 
more  touching  tribute,  perhaps,  to  the  memory  of  their  ro3ral 
^  than  all  the  pompous  and  elaborate  lamentations  that  the  poets 
tastera  of  the  age  laboured  to  bestow  on  her,  in  illustration  of 
'  which  was  supposed  to  pervade  all  hearts  throughout  the  realm 


l^reat  female  sovereign  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and 
'-fourth  of  her  reign.  She  was  bom  on  the  day  celebrated  as 
rity  of  the  Virgin  Slary,  and  she  died,  Mareh  24th,  on  the  eve 
istival  of  the  annunciation,  called  Lady-day.  Among  the  com- 
iry  epitaphs  which  were  composed  for  her,  and  hung  up  in  many 
I,  was  one  ending  with  the  following  couplet  :— 

**  She  is,  she  wms— what  can  there  more  be  ssid  I 
On  earth  the  first,  in  heaven  the  second  maid.^* 

tated  by  lady  Southwell,  that  directions  were  left  by  Elisabeth 
should  not  be  embalmed ;  but  Cecil  gave  orden  to  her  surgeon 
her. 

r,  the  queen's  body  being  cered  up,"  continues  lady  Southwell, 
ought  by  water  to  Whitehall,  where,  being  watched  every  night 
Bveral  ladies,  mpelf  that  night  watching  as  one  of  them,  and 
i  in  our  places  about  the  corpse,  which  was  fiwt  nailed  up  in  a 
»fiin,  with  leaves  of  lead  covered  with  vdvet,  her  body  burst 

'BrTdges*  Peers  of  king  James,  p.  413. 

*  Memoirs  of  Robert  Carejr,  earl  of  Motrnvmik^  V*  ^^^ 
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reader,  than  the  faded  wax-work  effigy  of  tbat  queen,  preserved  in  itai 
little  myaierioiis  cell  of  ^Vesiminster  Abbey,  called  the  waxwork  diim- 
ber.  for  the  sight  of  which  an  additional  sixpence  was  formerly  extoriri 
from  the  visitors  lo  llial  venerable  fane.  Aa  the  waxwork  chamber  ii 
now  closed  lo  the  public  for  ever,  and  these  quaint  memorials  of  the 
royal  and  illustrious  dead  are  never  more  lo  excite  the  mirih,  the  iro«- 
der.  or  terror,  of  the  unsophisticated  sight-Beers  of  London  again,  i  de- 
scription of  the  posthumous  figure  of  Eljzabeih.  which,  iradiiion  affirms, 
was  modeled  from  her  person,  afier  dealh,  and  is  clad  in  garments  from 
her  royal  wardrobe,  of  ihe  precise  fashion  she  wore  in  life,  may  prore 
an  acceptable  aildiijon  to  her  personal  biography. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  as  the  maiden  monarch  appcamJ 
in  the  last  year  of  her  life  and  reign,  we  behold  a  striking  fac-iiruile  in 
this  curious  work  of  art. 

It  is  well  known  that  Eliiabeih  caused  the  die  of  the  lasi  gold  foin, 
that  was  struck  with  the  likeness  of  her  lime-broken  profile,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, in  her  indignation  at  its  ugliness,  and  could  she  have  seen  the 
grim  posthiunous  representation  of  her  faded  glories,  that  was  bcrat 
upon  her  bier.  It  is  probable  that  she  would  have  struggled  to  buril  her 
cere-cloths  and  her  leaden  cojlin  to  demolish  it  Yet  there  art  ihc 
remains  of  considerable  beauty  and   much  majesty  to  be  traced  in  ihi) 


k  that  it  sptiiied  the  wood,  lead,  and  cnv-elmh,  mhuf 
ay,  she  was  fain  to  be  new  irimmed  up."  Tlw  noinl 
ihit  their  orders,  in  coincidence  with  iha  df  ni(  TnqoMt 
isirees,  should  be  disobeyed  by  ihe  malaprrt  contndio- 
arding  the  last  dulic«  lo  her  corpse ;'  but  no  one  duti 
ablicly  or  officially. 

!lh  was  most  royally  interred  io  Wesiroiniter  Abber.on 
1, 1 603 ;  "  al  which  lime,"  says  old  Stowe,  «  ihe  aty  rf 

■    •i.ri-hnrimf  nirh    mnltiludeS    of  sll    BOttS  of  peuplc.  IB 

gutter*,  who  came  to  see  Uw 
iR,  or  efligy,  lying  an  the  colEa, 

upon  the  head  thetvof^  ud  i 

Much  a  general  sigliing,  gmo- 
MQ  seA  or  known  in  the  ii» 

mention  any  people,  tioc, « 
Ath  of  thdi  Bovenugti."* 

resemblance  to  their  dtwri 
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▼ery  statue.  It  has  the  high  aristocratic,  yet  delicately  modelleil  fea- 
tures, with  which  we  are  familiar,  in  the  coins  and  pictures  of  the  last 
of  the  Tudors.  There  is  even  a  likeness  of  Anne  Boleyn,  discernible 
in  the  contour  of  the  face,  especially  in  the  broad,  powerful  forehead 
and  high  cheek-bones.  The  backward  carriacre  of  the  head  is  peculiarly 
indicative  of  Elizabeth,  in  all  her  latter  portraits,  and  she  holds  the  scep- 
tre and  the  ball,  with  the  characteristic  haughtiness  of  one  fully  aware 
of  the  full  importance  of  those  emblems  of  regality.  Her  height  is  com- 
manding, and  her  figure  stately  and  symmetrical.  She  is  attired  in  her 
royal  robes — a  kirtle  and  boddice  of  very  rich  crimson  satin,  embroidered 
all  over  with  silver ;  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  wrought  in  a  bold  coral 
pattern,  and  fringed  with  tufled  and  spangled  silver  fringe ;  the  boddice 
is  very  long  and  slightly  rounded  at  the  point ;  the  stomacher,  embroi- 
dered in  quaire-feuiUes  of  silver  bullion,  interspersed-  with  rosettes  and 
crosses  of  large  round  Roman  pearls,  and  medallions  of  coloured  glass, 
lo  imitate  rubies,  sapphires  and  diamonds ;  it  is  also  edged  with  silver 
hce  and  ermine.  The  boddice  is  cut  low  in  front,  so  as  to  display  the 
bosom,  without  any  tucker  or  kerchief,  but  with  a  high  ruff  of  guipure, 
which  is  now  embrowned  with  the  dust  of  centuries.  The  ruff  is  of  the 
Spanish  fashion,  high  behind,  and  sloping  towards  the  bust  The  sleeves 
are  turned  over  at  the  wrists,  with  cuffs  and  reversed  ruffles  of  the  same 
curioas  texture  as  the  ruff.  About  her  throat  is  a  carcanet  of  large  round 
pearls,  and  rubies,  and  emeralds;  besides  this  ornament,  her  neck  is 
decorated  with  long  strings  of  pearls,  festooned  over  the  bosom,  and 
descending,  on  either  side,  below  the  elbows,  in  tassels. 

Her  re^  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  trimmed  with  rows  of  ermine  and 

£>id  lace,  is  attached  to  the  shoulders  with  gold  cordons  and  tassels,  and 
Us  behind,  in  a  long  train.  The  skirt  of  her  under-dress,  or  kirtle,  is 
cut  short,  to  display  the  small  feet  and  well-turned  ancles,  of  which  she 
was  so  proud.  She  wears  high-heeled  shoes  of  pale-coloured  cloth, 
with  enormous  white  ribbon  bows,  composed  of  six  loops,  edged  with 
silver  gimp,  and  in  the  centre  a  large  pearl  medallion.  Her  ear-rings  are 
circular  pearl  and  ruby  medallions,  with  large  pear-shaped  pearl  pen- 
dants. Her  light-red  wig  is  frizzled  very  short  above  the  ears,  but  de- 
scends behind  in  stiff  cannon  curls,  and  is  altogether  thickly  beset  with 
pearls.  Her  royal  crown  is  affloriatcd,  small,  high,  and  placed  very  far 
iMurk  on  her  head,  leaving  her  high  and  broad  retreating  forehead,  and 
part  of  her  head,  bare  and  bald. 

She  has  a  gold  cordon,  with  large  tufled  and  spangled  gold  tassels 
descending  nearly  to  her  feet.  It  is  surprising  how  well  the  bullion 
with  which  her  dress  is  decorated  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  for  its  dis- 
coloration proceeds  rather  from  an  accumulation  of  dust  than  tarnish. 
As  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the  costume  worn  by  EUizabeth  in  the  last 
year  of  her  reign,  this  figure  is  very  valuable. 

Elizabeth  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  her  sister  and  prede- 
cessor in  the  regal  office,  Mary  Tudor.  Her  successor,  king  James  1., 
has  lef^  a  lasting  evidence  of  his  good  taste,  and  good  feeling,  in  the 
noble  monument  he  erected  to  her  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her 
recumbent  effigiea  repose  beneath  a  stately  catio^^^  ow  ^  ^i^  cH  \ras% 


while  marble,  which  is  supported  by  four  liou*.  Her  bead  reaU  on  iw- 
■elleil  and  eir>i  lidered  cushions,  her  feel  on  s  couchaot  lioB.  Sft«  i* 
manUeil  id  bi  >yal  robes,  lined  with  ermine,  a  nil  attired  in  tardinfala 
and  mil,  bi  ..«  is  almost  a  classical  absence  of  omamenl  in  her  drcm 
Her  rlose  d  hair  ia  covered  with  a  rerj  simple  copt  tliattsk  oTllic 

regal  lV>rr  ie  lia«  no  ciown.  and  the  sceptre  has  been  brolieii  (nm 

her  hand,  the  cross  from  the  imperial  orb,  which  she  huld*  in  itu 

othe  r.     3n  the  last  aoTereiga  of  this  country  to  whom  a  moDonveu 

has  lieen  gi  "'  "np  "'  ■*•-  s™  >"*-~"  glory  required  it  not 

Tliere  »  l  f  ()ueen  EliMbcth  hi  Uenhua 

Hall,  in  t  cart  of  Stradbrokef  by  tthnw 

couricou.  f.  J  auDUWly  to  examine  the  pic- 

ture. L 

Tlie  nan  lit  it  ia  evideatly  th«  woii  of 

the  court  lita  for  wlmti  EU^ieifc  n»- 

descenda  axectKad  in  Mnct  MCOiflnV 

with  the  TD;  ^  '  art ;  and  though  the  featimri 

are  elefrantly  (leliiiealtu  wjin  reijuru  lu  uuiliiu-.  llic  loUil  alisciiop  ot'^^Jiit' 
spoils  ilie  elTect ;  but  Elizabeth  forbade  the  use  of  these  darkening  ijdu, 
as  injurious  to  the  lustre  of  her  complexion.  The  portrait  is  a  thref- 
(]uBrter  length,  and  represents  the  queen,  eoraewhcre  about  the  thiniedi 
year  of  her  age,  when  the  iron  signet  of  care  began  to  reveal  its  impresi 
on  her  ample  brow,  the  elongated  visage,  and  the  thin  and  sternly  com- 
pressed lips.  I'he  eyes  are  dark  and  peneiraliug,  the  complexion  laii 
and  faded,  the  hair  of  the  indeterminate  shade,  wliicli  foea  call  red,  and 
panegyrists  auburn  :  it  is  curled,  or  rather  frizzled,  in  a  regular  circle 
ronnd  the  brow,  and  very  short  at  the  ears.  The  costume  fixes  the  dale 
of  the  picture  between  the  years  l&tia  and  15T0,  before  Elizabeth  bad 
launched  inio  the  exuberance  of  dress  and  ornament,  which  rendciGd 
her  portraits  so  barbaric  in  their  general  effect,  as  she  advanced  into  die 
vale  of  years,  and  every  year  increased  the  height  and  amplitude  of  hei 
radiated  ruH',  till  it  rose  like  a  winged  back-ground,  behind  the  lofiT 
fabric  of  jewels  she  wore  on  her  head,  and  at  ksl,  overtopped  the  cross 
of  her  regal  diadem. 

In  the  Henham  portrait,  her  rufT  is  of  a  less  aspiring  fashion,  and 
resembles  those  worn  by  her  beautiful  rival,  Mary  Stuaii,  when  qutta 
of  France  ;  it  is  formed  of  small  circular  quillings,  of  silver  guipuie, 
closely  set  round  the  throat,  and  confined  by  a  rich  carcanet  or  collar 
of  rubies,  amethysts,  and  pearls,  set  in  a  beautiful  gold  lilagree  pattern, 
with  large  pear-shaped  pearls  depending  from  each  lozenge.  The  bod- 
dice  of  the  dress,  which  is  of  rich  while  brocade,  embroidered  in  diagonal 
stripes,  with  bullion,  in  a  running  pattern  of  hops  and  bop-leaves,  fasifns 
down  the  front,  and  is  made  light  to  the  shape,  and  with  a  point,  hke 
a  dress  of  the  present  times.  It  is  ornamented  between  the  embroider)- 
with  gems  set  in  gold  filagree  of  the  same  pallern  as  ilie  carcauet.  The 
boddice  is  also  slashed  with  purple  velvet,  edged  with  bullion.  The 
sleeves  are  of  the  form,  which,  in  the  modern  nomenclature  of  cotiumf, 
iiaa  been  termed  gigot ;  \\\e^  B\e  aurmounted  on  the  shoulder  widi  pulfi 
of  gold  gauze,  aeparawA  wftX^  t\io\«»  »a4  Mllsfia■54^Ji^  Mid.  wo  small 
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18,  wreathed  with  pearls  and  ballion.  The  sleeves  are  slashed 
slvet,  embroidered  with  bullion,  and  decorated  with  gems  to  match 
jdice,  and  finislied  at  the  wrists  with  quilled  ruffles  of  the  same 
.  as  her  ruff.  She  wears  the  jewel  and  ribbon  of  the  garter  about 
ck.  The  George  is  a  large  OTal  medallion,  pendent  from  a  pale 
bbon,  and  decorated  with  rubies  and  amethysts  of  the  same  lozenge 
nd  setting,  as  those  in  her  carcanet  Her  waist  is  encircled  with 
lied  girdle  to  correspond.  The  skirt  of  her  dress  is  very  full, 
^  with  three  stripes  of  miniver,  in  the  robing  form.  Her  head- 
s  very  elegant,  consisting  of  a  coronal  of  gems  and  goldsmith's 
placed  on  crimson  velvet,  somewhat  resembling  the  front  of  the 
hood  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  in  the  Strawberry-hill  miniature, 
rmoonted  with  a  transparent  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  made  of  gold 
and  stiffened  with  gold  wire ;  very  beautiful  lappets  descend  &om 
reath,  formed  of  pipes  of  gold  gauze,  arranged  in  latticed  puft, 
with  vandyked  guipure  of  bullion,  and  fastened  at  every  crossing 
large  round  peari.  A  white  rose  confines  one  of  the  lappets  on 
(ht  temple.  The  efiect  of  these  lappets  is  very  striking,  and  the 
as  a  whole,  is  in  excellent  taste,  yet  very  different  from  that  in 
her  of  the  numerous  portraits  of  Elizabeth,  I  have  seen. 
»ne  hand  she  holds  a  white  rose  carelessly.  Her  hands  are  un- 
and  very  delicate  in  contour,  the  fingers  long  and  taper,  with  nails 
almond  shape,  which  has  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  tokens  of 
«atic  lineage.  Elizabeth  was  always  excessively  vain  of  the  beauty 
hands.  De  Maurier,  in  his  Memoira  of  Holland,  says,  ^  I  heard 
ny  &ther,.who  had  been  sent  to  her  court,  that  at  every  audience 
1  with  her,  she  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than  a  hundred  times, 
play  her  hands,  which  were  indeed  very  white  and  beautiful.'' 
loves  were  always  of  thick  white  kid,  very  richly  embroidered 
Million,  pearls,  and  coloured  silks  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  fringed 
;old,  and  slashed  with  coloured  satin  at  the  elbows,  stifled  with 
1  gimp.  In  the  palm,  five  air-holes,  rather  larger  than  melon- 
were  stamped,  to  prevent  any  Ul  eflbcts  from  confined  penpira- 

i  costume  of  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  Cecil  col- 
I,  presented  by  her  to  Burleigh,  is  much  more  elaborately  deco- 
than  the  Henham  picture.  She  weara  a  lofly  head-dress,  with  a 
plume,  and  two  ruffe,  one,  the  small  close-quilled  ruff  just  de- 
d,  round  the  throat,  and  a  high,  radiated  ru^  somewhat  in  the 
ih  style,  attached  to  her  regal  mantle,  which  is  thrown  a  little  back 
!  shoulders,  and  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
behind  this,  rises  a  pair  of  wings,  like  a  third  ruff.  Her  robe,  in 
flebrated  picture,  is  covered  with  eyes  and  eara,  to  signify  her  om- 
it qualities,  and  her  power  of  acquiring  intelligence ;  and,  to  com- 
iie  whole,  a  serpent,  indicative  of  her  wisdom,  is  coiled  up  on  her 

• 

a  direct  and  amusing  contrast  to  this  allegorical  representation  ci 
miden  monarch  in  her  sagacity,  may  be  named  a  quaint  portrait  ut 
ampton  Court  coUectioOj  by  Zuchero,  where  «W  \&  ^Vox^  Ssl  t 
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loose  robe,  formed  of  ihe  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers,  wiih  a  I 
rap.  such  as  limners  have,  in  all  ages,  eonseeraied  to  Folly^  apcau 
use,  Willi  a  mask  iii  her  hand,  uid  a  wanton  smile  upon  ba  fiue.  Only 
it  was  the        >    oyal  pleasure  of  the  mighty  Elizabeth  to  be  thus  Mh 

)riive  vein,  we  might  be  apt  to  fancy  that  she  had  bcCT 

ared  in  this  undignified  costume. 

B  of  Elizabeth  are  rare,  and  in  heller  taste  iban  her  jn* 

ere  is  one  ia  the  Tallemache  colleetioa.  at  Ham  Beiam. 


■ —  Jhe  I 


profajieljr  i^ 
Tl,«u 

highly  won- 
ful  appeara 
been   [>aio 
more  valu 


wea)-)>  a  bl  u. 

down  the  ..»»  '  r« 

lace  ruffles  are  !.,_, .  *ii 

whicli   is  of  a  li^lil-auburn 
from  the  foreliead,  and 
in  ftoi 


"jiess  of  the  features,  Ae  joudh 

reeal  atlributea,  it  nitisi  h»t* 
y  Elizabeth,  and  would  be  ifa« 
nlly  of  the  fact  ibai  she  u  >» 
iboTe  all,  moic  unallecied  thu 
ppareatly  about  I  wen  IV.  Stie 
lie  row  of  pearU,  and  baaei 
nI  ribban.  Her  cUboiate  poiM 
le-coloared  ribbons.  Her  hiif, 
a]iproacliiiiir  lo  r^d.  is  nilit-il  '.ii't 
«uh  a  siulied  saiin  lillet,  decoraii^i 
It  with  a  jewel,  set  wilh  pearls,  and  from  which  three  pcar-5hap«! 
pearls  depend.  She  has  large  pearl  tassel  ear-rings.  Thia  miaiature  li 
B  very  small  ova!,  with  a  deep-blue  back-ground.' 

A  greater  mass  of  bad  poetry  was  produced  on  ihe  death  of  quEM 
Elizubeth,  (and  the  assertion  is  a  bold  one,)  than  ever  was  perpeirsifJ 
on  any  public  occasion.  Lamer  and  lamer  lines  may  have  appeam!  ii 
later  erasj  but  for  original  and  genuine  absurdity,  the  Elizabethan  riesut 
challenge  the  poetic  world  to  find  their  equals.  The  followinj  linn 
were  greatly  admired,  and  were  preserved  in  more  than  one  cbrooii'if. 
They  were  written  on  the  water  procession,  when  her  corpse  was  rowfJ 
down  the  Thames  from  Richmond,  lo  lie  in  stale  at  Whitehall:  M 
lines  will  prove  a  sulficieiit  specimen  : 


Scarcely  less  absurd  is  the  following  avcophanlic  eflusion,  written  bv 
jne  of  [he  sons  of  lord  Burleigh  ;  but  whether  Robert  C-ecil.  aflerwsrtli 
earl  of  Salisbury,  or  his  elder  brother.  Thomas,  afterwards  creaied  eiH 
of  F.xeler,  it  is  not  easy  lo  decide,  as  bolh  have  obtained   the  eredii  of 


litem 

'Tlieponniil 
her  siHi-r  Mniy 
b)-  .1.,.  wo  prin 


[0  lie  Blizabpih  bi  ii 
lUI  ibe  timilulir  of 


[iiiy;   Xo.  n  — ii  work  [Lat  eoalaira  veij'  I)i?autiruli}-.co ., 

\-arjiiig  fBBhtona  aatiiHcd  by  the  ladies  of  EiiKland,  from   Iho  N 
(o  (lie  present  tiiaevaiii\  YliUiNi^ieu  CQia^leted,  form  an  aunu 


■.     An  cumf^ 
LaJies,-  by  Mra.  D«- 
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Now  Is  my  muse  clad  like  a  parasite 

In  partj-colour'd  robes  of  black  and  white ; 

Grieving  and  joying  too,  both  these  together, 

But  grieves  or  joys  she  most,  I  wot  not  whether. 

Eliza  '•  dead — that  splits  my  heart  in  twain, 

And  James  proclaimed — that  makes  me  well  again. 

After  these  specimens  of  folly  and  pretence,  the  elegant  melodv  of 
eee  Terses,  by  George  Fletcher,  appears  to  great  advantage ;  and  here 

follow  three  stanzas,  selected  from  a  monody  on  queen  Elizabeth,  by 

that*  great  poet,  when  a  youthful  student : 

"Tell  me,  ye  velvet-headed  violets,        , 
That  fringe  the  fountain's  side  with  purest  blu^— 
So  let  with  comely  grace  your  pretty  frets* 
Be  spread— so  let  a  thousand  playful  zephyrs  sue 
To  kiss  your  willing  heads,  that  teem  to  eschew 
Their  wanton  touch,  with  maiden  modesty — 
So  let  the  silver  dew  but  lightly  lie, 
like  little  watery  worlds  within  an  azure  sky. 

*  Lol  when  your  verdant  loaves  are  broadly  spread 
Let  weeping  virgins  gather  yon  in  their  laps. 
And  send  you  where  Eliza  lieth  dead. 
To  strew  tfie  sheet  which  her  pale  body  wrapsn 
Ay  me  1  in  this  I  envy  jrour  good  haps— 
Who  would  not  die  there  to  be  buried  f 
Say,  if  the  sun  deny  his  beams  to  shed 
Upon  your  living  stalkA,  grow  you  not  withered! 

**  That  sun,  in  morning  clouds  enveloped. 
Flew  fast  into  the  western  world  to  tell 
News  of  her  death :  Heaven  itself  sorrowed 
With  tears  that  fast  on  earth's  dank  bosom  Ml; 
But  when  the  next  Aurora  'gan  to  deal 
Handfuls  of  roses  Yore  the  team  of  day, 
A  shepherd  drove  his  flock  by  chance  tliat  way. 
And  made  the  nymphs  to  dance'  who  mourned  but  yesterday.** 

The  following  record  was  borne  of.  queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  godson, 
Harrington,  several  years  afler  the  hand  that  wielded  the  sceptre  and  the 
sword  of  empire  were  in  the  dust,  and  the  tide  of  court  fiivour  and  pre- 
ferment were  flowing  liberally  to  him  from  her  successor : — ^  Her  mind 
was  olltime  like  the  gentle  air  that  cometh  from  the  westerly  point  in  a 
toauner's  mom, — 'twas  sweet  and  refreshing  to  all  around  her.  Her 
speech  did  win  all  aflfections,  and  her  subjects  did  try  to  show  all  love 
to  her  commands,  for  she  would  say,  ^  her  state  did  require  her  to  com- 
mand what  she  knew  her  people  would  willingly  do,  from  their  own 
love  to  her.'  Surely,  she  did  play  her  tables  well,  to  gain  obedience 
lhii%  without  constraint ;  but  then  she  could  put  forth  such  alterations 
in  her  &shion,  when  obedience  was  lacking,  as  left  no  doubtings  whose 
daughter  she  was." 

Again,  he  says,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Markham, 
and  surely,  the  memoir  of  this  great  -sovereign  and  most  extraordinary 

*  Fr^  is  a  chased  or  embroidered  edge  or  border. 

*TbU  aUuflion  is  to  the  rejoicings  on  the  proclamation  of  kiii%  Iaxa«%. 
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woi  ■KTCtlf  cloee  m  a  more  appropriate  manner  tiian  wiifa  ti 

nob  o  her  memory  ; — "  Even  her  errors  did  se«m  mark* 

aurp  cii    )wmenls ;  when  she  ennled,  it  vaa  a  pure  anDshtne.  il 
evei^  ■■■"■  diu  choose  to  bask  in;  bul  anon  came  a  storm,  from  a  suik 

gatki!  'f  •■iouda,  and  the  thunder  fell,  in  wcMidrouE  manner,  oa 

alii  r  did  find  greater  show  of  understauding  iban  she  * 

b)e  i  whoever  liveth  Igoger  ^laa  I  can,  will  look  back  i 

bei  er  lemporit  atti.'" 


ANNE  OF  DENMARK, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST,  ^ING  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

Anne,  or  Anna,  of  Denmark,  first  qaeen-coniort  of  Great  Britain,  ^^— Her  pa- 
rentage and  protestant  education — Disputes  between  Scotland  and  Denmark 
lelatiTO  to  the  Orkneys — ^Touth  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland — Negotiations  for 
marriage  between  James  YI.  and  Anna's  sister — ^Broken  bj  queen  Elizabeth 
—Anna's  hand  demanded  by  James  VL — Marriage  trayersed  bj  queen  Eliza* 
beth— Obligations  of  Marj,  qaeen  of  Scots,  to  Anna's  &tber,  Frederic  IL,  king 
of  Denmark — His  death — King  James's  efforts  for  the  marriage — Sends  proxies 
to  Denmark-*King  James  and  princess  Anna  married  by  proxy  at  Cronenburg 
^Anna  sails  for  Scotland  with  a  Danish  fleet — ^Twioe  driven  by  storms  from 
the  Scottish  coast-— Suspicion  of  witchcraiV — Quarrel  of  the  Danish  admiral 
with  a  witch — Disasters  of  the  queen's  ship— She  takes  refuge  on  the  coast  of 
Norway— Queen's  miserable  state— She  writes  to  king  Jamee  by  Stereo  Beale 
—King  James  sails  to  Norway — Meets  her — ^Their  marriage  on  the  Norway 
coast — ^King  James's  Morrowing  gift — Dangerous  journey  over  the  Norway 
monntaina-^oyous  arrival  in  Denmark — ^Re-union  with  Danish  royal  family 
— Re-marriage  of  James  and  Anna  by  Lutheran  rites — Their  voyage  to  Scot^ 
land — Landing  and  sojourn  at  Leitb — Scotch  presbytery  dislike  the  queen's 
unction — ^Her  entry  into  Edinburgh — Robes — Crowned  queen  of  Scotland  at 
Hdyrood — Queen's  palace— -Settlement  of  household — Qiieen's  dialogue  with 
sir  J.  Melville — ^Witb  Simpson  confesses  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen— 
Aconses  ford  Bothwell  as  instigator — Bothwell  troubles  the  queen-— King's 
jealousy  of  the  eari  of  Murray — Ballads  of  him  and  the  queen— Her  palace 
attaoked  by  Bothwell — Queen's  kindness  to  her  Danish  maid  and  Wemys  of 
Logic— Bothwell  invades  Uolyrood — Danish  ambassadors  alarmed  for  the 
queen— Value  of  the  Danish  alliance  to  James  VL 

Ainrc  OF  Dkicmark  was  undeniably  inferior,  both  in  advcation  and 
intdleci,  to  most  of  the  royal  ladies  whoae  biographies  have  oecupied 
oar  preceding  yolumes.  Her  political  position  was,  neverdieless,  more 
important  than  any  queen-consort  of  England,  since  she  was  the  wife  of 
the  first  monarch  whose  sovereignty  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
British  islands.  Her  dower,  moreover,  eompleted  the  geographical 
wholeness  of  her  husband's  fortunate  inheritance ;  for  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands,  which  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  been  pawned  by 
Denmark  to  Scotland,  were  yielded  ultimately  to  the  Scottisn  king,  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  this  princess.  The  sovereignty  of  these  bar- 
len  islands  may  appear,  at  the  present  day,  a  trifling  addition  to  the 
majesty  of  the  British  crown,  yet  they  are  linka  of  the  great  inmias 
20*  ^^^^ 
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empire  of  the  » 
have  -caused,  at 

Anne  of  Denmark  was  the  £rst  queen  of  Greai  Britain;'  a  title  «hicb 
has  bten  borne  by  ihe  wives  of  our  sovereigns  from  the  commencnDnil 
of  the  scvci  ih  century  to  tlie  present  era.  Bel'ote,  however,  the  il- 
tained  ihi»  iiy,  she  had  presided  fourteen  years  over  the  court  <d 
Scotland  lort  of  James  VI. 

The  lii  overei^s  from  vhom  Anne  of  Deamark  descended  U 

been  <;lecieu  lu  i      .  :  deposition  of  Chrigiiem  IL» 

noiorioui  for  his  i^i'ueiiic-  'erl^ps  the  outrae«9  litis  tytanl 

perpeirated  against  hnras  Hensire  to  hia  countrymcu  ihu 

the  acrjdent  ol  (e  two  daughleiB ;   for,  by  thf  u- 

cient  custom  o        no  tiis  hour,  the  crown  could  oolj' 

be  inherited  na  of  Denmark  and  Ifontij' 

were,  by  th  of  Chiutieni  Ui  bolmRd  m 

his  uncle  Pi  %e  chwige  of  leK^m  fiUili  At 

catholic   to   lilt   L.u.iiciaii  ^..--,   jnced   simnllaneourfv  in   15!' 

The  son  of  this  elecieiJ  king  Has  Chrjsiitrn  111.,  wlio  coiupleieJ  ih 
establishment  of  the  protestanl  religion  in  Denmark.  His  eldest  soi 
Frederic  11.,  succeeded  him ;  be  married  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  hi 
neighbour,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  had  by  her,  sis  children,  bwn 
in  the  following  order:  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  born  at  Coldingi,  Aursfl 
25,  1-573  -,  Anna,  or  Anne,  the  second  child  and  subject  of  ttiis  biogn- 
phy,  was  hom  at  Scanderburg,'  December  12,  1575;  Chriatienu  tin 
crown-prince,  afterwards  Chrisliern  IV.,  who  more  than  once  fisiltd  i!i( 
English  court,  was  born  at  Frcdcricsburg,  April  12,  1 577 ;  Uliic,  date 
of  llolslein,  and  bishop  of  Sleswig,  was  born  at  Coldinga,  in  1578;  wnl 
two  other  daughters. 

It  was  the  [ipinion  of  the  French  ambassador,  ihal  Frederic  11. » 
one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe,  for  he  possessed  the  endowoenu 

'Qui??n  ElizHbRlh  liiat  mei  tbe  name  of  Gieat  Biiiain  as  a.  coIIkiivf  ippelli- 

James  I.  hnil  sutlieient  wisdom  10  ailopt  ii.  He  took  an  imponani  alep  lonid) 
the  union  of  the  wIidIb  ialanit  (aflerwarda  pcrrectfii  by  hi^  greai-granJ -dangliHii 
qu^E^n  AimrJ,  when  he  called  himself  king  of  Great  Briiain.  Previon^r,  bit 
lilies  or  king  of  England  Btiil  .Scotland  had  iel  big  Itcree  Euhjecit  cf  ihe  loai 
and  north  quarralling  wiib  each  oihcr  for  preeedenco.  Ab  parly  in  bii  reiJB  u 
October  S3,  1604,  Lord  Cianbourne  wioie  thus  lo  Mi.  Winwood,  rnim  -Jie  ^MR 
at  Whitehall :  "  1  do  send  you  heie  a  ptoclamalion,  published  this  dij,  nf  bii 
majesty  changing  hia  liilo,  and  taking  upon  him  ihe  name  and  iiyle  of  titftt 
Greni  Britain,  Franco  and  Ireland,  by  which  he  hencefonh  desires  to  be  acknoit- 
Icdged,  both  al  home  and  Bbroad.  and  that  his  (hrmet  titles  thalt  be  ciiiiet" 
Tho  proclamation  was  at  CLeapsida  widi  tliB  loiii  mayor  and  beialdi.  LoJpf 
lllu.traiions,  yol.  iii.,  and  Winwoode  Mem. 

■The  ctown  of  Norway,  which  came  to  Denmark  uy  a  female,  and  of  wur« 
was  eipccicd  lo  descend  in  tho  female  line,  was  in  vain  claimed  by  the  c' 
braied  Christina  of  Lorraine,  who  was  danghler  lo  die  deposed  fTiriftlfrn  II 
and  Isabella  of  Austria,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Her  characwr  br 
been  drawn  in  the  life  of  fjueen  Mary  I.,  vol.  v.  chap.  6. 
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of  seren  bishoprics  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  which  his  father,  Christiern 
Ill-f  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use.    It  is  well  known  that  king  Chris- 
tiern, having  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  church  at 
the  Danish  reformation,  sent  a  very  gracious  message  to  Luther,  expecU 
lag  to  receiTe  great  praise  for  the  exploit ;  but  the  reformer  almost  exe- 
crated him  for  his  sel^shness,  and  considered  him  an  utter  disgrace  to 
bis  creed.    This  wealth,  however^  gave  an  increase  of  power  to  the 
roy^  iamily  of  Denmark.    Frederic  II.  drew,  moreover,  a  great  income 
from  the  tolls  of  Elsineur,  besides  a  revenue  of  200,000  dollars,  arising 
from  the  duties  on  Hamburgh  and  Rostock  beer,  which  supplied  the 
potations  of  the  north  of  Europe.    As  Frederic  was  a  prudent  prince, 
and  laid  up  large  dowries  for  his  daughters,  their  hands  were  sought  by 
many  of  the  northern  princes.    They  were  all  educated  as  zealous  pro- 
tMtants  of  the  Lutheran  creed. 

Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  queen  of  Dennnark,  bore  a  high  character 
among  the  protestants  for  her  many  domestic  virtues.  ^^She  is,"  (wrote 
a  spy,  whom  Burleiffh  had  employed  to  report  the  characters  of  the 
Danish  royal  family,)  ^  a  right  virtuous  and  -godly  princess,  who,  with 
a  motherly  care  and  great  wisdom,  ruleth  her  children."^  Whatever 
were  tlie  moral  excellencies  of  queen  Sophia,  her  judgment  in  rearing 
children  must  have  been  somewhat  deficient,  since  the  princess  Anna 
could  not  walk  alone  till  after  she  was  nine  years  old,  being  carried 
about  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants.  This  might  have  been  a  piece  of 
semi-barbarian  magnificence,  for  the  princess  was  extremely  well  made, 
and  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  her  agile  dancing. 

In  the  preceding  centur}',  when  James  111.,  of  Scotland,  married  a 
princess  of  Denmark,  whose  brother,  Chrititiern  I.,  had,  on  some  inter- 
nal commotion  in  his  dominions,  pawned  to  him  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land isles,  they  had  proved  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  for  these  islands  had  been  terrible  thorns  in  the  side  of 
Scotland,  and  even  of  England,  in  former  times,  when  they  were  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Norwegian  sea-kings,  who  made  such  frequent  pirati- 
cal descents  on  the  British  coasts.  The  Orkneys  had  for  a  century  qui- 
edy  pertained  to  the  Scottish  crown,  having,  as  sir  James  Melville 
declared,  ^  laid  in  wadset,  or  unredeemed  mortgage.^'  But  the  reigning 
king  of  Denmark,  Frederic  II.,  finding  himself  rich  and  prosperous, 
thought  proper,  in  the  year  1585,  to  ofier  repayment  of  the  mortgage 
and  arrears,  and  to  reclaim  tliis  appanage  of  the  Danish  crown.  A  war 
with  Denmark,  which  possessed  an  overpowering  navy,  was  a  dismal 
prospect  for  Scotland,  just  breathing  from  all  the  miseries  with  which 
the  power  or  policy  of  England  had  oppressed  her ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  restoration  of  the  Orkneys  was  an  intolerable  measure,  as  a  formi- 
dable naval  power  would  be  immediately  re-established  within  sight  of 
the  Scottish  coisL  This  question  was  earnestly  debated  for  two  or  three 
years ;  at  last,  it  appeared  likely  to  be  accommodated  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  young  king  of  Scothind,  James  VI.,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  king  of  Denmark.' 

*  Letter  of  Daniel  Rogers  to  Burleigh.    Ellis,  second  lerjes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  143. 

*  Melville  s  MemmiB, 
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The  priDcem  Anna,  at  tlie  lime  llie  negotiaiion  began  for  the  mlorv 
tion  of  the  Orkney  isles,  had  passed  her  tenth  year,  and,  being  wo- 
sjdercil  loo  old  lo  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  her  nurses,  bad  been  juil  M 
on  her  feet.  While  she  is  taught  to  «-aik,  to  sew  her  sampler,  to  daon, 
and  other  accomplishments,  we  will  take  a  glsDce  at  the  history  of  ibt 
monarch  destined  lo  become  her  partner  for  life. 

The  calamities  of  the  royal  honse  of  Siuarl  have  been  the  (beiM  af 
many  n  page.  Hard  have  been  their  fates,  and  harder  blUI  it  is,  iliatibt 
common  aympathiea  of  humanity  have  been  denied  lo  ihem,  ihongh  tb« 
very  nature  of  their  misfi  ley  were  more  sinned  aptDtt 

than  sinning.     Such  has  I  infused  on  the  page  of  lii*uii} 

by  naiLonal,  polemic,  at  ices,  that  no  one  lias  taken  IM 

tnmhie  to  compare  line  irivate  lives,  in  order  jus^jrM 

deiiJe  whether  this  roym  'ceived  a  dagger  in  bis  ba»«n; 

thai,  who  yne  shot  in  >!"  ilher,  who  was  hoisted  br  te 

treacherous  mine  fran  I  or  those  who,  "done  lo  Mb 

by  slanderotia  tongues,''  hcscU  on  the  block  «■ 

pillow  of  rest,  were,  in  ic  I  as  ihe  agents  who  piw 

these  resuhs  r  Yet,  if  bri^  are  filled,  anil  i-i\Wtf^  iracfd  carefully  b^.t 
to  iheir  irue  causes,  Ihe  mystery  of  an  evil  desiiny  which  is  so  ofien 
laid  lo  the  charge,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  crime  attached  to  this  line  of 
hapless  princes,  will  vanish  before  the  broad  light  of  irulh. 

Most  of  ihe  calamities  of  Ihe  royal  line  of  Scotland  originated  in  the 
antagonism,  which,  for  long  ages,  was  sustained  between  England  and 
their  country.  Either  by  open  violence  or  insidious  intrigue,  five  Scot- 
tish monarchs  had  sulfered  long  captivities  in  England  ;'  and,  owing  to 
the  wars  with  England,  or  the  commotions  nurtured  in  Scotland  bv  the 
English,  six  long  minorities'  had  successively  taken  place  before  James 
VI.  was  born.  The  regents  who  governed  in  the  names  of  these  minor 
sovereigns  were  placed  or  replaced  by  factions  of  the  fierce  nobihiy, 
who,  at  last,  refused  to  submit  to  any  control,  either  of  king  or  law.  In 
fact,  the  possessor  of  the  Scottish  crown  was  either  destroyed  or  harassed 
to  death  as  soon  as  an  heir  to  the  throne  was  born. 

"  Woe  to  the  land  that  is  governed  by  a  child !"  says  the  wise  pro- 
verb. This  was  a  woe  that  Scotland  had  hitherto  known  sufliciendy; 
but  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  aggravated;  by  the  scepire  falling  to  a 
female  minor,  which  it  did  at  ihe  early  death  of  James  V.,  who  left  ii 
to  his  daughter  Mary,  a  babejusi  bom. 

This  unfortunate  queen  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Scodarn., 
in  the  midst  of  a  religious  civil  war.  When  she  returned  lo  Scodanif, 
she  was  the  widow  of  Francis  11.,  king  of  France  ;  she  married,  in  1565, 
her  cousin,  Henry  Stuarl,'  lord  Darnley.  Soon  after  the  birth  nf  an 
heir,  her  husband  was  murdered,  and  she  was  driven  inid  captivity  in 
England.     A  faction  of  the  most  turbulent  of  the  Scoilish  nobility  took 

'  David  I„  William  tlie  Lion,  David  II.,  James  I.,  tings,  and  iltny,  quiro  of 
Scots. 

'  James  I.,  James  II..  Jame*  UI.,  James  IV.,  James  V,.  and  iMary. 

*  Eldest  son  to  lady  Mnignjol  Itooglas  and  Mailliew  Siuart,  eatl  of  Lenoi,  See 
the  Life  of  Mary  \.,  \o\.  VtW^bio  \oii  T>»iuVe-j  lai  \(«  nunhei  are  meotiom^J- 
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lion  of  her  infiuit,  and  proclaimed  him  king,  when  a  long  minority 
commenced,  civil  wars  of  factions  sti uggling  who  should  reign  in  the 
little  child's  name.  Such  had  been  the  proceedings  in  Scotknd,  with 
eome  accidental  variations,  for  six  previous  minorities,  only  the  troubles 
and  disasters  of  the  minorities  of  queen  ICary,  and  of  her  son,  James 
VI.,  were  aggravated  by  the  iurioufl  struggles  of  three  religiona,  the 
catholics,  the  reformers,  and  the  calvinists. 

Edinbuiigh  Castle  was  the  birth-place  of  James  VL  He  was  bom 
Jane  19,  1MI6.  During  the  short  period  in  which  his  mother  retained 
her  regal  authority  after  his  birth,  he  was  baptized,  according  to  the 
eetholic  rites,  in  Stirling  Gathednd,  by  the  name  of  Charles  James, 
December  17,  1M6.  His  sponsors  were  Charles  IX.  of  Fiance,  and 
qveen  Eliiabeth  of  England ;  and  the  latter  sent,  as  her  gift  to  her  god- 
son, a  golden  font 

In  order  jto  defend  the  heir  of  Scotland  from  being  taken  poasession 
of  by  a  faction  of  the  turbulent  nobility,  James  UL  had,  in  the  pre* 
ceding  century,  built  and  strongly  fortified  the  beautiful  castle  of  Stir- 
ling. In  this  castle  queen  Mary's  infant  was  left,  under  the  care  of  the 
earl  of  Marr,  hereditary  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Scotland.  His  state- 
governess  was  Annabella,  countess  of  Marr.  His  cradle  and  chair,  of 
carved  oak,  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Erskine  ftunily,  and  are  ia 
perfect  preservation. 

The  infimt,  James  VI.,  was  but  fourteen  months  old,  when  the  revolu- 
tion was  completed  which  dethroned  his  mother.  He  was  at  Stirling 
Gbstle  when  it  occurred,  and  his  coronation  was  performed  in  Stirling 
Oathedral.  His  hereditary  guardian,  the  earl  of  Marr,  took  him  in  his 
arms  from  the  nursery,  carried  him  in  the  procession,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  This  earl  then  held  the  crown  of  Scotland  over  the  head 
of  the  innocent  creature,  put  the  globe  and  sceptre  in  his  baby  grasp, 
and  undertook,  in  his  name,  all  the  necessary  oaths  and  obligations. 
After  all  was  done,  and  the  infiint  king  was  proclaimed  as  James  VI., 
loid  Marr  took  him  down  from  the  throne,  and  carried  him  back  to  his 
cradle.  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  eldest  illegitimate  son  of  the 
infrnt  king's  grandfather,  James  V.,  assumed  the  government,  as  regent 
lor  James  VI. 

The  little  king  was  so  badly  nursed,  that  he  did  not  walk  till  he  was 
Ave  years  old,  but  was  carried  about  in  tlie  arms  of  his  chamberlain. 
His  nurse  was  a  drunkard,  and  nourished  him  with  vitiated  milk.  This 
circumstance,  perhaps,  gave  him  a  predisposition  to  inebriety.  The 
health  of  the  royal  infant  was  greatly  injured  before  the  vice  of  his  nurse 
was  discovered.  James  was,  in  afier-life,  weak  on  his  feet;  but  it  must 
be  owned,  that  the  manner  of  dressing  infants,  three  centuries  ago,  was 
enough  to  cripple  them,  without  any  other  malpractices  in  their  nurse- 
ries. The  unfortunate  little  creatures,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  were 
swathed,  or  swaddled,  in  a  number  of  rollers,  their  arms  were  bound 
down  to  their  sides,  and  their  legs  straight  and  close  together,  after  the 
exact  pattern  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  This  operation  was  called  swad* 
dling,  and,  when  completed,  Uie  miserable  babe  looked  precisely  like  a 
eltfyselis,  with  a  Uttle  round  &ee  at  the  top,  clad  ia  aea\^  ox  Uotoil^ii^* 
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The  anricnl  monastic  carvings  and  inumimitioiis.  be- 
ted the  infant  Saviour  thus  enveloped  in  the  anus  Uih 
the  practice  probably  prevailed  all  over  the  worid  ftm 
iquily.'  Royal  babes  were  more  elaborately  simUM 
;ts;  and  ivhen  their  poor  little  cramped  limbs  weic  i^ 
weaned,  it  was  a  niBrvel  they  ever  gained  ifae  dm  of 

infant  James  VI.  could  not  walk,  he  could  talk  fw 

nr  Hriir  i^ianlavHl  ■  TirndigioDs  memorv,  ui  iomii^ 

rvaijon,  saying   anaccoonuUc 

it  as  soon  as  he  conld  spalL 

in  1071,  when  he  had  amtcd 

lu  p8  faim  at  once  ta  a  jOTDult 


lied  the  pc 

of  openii^  |  n. 

land  conveneu  m  curling, 
entire,  a  noble  Gothic  n 
king  was  carried  in  the  i 
and  set  on  the  throne, 


sliort  speech  to  repiial  lo  his  pari 
creature  silently  and  r-urioij=lv  made 
him,  and,  among  c  ilicr  tl  i(ij=  i-pud  a  hole 
where  a  slate  ha.l  -ilipfpil  ofi  n  d  mlmitled  the 
the  hole  was  m  die  caiiopv  of  ihp  throne  lloi 
quired  lo  make  hi?  speech  lie  reciied  it  wiih 
precision,  but  added  lo  it.  m  the  same  lone  the 
obsers'ation,  m  these  words — '  There  is  ane  hoi 

Such  an  addition  lo  a  rojal  speech,  from  "ucl 


coBtenled  without  thty  idnii- 
Dg  bim  peifonn  his  r^  diQ 
i  lords  and  burgeeee*  ceT  So*- 

„e  grea.  niill  of  llie   caslle.  which  i*  ^lill 

12(1  feci   m   length.     Tliiiher  ihe  imioi 

of  his  Irusly  guardian,  the  earl  of  ilur, 

the  upper  end.  having  been  previously  Uughi 
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caused  great  niirlh  in  a  happier  age  and  country;  but  the  disl racisms, 
the  miseries,  and  the  fanalicism  wilh  which  Scotland  was  then  contubri. 
caused  ihese  words  of  the  infant  monarch  to  be  heard  with  horror  and 
consiernation.  The  parliament  deemed  that  a  spirit  of  prophecy  haJ 
descended  on  babes  and  sucklings,  and  that  the  Itllle  king  foresaw  soaie 
great  chasm  to  be  made  by  death  in  their  number.' 

The  regent,  Murray,  had  been  recendy  assassinated,  and  the  earl  of 
Leno.\,  the  father  of  lord  Darnley,  and  granilfalher  to  the  royal  diili 
had  been  elected  regent  in  his  place.  The  violent  death  of  tins  unloi' 
tuiiaie  earl  of  Lenox,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  justified  the  otDen 
in  ihe  eyes  of  the  superstitious  people.' 
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observed.  I.ainhe  cbildron  born  died  in  infancy. 

'Liiidi-Bj-.     Likewiac  Atchbishoji  Spoil  is  wood  e. 

'One  day,  when  the  n;^en\,l«tiov*as  o"  his  wb 
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The  earl  of  Marr,  the  young  king's  tutor  and  guardian,  was  elected 
to  the  dangerous  post  of  regent  of  Scotland,  which  he  filled  but  a  few 
nonths.  The  perplexities  of  his  new  position  certainly  cut  short  his 
eKurtence.  Marr  appears  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  which  is,  in  some  instances,  much  nearer 
the  ancient  fiiith  than  the  church  of  England.  Therefore,  the  prevailing 
kme  of  James's  domestic  education  must  have  tended  to  a  religion  which 
considered  as  the  reformed  catholic  church.  Nevertheless,  a  pro- 
of every  one  of  the  creeds,  then  contending  for  supremacy  in 
Scotland,  was  to  be  found  among  the  infant  monarch's  preceptors. 
George  Buchanan,  his  principal  pedagogue,  being  a  Calvinist;  master 
P^ter  Toung,  his  preceptor,  was  of  the  reformed  episcopal  church,  while 
two  deprived  abbots  balanced  the  scale  in  &vour  of  the  catholics. 

^  Now,  the  young  king  was  brought  up  at  Stirling  Castle,"  says  Mel- 
ville,' ^  by  Alexander  Erskine,  (his  governor,)  and  my  lady  Marr,  and 
had,  for  principal  preceptors,  master  George  Buchanan  and  master  Peter 
Toang,  the  abbots  of  Cambuskenneth  and  Dryburgh,  (branches  of  the 
house  of  Erskine,)  and  the  laird  of  Dromwhassel,  his  majesty's  master 
of  the  household."  The  description  of  these  coadjutors,  whose  united 
labours  formed  the  mind  of  the  royal  oddity,  king  James,  are  thus  ad- 
niiably  sketched : — ^Alexander  Erskine  was  a  nobleman  of  true  gentle 
nature,  well  loved  and  liked  by  every  man,  for  his  good  qualities  and 
gieat  discretion  —  in  nowise  factious  or  envious,  a  friend  of  all  honest 
men ;  he  desired  rather  to  have  such  as  were  of  good  conversation  to 
be  about  the  young  king,  than  his  own  nearer  kin,  if  he  thought  them 
not  so  fit  The  laird  of  Dromwhassel,  on  the  contrary,  was  ambitious 
and  greedy ;  his  greatest  care  was  to  advance  himself  and  his  friends. 
The  two  abbots  were  wise  and  modest ;  my  lady  Marr  was  wise  and 
aharp,  and  held  the  young  king  in  great  awe,  and  so  did  master  George 
Bachanan.  Master  Peter  Toung  was  gentler,  and  seemed  to  conduct 
himaelf  warily,  as  a  man  unwilling  to  lose  the  sovereign's  favour." 

But  it  was  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  who  took  the  practical 
part  of  the  king's  education,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  great 
aeverity,  and  to  have  defied  lady  Marr,  when  she  wept  at  the  stripes  the 
achoolmaster  deemed  it  his  duty  to  inflict.  Yet  we  find  that  Melville 
considered  lady  Marr  as  a  sharp  governess  herself,  more  likely  to  recom- 
mend a  larger  portion  of  castigation  than  to  mourn  over  the  share  ad- 
ministered by  the  pedagogue.  Melville  gives  a  sarcastic  sketch  of 
Buchanan,  hit  off  with  the  bold  pencil  of  one  who  draws  from  the  life. 
** Master  George  was  a  stoic  philosopher,  but  looked  not  far  before  him; 
a  man  of  notable  qualities  for  his  learning,  pleasant  in  company,  rehears- 

mortal  wound  in  the  back,  from  one  captain  Calder.  The  brave  earl  of  Man 
roused  the  men  of  Stirling,  they  beat  off  the  assassins,  and  carried  the  wounded 
regent  to  the  castle,  where  his  grandson  king  James  was.  The  first  care  of  the 
dying  man  was  to  ask,  "If  the  babe  was  safe?*'  and  being  told  the  attack  had 
DOC  reached  the  infant  king,  "  Then,"  said  the  regent,  **  all  is  well  1"  He  died 
that  night,  with  apparent  resignation  and  piety.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode*s 
History  of  ReformatioD  in  Scotland,  p.  257. 
-  •*  Melville  s  Memoir^  p.  201-3. 
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with  the  personal  guardians 
remained  safe,  for  several  y 
mies  to  royalty. 

The  favourite  companion  of  the  young  king  was  Thomas  Erskine. 
who,  born  on  the  same  day  as  himself,  had  shared  his  majesty's  cradle 
and  his  sports,  but  not  his  pacific  nature;  for,  in  after-life,  Thom&s  nu 
the  valiaiit  captain  of  his  guard,  in  very  dangerous  times.  James  loteii. 
with  ail  enduring  attachment  through  life,  every  person  with  whom  he 
waa  domesticated  in  Stirling  Casilc,  excepting  Buchanan.'  The  humor- 
ous oddities  of  the  young  king  became  more  confirmed  as  his  mind  un- 
folded \  he  was  fond  of  little  animals,  and  very  good-naiured  to  hia 
young  companions,  but  had  a  nick-name  for  every  one,  and  a  pel  name 
for  all  his  iulimates.  One  day,  he  was  playing  at  quoits,  with  the  young 
earl  of  llarr,  who  was  but  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  when  he  cried 
out,  "  Jonnie  Slarr  has  slailed  me  I"  The  word  "  slailing,"  it  seems,  in 
the  north,  means  taking  a  sharp  advantage  in  games  of  the  kind.  From 
this  incident  the  young  king  always  called  Marr  ^'Jonnie  Slaites."  Many 
were  the  aflectionate  letters  addressed,  by  ilie  royal  hand,  to  Mair,  be- 
ginning n'ith  this  nick-name.' 

The  royal  child  was  not  permitted  long  to  be  occupied  esclusirely 
with  these  healthful  sports,  or  wiih  the  studies  fitting  for  his  age.  Fac- 
tion and  civil  war  broke  in  upon  such  pursuits,  no  doubt,  greativ  to  ihe 
injury  of  Ills  characierj  and,  in  the  year  1577,  the  guileful  Morton. 
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driTen  to  desperation  by  the  wrath  of  tlie  oppressed  people,  aflected  to 
surrender  his  regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young  monarch ;  hands  only 
fit  for  the  cricket-ball,  the  slate,  or  copy-book.  Certainly  there  is  a 
Bcsr  Analogy  between  semi-barbarians  and  children,  which  may  prove 
an  excuse  for  contemporary  historians,  who  discuss  with  gravity  the 
progress  that  Morton  made  in  the  favour  of  his  majesty  of  eleven  years! 
and  very  seriously  vituperate  the  heinous  tendency  of  James  to  favour- 
ites when  he  was  at  that  sage  age,  and  how,  by  this  influence,  Morton 
pre^iled  on  the  king  to  dissolve  a  council  of  regency  of  twelve  nobles, 
and  continue  him  in  his  office!  Meantime,  one  of  the.  princes  of  the 
blood-ro3ral,  Esm^  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  and  lord  d'Aubigny,  came  from 
France,  and  assumed  authority  about  the  young  king's  person.  Morton 
was,  soon  afVer,  convicted  of  Darnley's  death,  and  of  an  intention  of 
surrendering  James  into  tlie  hands  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  beheaded,  and 
acknowledged,  at  least,  privacy  in  the  conspiracy  which  destroyed  Dam- 
Icy.  The  gownment  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nearest 
relatives  of  ^^Bblood-ro3ral,  of  whom  the  earl  of  Lenox  aforesai<]  was 
the  principal  person.  Jealousies  existed  regarding  the  tendency  of  the 
latter  to  Catholicism,  and  great  anarchy  prevailed.  At  last,  in  158*^,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  a  general  insurrection  of  the  presbyterian  party  took 
place,  and,  in  an  expedition,  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  led  by  the  fana- 
tic earl  of  Gowrie,  they  got  posMsion  of  the  king's  pereon,  who  was 
Ibrtliwith  consigned  to  a  species^f  captivity,  attended  with  personal 
violence  and  restraint.  When  James  offered  some  resistance,  Andrew 
Melville,  a  preaciier,  shook  the  youthful  monarch  by  the  arm,  and  called 
him  ^  God's  sceJ^f  vassal,"  which,  however,  only  meant  to  say,  that  he 
was  God's  harmless  or  helpless  vassal,  an  epithet  which  the  youth  and 
powerless  state  of  the  young  king  rendered  truly  appropriate. 

The  fearful  examples  of  the  long  series  of  crowned  victims,  his  un- 
h^py  ancestore,  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  not 
one  of  whom  had  for  centuries  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  strange 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  planted  dissimulation  in  the  heart  of 
the  boy  from  mere  self-defence.  He  pretended  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
becility and  fatuity — afler  the  example  of  Brutus,  at  the  court  of  the 
Tarquins— and  aflected  great  timidity,  when  his  conduct,  in  many  a 
fearful  crisis  it  was  his  lot  to  encounter,  proves  that  he  possessed  not 
only  great  sagacity,  but  no  little  courage.  Those  who  persist  in  believing 
James  a  fool  and  a  coward,  must  find  it  difficult  to  account  how  he  could 
have  made  the  daring  escapade,  when  he  was  but  sixteen,  from  the  re- 
straint in  which  he  was  held  by  Gowrie  and  his  colleagues,  at  a  time 
when  his  mother,  queen  Mary,  wrote  in  despair  from  her  prison,  "  tliat 
her  son  was  utteriy  lost  and  ruined,  and  that  the  regal  dignity  had  passed 
utterly  from  her  family."  From  an  old  inn,  near  St.  Andrew's  Castle, 
he  escaped,  by  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  the  crowul  or  colonel  Stu* 
art,  to  the  protection  of  his  great-uncle,  the  earl  of  March,  who  held 
garrison  at  that  castle;  and  a  revolution  followed.  The  earl  of  Gowrie 
was,  soon  after,  beheaded,  and  the  harassed  country  enjoyed  soim: 
breathing  time,  while  the  furious  contentions  of  the  two  religious  factions 
of  episcopacy  and  presbyteryj  confined  tlicmse\vea  met^V}  \o  ^^  ^vdax^ 
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the  iieglecl  thai  his  perverse  h 
envoys  of  lii$  fourleous  oIK-.  This  was  (lie  liiore  to  be  regrelti'd.  since 
king  Frederic  had  ordered  ihc  Danish  embassy,  in  case  king  James  wu 
not  eager  for  the  marriage,  lo  iletiiaiid  re^iilulion  of  the  Orkncv  aiiil 
Shetland  Isles,  which  were  ihe  rigl^l  properly,  not  of  ScolUriJ.  but 
of  Denmark.  James's  marriage  waiSln  laci,  at  this  juncture,  an  olij^t 
of  interest  and  contention  between  his  mother,  the  captive  .Marv  i)u«n 
of  Scots,  and  his  godmother,  queen  Eliz.ibeth.  The  views  of  iIimc 
qneens  were,  of  course,  in  direct  coiilradiclion  to  each  oihcr.  Mary 
wished  lier  son  to  olTer  his  hand  to  one  of  the  dauifhicrs  of  f'iiilip  IL 
king  of  Spain,  and  of  her  early  friend,  Elizabeth  of  France.  The  queeo 
of  England  insisted  on  his  marrinue  with  the  princess  of  Sweden,  srar.d- 
diiughier  of  Gustavus  Vusa,  and.  at  ihe  same  time,  a  proiestani;  ii'  U 
accepted  this  oiler,  Elizabeth  declared  ?lie  would  be  at  the  whole  espt;;** 
of  the  wedding,'  The  Scottish  government  were  more  inclined  t.i  ihf 
Danish  alliance  than  any  itther;  but  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  «h.)  h.'i^J 
to  see  her  son  marry  a  catholic  of  her  recommeniliilion.  opposed  :ii^ 
marriage  with  either  of  the  uorlhern  princesses,  under  the  plea  thai  iW;r 
fathers,  being  but  elected  to  their  diifiiiiies.  were  not  of  cipiJ  rank  "iiii 
hereditary  nionarchs.'  The  Scotch  government,  however,  did  ni-l  rii'-;i 
the  idea  of  a  nai-al  war  with  the  powerful  king  of  Denmark  for  Uif  p'^ 
session  of  the  Orkneys;  they  hail,  as  well,  a  shrewd  idea  ihai  i.ii 
daughter  would  have  a  •■  rich  tocher.''  and  therefore  sent  Peter  Y.^ueij. 
the  king^s  old  schoolmaster,  to  hiquire  all   needful   particulars  in  Drn- 

Roth  liiag  James  and  his  mother  owed  a  deep  account  of  craiiludi-  ;c 
the  kiiiii  of  Denmark,  on  account  o(  the  manly  manner  in  iiliuii  i^.il 
monarch  had  exerted  himself  lo  clear  ijueen  .Mary's  fame  fiom  iho  a-jv:- 
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tioii  thrown  upon  Jier  relative  to  her  husband^s  murder.  Bothwell,  who 
had  effected  a  forced  marriage  with  the  queen,  died  in  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's custody,  1576,  and  had,  on  his  death-bed,  made  a  declaration  of 
The  entire  innocence  of  queen  Mary  regarding  this  foul  deed,  which  he 
said  was  committed  by  himself,  Murray,  and  Morton,  without  her  know- 
ledge. This  important  declaration  Frederic  If.  sent  to  queen  Elizabeth 
and  to  Scotland,'  attested  by  the  primate  of  Denmark,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  district  where  Bothwell  expired.  Queen  Elizabeth 
carefully  suppressed  it,  but  that  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
of  young  James,  his  unswerving  affection  to  the  royal  family  of  Den- 
mark throughout  his  life  gave  reason  to  suppose. 

On  the  other  hand,  queen  Elizabeth  could  have  had  no  reason  for 
opposing  so  equal  and  advantageous  a  match  as  that  of  the  young  king 
of  ScotLand  with  a  protestant  princess  of  Denmark,  than  the  ofience 
given  by  the  active  part  which  Frederic  IF.  had  taken  in  clearing  the 
aspersed  character  of  her  prisoner.  However  this  might  be,  queen 
Elizabeth  comAenced  an  opposition  so  vehement  to  the  Danish  alliance, 
that  the  marriage  treaty  was  delayed  for  three  years.  Meantime,  queen 
Elixabeth  brought  the  unfortunate  mother  of  James  VI.  to  the  block,  to 
the  grief  and  regret  of  the  Scottish  people  in  general — feelings  which  are 
prevalent  in  the  nation,  with  very  few  individual  exceptions,  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  base  Action,'  the  meq^bers  of  which  had  the  majority  in 
the  Scottish  government,  connived  at  Mary^s  munler ;  they  were  at  the 
nroe  time  the  bribed  slaves  of  England,  the  opponents  of  their  king's 
alliance  with  Denmark,  and  the  custodians  of  his  person.  King  James 
has  been  severely  blamed  for  not  revenging  his  mother's  murder ;  but 
the  letters  of  remonstrance  he  wrote  both  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  his 
fidse  ambassadors  are  still  extant,  though  little  known.  Ilis  own  pa- 
thetic words,  in  his  Basilicon,  declaring  ^  that  he  was,  in  reality,  as  com- 
plete a  prisoner  in  Scotland  as  his  mother  was  in  England,''  are  the  sim- 
ple truth,  and  may  be  substantiated  incontrovertibly  by  the  documents 
of  that  era.  Thus  situated,  he  was  forced  to  accept  queen  Elizabeth's 
excuses  that  his  mother  was  executed  by  mistake.  His  predecessors, 
James  IV.  and  James  V.,  would  have  defied  her  unto  the  death,  hut  those 
high-spirited  princes  perished  in  their  prime,  while  James  VI.  lived 
tftough  every  danger  and  disaster,  to  unite  the  great  island  empire. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  of  1587,  the  king  of  Denmark 
sent  an  angry  demand  for  the  restitution  of  his  Orkney  islands,  and 
threatened  war  as  the  alternative.  The  young  king  of  Scotland  consi- 
dere<]  that  this  was  a  delicate  intimation  that  he  had  been  ^^  o'er  slack  in 
his  wooing,"  and  accordingly  appointed  master  Peter  Young,  once  more, 
as  his  matrimonial  negotiator,  and  joined  in  the  commission  his  own 

'S«e  copies  of  abatrmcts  of  this  impormnt  paper,  in  the  Letters  of  Mary  queen 
of  Soots,  vol.  i.,  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland. 

'  The  letters  of  Patrick  Gray,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  the  Laird  of  Restalrig, 
Who  were  the  tools  of  this  faction,  may  be  read  in  Lodge's  Illustrations.     The 
base  treachery  of  the  latter  of  these  men  to  his  most  unfortunate  country,  as  a 
receiver  of  Elizabcth^s  bribes,  is  proved  by  his  oipn  precious  epistles  *^  ma  \\«  Ni^k» 
•ne  of  the  heroes  of  the  Oowrie  conspiracy,  hit  bti\>«-woi\Vi\\i««i  ^«iAn«%T«:^^>R« 
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Kiiig  James  infinitely  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  noble  poet,  Du  Bdr- 
las,  who  was.  if  possible,  a  pedant  quainter  than  himself;  and  he  ciid 
not  wholly  discourage  the  idea  of  his  own  union  with  tfie  sister  of 
Henry  the  Great.  Meantime,  tliat  inveterate  match-marrer.  queen  FJio- 
hi'tli,  took  care  that  tlic  king  of  Denmark  s^houhl  be  informed  of  Do 
liurias'  errand  at  the  Scottish  cimrl,  which  information,  as  anlicijalni. 
gave  him  intinite  displeasure.  Accordingly,  he  declared  to  the  booiu^li 
ambassadors, »  that  he  thought  ilieir  mission  was  but  feckless  dealins.  or 
deluding  him  with  fair  language,"  The  roval  Dane  acted  on  ihu  iilea; 
he  betrothed  his  daughter  Elizabeth  lo  the  duke  of  Ifrunswick.  ini 
loudly  demanded  ihe  restitution  of  his  islands,  being  ready  and  willing 
lo  pay  tlie  mortgage  money.  Croicnel  Stuarl  entreated  ihai  the  kinetf 
Denmark  would  beslow  his  younger  daughter  Anno  on  his  soTereJgs. 
"  If  your  king  sends  to  espouse  Anna  before  the  1st  of  May,  1581t."  «a-* 
die  reply,  "  she  shall  be  given  to  him  ;  if  not,  the  ireatv  will  be  at  3n 
end,  and  Scotland  must  restore  the  isles."  With  these  words,  he  gaff  > 
beautiful  miniature  of  his  youngest  daughter  to  the  crownel,  and  ile.- 
patehed  him  on  his  homeward  voyage.*  Frederic  died  directly  after,  and 
Anna  lost  the  rank  of  datigliter  to  a  reigning  king,  ller  eldest  brnilur. 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  elected  king,  by  ihe  title  of  Christicm 
IV.;  and  her  mother,  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  was  appointed  qur^a- 
reirent,  with  twelve  councillors  of  regency,  in  the  list  of  whom  ihe  Shaks- 
perian  names  of  Itosencrantz  and  Guildeiistern  figure  conspicuou;ly. 

and    Ahb7t.-i-..-J 
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The  young  Anna  was  lefl  entirely  to  the  disposal  of  her  mother  and  the 
council-regents.'  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Anna's  mother,  in  her 
widow^s  dress,  at  Hampton  Court 

The  Scotch  ambassadors  from  Denmark  returned,  bringing  with  them 
the  portrait  of  young  Anna,  which  James  received  before  Du  Bartas  went 
back  to  France.  How  lovely  the  little  miniature  was,  may  be  seen  to 
this  day  among  the  Scottish  regalia,  at  Edinburgh ;  it  is  appended  to  the 
beautiful  Order  of  the  Thistle,  a  legacy  from  cardinal  York  to  his  kins- 
man, George  IV.,  who,  with  good  taste  and  feeling  towards  his  Scottish 
subjects,  deposited  this  Stuart  relic  with  the  crown-jewels  of  Scotland. 
The  miniature  of  Anna  of  Denmark  is  enclosed  in  one  of  the  green 
enamelled  heads  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  thus  had  been  worn 
through  life  by  her  spouse.  There  is  likewise  a  whole-length  portrait 
of  her,  in  a  corner  of  the  royal  bed-room  at  Hampton  Court,  as  a  dark- 
eyed  girl,  with  a  very  delicate  ivory  complexion.  The  dress  is  entirely 
white ;  the  y^nth  of  the  portrait,  the  queer  costume  of  the  high  head. 
shonlder-nin  and  immense  farthingale,  (the  same  worn  at  the  court  of 
France  in  1589,)  authenticate  the  tradition  that  it  was  another  of  Annans 
portraits  aent  at  this  time  to  king  James.  Both  the  miniature  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  this  young  portrait  at  Hampton  Court,  give  the 
idea  that  Anna  of  Denmark,  at  sixteen,  was  a  very  pretty  girl. 

Ring  James  compared  the  portrait  of  the  youthful  Danish  princess 
with  that  of  the  mature  Catherine  of  Navarre,  and  then  entered  into  a 
long  course  of  prayers  for  guidance  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  devotional  exercises,  he  called  together  his  coun- 
cil, and  told  them  "  how  he  had  been  praying  and  avisen  with  God  for 
a  fortnight,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  was  resolvit  to  marry  the  Danish 
princess.''  He  need  not  have  laid  his  decision  on  his  prayers;  such  was 
the  natural  choice  of  a  person  of  his  age  between  a  bride  of  sixteen  and 
one  of  six-and-thirty ;  but  the  faction  then  prevalent  in  his  council 
exacted  the  grimace  of  inspiration  regarding  every  action  of  life,  and 
insisted  on  inquisition  into  private  prayer,  the  open  discussion  of  which, 
always  assumes  the  appearance  of  hypocrisy.  Notwithstanding  the 
happy  determination  to  which  these  aspirations  of  the  young  king  had 
conducted  him,  there  were  many  contradictions  to  be  accommodated 
before  the  final  appointment  of  the  embassy  of  procuration  to  wed  the 
fair  Dane.  Great  alarm  was  expressed  by  king  James,  lest  the  queen- 
regent  her  mother,  and  the  council  of  guardianship,  should  ^'deem  them- 
selves scoffit,"  if  the  bride  was  not  "  wooed  and  married  and  a' "  before 
the  fated  1st  of  May,  1589,  appointed  by  her  dead  father. 

The  real  cause  of  the  delay  was  queen  Elizabeth,  who  positively  in- 
sisted on  king  James'  marrying  Catherine  of  Navarre.  Now,  had  he 
chosen  this  princess,  Elizabeth  had  already  prepared  a  plan  of  circum- 
vention, for  she  wrote  to  Henry  IV.  to  hold  back  his  sister's  wedlock 
for  three  years,  so  that  poor  James  had  not  a  chance  of  a  bride,  which- 
ever way  his  choice  fell,  had  he  determined  to  be  guided  in  marriage  by 
his  undutiful  godmother.    Elizabeth  likewise  exerted  her  influence  so 

^Letter  of  Daniel  Rogers  to  BuT\e\a\v. 
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actively  among  her  paid  creatures  in  ihe  Scotch  privy-couDcil,  itiU  I 
niajoniy  of  ils  menibere  were  adverse  to  ihe  Danish  match.  Jamei,!! 
length,  became  desperate,  and  devised  fonhwiiL  a  notuble  specimui  uf 
the  skill  '  in^-craJ't,  on  which  lie  plumed  himeclf.  "  King  Jiunn.'' 
savs  Mel  took  aic  a  despite  at  the  wilful  delays  of  his  couodli 

that  he  cu-  line  of  his  niaisi  familiar  serranla  lo  deal  secretly  ouh 

tlie  deacon  ihe  Edinburgh  aritzanB,  to  make  a  manner  of  menwi^ 

thrcateniDf  ly  the  chancellor  and  maltreat  the  council,  in  com  iht 

mairiage  ^  !>■  ni-jiir"*''  "f  TUnmsilt  was  longer  delayed."    The 

Edinburgh  'isl  i^lizabelh,  and  loudly  protaKd 

'■  that  her  a  to  ock  with  a  princess  of  suttaifak 

age  and  rd  ^  ipprehension  lest  heirs  sboaU 

spring  frc  ine  day  revenge  the  cruel  miv- 

der  of  pot 

This  u.  on  wonderfully  expedited  dte 

inovemeatB  ~~  t.    They  Appointed,  wiih  ibt 

utmost  celerit), «rl ..  ijand.  the  constable  of  DimdM. 

and  lord  Andrew  Keilh.  as  proxies  in  r..n,hk]i' ihf  kiiiyV  m:irri„:M  ..i' 
aricr  another  bharp  coiile:^!  about  "  ihu  ^dk-r  for  the  outfil  of  the  uiil 
proxies,"  they  sailed,  wjihjji  the  given  time,  to  unite  James  of  Scodaui! 
with  Anna  of  Denmark.' 

The  earl-nia  rise  hat  and  iiis  companions,  after  oil,  did  not  arrive  :n 
Denmark  till  the  middle  of  June;  lliey  were,  however,  received  oiih 
great  joy  by  queen  Sophia  and  the  young  princess  Anna.  The  cereai* 
nial  of  the  marriage  by  proxy  was  delayed  till  the  20th  of  .August  ihi: 
year,  (I5S9,)  because  a  noble  Ili'Pt,  the  pride  of  the  maritime  and  liour- 
ishiiig  Elate  of  Denmark,  had  to  be  prepared  lo  carry  the  voung  quK3 
of  Scodand  to  her  future  home.  The  earl-niarischal  of  ScotlaniJ,  re- 
ceived her  hand  as  proxy  for  his  king  at  Corenburg,  a  strong  fortress- 
palace  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  built  on  piles,  overhanglnij  the  sea,  veri' 
richly  furnished  with  silver  statues,  and  other  articles  of  Inxury.  TWi 
fortress  is  situated  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Sound,  n  here  the  Da^^e^ 
levy  their  tolls  on  ships  passing  to  the  Baltic.  The  month  of  Srpiemkt 
had  arrived  before  the  bride,  in  company  with  the  earl- man sehal  and  hi; 
train,  embarked  on  board  the  ship  of  Peter  Munch,  the  Danish  adaiiral. 
who  sailed,  with  eleven  other  6ne  ships,  for  Scotliiiid. 

Twice  the  Danish  squadron,  with  the  bride-queen,  made  the  roa^i  w 
Scotland,  so  near  as  to  he  within  sight  of  land,  and  twice  thi'V  were  b<ci 
back  by  balHing  winds,  which  blew  them  to  the  coast  of  Korwav.  A; 
last  the  Danish  admiral,  Peter  .Munch,  began  to  consider  thul  there  m& 
be  more  iu  the  matter  than  the  common  perversity  of  winds  and  wtaiher: 
and  he  began  to  reckon  up  his  misdeeds,  and  consider  what  witrhr^  I" 
had  anWmied,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  some  very  potent  sorcerer,  t^m 
him  an  ill-will,  and  was  now  tampering  with  the  winds,  to  prevent  biiu 
from  bringnig  the  fair  )-oung  queen  of  Scotland  safelv  into  harbour.  Ey 
his  own  account  admiral  Slunch  must  have  been  a  verv  dl-behaveJ  [*'- 


'  Melville's  Slemoiis,  vt-  362  </ 
:ennet)  vol.  ii.  p.  &5~. 
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•on,  for  he  remembered  that  he  had  lately,  in  the  course  of  his  official 
capacity,  presented  one  of  the  baillies,  or  burgesses,  of  Copenhagen  with 
a  cuff  on  the  ear,  whose  spouse,  being  a  notable  witch-wife,  had,  in  the 
npient  opinion  of  this  admiral,  raised  those  contrary  winds,  to  be  re- 
renijred  for  the  insult  offered  to  her  husband. 

This  way  of  accounting  for  storms  on  the  wild  German  ocean,  in  the 
GUI  of  the  year,  will  appear  droll  enough  in  these  days ;  but  the  worst 
of  ignorant  supersliiion  is,  that  its  comic  absurdities  are  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  fearful  tragedy.  The  unfortunate  wife  of  the  Danish 
baillie,  and  other  supposed  witches,  were  burnt  alive,  for  the  impossible 
ofience  of  having  brewed  storms  to  be  revenged  of  Peter  Munch,  the 
admiral.* 

When  the  admiral  and  his  fleet  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  bewitched,  of  course  nothing  went  well.  A  third  storm  came  on, 
tome  say  after  their  arrival  within  sight  of  Scotland,  or,  at  most,  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  coast  The  whole  fleet  was  dreadfully  tossed :  the 
admiral^s  ship,  in  which  the  young  queen  sailed,  fared  the  worst  Nor 
were  its  disasters  confined  to  the  effects  of  the  winds  and  waves.  A 
cannon  suddenly  broke  from  its  fastenings,  and,  rolling  over  the  deck, 
killed  eight  Danish  sailors  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  queen,  and  very 
nearly  destroyed  her  f.  and,  withal,  before  this  cannon  could  be  pitched 
overboard,  it  so  shook  and  damaged  the  ship,  that  she  could  scarcely  be 
kept  above  water.  Out  of  the  other  ten  Danish  ships,  there  was  not  one 
but  what  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  Ten  of  them  returned  to  Denmark ; 
but  the  admiral^s  ship,  with  the  queen,  took  refuge  in  a  sound,  in  Nor- 
way, twenty  miles  embayed  in  laud.  It  would  seem  that  admiral  Peter 
Munch  dared  not  bring  back  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  since  he  had 
been  commissioned,  by  the  queen-regent,  her  mother,  and  the  privy 
council  of  Denmark,  to  carry  her  to  her  husband ;  and  he  (who  does 
not  appear  to  be  one  of  the  wise  of  the  earth)  considered  that  it  was 
contrary  to  etiquette  that  she  should  return.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
to  take  her  to  Scotland,  for  the  frost  immediately  set  in  severely  in  Nor- 
way, so  there  she  had  the  prospect  of  staying  the  whole  of  a  long  win- 
ter at  Upslo,  a  miserable  place,  which  produced  nothing  eatable.  The 
joung  queen  immediately  wrote  letters  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  de- 
scribing these  sad  accidents  and  mishaps.  She  despatched  these  letters 
by  Steven  Beale,  a  young  Dane,  who  braved  the  worst  the  weather  and 
the  witches  could  effect,  to  carry  the  news  of  the  bride's  disasters  to  her 
spouse.'  Some  scandal-mongers^  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thought  fit 
to  unite  the  name  of  Steven  Beale  scandalously  with  that  of  Anne  of 
Denmark ;  but  we  can  find  no  grounds  for  their  calumnies,  excepting 
the  gallant  exertions  of  this  gentleman  to  carry  the  letters  of  his  princess 
to  her  betrothed  spouse.     . 

■  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  309.  «*Quliilk  storm  of  wind  was  alleg^  to  have 
been  raisit  by  the  witches  of  Denmark,  by  the  confession  of  sundrie  of  them 
when  thay  were  burnt  for  that  cause.  What  moved  them  was  a  cuff,  or  blow, 
quhilk  the  admiral  of  Denmark  gave  to  ane  of  the  baillies  of  Copenhagen,  whose 
wife  being  a  notable  witch,  consulted  her  cummers,  and  raised  the  said  storm 
to  be  revengit  upon  the  said  admiral."  *  Siucdiii  ^"^1%. 
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King  Jnmea  had  previously  heard  that  his  wife  was  upon  lh«  tn,  tnl 
liaJ,  from  ihmi  lime,  eierleil  himself  vo  his  utinusi  for  her  honounbl* 
recepiioa  ia  Scotland.  He  busied  himself  greatly  in  the  oppoinUnmi  d 
the  ladies  and  genllemeii  who  were  lo  compose  the  houteholil  ottat 
hriile ;  and  it  may  be  obaerred,  that  he  preferred  those  who  had  bna 
faithful  lo  hia  unforinnaie  maiher  ia  her  long  adfersily.  It  ia  lo  bii 
credit  lliat  be  reserved  the  most  honourable  places  for  Jatie  KntDCdf 
and  hL-r  husband,  sir  Andrew  Melville.  This  pair,  who  are  histonMlly 
ilhi^lrious  for  their  personal  Gilelity  u>  Sfary  queen  of  Scots,  had  Biimdol 
her  on  the  sulfold,  and  bo  a  and  recommendaiioas  \a  hu 

son.     They  afterwards  ma  treated  with  great  fitour  wil 

gniliuiJe  by  king  James.' 

Lady  Melville  was  a  y  of  the  bed-cliamber  lo  ih* 

kinjf'a  expected  consort,  lent  prcvroicd  faer'fiocu  ever 

seeing  her  new  roigireM.  :>w  her  diligent  loyalty,  whin 

she  heard  of  her  appcHnu  Leiih  Ferry,  ina  violeirtttoni, 

on  i^ljchaehnas-day,  wh  run  down  b^  a  ship,  and  itw 

W!is  Jrowned,  with  two  st.  .„,. .,         rollter-in-laH-,  sir  Jame*  Md- 

ville,  tlie  hialorian,  who  most  patheiicaUy  relates  the  disasicr,  gravciv 
atlribuiiiig  it  to  tlic  ninlicc  prepense  of  the  Scottish  witches,  nho.  in 
conjunction  wiili  their  sisterhood  in  Norway,  had  brewed  the  storm  to 
dniwn  tlie  harmless  young  queen,  but  their  malice  fell  thus  upon  her 
lady-in-woiling;  and  he  adds,  "that  tlie  witches  a  Iter  wards  pleaded  guilij 
to  this  feat." 

Just  after  the  woful  catastrophe  of  poor  lady  Melville,  arrived  Sietfn 
Beale  with  the  lidiiigs  of  ihe  distresses  of  the  royal  bride,  who  reniaind 
slorjii-bound  on  the  desolate  coast  of  Norway.  He  delivered  her  leueri 
to  king  James,  at  Craigmillar  Cnstle.  The  kin^r  read  them  with  great 
emotion.  Thomas  Fowler,  an  olTlcer  of  his  household,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  vile  spy  in  the  pay  of  England,  wrote  the  whole  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  lord  Burleigh.'  The  letters  of  the  young  queen,  he  savs,  '■were 
tragical  discourses,  and  pitiful,  for  she  h;id  been  in  extreme  danger  of 
drowning;  king  James  read  them  with  tears,  and  with  heavv.  ijefp- 
dtawn  sighs."  The  very  next  day,  the  kin»  declared,  in-  council,  liiat 
it  was  his  intention  -no  ectid  the  earl  of  Bothwell  (Krancis  Stuart'.  w,th 
six  royal  ships,  to  claim  the  Danish  princess  as  his  bride,  and  biing  hft 
home."  In  the  afternoon,  Bothwell  made  his  appearance,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  moJistrous  long  hills,  containing  the  calcniaiions  of  the  expense  i^i 
such  a  voyage,  which  cast  the  king  into  great  perplexity.  The  Scotii-h 
chiincellor,  seeing  the  trouble  of  his  monarch,  declared,  "  if  he  would  be 
ciiiiK-ntcd  with  such  shijis  as  he  atid  some  other  loyal  subjects  could 
furnish,  he  would  go  and  seek  the  queen  himselt"" — a  doughty  tiaval 
exploit  for  a  lord-chancellor,  it  must  be  owned. 
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From  this  moment,  James  took  the  resolution  of  going  himself  on 
this  emnd.  It  was  an  undertaking  of  some  danger;  for  the  best  ship 
the  chancellor  could  furnish  was  one  of  but  120  tons — a  mere  bauble 
for  enduring  the  wintry  seas,  which  rage  between  Scotland  and  Norway, 
■nd  which  had  so  seriously  discomfited  the  powerful  Danish  fleet.  Pro- 
found secrecy  was  needful  to  be  observed  concerning  the  king^s  inten- 
lions,  for  the  populace  were,  by  no  means,  willing  to  part  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ballad,  he  was  resolved  to  em- 
htrk— 

•*For  Norroway,  for  Norroway, 
For  Norroway  over  the  foam, 
Tho  king's  daughter  of  Norroway,' 
The  bride  to  bring  her  home.'* 

^  The  chancellor's  ship,"  continues  Fowler,  ^  was  well  furnished  with 
good  and  delicate  victual,  particularly  with  live  stock  and  pullen^  and 
nuch  banqueting  stufi^  with  wines  of  divers  sorts."  All  the  officers  and 
attendants,  that  had  been  appointed  to  serve  the  young  queen,  were 
doomed  to  share  the  no  slight  risks  of  the  royal  knight-errant,  and, 
mach  to  their  discontent,  were  required  to  take  their  places  in  the  chan- 
cellor's cockle-shell  of  a  ship. 

^  All  the  minions  of  the  king's  stable  and  bed-chamber  were  sent  on 
board,"  continues  Fowler.  ^  He  was  desirous  that  I  should  go,'  but  1 
answered  '  I  was  but  weak,  and  durst  not  tempt  the  sea  at  this  cold  time 
of  the  year.'  He  told  me,  however,  nothing  that  he  himself  intended 
the  voyage,  nor  mentioned  it  to  any  other  creature,  but  if  God  had  not 
hindered  him  by  wind  and  weather,  he  would  have  stolen  on  board  yes- 
teiday  night,  being  Sunday,  when  a  great  storm  arose,  and  drove  the 
ship  from  her  moorings  at  Leith.  For  all  that  he  means  to  go,  but  has 
let  none  of  the  nobility  into  the  secret,  and  when  Both  well  and  the 
duke  of  Lenox  laid  it  sorely  to  his  charge,  that  he  meant  to  undertake 
this  dangerous  voyage,  he  mocked  and  jibed  at  them."  Some  of  the 
dissatisfied  among  the  common  people,  on  hearing  rumours  of  the  king's 
intentions,  said,  ^  See  whether  he  enters  the  country  again !"  Nothing, 
however,  could  change  James's  purpose,  not  even  the  intelligence  timt 
Elizabeth  had  eight  great  ships  cruising  on  the  northern  seas ;  and  the 
domestic  spy  does  not  fail  treacherously  to  acquaint  Burleigh  of  the 

Cmy  force  of  the  Scottish  monsrch,  being  only  Bve  small  ships  and 
ks,  the  largest  150  tons.  But  one  vras  armed,  and  this  carried  ten 
little  fiilcons  and  falconets  of  brass,  taken  out  of  Edinburgh  castle  for 
the  purpose.  Considering  the  character  that  James  VI.  bears  in  history^ 
for  constitutional  timidity,  the  expedition  was  daring  enough.  Indeed^ 
it  would  have  furnished  any  other  king,  but  one  of  the  name  of  Stuart, 
with  a  reputation  for  courage  during  life. 

Jnst  before  these  events  occurred,  the  king  had  sent  a  piteous  suppli- 
cation to  England,  for  the  salary  queen  Elizabeth  allowed  him,  as  her 

*  The  king  of  Denmark  was,  till  1814,  likewise  king  of  Norway. 

*  The  son  of  this  spy  was  afterwards  secretary  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  when 
queen  of  England. 
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goJsoTi.  His  secretary.  Colville,  in  his  lerter,  assureil  lord  BarleJeh  ihi 
the  in.iTiifold  hard  occurrences,  which  had  rallen  one  regitrding  the  ow 
riago.  Iiad  so  "  noyed  hia  majesty  thai  he  could  Dot  write  so  limMo^j 
as  h.--  ought  and  suld."  '  James,  indeed,  seenia  to  have  been  at  hit  wii't 
end  tor  money,  in  order  to  Airtii$h  farlh  liis  wedding  che«r,  before  he 
was  troubled  with  these  odiiilional  expenses  of  a  voyage.  It  appatn 
thai  Elizabeth  had  lately  found  out  thai  the  alliance  was)  a  very  auiablt 
one,  uiid  had  promised  to  be  very  generous  lo  the  bride.' 

Ftom  the  hour  that  kiug  James  resolved  on  this  advcnlDroua  exptfr 
tion,  he  proceeded  to  ac  der  for  his  depariure,  doing,  it 

the  ihme  lime,  queerer  ti.  g  quainter  speeches,  than  mr 

wer<>  ilnne  or  said  by  a  iiga  reigned  on  the  earth,    li 

would  be  difficult  to  d(  iieant  hia  council  U>  obey  m 

laugh  at  the  directions  nt  uidance*    Take,  for  insiaitct, 

the  I'ollowing  original  e;  (D9livea  for  concealing  froa 

his  chancellor,  Mai lland  sf  wekiilg  bit  royal  briile  ii 

'■  Sa  1  say,  upon  m\  hor  u  ,  ,  «.  ,  il  fra  mv  chancfll^r  ai  I  ir' 
never  wont  lo  do  o  i\  -.i-iiLli  A  m\  i.M.n;liiiLai  jIijus  ,  uij  rcj-uj 
moling-  me,  I  kntH  that  gil  1  hid  made  him  ot  mv  counsel,  lliereture 
he  had  been  blamil  for  {lUilriig  il  in  my  hejd,  qukilk  ^which\  had  mil 
been  his  duty;  for  it  becoinei  na  ouhjccis  to  gne  princes  advice  on  -n 
subjecis,  and  then  remembering  ^uAiif  i^u half  envious  and  unju-i  bur 
den  he  diily  bears,  for  leidn^  nie  bv  the  nose,  as  gil  1  wete  an  unrca 
soiiable  creature,  or  a  bairn  thii  could  do  natthiug  lor  tnvself  ' 

In  this  dry  manner  the  ro\jl  oddilv  g'kve  hi"  chancellor  a  sharp  quip 
or  two,  while  pretending  to  exunenic  hiin  from  advising  him  to  uniier- 
take  this  dangerous  expedition.  Nevertheless,  the  poor  chancellor  v,a 
obliged  to  be  of  the  party.  It  would  he  diiricult  to  detine,  as  he  uss 
not  lo  meet  with  a  bride  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  wherefore  his  ^rave 
person  was  exposed  to  ihe  vaijaries  of  the  northern  waves  ■  Perhaps 
James  thought  that,  in  his  absence,  fewer  intrigues  would  be  concocaii 
between  his  cabinet  and  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and,  in  truth,  the  result 
proved  tliat  he  judged  well,  in  regard  to  those  of  his  nobles  he  look  Mi:h 
him.  and  those  he  left  behini). 

In  a  second  paper,  he  favoured  his  privy-council  with  the  following 
most  original  reasons  for  his  elopenrent,  fouzided  on  the  great  proprie;v 
and  expediency  of  his  entering  into  the  holy  pale  of  iiiairiiuouv  u 
speedily  as  possible. 

"  He  was  alone  in  the  world,"  he  said ;  "  had  neither  father,  moilier, 
brother,  or  sister ;  yet  a  king,  not  only  of  this  realm,  but  heir-apparetii 
of  another,"  and  he  added,  using  ihe  curious  expression  of  hisgoduiniher. 
queen  Elizabeth,  "  I  thought,  if  I  hasted  noi  to  marry  at  my  years.  fo;i. 
mighi  consider  me  a  barren  stock,  since  a  king  was  powerlew  if  kiiIhiu: 
a  successor."     He  added,  "  the  treaty  being  perfected,  and  mv  queen  l-m 


'Tl.islelte 

U  dalBd  Ociober  S4tli.  I0b9;  ilie  kLng  bail   not   tlion   iail.-J; 

dot'K  i>.,t  m.; 

tion  ill  it  that  Kuch  were  liis  iiili-'ulions.     Tlie^c  ilocuiiK'iiij  tue 
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her  journey,  when  I  was  advertised  of  her  detention  by  contrary  winds, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  she  could  complete  her  voyage ;  therefore, 
resoivit  I,  to  make  that  possible  on  my  part,  which  was  unpossible  on 
hers.  It  had  been  offered  to  the  choice  of  my  young  queen,  whether 
•he  would  return  to  Denmark,  or  remain  in  Upslo  till  the  spring."  Very 
aflectionately,  as  James  considered,  she  resolved  to  brave  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  a  sojourn  in  Norway,  to  returning  to  Denmark, 
without  seeing  him.  * 

*^  Albeit,"  continued  the  royal  lover,*  ^  hitherto,  we  have  not  behaved 
oorself  dissolutely,  but  patiently  waited  for  the  good  occasions  God 
should  ofier,  (t.  e^  till  U  should  please  heaven  to  provide  him  with  a  good 
«n/e,)  yet,  now  taking  to  heart  her  pains,  and  dangers,  and  all  the  diffi- 
culties  which  have  attended  her  voyage,  we  could  find  no  contentment 
lill  we  enterprised  ourself  that  voyage  towards  her,  to  bring  her  home, 
which  we  are  in  good  hope  to  do."  He  then  proceeds  to  put  his  com- 
bstive  subjects  on  honour,  in  his  absence,  in  these  words : — ^  We  shall 
be  home  in  twenty  days,  wind  and  weather  serving,  yet,  fearing  the  time 
of  my  stay  may  be  longer,  at  God^s  good  pleasure,  and  seeing  that,  in 
former  times,  the  kingdom  hath  wanted  a  governor,  longer  than  we  trust 
in  God,  it  shall  want  us — namely,  from  the  death  of  our  grandmother, 
the  queen-regent,  until  the  arrival  ofour  dearest  mother  from  France,  the 
space  of  fourteen  months;  during  which  time,  for  the  reverence  and 
love  carried  to  her-— albeit,  a  woman  in  person,  and  a  minor  in  years — 
no  violence  was  committed  by  any  person,  and  greater  peace  observed 
than  at  any  time  before  or  since.  Therefore,  our  expectation  is  nothing 
less  of  the  good  behaviour  of  our  subjects,  in  this  our  absence." 

He  then  appointed  the  duke  of  Lenox,  president  of  the  council,  and 
his  cousin,  Francis  Stuart,  earl  of  Both  well,  to  assist  him ;  he  afieclion- 
ately  exhorted  all  the  preachers  ^  to  preach  peace  and  quietness,  and  to 
pray  indefatigably  for  his  safe  voyage ;"  and  finished  this  most  original 
of  kingly  compositions,  with  the  assurance,  that  ^^  we  sal  remember  the 
peaceful  and  obedient  most  thankfully,  when  occasion  presents."  Ac- 
cording to  Spottiswoode,  the  tiny  fleet  which  bore  the  adventurous  king 
to  Norway,  sailed  October  22d ;  but  from  the  spy  Fowler's  letters,  we 
should  judge  it  sailed  a  day  or  two  later.' 

Fortune  favoured  the  brave,  for  a  prosperous  breeze  succeeded  the 
frightful  storms,  which  had  nearly  shipwrecked  his  bride ;  and  in  four 
days,  he  neared  the  Norwegian  coast,  but  he  was  not  to  land  without  a 
sharp  taste  of  the  dangers  he  had  voluntarily  encountered ;  for,  on  the 
fifth  day,  a  furious  tempest  sprang  up.  For  four-and-twenty  hours  the 
king's  little  bark  was  in  great  danger  of  wreck.  At  last,  she  ran  safely 
into  one  of  those  sounds  which  open  their  hospitable  arms  for  tempest- 
tossed  mariners  on  the  northern  Atlantic,  and  the  adventurous  monarch 


'  Spottiswoode  377-8.    The  original  papers  printed  in  the  Bannatjme  collee- 

tion. 

*  In  the  books  of  sederunt  (session)  of  the  lords  of  the  Scottish  council,  is  this 
^Qtrjr  >— ^  The  king  shippit  at  Leith  to  pass  to  NorroMraf,  on  Wadinsday,  between 
twelve  and  ane  houris  after  midnight  fuhilk,  was  the  zzii.  day  of  Octoberf  1689. 
Introduction  of  Letters  of  James  VI.  p.  xvii.    Maitland  Club^  EdUvbui^JiJ' 


landed  at  y.  on  ihe  Norwegian  coasi,'  October  28th,  1599;  ^ 

ne  must  K  :n  manydayf  travelling  lo  tind  the  village  oTt'iolorllM 

dnieful  ab  lace  where  Anne  of  I>eninnrk  had,  in  grtat  tiibnUlioa, 

esiablisher-  ead-quartera  since  October  the  19ih. 

"  She,"  nca  our  annalist,  "  litile  looked  for  his  iiiaj»ij'H  tim- 
ing Bl  ak  .pestuous  lime  of  the  year."  James  certainlf  iM  Bot 
discover  h  fit's  place  of  retreat  till  the  19ib  o(  the  following  moaib, 
according  ••  Jates'  of  their  time  of  meeting ;  when  he  at  len|th  di>> 
covered  b'"  Is  amoti?  the  JHontav  snows,  he,  with  the  bett-lutaait 
which  iDB  .wo-4nd-lwenly  as  in  hii  matt 
mature  cm  nonjes  of  his  rank  and  aattoD, 
but  leavi  "  ngs  as  lliey  might,  he  ttatthti 
directly  i  id,  booted  and  spuired  ai  b« 
was,  he  I  ur  annalist's  wonJs  are,  "Im- 
mediately  in  qnietly,  with  iuiUs  aind  d^ 
to  her  h  ;iTe  the  queeo  a  kM  aAcr  Iht 
Scottish  1                                 as  not  being  the  (arm  of  hx 


familiarilie  ensued." 
Tlie  conduct  of  the  Scottish  king  towards  the  yo' 
ly  choice  of  her  own,  had  been  c 


g  girl,  who.  Biih- 


isigned  to  hirn  as  a  partner  for 
liie,  was  intLniiPly  lo  Mrs  cretUl  as  a  human  being.  He  had  risked  his 
life  lo  come  lo  her  aid,  wlipn  he  heard  she  was  in  distress  and  penl; 
and,  after  all  he  had  undergone  for  lier,  he  very  naturallv  laid  aside  ihf 
formalities  of  royai  rank,  and  at  his  first  inlerview,  assumed  the  atik- 
lioiiaie  demeanour  of  pri^'ale  life.  In  so  doing,  he  acted  in  due  con- 
formiiy  with  existing  circumstances,  for  the  rigour  with  which  naiure 
was  reigning  around,  the  height  of  the  owfnl  mountains,  the  raving  of 
the  wintry  tempests,  and  the  siern  shrond  of  ice  and  snow,  enreloplDi 
the  coast  where  they  were  wayfarers  and  sojourners,  all  roinbiued  lo 
give  royalty  a  lesson  on  ihe  nothingness  of  human  pomps  and  cere- 
monies. Besides,  whatever  were  the  faulls  of  James,  every  one  musi 
own,  that  he  had  a  very  proper  idea  of  the  claims  of  a  wife  on  his  aiSe- 
tioiis,  and  remenihcred  ihat  he  was  a  husband  as  well  as  a  king.  Hii 
own  words  addressed  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  on  this  subject, 
speak  for  him  better  than  aiighl  which  can  be  said  by  another;  "  I  ilisn* 
God  1  carry  that  love  and  respect  to  you,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  1 
ought  to  do  to  my  wife,  and  mother  of  my  childrer 
ye  are  a  king's  daughter,  for  qnhilher  (whether)  ve 
cook's  daughter,  ye  must  be  alike  lo  me,  being  ance 
respect  of  your  honourable  birlh  and  descent,  I  m; 
love  and  regard  I  now  bear  you,  is  because  thai  ye  a 
and  so  partaker  of  my  honour,  as  of  my  other  foriiir 
pardon  my  rude  plai 


vife.      For  Ihe 


James  VI.  married  Anna  of  Denm 


n  thai  wild  and  stormv  c 


bnbly  caused  by  rtie 

ityle,  and  some  by  tlie  oVd. 
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the  Sanday  aAer  he  met  her,*  3Ir.  Davie  Lindsay,  his  favourite  chaplain, 
performing  the  ceremony  in  French,  a  language  mutually  understood  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  banquet  was  spread  in  the  best  manner 
the  lime  and  place  permitted,  and  the  harmony  of  the  royal  wedlock 
would  have  been  complete,  excepting  for  a  fierce  wrangle  for  precedency 
between  the  earl-marischal  and  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  called 
forth  the  utmost  eloquence  of  the  royal  bridegroom  to  pacify. 

The  next  morning,  king  James  made  his  bride  a  present  of  the  palaces 
and  domains  of  Dunfermline  and  Falkland.'  These  were  the  usual 
dowry  of  the  Scottish  queen-consorts,  but  the  king  evidently  persuaded 
his  bride  that  the  deed  of  gift  which  secured  them  to  her,  was  a  peculiar 
gimoe  and  &Tour,  proceeding  exclusively  from  his  royal  munificence  to 
herself,  in  compliance  with  the  laudable  custom  of  his  country,  by 
which  all  amiably-disposed  bridegrooms  bestow  a  present  on  their  wives 
the  morning  afier  marriage,  called,  in  the  parlance  of  Scotland,  ^  the 
wiarrcming  gift?"*  The  deed  which  secured  these  possessions  to  the 
bride  of  James,  is  thus  entitled,  ^^  Grant  by  the  king,  to  the  queen's 
gmee,  of  the  lordship  of  Dunfermline,  in  morrowmg  gift."' 

The  wild  winds  sung  the  epithalamium  of  this  singular  ro3ral  wedlock 
in  90  lood  a  tone,  and  the  winter-storms,  which  had  intermitted  for  king 
James's  arrival  at  Upslo,  renewed  their  fury  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
all  hopes  of  return  to  Scotland  that  season  abortive.  Meantime,  king 
James  sent  an  adventurous  messenger,  over  the  mountains,  to  Denmark, 
to  inform  the  queen-regent  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  his  marriage  with  his 
betrothed  princess. 

The  honeymoon  of  king  James  and  his  young  queen  was  spent  at 
Upslo,  as  merrily  as  the  rugged  season  and  country  would  permit ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  it,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Copenhagen,  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  queen-regent,  Sophia,  entreated  the  newly- married  pair 
to  come,  if  possible,  over  the  mountains,  and  spend  the  winter  at  the 
Danish  capital.  It  is  well  known  that  no  communication  by  land  can 
exist  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  excepting  by  traversing  a  large 
portion  of  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Sweden.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive for  the  royal  pair,  excepting  undertaking  this  enterprise,  or  remain- 
ing at  Upslo  till  May. 

A  journey  through  Norway  in  mid-winter  is,  if  travellers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  tell  the  truth,  enough  to  try  the  nerves  of  the  most  intrepid 
persons,  malgre  all  the  improvements  of  modern  times.  It  is  well 
known  that  Charles  XII.,  a  century  later,  in  vain  attempted  to  force  the 
ice-defended  barriers  of  the  Norwegian  mountains,  and  that  whole  regi- 
ments of  his  hardy  northern  warriors  perished  in  the  very  passes  through 
which  James's  track  laid,  only  the  fatal  fortress  of  Fredericshall  existed 
not  then.  The  difficulties  of  a  land  journey  over  the  passes  between 
Norway  and  Sweden  had  been  so  represented  to  king  James,  that  he 

*  Spottiswoode. 

*  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Dftvid  Moyiia,  quoted  in  the  Bannatjrne  Pa(>ert. 

'This  decrd  dates  the  rojral   marriage  November  23d.    It  is  printed  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  documents  respecting  the  marriage  of  king  James,  bjr  tarn 
Baonatjme  Club. 
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e  safety  of  his  bride,  till  he  had  made  the  experitMnI 
>D.  It  seems  likely  that  some  doubts  were  eniemiiied 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  through  whose  domiuion*  the 
laid.  Jajnes,  therefore,  sent  eapUiin  WiUiam  Hanwj 
lolm,  lo  ask  a  safe  conducL 

took  a  tender  farewell  of  his  bride  on  the  22d  of  D»- 
sllcd  through  the  tremendous  passes  of  the  lHomf 
iched  Baliouse,  a  castle  close  to  the  Swedish  botdft; 
-n  MoFFOf  Uo.^  I,-,  a-rived  from  Stockholm.  KiBf 
:et  forward  in  the  coropaoy  a 
p[  they  all  encountered  in  llii* 


vithout  lor* 

made  hia  a 

troopers,  ■ 

Sweilen  oi 
ficully  through  thai 
side  of  the  Soimd,  it 
tarry  at  ElsJngburg  thre 


pa. 


ThM 


after,  William  Kumj 
accompanied  by  four  htindnd 
eat  as  an  hoaour«bl«  Mont  n 
is  dominionB.  Th^  nHMl 
led  without  any  panicatar  A 


Mh.  ihc-. 


ir-(I   Uk'  • 


;  the  bdv  king,  Christiem 
iicess  royal.  Elizabeth;  and 
wlio  had  arrived  at  the  Da 


e  iiiidsl  of  a  raging  slornt.  Thpv  were  forced 
i,  weather-bound,  before  ihey  could  cros; 
the  ferrj'  to  (he  island  of  Zealand,  where  stood  jutting  forth  al  the  neares 
point,  opposite  to  the  Swedish  territory,  the  royal  casilc  of  Cronenburg 
At  ihia  palace,  the  royal  Jamily  of  Denmark  had  assembled,  and  weri 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrivol  of  king  James  and  queen  Anne.  .Ai  list 
on  tlie  'Zlsl  of  January,  llie  royal  Inivellcrs  safely  crossed  the  Sound  n 
the  castle  of  Cronenburg,  where  they  were  atfi-eiionaiclv  welcomed  b' 
.^nnc's  mother ;  the  queen-regent,  Sophia 
little  L'lrtc,  the  duke  of  llolsiein;  the  prii 
aHianced  lover,  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
conrt  lo  solemnize  liis  nuptials. 

The  scene  was  now  pleasantly  changed,  from  the  rude  and  famine- 
stricken  huts  of  Upslo,*  to  all  the  splendours  of  a  rich  court,  enlivened 
by  two  royal  bridals.  For  the  Danish  ecclcsia^lics  insisied  on  marryin; 
king  James  and  their  princess  over  again,  according  tu  llie  Lulherau 
rites.  Thus  were  they  married  throe  limes — once  by  procuration,  once 
on  the  Norway  coast,  and  again  at  Cronenburg.  As  to  the  king,  he  >vaj. 
as  his  letters  evince,  in  an  uproarious  slate  of  hilarity,  and  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  be  married  as  many  times  as  his  new  relatives  ihoushi  proper. 
The  worst  was,  that,  in  the  deep  carouses  with  which  the  m^naies  or" 
Demiiark  celebrated  the  royal  marriage,  the  student-king  increased  thai 
tendency  for  loo  powerful  potations  to  which  most  of  his  follies  sitJ 
errors  may  really  be  traced.     He  dales  his  letters,  "  From  the  castle  oi' 

'  .\tclibifliop  Spoil  is  wood  e. 


ible  place,  when  tlie  Ihs^'i 
c  the  Scottish  coulemporaT 
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Oronenbarg,  quhaire  we  are  drinking  and  driving  our  in  the  auld 
■Hmner.'' 

At  the  last  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Anna,  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  disputed  isles  of  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland,  as  part  of  the  marriage  dowry  of  their  princess.'  She 
had,  besides,  forty  thousand  crowns,  but  this  sum  was  not  paid  down  at 
her  wedlock. 

Nothing  impaired  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  visit  to  Denmark,  except- 
ing the  turbulent  propensities  of  those  Scottish  nobles  who  had  accom- 
panied the  king,  or  had  stayed  with  the  queen,  since  her  betrothal  and 
embarkation  the  previous  summer.  Melville  expressly  bewails  their 
misbehaviour,  and  says,  the  king's  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
keeping  peace  between  these  pugnacious  courtiers  of  his,  ^  such  were 
tbeir  strifes,  prides,  and  partialities ;  for  the  earl  marischal,  every  day, 
disputed  precedency  with  chancellor  Maitland ;  the  constable  of  Dundee 
qnarrrlled  with  lord  Dingwall;  and  sir^eorge  Hum  (Hume)  ousted 
William  Keith  out  of  his  place  in  the  wardrobe.  At  last,  all  divided  into 
two  factions,  the  chancellor  against  the  earl  marischal ;  altogether,  king 
James  had  no  Bmali  fasherie  in  keeping  them  in  decent  behaviour." 

The  wedding  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Elizabeth  of  Denmark 
was  not  completed  till  the  spring,  and  king  James  and  queen  Anne, 
delayed  their  voyage  homewards  in  order  to  be  present  at  its  celebra- 
tion, so  long,  that  their  loving  lieges  in  Scotland  began  to  think  them- 
selves wholly  forgotten,  and  therefore  despatched,  as  a  gentle  reminder, 
six  of  their  largest  ships,  and  3Ir.  Patrick  Galloway,  one  of  the  king's 
fiivourite  preachers,'  to  urge  tlie  return  of  the  royal  absentee.  This 
deputation  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  Brunswick  wedding.  King  James, 
who  was  longing  to  hear  news  from  Scotland,  found,  with  great  satis- 
frction,  that  all  went  well,  for  there  had  only  occurred,  in  Scotland,  two 
insurrections,  a  few  riots  in  Ekiinburgh,  and  some  skirmishes  in  the  High- 
lands. This  was  a  praiseworthy  state  of  ai&irs,  considering  the  usual 
proceedings  in  Scotland. 

The  young  queen  of  Scotland  was  now  required  to  bid  a  life-long 
fitfewell  to  her  tender  mother,  queen  Sophia.  This  great  lady  had  en- 
couraged among  her  children  an  ardent  friendship  and  affection,  and 
•eems  herself  to  have  united,  with  no  contemptible  talents  for  govern- 
ment, the  domestic  virtues  for  which  the  princesses  of  the  house  of 
Mecklenburg  have  to  this  day  been  celebrated.  The  young  king  of 
Denmark  retained  a  loving  remembrance  of  his  sister  Anna  (whom  he 
infinitely  resembled  in  person),  and,  in  after  times,  he  paid  long  visits  at 
her  court 

King  James  and  his  young  consort  sailed  from  Cronenburg  about  the 
21st  of  April,  escorted  by  a  stately  Danish  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral 
Peter  Munch,  with  whom  the  reader  has  been  previously  acquainted, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Danish  ambassadors,  who  were  to  be  residenu 
or,  in  the  langruage  of  the  times,  leiger  in  Scotland. 

The  royal  fleet  safely  arrived  at  Leith,  on  May-day,*  1590,  and  all 

>  Spotlit  woode.  •  Ibid.  •  BanDBXy  ta  Y%v«t^ 
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Edinburgh  come  Totth  lo  meet  iheir  king,  and  eee  their  n«w  qneen;  botb 
■  with  the  most  extravaganl  (leinonstraliona  of  joy.  To  l)w 
linl  ihing  he  did,  on  landiug,  was  la  return  thgnka  I 
Y  pr  himself  and  his  wil^.  Th«  queen  did  not  nii 
y,  but  sojinirneU  at  Leith,  at  what  our  autharily  calU 
irork."     At  this  pla.ce,  the  Dauish  bride  remained  till 


kiiig^s  credit, 
God  for  the 
Edinburgh  dL, 
"  the  kin| 
lhe.6ih  oi 

Wliile  Id 
ring  himeeli 


oidable. 
who  wish  to  . 
mther,  withOB 
he  sent  forlh  I 
of  his  quel 
Nothing  Q 
thankfully  _ 
letter  from  tl 


sBS  reposing  afler  her  fatigues,  her  king  was  besrir- 
funds  for  the  expenses  which  bis  marriage  mtdmd 
tribulations  commoD  to  lh€M> 
n  with  very  slender  meansiw 
ery  piieous  were  ihe  iiiiss*t* 
I         .  Vdieiices  lo  meet  liie  expeoMi 

,i_  tion  of  his  marriage  festtriM 

I  (1  no  ready  cash,  goods  mn 

unily  poateaflea  an  aoxi^mpk 
ilace,  in  which  he  b^  "^  tt« 
loan  oi  some  ainL-i  apnuiir..  ,..  ^'^vi,  .....  marniiire  fen^I."  In  anolhr- 
letlcr,  he  craved  the  loan  of  h  pair  of  silk  ijlockings,  from  his  dear  Jonnie 
Sialics,  (the  earl  of  Mnrr,'  for  his  own  royal  wearing,  at  a  reception  lie 
gave  the  Spanish  ambassador,  adding,  with  a  pathos  peculiar  lo  himself, 
"Ye  wad  na  that  yonr  king  suKl  appear  a  scrub,  on  sic  an  occasion." 
"  I  have  a  curious  letter,"  savs  Pennant,  '•  addressed  by  king  James  lo 
John  Bosweil,  of  Balmalo,  of  whom  he  begged  the  loan  of  a  thousand 
marks,  with  tiiis  pithy  remark,  "  Ye  will  railier  hurt  yourself  vera  far, 
than  see  the  dishonour  of  your  prince  and  native  country,  wiih  ilie 
poverty  of  baith  set  down  before  tlie  face  of  slrangers.' " 

Nor  was  the  important  subject  of  the  "ready  siller"  ihe  nnlv  tor- 
ment which  plagued  the  poor  king.  Tlie  manner  of  the  queen's  coro- 
nation thrcaleiied  lo  produce  a  religious  warfare  among  the  divine*  f-l' 
the  three  differing  faiths  which  acre  slill  struggling  in  Scoiland.  Tlif 
formula  of  all  royal  rites  and  ceremonies  had  bi'en,  from  time  imniem'>- 
rial.  arranged  according  lo  die  catholic  riuial.  No  coronation,  raarriaJr. 
baplism,  or  any  otlier  solemnization,  had  hitherto  been  performed  in  ihf 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  excepting  in  consonance  with  decrees  of  ilie 
ancient  religion ;  and  ilie  very  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind  at  this'junc- 
turc  nearly  drove  all  the  presbyierians  fienelic' 

The  day  after  the  queen's  arrival,  ihe  council  assembled  to  debate  on 
her  coronation.  As  none  of  the  bishops  of  the  episcopal  church  of 
Scotland  were  al  Edinburgh,  (nor  could  ihey  be  summoned  in  the  hurrv 
the  king  was  in>)  Jlr.  Robert  Bruce,  a  minister,  was  appointed  to  per- 
form ihc  ceremony,  with  all  the  ancient  riles.  The  ministers  of  the  ki-.i 
were  much  grieved  in  spirh  at  the  unction  in  the  coronation,  which  ther 
objected  lo  as  Jewish,  and  threatened  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  with  ceiifiire.' 
of  Hie  synod,  if  he  dared  lo  consecrate  ihe  queen.     James  was  very 


il  by  tile  Bannaiyne  Club  prove 


ut.j-» 
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aafTT  at  tliese  scmples ;  he  called  the  refractory  ministers  before  him, 
and  told  ihem,  if  they  prevented  Bruce  from  crowning  his  bride,  ha 
would  put  off  the  ceremony  till  one  of  the  bishops  came,  who  woula 
perform  all  required,  without  heeding  their  censures.  This  was  worse 
than  anything;  the  unction  was  more  welcome  than  the  presence  of  an 
episcopal  bishop,  and  the  refractor)'  Calvinists  at  last  agreed  that  Bruce 
should  crown  the  queen,  who  was  to  be  consecrated  in  the  abbey-church 
of  Holyrood,  the  next  Sunday.* 

The  queen  made  her  state-entry  into  Edinburgh,  from  Leith,  on  the 
Tuesday  before  her  coronation,  riding  in  a  car,  richly  gilt,  lined  with 
cnmsou  velvet ;  on  each  side  of  her'  sat  her  two  favourite  Danish  maids 
of  honour,  Katrine  Skinkell  and  Anna  Kroas.  The  king  rode  on  horse- 
backf  immediately  before  the  the  queen^s  carriage ;  and  thus,  with  a  vast 
timin  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  then  resident  at  Edinburgh,  the  royal 
bride  was  escorted  to  old  Holyrood. 

Whatever  trouble  king  James  might  have  in  raising  the  funds  for  the 
occasion,  it  is  certain  that  everything  was,  at  last,  procured  consistent 
with  the  grand  ceremony  of  a  coronation ;  and  his  Danish  bride  was 
provided  with  rich  robes,  and  all  appurtenances  accordant  with  the 
**  royal  making  of  a  quecn,^  as  the  following  memorandums,  extracted 
from  the  book  of  expenses,  on  this  occasion,  will  fully  prove :  —  ^^  By 
his  highness^  precept  and  special  command  for  furnishing  ane  robe  to  his 
dearest  bed-fellow,  the  queen,  the  17th  of  May,  being  the  day  of  her 
majesty^  coronation.  Imprimis,  for  30  ells  of  purple  velvet,  to  be  the 
said  robe,  price  the  e/ne,  16/.  Sixteen  ells  of  white  Spanish  taffeta,  to 
be  lining  of  the  said  robe.  Thirty-four  ells  broad  passaments  of  gold, 
wrought  twice  about  the  same,  weighing  44  oz.  and  ane  drap  weight, 
price  of  the  oz.  5/.  3  oz.  of  broad  passaments  of  gold,  of  ane  narrower 
sort,  to  work  the  craig  (neck)  of  said  robe;  6  oz.  of  silk  to  sew  the 
same,  24s.  1  ell  of  Spanish  taffeta,  to  furnish  the  lining  and  slammack 
(stomacher).  Item,  to  the  said  stammack,  half  an  ell  of  purple  velvet. 
Purple  velvet,  and  red  crimson  satin,  to  line  the  bonnet  (cap)  of  her  ma- 
jesty^  crown ;  price  of  the  ell  of  velvet,  16/.,  and  of  the  ell  of  satin,?/. 
Four  ells  of  white  Florence  ribbon,  to  be  strings  to  the  said  slammack^ 
and  ane  hank  of  gold  to  a  greit  button  to  the  foresaid  robe.  3  ells  of 
white  tafleta  to  his  majesty's  board,  viz.  to  a  white  silk  table-cloth,  7/. 
lOf.^'  The  extravagant  price  of  the  materials  need  not  startle  the 
reader.  The  pounds  were  but  ^  punds  Scols,^  which  reduces  all 
things  to  a  reasonable  rate.  The  pages  and  footmen  who  waited  on  her 
majesty  of  Scotland  were  duly  graced  with  jackets  and  jupes  of  crimson 
velvet     The  Danish  lords  were  liberally  supplied  with  scarlet  broad- 


>  Bannatyne  Papers.  *'  Marriage  of  James  VI.  and  Anna  of  Denmark,"  from 
whence  these  particulars  are  collated  by  the  author,  with  the  contemporary  chro- 
oiclers,  Mtflville,  Majoribanks,  and  Moy^e. 

*  Probebly  on  seats  where  the  doors  opened  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  whiok 
was  the  pUice,  in  Uiese  ancient  vehicles,  for  the  nearest  attendants  of  the  tovo* 
reign. 

*  3(a<'riage  of  James  VL     Bannatyne  Club,  pp.  13-15. 
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rioih  for  llicir  table-clolha,  anJ  slool-c 
llftlyrood.' 

Ali  robes,  and  other  ^sialdj  gear."  being  ihus  duly  pr«parti}.  ibe 
lion  look  place  on  Sumiay,  May  I7lh.  wiihin  ihe  MAiej 


t  the  kirk  and  pnlice 


Church  ol 


of  ihc  qui 

drtsped,  » 

nobles  an. 

bearing, '  L 

the  queen  1 

RcibKri  Bo 

Danish  ad 

mark,     f 

haj  broi 

(Hhcrlly  iiiier  me  qu 

Orkney,  laily  Soato 

olher  Scottiiih  ladies 

virgins,  as  Kalrine  Skinkell  a 

noble  ladies  and  virgins,  wlii 


n  ike  words  of  a  cud 


The  ceremonitil  v 
documenl — 

ces  were  appointed  there;  one  for  the  king,  the  oUw 
'he  kiiig^s  proeesaioD  baring  entered  the  Abbey,  ihii 
wed,  preceded  by  aever&i  Danish  nobles,  magnificniih 
lecks  i  then  came  the  Scniiuii 
Tjia,  ushered  lord  Tbirlsiooe, 
iL'n's  crown.  Theo  fuUuHfd 
lorted,  on  the  right  haiiij,  by 
on  the  lefl,  Peter  3Iunch.  tfaf 
donzoii,  ftuihaasadors  of  Dca> 
mnleM  of  Marr,  ^^utaivAo) 
'  birth  and  minoritv,'  (dnomri 

eque«r,.     .-.,.__    .,. coiinlEsses  of  Bolh«-fll  W 

iiJy  Tliirlslune,  ihe  chaiircllor-s  ivile.  aiul 
t  io  thfiii.  fi.lloued  certain  noble  Dam.-h 
Anna  Kroas ;'  and,  after  them,  oihet 
accoinpaiiii'il  the  queen  to  the  pla« 
Where  sHe  was  to  sit  in  llie  eliurch.  Quhiik  (whichl  all  being  *ei 
clown,  maislcr  Pailrik  Galloway,  the  kiiij;'s  niinisler,  goes  up  iiiio"  the 
pulpit,  and,  after  prayers  made,  clui^es  his  text  out  of  the  45ih  Pr^lm. 
The  jireaching  being  ended,  the  duki;  of  Lenox  anil  the  lord  Hamihnn, 
niaiMler  Boberl  Bruce,  and  niaisler  David  Liudsay  go,  all  four  log-e:hfr. 
to  the  king's  inajesiy,  thai  he  misht  pul'licly  order  them  to  proceed  lo 
tile  act  of  coronation.  Maister  Kol.ien  Bruce  then  declared  lo  ihe  ai- 
pcmbled  people,  Mhat  he.  was  direcicd.  by  his  majesty,  to  crown  ihe 
queen.'  The  counless  of  .Marr  ininiedialely  came  to  her  majcj^lv.  anJ 
took  her  right  arm,  and  opened  the  cmig  ■  iicckt  of  her  gown,  and  Isjii 
bare  part  of  the  arm  and  neck.  .Mai^■te^  Robert  Bruce  then  poured  on 
tier  breast  and  arm  a  bonny  quantity  of  oil,  and  then  covered  ihini  wiih 
white  !-ilk.  The  duke  ol"  Lenox,  lo'rd  Hamilton,  and  the  virgin?  of  Pr;;- 
mark,  then  convoyed  the  queen  to  her  retiring- room,  where  she  put  on 
another  princely  robe,  and  came  atid  sal  in  her  former  high  pbce. 
Silence  being  then  demanded,  the  king  commanded  the  qneen's  cio«ri 
lo  be  brought  to  him,  which  being  done,  he  gave  it  lo  the  duke  ■'[ 
l-enox,  lord  llamillon,  and  the  chancellor,  who  phced  it  on  the  queen'^ 
head.  The  crown  being  firmly  hiil  on  her  head,  the  kine  sent  imme- 
diately ihe  sceptre,  which  .Mr.  Boberl  Bruce  delivered  tocher.''  Thus 
the  coronation  of  a  queen-consort  of  Scotland  was  ostensibly  and   pub- 

Tinnen  feailier  bed*,  tared  for  t lie  slmiipors.  (Danes  ftnd  otberj.)  from  \h<- Hh 
•lay  i-f  .May,  l^Jfl.  lo  llie  ISlIi  of  Jiioc.  "li.'M  tlic  qiipcn  went  lo  Dunf.-nr  ,iA 
"lakiriK  for  ilka  l»d  in  llie  nii^hl,  '-><.;  lilieM  !«■,  Jor  nirni^l.inf!  eidit  cl-aniL^*. 
Willi  IV.-0  fralhpt  beds  in  every  chambfr,  and  cat  and  candlo  tketc:.',  lo  li* 
Danef  wlio  sli-pl  oui  o(  \lie  yalnce." 

'This  lady  U  otlen  menuonei  ■\i\ttii\«\i\evw\iiB»'^«iiAi.  },iin3. 
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dely  shown  to  be  entirely  an  act  of  grace  of  her  royal  lord,  who,  by  the 
hands  of  his  chamberlain  and  chancellor,  actually  crowned  her  himself. 
The  officiating  religious  minister  addressed  the  following  words  to  her : 
— *^  We,  by  the  authority  of  the  king's  majesty,  with  the  consent  of  his 
states,  representing  the  whole  body  of  his  country,  place  this  crown  on 
vour  nuuesty's  head ;  and  we  deliver  this  sceptre  to  your  highness,  ac- 
knowledging you  to  be  our  sovereign  queen  and  lady,  to  whom  we  pro- 
mise all  points  of  office  and  obedience,  dutiful  in  those  things  that  con- 
cern the  glory  of  God,  the  comfort  of  the  kirk,  and  the  preservation  of 
his  majesty ;  and  we  crave  from  your  majesty,  the  coiifession  of  the 
iaith  and  religion  we  profess.'^ 

This  request  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who  had  resided  in  Denmark  for  the 
preceding  seven  months,  expounded  in  her  majesty's  language,  who 
agreed,  and,  by  touching  the  Bible  with  her  right  hand,  made  oath,  to 
the  following  tenoar  :-^ 

^  I,  Anna,  queen  of  Scotland,  profess,  and,  before  God  and  his  angels, 
wholly  promise  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  so  far  as  I  can, 
I  shall  sincerely  worship  that  same  eternal  God  according  to  his  will 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  I  withstand  and  despise  all 
papistical  superstitions  and  ceremonies  and  rites,  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  procure  peace  to  the  kirk  of  God  within  this  kingdom.  So 
God,  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  have  mercy  upon  me." 

When  the  whole  prayers  were  ended,  the  heralds,  the  lord  Lion  and 
his  brethren,  cried,  with  loud  voices,  ^  God  save  the  queen  f*^  and  the 
whole  people  echoed  the  acclamation,  and  the  trumpets  sounded.  ^  Then 
her  majesty  was  raised  off  the  seat  where  she  was  sitting,  and  brought 
to  a  higher  place ;  and  silence  being  made,  Mr.  Andrew  Melvin,  principal 
of  the  College  of  Theologians,  made  ane  oration  in  twa  hunder  Latin 
Terses,*"  which,  it  will  be  owned,  was  an  unreasonable  number.  Mais- 
ter  Robert  Bruce  then  addressed  the  people^  ^  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  Scotland,  by  God  having  given  their  king  a 
helpmate  of  the  same  religion."  After  which,  the  nobility  knelt  before 
the  queen,  and,  holding  up  their  hands,  oflered  her  the  oath  of  homage, 
*^  as  queen  and  spouse  of  their  most  clement  sovereign."  Maister  Paitrik 
Oalloipvay  then  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  coronation,  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  the  royal  processions  retired  from  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  the 
queen  still  wearing  the  crown  on  her  head,  and  the  chancellor  going 
directly  before  her  majesty.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
princely  revelry  at  Holyrood  Palace.* 

From  the  time  that  the  consort  of  king  James  became  a  crowned 
queen  in  this  island,  it  will  be  proper  to  designate  her  by  the  national 
name  of  Anne,  as  she  is  only  known  in  history  by  this  name ;  although 
she  never  acknowledged  it  herself;  in  all  her  numerous  autographs, 
whether  extant  in  private  letters,  or  appended  to  Latin  documents,  she 
signed  her  name  Anna. 

The  Tuesday  af\er  her  coronation,  the  queen  made  a  grand  tour,  iu 
her  ^  gold  coach,"  through  the  streets  of  Eiidinburgh,  attended  by  all  tha 

"  Bannat/ne  Papers,     Marrimge  of  Jamet  Vl^  p.  ^l-W.  ^AXiA. 
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great  l:i[]ies  anJ  officers  who  had  assietei]  at  her  coronation,  mnd  ■ceim> 
panied  by  (he  king;  her  goo<l  ciuzena  of  Dun  EJin  having  prepuci 
'  i^oodlv  Dresenls  and  quaint  pagcaiils  for  tier  gratific«UoQ.  Al 
■'''  founiaina  ran  wilh  claret  for  the  loyalty  of  the  ib^.'' 
T  Bow,  was  represented,  to  the  delight  of  the  goal 
gh,  the  pageant  uf  a  royal  marriage.  At  the  end  of 
'  DC,  which  her  majesty  and  all  her  tntin  jntiMil 
I  let  down  from  the  rery  summit  of  the  poite  of 
.  ..;n. —  „..; —  _  '■-■i,  covered  Willi  purple  vcdtd, 
on  wijjcti  n.  diamonds.     This  cttktx  coo* 

laineO  jew-l'  wua,  a  iiotile  (ireeent  Iroo  tU 

tusvu  uf  £  1  truth,  far  surpttsMug  in  nlo* 

any  cisic  ,  rded  in  llie  lalaad. 

The  rei  ig  of  June  were  occupied  mUk 

festivities  the  queeD'«  vrirtl  ud  com- 

nation.    1  1  to  die  quoen'a  vutniMr  ftlam 

of  Falklai.u,  ....        , .  Danish  visitors  for  some  inn, 

whcj  deparlpd,  at  last,  compiimenieu  wUti  presents  as  rich  as  the  siale 
of  the  royal  finances  would  permit.  The  queen  then  went  to  the  pbce 
of  Dunfermline,  which  she  was  to  consider  as  peculiarly  her  own  pri- 

From  her  first  settlement  in  Scotland,  .Anne  of  Denmark  took  the 
greatest  drliglit  in  her  palace  of  Dunfennline — not  in  the  Gothic  cattle, 
perched,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  Malcolm 
Canmorc,  and  his  English  consort,  St. .Margaret,  reigned  ;  and  to  uhich 
Edward  I.  brought  his  queen,  Murgucrite  uf  Fiance,  after  he  imasinc^ 
he  had  subdued  Scotland.  The  domestic  palace  of  the  Stuart  qut^ns 
was  a  more  coinforiable  abode  near  the  town.  As  il  had  been  ncekcit-d 
for  the  last  century,  and  fallen  to  decay,  Anne  of  Denmark  rebuih  the 


,  The  H  hole 
lg  its  nordiera 

having  been 
ibable  that  the 

lated  to  tlie 


apartments  where  the  queens  of  Scotland  used   to  lodj 

domain  is  situated  in  a  soft  air  and  rich  country,  conside 

locality ;    the   dower  palace   has   an   ecclesiastical  origi 

originally  erected  by  the  abbots  of  Duiifermliiie.     It  is  p 

works  performed   by  the   orders   of  queen  Anne  chieU; 

restoration  and  fitting  up  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  for  the  ma^niii- 

cent  ruins  which  remain,  bear  few  marks  of  the  architecture  of  the  sii- 

leeiuh  century.' 

During  the  first  visit  of  the  royal  bride  lo  this  favourite  palace.  Iiei 
revenue  and  dower  were  linoUy  settled,  and  her  household  was  perma- 
nently arranged.  In  the  course  of  this  business,  she  began  to  shoT 
some  sparks  of  that  petulance  and  pcrverseness  of  disposition  which 
was  occasionally  perceptible  in  her  conduct  tlirough  life. 

King  James,  in  the  full  conviction  of  the  lidcUiy  of  sir  James  .MeUiiif 
to  the  unfortunate  queen,  his  mother,  gave  him  a  high  situation  in  l.i- 
young  wife's  household,  and  earnesllv  advised  her  to  consult  hira  la 
every  diliiculty,  which   her  inexperience   of  the   customs   of  her  nea' 


1  Lm^ii 


ion,  qiioied   by  Pen; 
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coDiitry  might  involve  her.  The  queen,  very  perversely,  took  an  aver- 
sion to  this  tried  friend  of  the  Scottish  crown.  Some  days  after  his  pre- 
sentation, as  her  counsellor  and  first  gentleman,  she  asked  him,  rather 
abruptly, "  Whether  he  was  ordained  to  be  her  keeper  ?"  evidently  mean- 
ing her  gaoler.  "  I  answerit,"  pursues  sir  James  3Ielville,  " '  that  her 
majesty  was  knowen  to  be  descendit  of  sa  noble  and  princelie  parents, 
and  sa  weel  brought  up,  that  she  needit  na  keeper,  albeit  her  dignity  re- 
quired to  be  servit  by  honourable  men  and  women,  both  auld  and  young, 
in  sindre  occupations.'  Then  her  majesty  replied,  ^That  I  was  evilly 
dealt  withal.'  Now  it  seemeth  that  at  first,  when  she  was  as  yet  igno- 
xant  of  every  man's  qualities,  some  indiscreet  enviers  would  have  put  me 
out  of  her  favour.  I  replied,  ^  1  was  put  in  her  service  to  instruct  sic 
indiscreet  persons,  and  also  to  give  them  guid  ensample  how  to  behave 
themselves  dutifully  and  reverently  unto  her  majesty,  and  to  hold  them 
back,  and  to  keep  her  from  their  rashness  and  importunity.'  At  length, 
her  majesty  appeant  to  be  weel  content  with  my  service,  where  I  spendit 
many  years,  attending  sometimes  at  the  council  days,  sometimes  assist- 
ing on  her  exchequer,  when  their  majesties  were  together;  but  when 
they  happened  to  be  apart,  I  waited  only  on  the  queen." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  queen  had  presided  over 
the  Scottish  court,  and  this  had  been  a  period  of  unexampled  savageness 
and  brutality  among  the  men  who  composed  it,  insomuch,  that  no  female 
could  pass  through  any  part  of  the  king's  palace  without  being  grossly 
aflronted  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  household.  The  queen,  herself,  only 
passing  between  her  own  private  apartment  and  that  of  the  king,  at  Lin- 
lithgow Palace,  being  unknown,  was  insulted  by  one  of  her  hus- 
band's gentlemen.  Great  reformations  in  consequence,  —  and  greatly 
needed  they  were,  —  took  place  at  the  ill-behaved  court;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  decorum  which  the  etiquette  of  a  queen's  household  re- 
quired, so  offended  the  ladies  who  had  previously  frequented  it,  that  they 
departed  by  mutual  consent,  and  left  the  fair  Dane  to  exercise  the  new 
regulations  solus  with  her  household  ladies.  ^^  I  have  seen  the  king's 
grace,  but  not  the  queen,"  wrote  one  of  James's  officials,'  June  11, 1590, 
^  for  things  are  beginning  to  be  strangely  altered ;  the  court  wondrous 
solitary,  for  the  pattern  of  the  court  of  Denmark  is  greatly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  and  of  our  reformadoes,  by  whom  the  royal  household 
is  dimined  of  the  best  of  his  servants.  Our  queen  carries  a  marvellous 
gravity,  which,  with  the  reserve  of  her  national  manners,  contrary  to  the 
humour  of  our  people,  hath  banished  all  our  ladies  clean  from  her." 

The  superabundance  of  gravity  imputed  thus  to  llie  young  queen  of 
Scotland  is,  by  no  means,  in  accordance  witli  the  general  tenour  of  her 
conduct,  during  llie  first  years  of  her  marriage,  which,  in  truth,  rather 
indicated  the  levity  natural  to  a  girl  of  sixteen  than  the  dignity  becoming 
her  exalted  rank.     She  manifested  more  gaiety  than  was  consistent  with 

Cdence,  and,  at  last,  raised  no  little  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
d,  by  her  commendations  of  the  beauty  of  the  earl  of  Murray.    Thi& 
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earl  was  aft'—-* ,  who  had  married  ihe  hcirese  nf  ihe  Kgenl  \lunKj,mi 
waa  conMqv  y  a  ramlly  connexion  of  Ling  James.  He  wai  an  iflfi 
boih  by  h\r"  id  friendship,  wiih  Frsncis,  earl  of  Boihwoll,  who  mm 
after  raised  uliory  civil  war  in  Scniland. 

The  T»  I  royally  of  Scotland  Imd  been  scarcely  ridded  ftom  llit 

pest  of  H  ,  earl  of  Boihwell,  when,  as  if  an  e»il  spirit  bad  btra 

communiL.!  ith  ihe  title,  another  Botliwell  rose   up  lo  occupy  ibt 

public  atta  tiii  turbulence  and  reslleea  spirit  would  have  reudutd 

him  as  grei  = '-' '-     -'  predecessor,  Uepburn.  eari  <i 

Bothwell,  «  imnisle  abilities,  for  perf«cliif 

iniscliief,  "*  ..  me  is  so  painfully  counrcud 

with  the  I  ;ou.    King  Jaraes  had  gimud 

the  title  oi  licular  request,  lo  Franci*  Stu- 

art, the  sou  tilers,  by  ihe  sicler  and  bciKM 

of  HcphnrD  be  iUegiiimBte  deacemhnls  tS 

James  V.,  it  lunilneas  of  bia  royal  lalaiNMi 

clierished  picsuu.,,.u.j>i3  ...  the  succession  lo  the  crown. 

Tiie  marriage  of  James,  aiiu  irie  natural  expectation  of  heirs  appareol, 
cruslied  the  incipient  liopcs  of  Bolliutll,  and  rendered  him  malconlftil; 
yet.  he  manifesied  no  iiicliiiaiion  lo  insurrection,  till  he  was  esciied  bv 
an  accusation,  a:f  ridiculous  us  it  was  provoking.  This  was  no  uiher 
than  having  induced  witches  to  raise  ihe  stornis.  that  had  nearly  fliip- 
wrecked  the  queen,  and  actually  drowned  lady  Melville  at  Leith  Fetn". 


Such  accuE-aiiuns,  if  noiircd  b; 
ionie  clumsy  i^tate  intriL'ue;  for  the  great  clFe 
:auses,  such  as  ihc  workings  of  iniaginalior 
srders,  are  seldom  taken  hitn  consideration 
into  a  stale  of  civil  war.  solely  from  the  in$u 
Bomen,  who  volunlardy 
K'ith  the  Danish  and  N< 


i  gczierally  attributed  to 
•■■,  spring  fron        " 


s  wlu( 


of  ihe  lower 
ct.  Scotland  was  throirn 
imuginatinns  of  a  feiv  rlii 
forward,  and  dtclared  themselves  iliiM 
witches,  who  had  nearlv  drowned  ilif 
queen  the  prect-diag  winlvr,  and  uillial,  thai  they  had  been  instigated  to 
the  mischief  by  ilie  earl  of  Bothtvt-U. 

The  earl  acted  with  some  diijnity,  when  he  first  heard,  bv  commoTi 
report,  ihis  accusation.  lie  made  hia  appearance  before  the  king,  anii 
haughtily  demanded  a  trial  fo[  ibis  iznpuled  offence,  which  he  averreJ. 
wilh  great  good  sense,  ouglit  not  to  be  believed.  "  For,"  sard  he.  -  nei- 
tiier  the  devd,  who  wa.s  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  nor  liis  sworn  fricijil^ 
the  witches,  are  entitled  lo  ihe  leasl  credit  on  this  occasion." ' 

But,  as  the  laws  regarding  witchcraft  stood,  in  Scotland,  (his  appeal, 
both  lo  good  sense  and  mural  justice,  was  utterly  useless.  The  re^rn'. 
Murray,  among  oilier  enormities  unnoticed  by  general  hislor\-,  had  in- 
duccil  the  Scottish  legislature  lo  pass  an  act  rendering  sorcery  liabli'  1' 
a  fiery  death,  and,  in  consequence,  he  had  burnt  alive  his  personal  ene- 
my, the  lord  Lion,  king-at-arms,  as  a  wizard,  besides   l\t-o  old  nomen. 


'  Si'e  a  ilrali  i>(  a  will  of  Mary  qi 
totk'C'Iiun,  and  partly  primed  in  B 
he  rclatiunnliip  uf  [lie  two  earls  of  Butliwell. 

■  Melvillc'ft  Mcmo'tii,  g-  ^'^'•>- 


Aiipeiidix,  wli: 
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whoM  martyrdom  he  presided  in  person.*  Among  the  most  liideous 
fintures  of  the  era,  appear  the  facts  that^  though  under  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessary reformations,  the  fine  arts  had  been  utterly  banished  from  all 
places  of  worship,  the  most  horrid  supersiitions  were  not  abolished,  but 
rather  frightfully  aggravated.  The  supposed  witch,  according  to  the 
ancient  law,  who  only  incanted  or  invoked  evil  spirits,  was  but  punished 
by  doing  penance,  if  poisoning  or  other  murders  were  not  proved ;  but 
regent  Murray,  following  the  example  of  his  great-uncle,  Henry  VI If., 
had  made  tlie  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft  capital.  Scotland  had  de- 
molished organs,  banished  music,  shattered  painted  glass,  broken  the 
lofty  arch,  and  levelled  the  glorious  column,  ruined  Dryburgh,  and  de- 
aecrated  Rosiin,  for  these  things  she  termed  superstitious ;  and,  aided  by 
the  same  spirit  of  religious  desuructiTeness,  completed  her  code  of  reform- 
ations by  burning  hecatombs  of  wizards  and  witches. 

King  James  found  tliese  new  laws  in  force  when  he  assumed  the 
regal  authority.  For  a  time,  he  not  only  believed  in  the  necessity  of 
them,  but  made  this  folly  conspicuous,  by  writing  a  dissertation  on 
witchcraft.  By  which  proceeding,  most  persons,  at  the  present  hour, 
believe  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  atrocious  laws  just  mentioned. 
These  laws,  however,  did  not  originate  with  him ;  but  he  found  more 
than  one  monomaniac,  challenging  the  operation  of  them  by  accusing 
themselTes '  of  a  necromantic  conspiracy  against  his  queen.  His  want 
of  wisdom  in  the  matter  was,  supposing  that  the  witches  themselves 
knew  best  what  they  had  done.  Thus,  when  he  wrote  his  book,  he 
supposed  that  the  reality  of  witchcraft  was  founded  on  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  voluntary  confession.  There  was,  in  truth,  quite  sufficient  for 
legal  conviction,  but  not  enough  for  moral  justice ;  for  self-accusation 
was,  in  those  times,  as  in  the  present,  often  prompted  by  monomania. 
Very  little,  even  in  this  era  of  physiological  inquiry,  is  satisfactorily 
known  of  that  strange  aberration  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  known 
that,  whenever  public  attention  has  been  greatly  excited  by  any  myste- 
rious murder,  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  coming  forward  and 
accusing  themselves  of  perpetrating  it,  even  when  it  was  physically  im- 
possible that  they  could  have  so  done.  In  these  days,  such  patients  are 
eoosigned  to  medical  care.  In  the  semi-barbarian  ages,  they  would  have 
been  iniallibly  immolated.  Little  pains,  then,  were  taken  to  ascertain 
the  responsibility  of  a  criminal ;  and  tlie  ravings  of  a  poor  maniac  were 
often  deemed  intentional  blasphemies.  If  a  poor  old  crazy  creature  took 
it  into  her  head  that  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  was  condemned  as  a 
wilful  ofiender,  and,  poor  wretch,  was  burnt  to  death !  If  an  unhappy 
maniac  raved  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  a  brother  Tom 
o'  Bedlam  believed  that  was  the  case,  the  unhappy  patient  was  sentenced 
to  be  flogged  from  Charing  Cross  to  Aldgate.'  Such  were  the  medica- 
ments prescribed  by  our  forefathers  for  insanity.  Their  cruelties  were 
of  little  consequence  to  the  really  mad,  for,  alas,  if  human  sympathy  is 

almost  unavailing  to  the  boundless  woe,  human  malice  is  nearly  power- 

■^^■^^-^-^■^  ■ 

*  Sfee  Chalmers'  Life  of  tlie  regent  Murray ;  the  documentary  eridcnee  quoted 
by  liinif  proves  at  once  the  facts  stated,  and  the  date  of  these  laws. 

*  Mel  viJJe'j  Memoirs.  *  Wright't  Queen  E\vza\>«\\x  ^w\\i«\ ^Tvssa^ 


less.  It  was  a  rarounte  freak  or  m  lar^  claas  of  monomaitiMa.  tfttt 
sofcpry  becnmc,  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  obnoxious  to  the  puniBhincnl 
of  [leaili,  to  confess  ihemsetves  witcheB.     Indeed,  half  the  lime  uf  ibt 

jutfuet",  in  th 
in  these  ftb 
Ofilier 
dueled  on 
session  of 
fes^ed  hen 
preceding  b 


ii  of  the  eeventecntli  ceaiury,  was  occujHtd 
confess  ionii. 

loly  class  of  patients  who  are  sane,  Bnd  even  w«ll  rw- 
nts  excepting  one  wild  vagary  which  holds  airacig  po» 
},  doobileaa,  the  unfortunate  womao  who  r 


lillv  of  n 


I  Ihe  ( 


1  the 


sher 
by  her  neig..^ 
nrd  for  e: 


t  accused  many  men  ■od  « 

j<:  Innis  Sintpson,  and  was  calUl 

\  ith."     When  she  was  broi^hl 

I  stonished  all  her  jadgeg;  "-hf 

th        ^•■-ii  D  common  or  sordid  hag.  tna 

and  diacreei  anawere  ntiiil  I 

She  dechired  "  ahe  had  a  &» 

Br.  in  a  visible  fotm,  vti  V- 

persorii  mnc  sick,  or  i'.\pc>scd  lt>  nional 


e  and  doaco 

wonderful  impreaikMi  oi 

liar  spirit,  who,  upon  h 

sivered  lier  on  (he  sitbjei 
dannier.  whether  they  shi 

"  T)ie  king  asked  her,  '  Whnt  words  she  me(\  when  cnllin?  her  spjrji." 
She  replied,  'As  he  had  laiiglil  her.  she  merelv  called,  ■  Ifolla.  ma'ler!" 
when  he  came  wilhoHI  fail.'  She  a(lde<i,  thai  'ihe  carl  of  B»thwell  haJ 
consulled  her  as  to  what  should  become  of  the  king  and  the  new-iiiar- 
ricd  queen, '  how  long  the  king  should  rei^n.  and  what  should  hajip^ii 
after  bis  death  ?'  Her  spirit  promised  In  mnke  away  with  the  queen,  but 
as  to  the  king,  the  said  spirit  used  words  she  could  not  understand 
lining  pressed  to  declare  the  sound  ff  them,  she  s.Tid  disiincdy  the 
words  were.  Ml  e«t  un  homrae  de  D  cii '  The  hy-stanrfers  eaiirrly 
tnnsliled  llie  sentence  He  ii  a  man  <>t  Cod."  This  they  rons^i.lfrK,' 
iplenilid  circuin-tanlial  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  depositions  of  i';f 
wiich  and  Hithout  ffiung  an\  rcT-oinblc  explanation  whv  a  Scoir.'i 
fiend  should  speak  Irench,  lhe\  dediiceil,  as  she  knew  not  what  'hf 
Mords  meant  she  must  haic  litird  ihem  as  she  declared.  The  vaniiy 
ol  the  king  was  marielloiish  ttckied  hv  the  respect  in  which  he  w»j 
held  bv  the  powers  of  darkne=«  and  hn  conceit  in  his  own  wisdoni  »iid 
godlmes-.  ot  course  Wds  greid\  augmented  Ainiis  Simpson  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  one  if  the  diab  ihe  oro^ies  at  which  she  allirmcJ  ;he 
w  IS  present  Thii  "he  mnde  oiih  look  place  bv  niabi.  in  the  chHtw 
il  Jiforth  Uerwick  wliere  the  diiil  dad  in  a  bfark  gown,  with  a  l>l:i--k 
lijl  on  his  head  preaclitd  out  ol  the  pulpit,  with  nianv  li^ht  csiiii;;? 
about  him,  to  a  great  number  ofthcm  (the  witchesV  His  semii>]i  -"a? 
ri'g:irding  the  skaiih  they  had  done  since  last  meeting,  atid  what  ?iicet*' 
the  melting  a  wax  figure  of  king  James  had  had;'  and  'becau^i'  one 
set-lv  puir  plowinan,  callit  Grev  .MeiJt.  chancit  to  sav.  •  Xathiim  ailii  A^ 
kiny  yet,  Gud  be  thankii,'  the  devil  gn\c  him  a  s.-nnd  box  on  the  nr. 
Ani\  as  divers  among  them  began  to  reason  tosether  wliv  iliev  lisil.  i-- 
J'el,  done  the  king  no  harm,  though  ihey  had  injured  others,  t!ie  ilftil 
again  pronounced  \\\e  cmit\iW  sett^eace,'  U  est  un  homgie  de  Dieu.' 
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^Now,  after  the  devil  had  endit  his  admonitions,  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit  and  invited  all  the  company  to  come  and  kiss  his  ears,  which 
were  cold  as  ice,  and  his  body  hard  as  iron,  as  those  said  that  handled 
Jum,  his  fiice  was  terrible,  his  nose  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  great  burn- 
ing eyne,  his  hands  and  legs  hairy,  with  claws  on  his  nails  like  the  griffon, 
and  spak  with  a  hollow  voice,  saying  ^  that  the  witches  of  Norway  and 
Scotland  entered  into  combination  against  the  queen's  coming.' "  * 

Among  the  articles  of  dittay  against  Annis  Simpson,  she  was  accused 
of  foreknowing,  by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  the  last  Af  ichaelmas  storm,  and 
that  she  knew  ^  that  great  would  be  the  skaith  by  land  and  sea,"  she 
being,  at  the  same  time,  informed  by  a  spirit,  ^  that  the  queen  would 
never  come  to  Scotland  withoiH  the  king's  majesty  went  to  fetch  her." 

Another  of  these  wise  articles  accuses  Annis  Simpson,  on  her  own 
confession,  ^  that  she,  with  ten  other  witches  and  wizards,  indited  a  dia- 
bolical despatch  to  Marian  Leuchop,  a  noted  sorceress  at  Leith,  which 
billet  ran  thus— 

**  Marion  Leuchop,  Te  sal  warn  the  rest  of  the  sisters  to  raise  the  wind  this 
day  at  eleven  hours,  to  stop  the  queen's  coming  to  Scotland."' 

This  feat,  they  supposed,  was  accomplished  by  the  following  cere- 
mony : — ^^  They  baptized  a  cat,  and  passed  her  thrice  through  the  links 
of  the  chimney  cruik,  (on  which  the  boilers  hang,)  then,  at  Bessie 
Todd's  house,  they  tied  the  four  joints  of  a  dead  man  to  the  cat's  feet, 
and  at  midnight  all  the  witches  and  their  allies,  at  Leith,  sallied  out  and 
carried  the  cat  to  the  pier-head ;  from  thence  they  cast  her  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  sea,  and  cried  out,  ^  See,  there  be  no  deceit  among  us.' " 
Poor  puss,  notwithstanding  her  impediments,  swam  safely  on  shore, 
from  which  the  whole  sisterhood  inferred  ^  that  tlie  queen  would  arrive 
safely  in  Scotland."  However,  they  repeated  the  ceremony,  and  they 
considered  that  the  drowning  of  lady  Melville,  at  Leith  Ferry,  was  the 
result  In  consequence  sir  James  Melville,  in  his  memoirs,  bears  Simp- 
son and  her  cummers  an  especial  ill-will.  She  proceeded  to  confess, 
before  the  council,  ^  that  she  and  a  large  sisterhood  of  witches,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  all  put  to  sea,  each  embarking  in  a  separate 
riddle  or  sieve,"  each  carrying  a  flagon  of  wine  with  which  tliey  made 
merry,  and  floated  jovially  to  North  Berwick  kirk,  where  they  landed 
and  sang  this  stave— 

•*  Cummer  go  ye  before  I 
Cummer  go  ye ! 
Gif  ye  will  not  go  before. 
Cummer  let  me." 

This  being  sung  in  chorus  to  the  tune  of  a  popular  reel.  Gillies  Duncan 
led  the  procession,  playing  on  a  Jew's  trump."  This  narrative  proved  a 
little  too  strong  for  the  credulity  of  the  king,  upon  which  the  witch, 
Annis  Simpson,  who  seemed  thoroughly  actuated  by  an  esprit-du-carps 
for  the  honour  and  possibility  of  her  art,  requested  Gillies  Duncan  might 

'  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  395. 

•Records  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.     Annis  Simpson  was  first  strangled, 
and  then  burnt  to  ashes,  on  this  evidence.   Papers  on  the  msiiiYa^e  o^  "i««i«i"^'^\« 
with  Anne  of  Denmark  (XVI). 
VOL.  Yll.'-^23 
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be  sent  Tor,  who  performed  the  wilcli  lune  and  Jan«^  the  wilclwt' 
dance,  lo  ihe  accompaniment  o!  lIibI  melodioas  inelruiDOni  the  iemH 
harp.  The  kinir  was  the  only  person  who  remained  innredalou*,  ufiM' 
which  Anais.  b      g  determined  to  produce  conviciion  in  the  royvl  i 
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broke  prison  and  ran  away.  As  lo  ihe  queen  licraelf,  she  remained  [^r- 
fecily  pasi^lvc  in  ilie  business,  conicnt  that  ilie  wisdom  and  g^odliiiei^s  of 
her  royal  spouse  had,  according  lo  the  witch's  evidence,  saved  her  from 
a  watery  grave. 

From  the  hour  of  Bothwcll'a  escape,  a  desultory  civil  war  virtualiv 
commenced  in  Scotland,  which  was  peculiarly  directed  against  the  royal 
family,  wherever  their  residence  might  be.  The  queen  had  very  hitie 
quiet,  ill  whatsoever  palace  she  might  be  sojuumiiig,  for  alarms  were 
constanUy  occurring  that  the  ^-  black  Boihwell "  was  thundering  at  iht 
gnle.s  or  making  some  mischievous  inbreak.  Every  noble  in  Scotland. 
who  ftit  friendship  or  bore  enmity  lo  Bothwell,  was  on  the  alert,  either 
to  aid  him  or  annoy  him.  Among  others,  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  haii 
been  admired  by  tlie  young  queen,  was  a  very  warm  partisan  of  i!ie 
fugitive  earl.  lie  came,  notwithstanding,  to  the  royal  festival,  atChii:*t- 
mas,  1591-2,  when  the  king  again  became  jealous  of  hitu,  owing  tu  ilic 
queen's  imprudent  commendations  of  his  beauty. 

The  earl  of  .Murray  was  slain  soon  after,  (February,  1592,)  in  a  ffuJ 
with  the  carl  of  Ilutitley,  and  courl  scandal  did  not  scruple  to  airirm  llul 
the  homicide  was  instigated  by  king  James.  But  the  Gordons  baii  ^uJ- 
fercd  such  bitter  wrong  from  iheir  lelloiv  nobles,  in  the  reign  of  tlie  l»ie 
queen  Mary,  that  their  vengeance,  when  their  hour  came,  was  only  lo» 
consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  times ;  therefore  the  king  mav  saiily 
be  aci|uiiied  of  any  concern  in  it.  Thai  James  was  otFended  at  the  p'l- 
iah  indiscretion  of  his  young  queen  is  certified  by  a  crusiv  Sciwii 
chronicler,'  in  which  occurs  the  following  notice  of  Hurray  •—•■  Quhi 
(whom)  ilie  queen,  more  rashly  than  wisely,  some  few  days  before, liad 


'  .^1:-.  Annals  of  ScoV\uin\,  \>y  s'li  Iwvies  'Eal&nit,  Lyon  ting-al-otms  ;  the  icseiI' 
•oripl  is  in  the  Advocate's  \i\jia.iY,  YA\i*»n^ 
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eommendit,  in  the  king^s  hearing,  with  too  many  epithets,  as  the  proper- 
est  and  most  gallant  man  at  court  To  which  the  king  replied,  ^  Ye 
might  have  excepted  me.'  "  James  was  too  fond  of  peace  and  quiet  to 
take  bloody  veogeance  for  a  few  heedless  words,  spoken  by  a  girl  of  the 
queen's  age ;  and  as  to  the  &ct,  that  Huntley  pleaded  the  royal  com- 
miaeion  for  the  slaughter  of  Murray,  it  was  only  true  thus  &r---that  the 
king  had  employed  him  to  suppress  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  all  his 
allies  and  abettors,  because,  auer  his  late  audacious  attempts  on  the 
liberty  of  the  royal  family,  he  had  fled,  and,  with  his  adherents,  were  in 
revolt.  The  implication  of  the  queen's  name  in  these  adventures,  gave 
rise  lo  some  historical  ballads,  which  are  still  chanted  by  Scottish  maid- 
ow  among  the  oral  poetry  of  the  land : 


Te  Highlands  and  je  Lowlands, 
Oh,  where  have  ye  been? 

They  *Te  slain  the  earl  of  Murray, 
And  laid  him  on  the  green. 

Now  wae  betide  thee,  Huntley! 

And  wherefore  did  ye  sael 
I  bade  ye  bring  him  with  ]roa, 

But  Ibrbade  you  him  to  slay.'  ^ 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 
And  ha  rid  at  the  ring ; 

And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray, 
He  might  have  been  a  king. 


He  was  a  braw  gallant, 
And  he  played  at  the  ba',' 

And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray 
Was  the  flower  among  them  a*. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  played  at  the  gluve ; 

And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray, 
He  was  the  queen's  luve. 

Oh,  lang  will  his  lady 

Look  o*er  Castle  Bowne, 
Ere  she  see  the  earl  of  Murray 

Come  sounding  through  the  town." 


A  second  ballad,  on  the  same  subject,  enters  fully  into  the  particulars 
of  the  king's  jealousy,  but  the  name  of  ^  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray  "  is 
disguised  under  that  of  ^  young  Waters :" 
*Abont  Yule,  when  the  wind  blew  cule,  '  O  tell  me  who  is  the  fairest  lord 


And  the  round  tables  began, 
A!  there  is  come  to  our  king's  court 
Many  a  tall  weel-&your*d  man. 

Our  queen  looked  o'er  the  castle  wa*, 
Beheld  both  dale  and  down, 

And  then  she  saw  *  yoang  Waters* 
Coroe  riding  to  the  town. 

His  footmen  they  did  run  before, 
His  horsemen  rode  behind ; 

A  mantle  of  the  burning  gowd 
Did  keep  him  frae  the  wind. 

Gowden  graithed  his  horse  beibra^ 

And  siller  shod  behind ; 
The  horse  young  Waters  raid  upon 

Was  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

O  then  out  spake  a  wily  lord, 
Unto  the  queen  said  he — 


Rides  in  this  company.' 

*  I  Ve  seen  lord,  and  I  've  seen  laird, 
And  knights  of  high  degree. 
But  a  fairer  face  than  young  Waters 
Mine  e*en  did  never  see.* 

Out  then  spake  the  jealous  king, 
(And  an  angry  man  was  he,) 
*An  if  he  had  b««n  twice  as  (kir. 
Ye  might  have  excepted  me  1' 

'  Yon  *re  neither  lord  nor  laird,*  she  said, 
*But  the  king  that  wears  the  crown; 
There's  not  a  lord  in  fair  Scotland 
But  maun  to  ihoe  bow  down.' 

Yet  for  a'  that  she  could  do  or  say, 

Appeased  he  wad  na  be. 
But  for  the  words  our  queen  did  say, 

Young  Waters  he  must  die!** 


Notwithstanding  the  romantic  imaginations  of  the  poets,  it  is  certain 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  was  the  victim  of  a  feud  which  his  father-in-law 
had  commenced  with  the  Gordons,  before  either  the  queen,  the  king,  or 
himself  were  born,  and  that  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  the 

'  This  verse  acquits  the  king  of  any  injurious  intention  towards  Murrar. 
•  The  gol£ 
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galhni  lord  Gc     on,  who  was  beheaded,  by  the  regent  earl  of  Murray, 
for  asjiiring  10      e  hand  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

While  the  qu-en  was  abiding  peaceably  al  her  dower  palace  of  Falk- 
land, ihe  evr^  ling  summer.  Bothwell  made  a  furioUH  atlack  on  il ;  he 
vnf  repulse  m  the  royal  apariments,  bul  he  succeeded  in  eaitiuif 
enirarice  in'  alaUes,  and  carried  off  all  the  queen'a  horses.    Thi* 

was  in  Juni  '2,    The  queen,  after  this  rude  tuack,  removed  to  lh» 

paUce  ofiH—        h,  which,  in  the  following  August,  was  made  the  sctot 
of  a  very  i  r  adventure.    "Oucen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,''  rtn 

snilewomen  of  her  own  roi^- 
:m,  a  fair  Danish  laily.  mIW 
ng'9  gentlemen,  John  Wcrajs, 
aliection,  lending  tu  tlie  go^v 
ya  was  a  friend  of  the  iniia- 
'ed  certain  iaronnaUon  that  Iw 
tack  on  Fdkluid  PalMe.  B* 
re  the  king  and  couDcil,  urf 
...Nutu  ..,;.j,>enily  lo  confer  wiiii  Bolhwell. 
.o  the  guarii-ruiim,  in  Dalkeith  cii,-Ue,  and 
as  in  danger.  That  night  it  was  the  torn 
1  the  qneen'3  bed-chamber.  It  is  generaHr 
inpposed  thai  Margaret  waited  (ill  the  king  and  queen  were  both  asleep, 
bul  it  is  most  likely  that  the  queen  was  privy  to  the  whole  plot.  Mis- 
tress Margaret  then  stole  out.  and  went  to  the  prison-room  of  her  lover, 
Wemys  of  Logie,  and  commanded  his  guards  to  lead  him  forthwith  lo 
the  queen's  chainher,  for  the  king  wished  lo  put  a  question  lo  him. 
The  Fenrinela  knew  she  was  the  lady-in-«ailing,  and  did  not  donbl  slif 
had  authority  for  what  she  said,  and  accordingly  conducted  Weinvs  w 
ihe  queen's  charaber-door.  Margaret  charged  ihem  to  remain  lliere 
quicily,  and,  taking  Wemys  by  the  hand,  led  him  boldly  into  the  room, 
where  her  royal  master  and  mistress  were  sleeping.  ''An  sa,"  savsour 
quaint  old  chronicler, "  she  closil  the  door,  and  convoyed  the  said  Wemys 
to  a  window,  where  she  ministered  a  lang  cord  to  him,  to  let  himsell" 
down  upon,  and  sa  he  happilie  escapil  by  the  subilelie  of  luve." 

The  guards  wailed  patiently  at  the  door  of  ihe  queen's  chamber  till 
the  early  dawn  of  an  August  morning,  when  they  raised  an  alarm,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  had  been  deceived.  The  manner  of  Wemy*'s 
escape  caused  much  laughter  in  ihc  palace;  the  queen  look  greal  pait^a 
to  pacify  the  king,  who  was  so  much  amused  by  the  adventure,  tliat  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  Wemys  of  Logie.  if  he  came 
back  to  his  duties,  which  he  did,  in  a  few  days,  and  he  was  soon  al'iei 
married  to  the  Danish  maid-of-honour  who  had  risked  so  much  for  his 
sake.' 

Long  afier  this  adventure,  Bolhwel!  continued  to  make  occafioiial 
attacks  on  whatever  palace  the  queen  happened   to  sojourn  in.  and  shf 

ArcliljL-lit.[i  ^I'oTiiswpode  fives  III e  prorpcruui  U'riuinuikin  of  tlic  ndveiniiie,«r.4 
HHville  mentions  it. 
'SpottiswooJe,  p.  389. 
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was  liable  to  be  roused  at  all  hours  of  the  night  or  morning  by  uproars 
he  chose  to  raise,  when  trying  to  gain  admittance.  He  always  gare  out, 
that  his  sole  intention  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  king  James,  to 
apologise  to  him,  and  to  explain  to  him,  that  he  was  driven  to  these 
outrages  by  chancellor  Maitland,  through  whose  machinations  he  was 
sure  he  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft  Those,  who  consider  the  folly 
of  the  accusation,  will  pity  Both  well,  though  it  will  be  owned,  that 
rushing  into  a  royal  bed-room,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  not  a  rational 
way  of  making  an  apology.  In  the  winter  of  1593,  he  got  into  Holy- 
rood,  by  the  way  of  the  kitchen,  ^  as  the  gate  was  set  open  to  let  forth 
from  the  palace,  my  lady  Athol,  who  came  to  visit  her  mother,  the  lady 
Gowry."  He  rushed  into  the  king's  chamber  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  his  friend  and  ally,  master  John  Colville,  with  another  sword. 
King  James  behaved  with  great  spirit,  he  was  but  half-dressed,  his  hose 
not  being  knit  (tied),  and  bade  them  strike  him  if  they  durst  Both- 
well  then  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  ^^  he  was  driven  to  hard  courses  by 
the  practices  of  his  enemies,  begging  the  king  to  take  his  own  sword 
and  kill  him,  or  to  pardon  him."  He  then  laid  his  head  on  the  ground, 
and  taking  the  king's  foot  with  his  hand,  set  it  on  his  long  hair  in  sign 
of  greater  humility ;  '^  quhilk  moved  his  majesty  to  have  sic  compassion 
on  him,  that  he  granted  him  his  pardon  freely,  as  his  majesty  told  me 
himself  that  same  day,  and  the  hail  manner  of  his  incoming."  So  says 
Melville,  who  was  in  Holyrood  at  the  very  time  of  this  uproar. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  humility  of  his  rebel,  James  was  vir- 
tually made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  till  a  change  of  ministers  was 
effected  by  BothwelPs  faction.  The  desire  of  such  change  in  these 
days,  is  signified  quietly  by  minorities  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but 
in  the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  ages,  the  ministers  of  a  sovereign 
were  not  displaced  without  a  violent  uproar  in  the  royal  residence,  very 
frequently  an  insurrection  taking  place  attended  with  bloodshed ;  the 
ministers  of  state  were  invariably  stigmatized  as  royal  favourites. 

The  Danish  ambassadors,  who  dwelt  at  the  house  of  Kinloch,  near 
Edinburgh,  suffered  some  anxiety  respecting  the  welfare  of  the  queen, 
and  charged  sir  James  Melville,  to  enter  tlie  state  apartments,  and  ask 
what  condition  the  royal  &mily  were  in  ?  The  king  then  came  to  a 
window,  leading  the  queen  by  the  hand,  and  they  both  assured  the 
people  assembled  in  the  court  below,  ^  that  they  were  well,  and  the 
aflairs  were  settled."  It  is,  however  evident,  that  Both  well  had  posses- 
sion of  the  palace,  because  the  Danish  ambassadors  applied  to  him, 
through  Melville,  for  leave  of  audience  of  the  queen  in  the  afternoon ; 
^^  Quhilk,"  says  Melville,  ^^  was  granted,  and  I  conducted  them  to  the 
queen's  chamber,  and  leaving  them  there,  passed  forward  to  see  his 
majesty,  wha  was  glad  to  get  ony  of  his  awn  that  he  might  speke  to." 

The  king  now  felt  the  great  assistance  he  derived  from  his  Danish 
alliance,  since  the  ambassadors  demanded  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, where  they  should  inform  the  queen's  brother  of  the  state  of  the 
palace.  The  difference  was  finally  settled,  by  the  enemy  of  the  Both- 
well  faction,  chancellor  Maitland,  being  displaced  and  fiimllY  b%sx\%Vw^ 
to  his  own  estate.  He  liad  approprialed,  \o  \V\«  c^^^xC^  'YD&xi^^ft  ^^at 
23^ 
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belonging  lo  her  ^vouTiie  doouin  li 
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zabeiU,  qiicun  of  BolienuaJ  —  Queen's  apccmplblinienis  — 
her  iwumt  daiigliier  — Qiifen's  frLpnHship  for  th*  Ruthven  family  — A-an-iti 
on  her,  relBiirg  lo  llic  Gowry  Plot— Qucen^a  affeclion  for  Btairice  Rmhtoo- 
Binh  of  her  second  ton  (Cliailes  I.)— Queen's  inlerview  wiib  Bratri^  Rt-b- 
ven — Anger  and  suspicions  of  tbe  king — He  reproyca  the  queen  —  Th-y  31; 
reconcileii — James  VI.  succeeds  to  tlie  English  empire  —  Anne  of  Denajri 
queen-consort  of  James  I.,  Ling  of  Englniid,  Pcoilaml,  and  Ireland— The  ..■-i 
prepares  lo  enter  England  wiilioul  llie  igueen  —  Bids  her  a  lender  fnrew?!:  — 
Prinee  Henry's  lellet  to  hep — She  goes  10  Stirling,  to  lake  him  from  laJy  Max 
wlio  resists  her — Queen  fails  ill  al  Stirling — L'ureasonable  anger — The  Srovii 
privy  council  attend  her  —  Her  hfe  in  danger— Dchvered  dfa  dead  prince— 
Various  leilers,  concerning  the  queen,  from  ilic  conncil  at  Holi-rood  10  the  tir.i; 
in  Knclaod— All  lier  demands  granlcd— She  is  fiill  perverse— King's  lerer  v 
her— Her  lialrcd  to  lord  Marr— Prepares  for  her  joiirnej-  to  Engtand— Ut«n 
Elizabeth's  robes  and  jewels  sent  for  her  wearing — Opposes  ibe  king  re^iwi- 
ing  lier  English  household  —  Fresh  perversities  a(  Berwick— Her  pr-msJ 
tlirough  Kngland— Elegant  reception  at  Alihorpe— Meeu  the  kine  neat  Graii.  a 
— .\rrival  of  the  king  and  queen  at  Windsor  — Queen  quarrels' Wiii,  E,.;i).i 

IiojKTy  in  eonseqiience  —  Dislikes  changing  to  a  tliird  religion  —  Relij,T;ui  !a- 
coiisiiieneies  enforced  by  the  coronaiion  oath. 

The  birth  of  an  heir  lo  Scotland  put  an  end  to  the  long  series  w" 
lumiills  with  which  Bolhwell  had  ng-iiated  the  court,  Verv  soon  al'irr 
this  auspicious  event,  he  perceived  thai  all  his  partisans  fell  I'rom  hira, 
upon  which  he  fled  10  France.' 


liedy 


.-ell,  di 


In  11 


16.  wb< 


iigning  in  England,  he  sent  from  France  for  tbe 
and  lestoted  \d  \i\m  b\\  \\»  ■^\V\mOT,i .  bat  with  ibe  title  of  Botljweil 
I  not  invest  him,     (.Ufc  ol  lame*  >lw  'iievv^.'ilH^ 
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Qiieen  Anne  brought  her  first-born  son  into  the  world,  at  Stirling 
Oastle,  February  19,  1594.  The  king  determined  to  giro  him  the  name 
of  his  own  unfortunate  father,  and  the  name  of  the  queen^s  fiither,  and 
Henry-Frederic,  the  boy  was  named,  with  the  first  protestant  baptismal 
rites  that  had  erer  been  administered  to  a  prince  in  this  island. 

The  best  insight  to  the  domestic  routine  of  Anne  and  James,  in  Scot- 
land, is  afforded  by  the  royal  privy  purse  expenses,  which  form  a  species 
of  daily  journal  of  their  harmless  lives.  Through  our  long  course  of 
biographies  we  have  found  that  the  closer  inquisition  that  is  made  into 
the  letters  and  journals  of  the  royid  dead,  who  were  most  reviled  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  more  respectable  do  their  characters  appear; 
whether  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  those  that  were  lauded  to 
idolatry,  our  readers  will  best  answer  by  the  perusal  of  what  we  have 
collected;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  ^invent  nought,  and  set  down 
nought  in  malice.'' 

The  accounts  of  the  lord-treasurer  of  Scotland'  commence  but  in 
1593,  and  conclude  with  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  England;  many 
a  quaint  and  naive  entry  is  to  be  found  therein,  but  we  must  again  warn 
our  readers,  lest  they  marvel  at  the  munificence  of  our  royal  oddity^ 
King  James  the  Sext,  that  his  disbursements  were  made  in  ^punds 
Scots ;"  for  instance. 

*^  Item,  by  bis  majesty's  precept,  to  certain  jputr  strangers,  Hangarian  captives 
to  tbe  Turk,  2U0/." — "  May,  1594.  Item,  by  his  majesty's  precept,  to  Helen  Lay- 
till,  his  highness*s  awn  nurse,  and  to  Grissel  and  Sarah  Gray,  her  docbters,  for 
their  apparelling  again  the  baptism  of  his  highness'  dearest  son,  the  prince,  6462. 
13«.  4<1*' — **  Item,  by  his  majesty's  command,  for  transporting  of  the  lion  fhi  H»" 
lyrood  House  to  Striveling  (Stirling),  and  there  fra  back  again,  207/.  i6s." 

What  part  the  lion  was  to  play  at  the  royal  christening,  unfortunatelyi 
we  cannot  explain. 

*•  Item,  paid  by  the  queen*s  majesty's  missive,  for  the  furniture  of  ten  great 
deer  hounds,  appointed  by  her  to  pass  into  Denmark." 

There  is  an  item  of  their  majesties'  charity,  in  almous^  to  a  poor  dea 
titute  wretch,  who  had  laid  herself  down  at  the  gate  of  Holyrood  palacey 
in  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  situation.     Then  follows  a  requisition  from 
the  king,  for  peace  and  quiet  at  the  royal  baptism  :— 

"James  Lenox  accompanied  three  heralds,  with  their  coats  displayed,  and  twa 
trumpeters,  passing  to  the  Mereat  Cross  at  Striveling,  with  letters  (proclamation), 
charging  ail,  and  sundry,  our  sovereign  lord's  lieges  of  the  quhai  estate,  quality, 
or  degree,  toever  they  be  of,  to  set  apart  their  particular  feuds,  quarrels,  and 
grudges,  and  keep  gude  peace  during  the  time  of  the  baptism,  as  they  tender 
his  majesty's  honour  and  estimation  of  their  native  country.'* 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  this  precept  gives  tacit  permission  foi 
the  continuation  of  the  feuds,  quarrels,  and  grudges  of  the  sovereign 

*  Printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  with  the  Autograph  Letters  of  the  family  of 
James  VI.,  p.  Ixxi,  the  following  thriAy  item  in  the  lord-treasurer's  accounts:— 
**To  £Iizabeth  Monorief,  lavender  (laundress)  to  the  prince,  his  grace,  for  saip^ 
(soap),  i^ng.  and  for  wescbing  his  claithes  from  February  to  January,  97011, 
Scon:' 
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lord's  lit  that  thej-  hsre  bul  the  dr. 

day  of  I  »b1. 

The  f  B  bapliznl  according  to  tlic  ritual  of  the  epi>Co[nl  ehwdi 

of  ScoiL  chbishop  Spoiiiswooile  has  Dot  djsduiied  to  nnniie  ikt 

ceremon  e  couaies!  of  >UrT,  tb«  g^ovtmvsi  of  Uie  inbni  pcnU) 

and  the  4  ladies  btougbl  him  from  hi*  nureety,  and  laid  hint  ia  1 

stale-bed,  ■  queen's  press  aCA-chantber,  from  wheaee  iber  anti 

him  in  pi  n,  and  delivered  him  to  hia  nearest  relative,  the  M» 

of  Lenoi  lom  he  was  presented  to  the  ambassador  of  hit  gg^ 

mother,  q«  sex.     Lord  Hume  carried  tU 

prince's  '  I  Linngtlooe  iho  lonrrl,  lori 

Scaton  tl  'er.    'I'he  Ciiftiah  arobasaailoti 

who  re(  rodmnther,  fi^lowed  with  ibt 

royal  bab.  iT  lords  Sinclair  and  Urqubtfi; 

and  four  <ic  liota^,  bore  a  canon  am 

him.    n  le  door,  king  Jantn,  wno  m 

sealed  tl  lah  unbaandor.  who  Mm^ 

the  babe  1"  «>D  .mae  1.1   1^..  (}  liJnis-eir  in  a  sinll  deeonuJ 

with  velvel.  The  service  was  perloriiieJ  by  the  bishop  of  Abcrdefn. 
The  lord  Lion  proclaiiiieil  the  titles  of  llie  prince;  gold  and  silver  were 
thrown  from  the  \vinilo«-,  among  the  populace,  anil  then  the  heir  of 
Scotland  was  brought  back  in  procession  to  the  siaie-betl  in  his  moitier'i 
presence-chamber. 

When  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  her  infant  was  ended,  the  queen  M 
Scolianil  reeeivc<i,  in  sl.ile,  the  presents  and  congralu  la  lions  of  li.e 
foreign  ambasBadors  who  had  assisted  at  this  rile.  Sir  James  Melvilk. 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  scene. 

■•  [  was  appijnted."  savs  the  siaiesman-hisioriaii,  "  to  stand  a  liiiit 
behind,  btil  next  10  her  niajesty's  chair.  To  the  English.  German.  aiiU 
Danish  ambassadors,  the  queen  made  answer  herself;  hut  to  the  suiii 
of  Holland,  albeit  her  majesty  could  speak  sccm/v  Freuch,  she  "h,-- 
pered  in  my  ear  to  declare  to  thein  her  answer.  Then  every  ane  oi' 
lliem,  by  order,  made  their  presents  as  (•od-bairn  gifts.  The  jewels  cf 
precious  stones  she  resavit  with  her  awn  hanil,  and  then  delivtrii  to  me 
10  put  into  iheir  cases,  and  lay  ihein  on  a  tabic  quhilk  was  prepariL  n 
the  niiddle  of  the  chamber."  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a  cupboard  of  plate. 
and  some  cups  of  massive  gold  ;  Holland  presented  a  parchment  "iili  s 
yearlv  pcnsiun  of  five  thousand  florins  to  the  litde  prince.  The  mi's 
were' so  heavy,  that  sir  James  Jlelvdie  declares  he  could  liarilly  lifi 
them.  ■■  1  leave  to  others  to  set  down  their  value  \  ail  I  know  is.  they 
were  soon  meltet  and  spendh  ;  I  mean,  so  itiaiiy  as  were  of  gold,  ijuljiil; 
suld  have  been  keepit  in  store  for  posterilie.  But  then  thev  thai  ej) 
adiise  to  break  litem  wanted  iheir  part,  as  ihey  had  done  of  the  quien'* 

Ol  the  amount  and  limes  of  pavment  of  this  said  tocher,  or  down, 
for  ihc  si|uaiidering  of  which  the  Suliv  of  Scotland  is  so  indiiznaiii.  no 
Tcrj-  decided  account  can  be  given.  However,  as  Melville  allirm?  \\'»\ » 
locher  was  spent,  it  is  evident  some  ready  cash  had  been  received  bv 
Jiing  James. 
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The  heart  of  the  young  queen  was  alive  to  the  most  passionate  in- 
^lincts  of  maternity,  and  these  were  painfully  outraged  when  she  found 
it  WB8  her  husband's  intentions  to  leave  her  young  son  in  the  royal  for 
tress  of  Stirling,  to  the  care  of  his  hereditary  guardian,  the  earl  of  Marr/ 
The  old  countess  of  Marr,  the  king^s  former  gourernante,  was  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  same  office  for  the  infant  Henry,  to  the  queen's  extreme 
grief.  She  earnestly  pleaded  to  have  him  with  her  during  his  tender 
iofiuicy,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  occasional  visits.  It  was  in  vain 
that  king  James  explained  to  her  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  for  its  heir  to  be  reared  in  Stirling  Castle,  under  the  care  of 
an  earl  of  Marr,  and  that  he  owed  his  own  life  and  crown  to  this  provi- 
dential arrangement,  and  that  the  Erskine  family  were  most  worthy  of 
this  high  trust ;  but  the  queen  would  not  be  content. 

Then  began  a  series  of  sorrows  and  disquiets,  which  not  a  little  im- 
paired the  peace  of  the  royal  pair ;  queen  Anne,  with  all  the  anguish  of 
maternal  jealousy,  saw  the  first  caresses  of  her  little  one  bestowed  on 
the  old  countess  of  Marr  and  her  son,  and  she  hated  them  with  all  the 
TiTacity  of  her  nature.  She  was  at  Linlithgow  Palace  with  king  James, 
Hay  25,  1505,  when  her  little  Henry  had  arrived  at  the  engaging  age  of 
fifteen  months  old ;  and  being  in  the  utmost  distress  of  mind  because 
the  Marrs  had  possession  of  her  darling,  of  whom  she  was  deprived,  she 
bestowed  a  curtain-lecture  on  king  James,  regarding  the  subject  nearest 
her  heart.  The  substance  of  this  exonlium  was,  however,  overheard 
and  transmitted  to  England  by  a  spy,  at  the  earliest  opportunity.'  The 
queen  pleaded  piteously  with  her  husband  that  she  might  not  live  sepa- 
rated from  her  infant.  She  urged  her  constant  afi^ction,  and  reminded 
king  James  ^  how  she  had  left  all  her  dear  friends  in  Denmark  to  follow 
him ;  she  represented  that  her  brother,  king  Christierii  IV.,  for  love  of 
her,  had  ever  been  his  sure  friend,  therefore  it  was  an  ill  return  to  refuse 
her  suit,  founded  on  reason  and  nature,  to  prefer  giving  the  care  of  her 
babe  to  a  subject,  who,  neither  in  rank  nor  deserving,  was  the  best  his 
majesty  had.'^  This  was  scarcely  just  to  the  earl  of  Marr,  who  had 
been,  at  the  same  time,  play-fellow  and  guardian  to  his  orphan  king,  and 
was,  withal,  one  of  the  best  subjects  he  ever  had,  and  he  was  right  to 
place  his  infant  in  the  care  of  one  so  tried  and  trusty,  even  if  the  law  had 
not  prescribed  it  King  James,  in  reply  to  this  curtain-lecture,  said 
**  that  his  infant  he  knew  to  be  safe  in  Marr's  keeping ;  and  though  he 
doubted  nothing  of  her  good  intentions,  yet,  if  some  faction  got  strong 
enough,  she  could  not  hinder  his  boy  being  used  against  him,  as  he  him- 
self had  been  against  his  unfortunate  mother." 

This  reply,  which  ought  to  have  shown  Anne  that  her  bereavement 
of  her  babe  was  not  an  intentional  wrong,  but  an  inexorable  necessity, 
did  not  bring  to  her  mind  the  conviction  it  ought  to  have  done.  She 
pleaded,  wept,  and  even  coaxed  the  king  that  the  matter  might  be  n- 
ferred  to  council,  in  which  she  had  secretly  obtained  a  large  faction  of 
persons,  who  only  cared  for  her  wishes  as  they  militated  against  the  earl 
of  Marr.    The  king  perceived,  very  quickly,  indications  of  rebellion  in 

>  Birch  Stmw  P^pcn,  rol  i.  p.  243.  '^Wndi.^.'M.'^ 

■ 
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•  >  liis  ^rriii  un(4si;ii-ss.  n«riTi:iini'it  tlial  his  queen  vm 
:  !'•  Iiu  made  a  li«-l  kI'  llic  farti<>u». 
( i.i-i-  of  Aiinc  (if  Denmark  it  a  vi-ry  curious  feature  in 
.iliiiiisl  iini(|ue,  not  only  umoiig  qupeiily  epiities,  but 
L'  II  j'laee  in  llie  liisiory  nf  I t-ili-r- writing.  She  telJom 
-lii-r  .iniiigrapliit  nre  all  Ii')li)!;nii>li8,  anil  lier  letters  ei- 
"        e  ni>ti':>.  in  uhirli,  ilinugli  a  foreigner,  (he 


«'lif>]c  niiiining. 


Tlu-i 


'  little 


I'  Italian  liuiid ;  tlicy  nre*  must  of  lliem,  ipiriied 
1  rici'  |>i[lir,  and  to  the  juiriHiMe  of  the  writer.  The 
I  ilii-  iineen^M  tianil.  wr  are  iiiclineil  to  think,  Ix'longi  lo 
.  Hits  iiiirigniNj;  to  nil  jios^ifssion  of  her  iiifaul,  aaii 
.:<'  fiinilK  for  hiT  ri'boIli«ii«  joiirmy  lo  Stirling.  Tliert 
:  iji  its  iniliiiiig,  u'liicli  eoiild  belong  lo  no  other  pi- 
vijiiing  at  anuihet  aitiiiipi  of  the  kind,  mode  wlitn 
iV'xnt.  taking  piMM-s^ioii  <if  ilie  Kngliiih  ihroiie :  but 
\>  nilcn  ill  llie  S<-iKli<li  diiilect,  while,  lo  ilie  queen** 
:<!<-  herself  niislre^i'  of  the  l^nglisli  language  before  the 
Iji^'hiid,  and  wrote  und  sjielled  it  far  better  than  diil 
iiifliiiT,  queen  Anne,  of  Aujfu^ian  relebrily.  The  pre- 
ililrt-aned  lo  <k>o!):i.<  Ili-rioi.  banker  and  jeweller  lo 
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^  that  he  should  perceive  her  illness  to  be  fictitious."  He  was,  besides, 
00  uncivilly  treated  by  her  people,  that  he  was  glad  to  return  to  Stirling 
Gastie  the  same  day  that  he  left  it.'  The  queen  added,  to  the  ingratitude 
oT  insulting  so  trusty  a  friend  as  the  earl  of  Marr,  the  folly  of  an  attempt 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  less  indulgent  husband  than  king  James,  would 
hafa  been  considered  downright  rebellion.  She  planned  an  expedition 
to  Scirliog  Castle,  while  the  king  was  absent  on  summer  progress :  she 
meant  to  head  an  armed  band,  composed  of  the  lords  of  her  faction  and 
their  followers,  who  were,  by  force,  to  take  the  infant-prince  from  the 
earl  of  Marr.  The  king  heard  of  this  plot,  and  made  a  journey,  from 
Falkland  Palace,  speedy  enough  to  prevent  iL*  He  obliged  the  queen 
to  travel  with  him  to  Stirling  Castle,  but  diflerently  attended  to  what  she 
had  devised.  Here  the  king  permitted  her  to  see  and  caress  her  babe 
as  much  as  she  chose,  but  was  inexorable  in  his  intentions  of  retaining 
Man*  as  his  guardian.  Indeed,  he  left  the  following  document  in  the 
bands  of  Marr  when  they  quitted  the  castle  :— 

''My  lord  Marr, 

**  Because  in  the  surety  of  my  son  consisteth  my  surety,  and  I  have  eonenditid 
to  yaw  the  charge  of  his  keeping  on  the  trust  I  have  of  your  honesty;  this  I  com- 
mand  yow,  out  0/  my  oum  mouth,  being  in  company  of  thote  I  Uke^  otherwise,  for 
any  charge  or  necessity  which  can  come  from  me  yow  shall  not  deliver  him. 
And  in  case  God  call  me  at  any  time,  see  that  neither  for  the  queen,  nor  the 
estates  their  pleasure,  you  deliver  him  till  he  be  eighteen,  and  that  he  command 
70W  himself 

'*  This  from  your  assured  friend, 

"Jamks  R." 

oStriveling  (Stirling)  Castle,  June  24,  1595." 

A  succession  of  stormy  debates,  agitated  by  the  queen^s  faction  in  the 
eouncil,  ensued,  but  all  failed  in  shaking  the  king^s  firm  trust  in  the  loy- 
alty of  the  earl  of  Marr  and  his  lady-mother.  To  the  infinite  discontent 
of  the  royal  mother,  her  little  son  remained  at  Stirling.  Whoever 
giances  over  the  events  of  the  seven  successive  minorities  of  the  kings 
of  Scodand,  will  plainly  perceive  that  it  was  the  systematic  policy  of  the 
oligarchy  of  that  country  to  get  possession  of  the  heir  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  destroy  the  father/  and  govern,  during  a 
long  minority,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  justice,  which  was  in- 
*  variably  the  law  of  the  strongest.  To  obviate  this  customary  order  of 
a&irs,  James  III.  had  fortified  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  educated  his 
heir  in  that  stronghold ;  but  his  barons  had,  at  last,  obtained  possession 
of  the  royal  boy,  and  destroyed  their  sovereign  in  his  name.  James  VI. 
and  the  earl  of  Marr  resolved,  that  the  infant,  Henry,  should  never  be 
set  up  as  a  parricidal  puppeL    The  king  had  studied  the  history  of  his 

*  Birch,  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
'Sanderson's  Lives  of  Mary  and  James,  p.  185. 

'  This  mysterious  expression  justified  Marr  in  withholding  his  charge  from  the 
king  himself,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  be  forced  to 
oommand  the  surrender  of  the  prince. 

*  Every  sovereign  of  Scotland,  from  die  reign  of  Robert  III.,  (time  of  our  Henry 
TV.,}  had  ascended  the  throne  a  minor ;  hence  arose  all  the  misfortunes  of  tha 
Seottish  kings  of  the  line  of  Stuart 
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,u  jii.it  fiiuwii  Ikiiv  lie  had  explained  lo  liis  qimii, 
I.  ill  hii  uiirinii'ciiiiis  iiiliinry,  IJci'ii  inaile  the  inttiu- 
:'.'iit'  iiioilicr'M  lll.'|l■l^itillll,  uhil  itial  llie  rune  iia^r 
:  h(  r  liur  waa  iiui  Icti  in  i)ic  keppiii^  o(  (he  earl  ur 
.^  ill  you'ili.  |iriiVL-U  liiihsL-ir  w(.-lt  uortliy  ihe  tni»  of 
i^.liuii  ol'ilie  jiriix'i-  vi  Scoiluiid.  anil  rapiain  of  Siit- 
-:  lower  ilic  cliarucirr  i>r  Anne  oi  Dcnmaxk  in  (he 
I'liili  as  wiiniaii  and  ijuct-n,  ihal  »)ie  Ra>  nu(  to  be 

iiiiuiisnciaMt;  iiiliTi'iires  fruiii  tlio  experience  of  the 
•  iiiiliili;c  tlic  mi'rc  iiiiiiliirtri  iif  maieniiiy  at  the  risk 
'■■M}<.\,  her  infum,  and  iht-it  kiiigiloin,  in  ilie  sirife  and 

war  fare. 
,111  il  til  torment  heri^flf.  and  all  around  her,  with  her 
ii-n;>  re^urdins  lier  tldi-^i  i<i>n.  till  Ikt  thoughts  were 
''V  the  birth  ul'  her  bi-rutiil  iliihl.     In  the  worda  of 
i<   iiiK-en  wu  (Itliveril  of  a  lailie  at  Falkland.  Augnjit 

I'^ijiii^'it  by  thL>  i];iiiie  of  Kliziibeth.''  The  bapiisa 
,><mJ,  Hnd  tiie  i-iiy  of  I'^linburuh  stood  )(odmotber  to 
-.  being  represi'iiled  by  the  person  of  the  provost 
■i'.s  fToud  ilntiie  wr>ulil  liuvc  been  the  more  fitting 
"  mural  godjnoihti.  the  romantic  ciiy  of  Dun  Edin. 
a  tlie  name-child  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  she  lived 
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Anne  of  Denmark  was  always  looked  upon  by  the  presbyterians  with 
a  degree  of  angrry  jealousy,  as  a  supporter  of  the  episcopal  church.  She 
had  been  brought  up  a  Lutheran,  and  she  naturally  leant  to  that  faith 
which  best  coincided  with  the  tenets  of  her  own  religion.  She  seldom 
exercised  any  self-control  respecting  her  preferences,  and  had  probably 
incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  kirk,  by  expressing  imprudent  partiality.  She 
appears,  for  many  years  of  her  life,  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  governing  either  herself  or  others,  or  of  calculating  the  probable 
consequences  of  her  word  and  actions ;  her  chief  fault  was  a  passion- 
ate temper,  which  rendered  her  liable  to  fits  of  petulance,  like  a  spoiled 
child.  Her  afiections  were,  however,  most  enduring  and  tenacious,  and 
when  once  she  formed  an  esteem  for  any  one,  she  never  deserted  that 
person.  ^  If  ever,"  says  sir  James  Melville,'  ^  she  found  that  the  king 
had,  by  wrong  information,  taken  a  prejudice  against  any  of  his  faithful 
subjects  or  servants,  she  always  exerted  herself  to  obtain  information 
of  the  truth,  that  she  might  speak  with  the  more  firmness  in  their 
fiiTour.'^  As  an  instance,  he  mentions,  that  when  his  brother,  Robert 
Melville,  was  disgraced  by  the  king,  the  queen  represented  ^^  that  he  had 
himself  presented  the  brothers  of  the  Melville  family,  to  her  in  her 
yoaih,  as  tried  servants  of  his  grandame,'  and  his  unfortunate  mother ; 
that  he  had  recommended  her  to  be  guided  by  their  advice,  and  she  had 
found  their  truth  and  worth."  The  king  listened  to  her  remonstrances, 
and  restored  sir  Robert  Melville  to  his  good  graces. 

The  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  De- 
cember 24,  1 598.  The  venerable  Mr.  David  Lindsay  baptized  the  child, 
by  the  name  of  Margaret,  in  Holyrood  Chapel.  In  preparation  for  the 
birth  of  this  princess,  king  James  ordered  the  following  articles :— • 

**  Item,  by  his  highness*  precept,  the  furniture  following  made  to  the  use  of  his 
darrest  bedfellow :  For  ane  cradle  to  the  bairn,  16^  Item,  for  ane  chair  for  the 
maistress'  nurse,  4/.  Item,  for  the  seat  at  the  feet.  Item,  to  four  stools  for  the 
lockers,  2t  Item,  to  the  wright's  expenses  passing  to  Dalkeith,  to  set  up  the 
work,  and  to  the  wright's  childer  in  drink,  silver."  * 

borgb.  In  November,  1599,  James  had  bestowed  on  certain  InglU  comedians 
the  benefaction  of  thirteen  crowns  of  the  sun ;  how  much  that  might  amount  to 
we  cannot  explain,  though  there  is  a  notation  appended,  ^  that  each  crown  was 
3/.  C«.  StLt  punds  Scots."  He  ordered  sir  George  Elphinstone  to  deliver  these 
Knglish  players  some  timber  to  build  a  house  for  their  pastime ;  but  when  the 
play  was  ready,  the  Scottish  kirk  thought  fit  to  "  pronounce  the  player-men  ex« 
communicate  and  accursed,  and  that  all  their  aiders  and  encouragers  were  in  a 
reprobate  way."  Then  tlie  king  sent  William  Forsyth  to  the  Mercat  Cross,  at 
Edinburgh,  with  a  proclamation,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  hail  (whole)  four  sessions  should  annul  their  act  concerning  the 
JngiiM  comedians ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made 
to  all  his  lieges,  that  it  was  his  majesty^s  pleasure  that  the  said  comedians  might 
use  their  ployi  in  Edinburgh.  How  the  king  and  kirk  settled  the  dispute  does 
DOt  appear ;  but  James  sent  another  benefaction  to  the  proscribed  players  of 
2331.  6t.  8d,  punds  Scots.     Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts,  Ixxv. 

*  Melville's  Memoirs,  pp.  403,  404. 

'  Mary  of  Lorraine,  queen  regent  of  Scotland. 

'  Lord  Treasurer'*  Accounts.    Maitland  Papers,  Izxiy. 
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For  the  infant  princess  herself,  there  ia  lillle  ouilar.  except  for  Mtlrin 
of  laiw.  (flannel  night-caps.)  aod  pearling,  to  hem  the  same.  She  £e4 
in  infancy. 

In  the  same  Hcconnts  occur  many  eniriea  for  silk  Slocking  foe  the 
queen  and  ber  children,  bni  they  are  called  by  ihe  disagreeaMe  none  vl 
«i7t  shanks.  A  purchase  was  made  fof  the  princess  Elizabeth,  of  "m* 
iirsc  lo  slraik  (stroke)  her  hair  with,"  and  this  we  veiily  betiere  to  bt 
no  othpr  than  a  hair-brush.  A  nn^l  piece  of  mtn  is  chsTgcd  to  imha 
ilie  lillle  princess  a  mask,  a"''  •*  ""•  ^•^'^  (dolls)  boogbt  for  her  to  jitf 
with." 

As  the  century  waned  Ic  !  tjueen  Elizabeth's  yews  ■{>■ 

proaclied  old  age,  the  balanr  ie  island  began  to  incline,  moA 

uDusualiy,  towards  the  nori  Flattering  intimations  frnm  At 

English  nobility  erer and  a  he  Scottish  oourt,  (roni  theft- 

cret  recognition,  by  souie  o  ng  them,  of  Jaraea^  henSatf 

right  to  their  throne.    Ht  Jecbred  he  poeseiaed,  for  d» 

last  seven  years  of  queen  !t  n,  mnre  power  in  the  EnfliiA 

jirivy-cuuiicil  than  that  (luern  ncrsfli.  Tlii?  "n^  hm  ,tn-.,r,!ini.' t.i 'he 
law  of  relribution,  for,  during  the  cinpf  part  of  that  centurr.  English 
intrigue  had  repeatedly  revoliitioniztrd  Scotland,  and  fostered  therein  a 
party  and  religion,  whose  professed  priticiplcs  were  those  of  demt>crary. 
The  Rulhren  party  in  Scotland  was  the  ■.Ttrm  of  that  republican  faeiicn. 
which  afterwards  extended  lo  Fngiaiic],  and,  in  llie  middle  of  the  r.eii 
century,  made  the  whole  island-ejnjjire  shudder,  under  the  scourge  of 
tevolniionary  anarchy. 

The  early  leader  of  ihe  democratic  parly  in  Scotland  was  the  hfiid  ^-f 
B  family  of  respectable  rank  among  tlie  lower  nobijitv  of  Scoilanii. 
named  Ruihven,  which  subsc(|uently  attained  tlic  earldom  of  Gunr 
In  ibree  distinct  assaults  on  the  personal  liherty  of  tlie  soverei^-n.  ihi; 
family  of  Rutbven  were  die  instigators  and  princi|)als.  The  bnilal  C'j'.i- 
duct  of  lord  Kulhven  to  llary  (jneeii  of  Scot*,  when  Rizzio  was  asr:5- 
siiiated,  is  universally  known.  Then  bis  son.  the  earl  of  Gown".  Iril 
tlie  revolutionary  movement,  calk d  tlie -■  P.aid  of  Rull-.vci,.*"  whe'ii  h': 
son,  while  yet  a  youth,  was  seized,  and  held  captive,  till  be  elTecied  b:^ 
escape.  Gowry  was  beheaded,  but  his  young  sous  were  not  deprivci]  if 
his  famdy  property.  The  young  earl  of  Gowry  was  educated  in  France, 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  reared  and  educated  at  cnuri,  and  ciu^i 
advantageous  places  about  the  person  of  the  young  ijueen.  when  -'be  rir-i 
came  to  Scotland.  Her  attachment  to  two  of  ibein,  .'\lcxander  and  Iki- 
trice,  who  had  both  grown  up  under  her  protection,  has  iiivolvtd  lie: 
name  in  a  series  of  dark  and  obscure  scandals,  of  which  most  leailir: 
have  heard,  bin  of  which  no  history  has  ever  traced  the  urigin,  or  e>£:: 
delined  the  relative  positions  of  the  parlies. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  such  a  jiertiiiaciiv  of  turbulence  orcurm!.  s' 
that  manifost'dl  by  diree  successive  geiieroi'ious  of  the  P.iithvtn  ianuly, 
without  ibe  persons  aoitating  had  some  claims  to  roval  descent  and  <■'"■ 
nexion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry  Vlll.'s'sister,  Marsrnn-i  Tl- 
tSor.  queen  of  Scoilanil,  se\,  l\™  ibe  example  of  his  bigamies,  bv  rnarri- 
ing  and  puuing  away  a  5\vHa.V\\^-  ol  \\^i^^l!wA5.,M^\ -lat 'J.riUivens  claiineiJ 
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descent  from  a  daughter  of  this  queen  by  her  third  husband,  lord 
Uethvin.  Genealogists  declare  that  this  daughter  of  queen  Margaret 
was  the  first  wife  of  lord  Ruthven,  and  died  childless,  but  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  strongly  support  the  tradition  that  the  earl  of  Gowry  was 
her  son,  since  the  very  circumstance  that  James  VI.  bestowed  personal 
patronage  on  the  children  of  this  his  mortal  foe,  brought  them  up  in  his 
palace,  and  placed  them  about  his  queen,  proves  that  they  had  claims  of 
near  relationship  to  himself,  though  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  own 
them  as  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  England :  for  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  must  have  illegitimatized  his  own  father's  descent,  since  the  second 
husband  of  his  great-grandmother,  queen  Margaret  (from  whom  lord 
Darnley  was  descended),  survived  her  third  husband,  lord  Methvin; 
consequently,  they  could  not  both  be  her  legal  spouses ;  neither  could 
the  children  of  both  marriages  be  legitimate. 

The  domestic  crimes  of  Henry  VI II.,  it  is  well  known,  produced 
much  bloodshed  and  civil  calamity  in  England ;  nor  was  Scotland  with- 
out her  share  of  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  induced  by  the  ill  conduct  of 
his  sister :  it  is  certain  that  the  Ruthven  family  aided  in  three  several 
insurrections,  disturbing  public  peace,  and  occasioning  more  or  less 
bloodshed,  because  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  possessing  certain  reversionary  rights  on  the  English  birthright 
of  James  VI.,  if  he  and  his  children  were  removed. 

Anne  of  Denmark  has  been  implicated  with  the  Gowry  plot,  a  mys* 
terious  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  her  husband,  of  which  the  young 
Ruthvens  were  the  leaders ;  but  she  is  only  connected  with  it  by  a  tie 
slight  as  a  silver  ribbon,  according  to  the  following  tale  of  court  gossip: 

">  One  day,  in  the  summer  preceding  the  birth  of  Charles  1.,''  says  a 
very  scandalous  chronicle,  ^^  the  queen  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of 
Falkland  Palace,  with  her  favourite  maid  of  honour,  Beatrice,  when 
they  came  up  to  a  tree  under  which  Alexander  Ruthven,  who  was  but 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  laid  fast  asleep,  overcome  by  the  heat,  or  violent 
exercise.  The  queen,  it  is  said  by  some, —  and  by  others,  his  sister, 
Beatrice  Ruthven, — tied  a  silver  ribbon  round  his  neck,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  queen  by  the  king,  and  left  him  sleeping.  Presently,  king 
James  himself  came  by  with  his  attendants ;  the  silver  ribbon  caught 
his  attention,  and  he  bent  over  the  sleeper  and  gazed  on  it  very 
earnestly.  The  king,  instead  of  waking  Ruthven  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  gentleman  of  his  own  bed-chamber),  and  asking  him  how  he 
came  by  the  ribbon,  went  his  way,  leaving  the  sleeper  still  sleeping. 
Back  instantly  came  Beatrice  Ruthven,  who  had  been  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  demeanour  of  the  king,  twitched  the  ribbon  from  round  her  bro- 
ther's neck,  and  fled,  leaving  him,  it  must  be  supposed,  in  a  sleep  as 
sound  as  the  Celtic  hero,  Oscar,  who  could  only  be  roused  by  a  mon- 
strous stone  being  hurled  against  his  head.  Meantime,  Beatrice  rushed 
into  the  queen^s  presence,  and  threw  this  ribbon  into  a  drawer,  telling 
her  majesty,  *>  that  her  reason  for  so  doing,  would  be  presently  dis- 
covered.' King  James,  directly  after,  entered  on  the  scene,  and  de- 
manded the  sight  of  his  silver  ribbon,  in  the  tone  of  0\.Vi<e\Vo^  w^vcw% Vst 
the  fated  haoilkerchief;  but  the  queen  ot  SeoVXaxid^  mat^VM^i^l  '^ssKft. 
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De^cleinotia,  qaietly  took  out  ihe  silver  rilibon  from  the  drawCT  iate 
which  Beatrice  had  just  shut  it,  aoJ  placed  il  iu  his  handji.  Suon 
exainined  it  earnestly  for  some  time,  and  then  pronounced  hia  orafolif 
seiii'^nce  in  broad  Scotch  : — '  Evil  lake  me,  if  like  he  not  an  ill  nark.' " 

From  this  pantomtmie  siory,  the  ■writers  of  the  seventeenth  rcniory 
ha  c  ra  vn  the  inference,  tlisi  king  James  himself  contrived  the  Gowiy 
pi  agd  nst  his  own  life,  in  order  1o  revenge  his  jealous  suKpieioiM 
acra  he  youih,  Alexander  Rulhven,  and  his  queen ; '  ye\,  as  the  iivcr 
ol  1  e  hero  of  the  talc  was  concerned  throughoDt  the  whole  of  the 
fa  la        trifling  with  the  s,  lere  is  no  reason  to  ^i  ins- 

B  g    a  on  the  queen,  or  oa  But  those  ac^iuainled  niiii 

)  e  ph^  E  ology  of  plots  in  nd  seventeenth  centuries,  wilt 

not  be  surprised  that  a  gn  Id  have  as  slight  a  foundation. 

To  enter  into  the  long  owry  p}ol  here  would  be  im- 

possible :  it  b)  almost  to  ject  of  party  discusaton ;  and 

volumes  of  controversy  t  i  on  the  subject,  the  only  iit- 

vanLage  of  which  is,  thai  n  have  been  i»Wemd  as  en- 

dence  on  one  side  orihe  o.;u - ^  liehi         !     n  1 

toins  of  a  very  obscure  epocli.     la  the  ciuli'  li 

Gowry  plot  on  the  king's  parly  by  forckno    I    1^       f    I         I 
awaiihig  ilie  house  of  Knihven,  the  following        d  1    eil    1  1 

queen's  pet-maid  of  honour:  —  Beatrice  Ruil  a     a  g   1     f  g 

vivacity  and  joyous  spirits,  more  like  the  Bea  f  bl    k  ]  1 

the  heroine  of  the  puritan  party  in  Scollam!.     O       da       1  1 

ing  at  Dr.  Herries,  one  of  the  uiagiiaies  of  ihe  S  1  p  pill 
on  account  of  hi9  club-foot,  or,  as  she  called  ii,l        b  n     f  h 

the  doctor,  annoyed  at  the  discussion,  look  her  hand,  opened  ii.  peerc! 
curiously  into  it,  and  said,  "Mistress,  leave  laughing  I  for  I  see.  erf 
long,  tlial  a  sad  disaster  will  befal  you."  The  doctor  merely  mt-aiu  ii> 
tame  a  teasing  coquette  by  an  unlucky  prediction,  wliich  mi^jht  airan 
anything,  from  the  death  of  her  lap-dog  to  the  loss  of  lier  lover ;  biiu 
as  the  incident  bcfel  within  two  days  of  the  miserable  raiasiroplie  of 
her  broihers.  Dr.  Herries  got  the  credit  of  being  a  deep  wizard,  bv  one 
party,  and  of  foreknowledge  of  the  Gowry  pl"i>  by  the  oilier. 

The  queen  and  her  ladies  had  been,  Rince  the  second  week  of  Juli'. 
IGOO,  settled  in  her  summer  palace  of  Falkland,  where  the  king  joined 
them,  meaning  to  reside  there  to  hunt,  during  the  month  of  .Ad^'iisi.  in 
the  neiglibouring  woods  of  Perth.  The  queen  was  awakened,  much 
earlier  than  usual,  bv  the  king  rising  lo  go  burning,  on  the  niornitiir  ••! 
the  ;id  of  August.  While  he  was  dressing  in  his  hiinting-garb.  she  aAeJ 
him.  "Why  he  went  out  so  eariy;"  to  which  he  replied,  -Thai  he 
wi^iied  lo  be  astir  betimes,  as  he  expected  to  kill  a  prime  buck  liclore 
noon.'"  This  trilling  incident  the  queen  afterwards  thought  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  bloodshed  which  occurred  on  that  disastrous  dav. 

The  king  was  certainly  going  hunting,  but  that  was  not  his  priiiiarv 
object,      lie  had   been   informed,  by  his  gentleman  of  the   bed-chamber, 


n  Piirl  of  Gowry,  by  1' 


*  %■«■«  atii;  1  CoV^tioQ. 
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young  Alexander  Ruthven,  that  a  Jesuit,  with  a  bag  of  gold,  had  just 
been  seized  near  Pertli,  and  was  then  detained,  at  Gowry  House,  in  that 
town,  till  the  king  would  please  to  examine  him,  which  he  could  do 
privately  while  refreshing  from  hunting.  Such  an  incident  was  tho- 
roughly in  unison  with  the  customary  proceedings  of  that  era ;  for,  be 
it  observed,  that  when  any  person,  above  the  grade  of  a  common  robber, 
had  a  mind  to  a  bag  of  gold  found  on  a  traveller,  the  most  strenuous 
efibrts  were  forthwith  made  to  prove  both  traveller  and  gold  to  be  Jesui- 
tical. Meantime,  king  James,  who  reckoned  on  enjoying,  besides  his 
morning  hunt,  two  prime  diversions,  being  a  controversial  dispute  witli 
a  recusant,  and  counting  over  a  bag  of  Spanish  gold,  slipped  away  from 
the  chase  at  noon,  and,  with  only  an  attendant  or  two,  came  to  Oowry 
House,  in  Perth.'  He  was  received  by  the  earl  of  Oowry,  young  Ruth- 
ven^s  eldest  brother,  who  had  not  long  returned  fjx>m  the  court  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  AAer  dinner,  on  a  sign  from  Alexander  Ruthven,  the  king 
withdrew  with  him,  expecting  to  be  introduced  to  the  Jesuit  and  his 
gold.  In  that  idea,  the  king  followed  Alexander  Ruthven,  without  8U»* 
picion,  up  various  winding  stairs  and  intricate  passages,  into  a  strong 
circular  chamber,  the  prison-hold  of  the  Oowry  fiunily :  here,  instead  of 
seeing  tlie  Jesuit  and  his  gold,  the  king  beheld  a  portentous  figure  of  a 
ngantic  man,  clothed  completely  in  black  armour,  while  Alexander 
Ruthven  cut  off  ail  retreat  by  locking  the  heavy  door.  He  then  made  a 
murderous  assault  on  the  king,  reproaching  him  with  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  late  earl  of  Gowry.  King  James,  who  was  unarmed,  kept 
him  at  bay  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  the  black  giant  took  no  part  in  the 
struggle.  The  king  remonstrated  with  Alexander,  ^  told  him  that  he 
was  a  child,  under  tuition  of  a  regent,  when  the  late  earl  Gowry  was 
beheaded,  and  reminded  him  of  the  great  affection  the  queen  bore  to 
Beatrice,  and  how  kindly  he  himself  had  been  treated  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign."  This  discourse  was  of  no  avail.  After  a  pause,  young 
Ruthven  made  a  second,  more  violent,  attack  on  the  king,  who  would 
have  been  murdered,  but  for  tlie  vigilance  of  his  page  or  henchman* 
young  Ramsay. 

This  gallant  youth,  missing  his  royal  master,  and  mistrusting  his 
hosts,  was  already  searching  for  him  through  the  intricate  defiles  of  the 
house.  While  so  doing,  he  heard  the  king's  voice  shouting  for  rescue. 
On  this,  Ramsay  forced  a  turnstile,  which  guarded  the  way  to  some  back 
stairs  leading  to  a  private  door  into  the  circular  room,  and  appearing 
suddenly  on  the  scene,  flew  at  Alexander  Ruthven,  and  dragged  him 
from  the  king's  throat  King  James  had  struggled  manfully  for  his  life; 
he  had  got  to  the  window  in  the  scufile,  shouting  for  help  all  the  time, 
but  the  odds  were  still  fearfully  against  him.    For  two  of  the  Gowry 

'  This  antique  baronial  residence,  sometimes  called  Gowry  Palace,  and  som^ 
times  Gowry  House,  (the  locale  of  the  plot  and  tragedy)  was  only  pulled  down 
in  the  present  century,  1807.  It  was  situated  in  Perth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Tay,  in  a  line  with  the  streets,  called  the  Water-street  and  Spey-etreet 
Ptirt  cf  the  structure  was  of  date  immemorial,  and  when  pulled  down,  conoaaled 
pits  and  dungeons  were  found  therein.  It  had,  in  Vaxex  \amfc%^ \aft«tL  ''OMwi.  w^  ^ 
Wracks.  (Rev,  John  Scott's  Life  of  Gowry.) 
24^ 
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wtrvanU,  wilh  lli<^  ou-l  himnir,  alBnuit)  ■!  Rwbm^  having  tmeti  ike 
luroslitc.  tuiKi-il  inio  the  ctrrabr  r (••>»)  lu  the  wkmUiimf  nfyoong  RMh- 
*en,  wlio  wait  wniiiiil«I,  and  nmfflmi  wiih  lUmniyi  tint  ihm  of  ihc 
MrrnnM,  nol  likiii;;  the  Mk  oT  kja^^ulwft  todnl  kinc  ianrn.  At  ifai 
jancinrc  ilir  rot  nt  the  mnl  linMuif|-|iafiy  barf  anivM,  and  wete  lino- 
(lerinir  ftt  iho  ([rrni  iIihw  of  lbs  ancnfair  dMunbtr.  TIm  ranaundar  af  llic 
uairatrve  is  iruj'iilieil  ft(HnllMd«i>MitMB,ofi  m(b.'of  tha  duke  of  Lmcoc. 
l)ie  kiiiR'a  kin«u>F!ii.  II*  daeUrad  « that  Iwt  and  thv  ovl  of  Hur^nd 
the  KM  of  lliP  ri>y>il  hunt,  bainy  abrnmJ  al  niiaaim  ibe  king,  li«ti«ba«i 
ivro  in  the  krurnoTin,  nQopei  mta  f  erlh,  they  imeeil  htm  in  lb*  nti^ 
baurhooU  ofGoury  l((>uM,aiid  tbrw  up  near  ll"— «•  ho  aakl* ** Knaav 
t<>ir«lhc(f»Aiiir  |wlicr«)laaMk  out  kin^.  when  iueotitiMWt,'*  ronliDoaih 
thia  deponooti  "  w<>  bcvd  aos  tiucd  rryiiiK  (or  hidp,  and  I  aoid  In  (ht 
t«)l  nf  Hurt,  *  It  i"  our  kMg'*  voic*  tliat  oric*,  bo  hn  qutiair  ba  imjP 
And  M  ih«y  all  lukit  ■■  to  ika  winilow,  gnbair  thiiy  b>w  hia  aajaaiy. 
lookinit  furih,  withoat  m*  luH;  Itia  Gkb  ««•  red,  and  »  hand  ahMplj 
grtpi-l  Ilia  check  ami  miMrfk.  Tlw  king  aiiad"-*  I  am  martHerill  Tm- 
aoa  I  Help — hd|>.  lunl  Man?  Amt,  bioonitnenl,  I  mi.  with  the  eail  of 
Marr  anil  contpany.  up  iIm  Aoni  aUba  Imling  into  the  Gowrf  chambn 
whorn  liii  iiMJiuiiy  u'aa,  lo  lw*v  reliavei  liiuii  liat  found  th«  doar  v(  iht 
chamber  fiiai;  biit  Mwag  su  Uddor  staudii^  bniilp,  «I1  rutlml  at  lk( 
door  with  th«  iBihlnr,"  whUU^  Minf  il  «•*  UlMt>4r>Aikt**'WlMM4b* 


*• 
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imprndent  m  uttering  her  feelings  without  due  consideration,)  affirmed 
that  Alexander  Ruthven  had  been  his  rictim,  instead  of  a  conspirator 
•gainst  his  life.  Such  expressions  naturally  roused  the  jealousy  and 
inger  of  king  James,  and  certainly  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  malicious 
•spersiona  on  him  in  regard  to  the  Oowry  plot;  they  were,  withal, 
eagerly  repeated  by  the  party,  which  had  always  been  headed  by  the 
&mily  of  Ruthren. 

James  found  it  hard  to  forgive  the  misplaced  sympathy  of  his  queen, 
md  lew  who  have  read  the  circumstances,  can  wonder  at  his  displeasure; 
md  she  who,  when  she  had  taken  a  notion  into  her  head,  was  as  perti- 
nacious as  hhnself,  continued  to  assert,  as  long  as  she  lived,  ^^  that 
aothing  could  make  her  believe  that  her  young  friends  and  afiectionate 
ittendants  of  the  Ruthven  family  had  been  disloyal  to  king  James,"  and 
irhenever  the  matter  was  spoken  of,  she  added,  ^  she  hop^  that  Heaven 
would  not  visit  her  fomily  with  its  vengeance  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Rothvens."  * 

Ruin  of  the  most  overwhelming  kind  fell  on  the  unhappy  survivors 
9f  the  fiimily  of  Ruthven ;  all  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  their 
name  abolished.  Poor  Beatrice,  though  not  implicated  in  her  dead  bro- 
ther's male&otions,  was  torn  from  her  royal  mistress,  and  thrust  out  to 
titter  destitution."  The  queen  retired  with  a  sorrowing  heart  to  her 
palace  at  Dunfermline,  and  there,  in  very  weak  health,  she  awaited  her 
iccouehement,  her  sole  diversion  being  the  superintendence  of  her 
builders  and  decorators,  who  were  giving  the  last  finish  to  her  improve- 
ments at  that  favourite  abode. 

The  king  was  that  autumn  engaged  with  his  parliament,  which  sat  in 
judgment,  according  to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  two  Ruthvens.*  The  same  day  appointed  for  the  quartering  of  their 
remains,  her  majesty  brought  in  the  world  her  second  son,  the  19th  of 
E9'ovember,  1600. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  king  James,  that  the  queen  had  pre- 
lented  him  with  a  second  son,  on  the  19th  of  November,  he  made  the 
Following  speech:  ^  I  first  saw  my  wife  on  the  19th  of  November,  on 
the  coast  of  Norway ;  she  bore  my  son  Henry  on  the  19th  of  February ; 
my  daughter  Elizabeth  on  the  19th  of  August;  and  now  she  has  given 

*  John  Soott*t  Life  of  Gowry,  p.  154,  qnoted  Trom  historical  MSS.,  to  which  he 
bmd  access,  and  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  Pertli. 

'  Superstition  was  greatly  excited  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Gowry  and  his 
brother.  Calderwood  relates  that  the  Sabbath-day  aAer  their  death,  which  fell 
on  August  10,  tlie  most  appalling  opparitions  were  seen  at  Gowry  Palace,  or 
House.  The  windows  of  Uie  room  where  the  tragedy  took  place  were  flung 
Tiolently  open,  flashings  of  fire  were  seen,  and  armed  men  leaned  out  of  the 
windows,  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands,  and  the  most  doleful  moanings 
and  screaming  resounded  for  many  nighu  throughout  the  desolate  house,  such 
M  thrilled  the  hearers  with  horror. 

'  Robertson.  This  was  according  to  the  established  laws  of  Scotland,  and  was 
nothing  new,  though  James  has  been  much  reproached  on  the  sufaject  by  histo- 
rians who  are  not  antiquarians ;  before  he  was  born,  the  earl  of  Murray  had 
"  salted  the  body  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,"  afVer  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  and  brought 
i*  thus  fbr  trial 
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limh.  U  Dnnfrmilinc,  lo  OIT  •eeoml  io»,  m  Hi*  nufwivy  of  Aid^ 
on  which  ne  fint  mw  caun  adHif,  the  1Mb  of  Ifovcmiber,  I  hmag  vf- 
•rir  t'om  OD  llie  1  Ulh  of  Jmm.** 

Thne  had  ceruinlf  bwn  mhim  cooIium  h«w«n  the  kJtif  and  mnn 
Mnn  llu*  RDiptri'iiin  cvflRt  pttt  him  in  gnod-huiDmir.  He  lumuMtly 
irrnl  In  rinii  lirr  ni  nviifrnnlliii>-.  lie  fnund  ber  verY  lU,  ud  tbs  Mw- 
horn  prince  »o  wmk  and  luwubhinj.  thai  hi>  ilcub  ww  hoorlr  e 
I'hi!  king,  ihKT^roiT,  unlef«rUm  Ui  tie  t«piuifij  immedkirljr,  ae 
lo  ihe  ritM  of  ifir  ■.■jiiMnnltaB  ehHrrii  of  Sci>tlui<) ;  giTing  him  ibe  nuv 
of  Charlie,  wliirli  wat,  niwIkTi  hit  nirn  lirM  naiDK,  and  kt  the  mm 
iiice  ih«l  of  hti  iini:U,  (kfd  iMrnlc}''!  brmhur,)  lnnl  Oliartn  SIduL 
1'ho  king  rcwanlcrl  itie  ipiaai'a  Riumdmiti*  with  hii  uwn  bwul,  Kcof^ 
ing  lo  llie  rollowm^  enby; 

■■  NoTfinbcr,     IiTii,  U»  wjrlif'*  tr.\t.  Bl"n  out  ff  hi*  own  IiAIul,  M  Saett 
Klnl-rk,  iniilwifn  »l  lin  in«J««t]r,  VlU.  i:lj.  4it,  jioutul  Sfnu.     Iiosi,  bf  lili  iii^i 
ID  John  Aliuinf,  (ur  Imatina  ilie  fint  or**  nT  tbf 


lilrthcrjuke  Chm 
Tho  mvol  . 

veyod  thiiner  i\f 
"IV-«ml*f.  I' 

R»i<-tly'*  bilei-Ki 

U*  UuiiirarmalKi 

Ui  ih*  licmlJi.  u 


nfKiii  had  ft  «lau  baplinn,  at  Holjrrood,  for  be  Wh  cofl- 
iiiih  (Aer  bi*  birA. 

Iirm,  M  Abrahim  Alilremmbf,  ncltiu,  ftif  n^Mtilnf  \tt 
•  tiDii)  tb*  dului  or  Altiinla  (Chulaii  L)  wsa  awMpMnd 
liiljinwd  Ronw."     UkmriM,  ••  Iimi,  Eirm  la  Dtowwbw. 
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y-«ix  pounds,  Scots^  was  casten  furth  amangst  the  people  at  the 
r^f  duik  Robert,  in  name  of  largess."  Likewise,  there  is  a  most 
ntious  entry,  on  the  part  of  good  king  James,  to  the  following 
-^  Item,  to  ane  honest  man,  in  Dumfermeline,  for  reparation  of  the 
quilk  he  sustainet  in  his  coms^  at  the  rinning  of  the  ring,  after 
tism  of  his  majesty's  son,  duik  Robert"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
ain  that  the  scathe,  or  harm,  which  the  honest  man  sustained 
the  corn  on  his  ground,  not  the  corns  on  his  feet,  the  wording 
entry  being  rather  ambiguous.  Fortunately  for  duik  Robert,  the 
try  sums  up  the  total  of  his  small  history ;  he  was  spared  the 
ttendant  on  the  existence  of  a  royal  Stuart,  by  the  following  re- 
being  provided  for  his  use  and  occupation : — ^  Item,  payit  to 
s  Weir,  pewterer,  for  ane  lead  kist,  and  for  expense  for  riding  to 
mline,  and  for  ane  kist  of  aiken  timber,  to  lay  duik  Robert  in 
s  death." 

time  that  intervened  between  the  birth  of  duke  Robert  and  the 
f  Elizabeth,  was  spent  by  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  eagerly 
;  forward  to  the  southern  land  of  promise ;  these  hopes  being  now 
n  enlivened  by  some  enigmatical  token  that  the  king  and  queen 
land  would,  before  long,  reign  over  the  whole  island.^ 

is  kind  was  the  mysterious  present  sent  to  the  king  by  queen  Elizabeth's 
1  godson,  sir  John  Harrington.  The  donor  has  led  the  following  quaint 
ion  of  his  gif\ :  "  It  was  a  dark  lantern,  made  of  four  metals — gold,  silver, 
id  iron,  the  top  of  it  being  a  crown  of  pure  gold,  which  did  also  serve  to 
perfume  pan."  There  was  within  a  shield  of  silver,  embossed  to  give 
ion  to  the  light,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
h  were  implied  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  with  their  progeny.  On 
r  side  was  the  story  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ,  as  it  is  found 
t>y  a  king  of  Scots,*  who  was  prisoner  in  Nottingham,  in  a  cell  called,  to 
,  the  King  of  Scots'  Vault.  The  motto  to  this  was  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tiief — Domine  memento  mei  cum  venerii  in  regnum — ^  Lord,  remember  me 
on  come  to  your  kingdom ;"  and  a  little  beneath,  Poet  erurem  hteem.  The 
kdle  was  arranged  to  be  removed  at  pleasure  to  the  top,  which  was  made 
idlestick  stand  in  a  foot  of  brass;  the  snuffers,  and  all  the  ouuide  of  the 

of  iron  and  steel ;  tlie  perfume  in  a  little  silver  globe  filled  with  musk 
ber.    On  the  globe,  t)ie  following  verses  were  written  in  Latin,  with  an 

translation,  by  Harrington  himself  ^— 

**  Excellent  prince  1  and  our  Apollo  rising, 
Accept  a  present  sent  in  like  disguising ; 
And  though  it  come  in  feigned  name  unknown, 
Yet  love  unfeigned  may  therein  be  shown. 
Silver  is  closed  in  steel — in  darkness,  light ; 
Only  the  crown  apparent  stands  in  sight ; 
In  argent  shield  are  sacred  stories  shown, 
Stories  to  your  great  ancestor  well  known. 
Who,  shut  in  Nottingham,  and  kept  apart, 
'Graved  there  this  goodly  monument  of  art. 
This  story  at  his  fingers*-ends  he  knew. 
For  with  his  fingers'-ends  the  same  he  drew. 
Eke  other  fancies  lurk  in  this  our  present, 
The  use  and  tense  of  which  is  not  unpleasant 

I  Br«M,  doriBf  hii  conlnement  In  that  castlt,  Is  said  to  liavs  seatpCaiad  ths 
Mtf  oa  tbs  WBUB  of  his  apaitiutBt 
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All  ihe  ambassadors'  journals,  private  news-letter^  and  olhor  ion- 
meniary  sources  of  inielligence,  wriilen  in  the  course  of  the  yen  IBOS, 
are  replete  with  dark  hints  that  Anne  of  Denmark  had  beni  detwinl 
«Dnrerring  with  some  peraoas  coaceroed  in  a  plot  against  her  hiubwuTi 
life.  The  sole  foundation  of  this  report  was  her  chaj-iiy  to  the  umoceai 
and  dcsiiiule  survivors  of  the  unfortuusle  family  of  Kuihven.' 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine.  who  was  commander  of  the  king's  guard,  and 
who  hated  the  whole  Ruihren  faction  heartily,  diecorered  thai  ihe  queen 
had  procured  a  secret  interview  with  Beatrice,  and  had  fumuied  ier. 
This  lenn,  in  the  phrase  ',  me»ns  provid^  her  widi  ne- 

cessaries and  comforts.  infortunaie  young  lady  gnad* 

needed  them ;  for  when  au  lI  of  her  place  in  the  qBcen'i 

household,  she  lost,  at  the  ^y  kind  of  mainlenance. 

The  qtieen  bad  a.  feelis  )  those  desolate  as  the  yoo^ 

Ruihvens,  she  oHen  show  ifiinterested  kindness  asd  eaB>- 

passion— ^^laUliei  whidi  e  many  flaws  in  her  tempVtBHd 

emirs  in  tael  and  judgineii  ,"  nys  a  conianpomfy  kw. 

'•Jias  erral  suspicion  that  llie  i.ui.i.tus  ^ome  not  but  on  some  danecroni 
plot.  The  day  of  my  writing  last,  he  diJicovereii  that  mistress  Beaince 
Ruihven  was  brought  to  ibc  queen's  oparunents  by  my  laily  Paisley.'  and 
the  mistress  of  .^ngus,  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  as  one  of  their  genileio- 
men,  and  stoired  away,  till  evening,  in  a  chamber  prepared  for  her  bv  ihe 
queen's  direction,  where  her  majesty  had  much  conference  wiih  fier." 
This  interview,  which  look  place  at  llolyrood  Palace,  was  detected  by 
ihe  vigilance  of  sir  Thomas  Erskine,  the  kinji's  cradie-partner  and  play- 
fellow, and  now  the  valiant  captain  nf  liis  ciiard^'.  Sir  Thomas  deiesttii 
thoroughly  the  persons  and  parly  of  the  Kuihvens,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve but  that  a  fourth  plot  was  concoclinc.  when  he  detected  tliai  tht 
poor  desolate  Beatrice  Has  smuggled  into  the  palace,  to  be  coniiotieii 
and  relieved  by  her  affectionate  royal  patroness.  Ho  therefore  ne*. 
with  the  tale  of  his  discovery,  to  the  king,  who  likewise  remained  mucn 
affroincd  nnd  aggrieved,  and  very  suspicious  of  the  interview,  which  i: 
does  not  appear  llial  either  he  or  sir  Thomas  Erskine  ventured  to  inifr- 


Of  bnisj,  guld,  »i 
Tlic 


er.  pier. 


'HUB- 


■letell  the  heavens  fliall  pnj*per  j-our  desires. 
The  candle,  emblem  o(  a  vmuoiu  \!mf. 
Duili  wa>te  his  lifa  lo  otlipr^  li^lit  to  bring. 
To  your  liiir  queen  and  sweet  babcF.  I  presume 
To  liken  llie  sweet  savout  and  perfume  : 


y,e,  bles 
Lastly,  le 


ivenly  crowns  this  < 


11  blef 


■ed, 


o  lord  Claude  Hamili 
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Beatrice  Ruthven  staid  in  the  queen's  apartmentb  a  night  and  day,  anil 
k  is  said  they  had  many  sad  ccMoununings  on  the  dreadful  past,  and 
that  the  queen  mentioned  many  secret  surmises  relative  to  the  Gowry 
plot,  which,  being  reported,  mucii  incensed  the  king,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered an  imprudent  effervescence  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
since  it  gave  her  husband's  enemies  some  grounds  for  animadversion. 
Beatrice  departed  from  her  royal  mistress  laden  with  gifts,  or,  as  the  con- 
temporary authority  says,  ^^  well  furnished ;''  in  all  probability,  on  ac- 
count of  her  approaching  marriage,  for  this  desolate  young  lady  was^ 
soon  aAar,  honourably  married  to  sir  John  Home,  of  Gowdenknows.' 

The  king,  who  was  at  first  very  jealous  of  all  that  was  going  ooi 
thought  proper  to  reprove  the  queen  severely  for  this  affiiir.  He  like- 
wise eiaroined  all  her  household,  who  were  concerned  in  the  introdu^ 
tkw  of  Beatrice  Ruthven,  and,  at  the  end  of  this  inquisition,  he  declared 
**  he  found  that  no  wr"^  had  either  been  done,  or  meant,  in  the  matter, 
and  therefore  resumea  hia  usual  affectionate  manner  to  the  queen."* 
Sach  were  the  incidents  on  which  the  spies  at  the  court  of  Scotland 
foanded  many  calumnious  hints  against  the  queen,  in  1602.  ^ 

At  last,  the  hour  sounded  which  summoned  queen  Elizabeth  from  this 
world,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  united  the  British  islands  under  one 
sovereignty.  King  James  had,  long  before,  established  spies  at  the  court 
of  England,  who,  by  a  system  of  concerted  signals,  were  to  give  him  the 
earliest  intimation  of  this  great  event,  which  was  communicated  to  him 
by  a  near  and  favoured  kinsman  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  manner  in 
which  this  news  was  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  court  shall,  however,  be 
told  in  sir  Robert  Carey's  own  words.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in 
the  biography  of  queen  Elizabeth^  how  he  had  received  the  signal  from 
the  window  of  the  royal  chamber,  at  Richmond,  by  means  of  his  sister, 
lady  Scrope,  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  just  expired.  The  race  he  rode 
with  the  news  to  king  James  is,  perhaps,  unexampled,  except  by  Turpin, 
the  highwayman.  ^  Very  early  on  Saturday,"  says  he,  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, ^^  I  took  horse  for  the  north,  and  rode  to  Norham  about  twelve 
at  noon,  so  that  I  might  have  been  with  king  James  at  supper  time ;  but 
1  got  a  great  fall  by  the  way,  that  made  me  shed  much  blood.  1  was 
forced  to  ride  at  a  sof^  pace  after,  so  that  king  James  was  newly  gone  to 
bed,  by  the  time  I  knocked  at  his  gate.  I  was  quickly  let  in,  and  car- 
ried up  to  his  chamber.  1  kneeled  by  him,  and  saluted  him  by  his  titles 
of  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland."  Other  accounts  add, 
that  Carey  was  a  deplorable  spectacle,  his  face  being  stained  with  the 
blood  from  his  fall,  which  he  had  not  pauscl  to  wash  away.  ^  The 
king,"  he  continued,  ^  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  bade  me  welcome. 
Jle  inquired  of  the  manner  of  queen  Elizabeth's  death  and  sickness.  He 
asked,  ^  What  letters  I  had  from  the  privy  council  ?'  I  told  him  ^  None ; 
yet  had  1  brought  him  a  blue  ring  from  a  fair  lady,  which  I  hoped 
would  give  him  assurance  that  I  reported  the  truth.'    He  took  it,  and 

'Scott's  Life  of  Gowry,  where  it  is  likewise  asserted  that  her  arandton  was 
Lted  earl  of  Hume  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

'Nicholson's  Letters.    Birch*s  State  Papers. 
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looked  upon  it.  and  said, '  Ii  is  enough ;  I  know  by  ihis  yon  an  ■  trw 
mesKpnger.'  Then  he  committed  me  lo  ihe  care  of  ihe  lord  Hnoie, 
chatgiitg  him  thai  I  should  tranl  for  ntilhing.  He  sent  for  hia  curgMBi 
lo  attend  me,  andi  when  I  kissed  hia  hand  to  nilhdraw,  be  skiJ  tine 
gracious  vordg  :  'I  know  you  have  lost  a  near  kinswoman.'  atut  ■  lotraif 
m  is  Ires;; ;  but  here,  lake  mr  hand,  I  will  be  a^  good  a  maAlei  to  yuu,tiM 
will  requite  thi»8ervice  with  honour  and  reward."' 

The  hurried  expedition  of  sir  Rolwri  Oirey  was  quickly  followed  by 
an  express  from  the  English  rwivv  conneil,*  inviting  king  J&mea  lo  tma 
lo  L^indon,  and  lake  posse  teditary  right,  u  he  had  ben 

proclaimed,  on  the  24ih  ol  '  England,  by  the  title  ofJamci 

I.    Wlien  the  hour  of  partii  Htish  eubjecLs  arrived,  allhMi^ 

thai  hour  had  been  eagerlj  ^  the  king,  the  queen,  and  At 

whole  Soottish  people,  as  'xaliatJOD  and  aili-Bacemeiii,  it 

was  found  to  be  a  very  sor  The  separation  between  Seoh 

land  ond  her  monan^  tool  imitive  mnnata^  more  likt  Ikl 

parting  of  Ibe  ftther  of  a  nt  ,  who,  fasTing  inberiwd  «  pM 

Cytale,  lias  lf>  umlortnke  a  (laii^rn.ur.  ....-nje  lo  irnin  possession  of  it 
The  Similay  before  he  set  out  fur  Englanif,  king  James  esrorted  hi= 
queen  from  Ilolyrood  lo  St.  Giles'  Church,  which  was  crowded  niih  :he 
people  of  Edinhurgh.  A  sermon  was  preached,  by  a  popular  miniiier. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  departure.  At  ihc  conclusion,  kinff  Jame; 
rose  up  in  his  place,  and  made  a  speech  to  his  people,  bidding  ihem  a 
most  loving  and  piteous  farewell.'  Ko  formal  official  replv  was  maJe 
lo  an  address  which  evidently  sprang  fresh  from  ihe  heart,  bi;l  the  voire 
of  weeping  and  loud  latnenlalioii  responded  to  it,  and  resounded  ihroush 
the  antique  pile. 

King  James  commenced  his  journey  to  England,  April  5.  1603.  Ik 
bade  farewell  to  his  queen  in  the  high  sireci  ai  Edinburgh.'  Thev  ho'..i 
were  dissolved  in  tears.  The  whole  population  of  ihe  metropolis  h 
Scotland  witnessed  this  conjiijral  parting;  and  now.  anticipating  ai!  Ini 
tribulations  of  absenteeism,  from  which  they  afterwards  sutlereii  vtr; 
long,  the  people  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  loudly  mourned  the  dejvir:- 
ure  of  their  sovereign,  and  joined  their  tears  lo  those  of  his  aTiiio:; 
consort. 

AVhen  it  is  remembered  how  fatal  England  had  been  to  all  his  iinti:;- 

'Sit  Bohen  Carey  ami  Li?  sbtpr  were  Ci.i^inf,  m  il,e  ihir.l  d^g,^^:  -  ;,  -- 
Eli;:abcih,  bv  dosccnl  from  Jlary  Bolcj-n  and  Wiliiom  Caroy. 

■The  kiii^,  a  C.!*  liays  after,  ajked  Cnrcy  wLnl  i.'waid  he  wis  he  !.  ivh.p  r^r  ■  ■- 
10  be  made  a  genilemnn  of  liis  hedchnniber,  and  after  lo  la^ie  ol"  hi*  l<-..Qt.  y  i 
was  iheii  swcirn  of  his  bedehamher,  and  ihai  verv  evening  1  helped  w  vat  ■'- 
hi!  c]oi}ief.  and  Blayed  till  he  wni  in  bed,' 

*  Stale  Papers,  At  the  same  lime,  ihey  greally  reprolmie  the  oilif  ■,cufr,f?!  "-'' 
the  ielf-appoinieil  envoy,  sir  Robert  Carey  ;  this,  probably,  caused  hi*  hif  e.v:" " 
rewanl  to  he  delayed  some  months.  He  mourns  over  hii  disappi^inte.!  !■■  t-s. 
in  his  niiiobicgtn]ihv,  with  so  liiile  disguise  of  hii  !elfi«hne«s.  thai  his  lameaT- 
Uoiii  are  iriily  laughable. 

•Time  Tritinnilianv — a,  ^ei'j  scatce  coniemporary  tract,  reprinted  in  XicfaJi' 
Progresses  of  Jatue^, 
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Urnit  ancettors,  it  will  be  allowed  that  some  physical,  as  well  as  morale 
courage,  mas  needed  by  king  James  to  enter  the  land  in  peacefol  eonfi- 
dencet  without  any  army,  or  even  means  of  resistance.  His  new  sab- 
jects  had  occasioned,  either  actively  or  incipienUy,  the  deaths  of  his 
mother  and  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  her  &ther,  and  grandfiither ;  more- 
over, the  strifes  fostered  by  their  intrigues  had  certainly  induced  the 
assassinations  of  his  father,  lord  Damley,  and  his  grandfather,  the  regent 
Lenox.  James,  therefore,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  entering 
England  alone,  without  his  family,  not  being  willing*  to  risk  these  dearest 
objects  of  his  heart  before  he  had  tested  the  loyalty  of  the  south.  Prince 
Henry  he  left,  sedulously  guarded  bv  a  strong  garrison,  at  the  fortress 
of  Stirling,  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Marr. 

K  ing  James  quitted  Scotland  too  hastily  to  visit  the  prince ;  but  he 
wroie  to  him  a  letter,  at  his  departure,  which  remains  extant,  and  is 
highly  to  his  credit  as  a  father— 

«My  Son, 

**  That  I  fee  ]rou  not  before  my  parting,  impate  to  thii  great  occasion,  wherein 
time  it  to  precious,  but  that  shall,  by  God's  grace,  be  recompensed  by  your  coming 
10  me  shortly,  and  continual  residence  with  me  erer  after. 

**  Let  not  this  news*  make  you  proud  or  insolent,  for  a  king's  son  ye  were,  and 
BO  more  are  yon  jret ;  the  augmentation  that  is  hereby  like  to  fidl  to  yon  is  ba* 
is  cares  and  heavy  burden.  Be  merry,  but  not  insolent ;  keep  a  greamess,  but 
mmafatim;  be  resolute,  but  not  wilful ;  be  kind,  but  in  honourable  sort  Choose 
none  to  be  your  playfellows  but  of  honourable  birth ;  and,  aboye  all  things,  neyer 
give  countenance  to  any,  but  as  ye  are  informed  they  are  in  estimation  with  me 
Look  upon  all  Englishmen  that  shall  come  to  visit  ]rou,  as  your  loving  subjects, 
DOC  with  ceremoniousness  as  towards  strangers,  but  with  that  heartiness  which 
at  this  time  they  deserve. 

**  This  gentleman,  whom  the  bearer  accompanies,  is  worthy,  and  of  good  rank, 
and  now  my  familiar  servitor,  (probably  tir  Robert  Carey  ;)  use  him,  therefore, 
in  a  more  homely,  loving  sort  than  others.  I  send  you  herewith  my  book,  lately 
printed,  (the  Basilicon  Doron)  ;  study  and  profit  in  it  as  you  would  deserve  my 
blessing ;  and  as  there  can  nothing  happen  unto  you,  whereof  ye  will  not  find 
the  general  ground  therein,  if  not  the  particular  point  touched,  so  roust  ye  level 
•very  man*s  opinions  or  advices  with  the  rules  there  set  down,  allowing  and  fol- 
lowing their  advice*  that  agree  with  the  same,  mistrusting  and  frowning  upon 
them  that  advise  you  to  the  eoiUraire, 

"  Be  diligent  and  earnest  in  your  studies,  that  at  your  meeting  with  me  I  may 
praise  you  for  your  progress  in  learning.  Be  obedient  to  your  master  for  jrour 
own  weal,  and  to  procure  my  thanks ;  for  in  reverencing  him  ye  obey  me  and 
hoDonr  yourself.    Farewell. 

**  Your  loving  ftthec, 

««  Jahbs  r:' 

The  commencement  and  conclusion  of  this  letter  are  truly  admirable 
in  Uieir  noble  truth  and  simplicity ;  and  even  the  species  of  absolutism, 
in  which  the  author-king  refers  to  his  ^  booke  latelie  prentid,''  as  the 
nnalterable  code  of  laws,  by  which  his  boy,  of  ten  years  old,  was  to  re- 
gulate his  mind  and  conduct,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  when  their  relative 
situations  are  considered.  It  was  entitled,  ^  The  Basilicon  Doron ;  or^ 
his  Majesty's  Instructions  to  his  dearest  Son,  the  Prince."  Had  it  been 
written  by  any  other  man  than  the  reviled  James  I.,  it  would  have  been 

'  The  succession  to  the  English  evown. 
rat.  YJL — 25  T 
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ijniversally  admired.  It  has,  honever.  mel  with  ihe  approtiatioa  tl 
Bacon,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Percy.  The  following  aonnei,  eiincted  tttm 
ihe  preface,  is  a  bir  epiionie  <^  its  precepts.     In  point  of  poetic  coO' 

ion,  ai  bishop  Percy  jusily  observes,  il  would  not  diegnxt  isy 

<r  who  was  ihe  contemponiry  of  James  : — 

"  God  s>TeE  noi  tin^  Ibe  Rvle  of  gods  in  min. 
For  on  ihe  tlironr  Hi*  KeplK  do  tliejr  fK^y  ; 
Aod  aa  Iheii  sulyeuu  <mgltt'  Ibem  10  obey, 
~>a  kings  tbould  fear  sod  serTe  iheii  God  apin. 


Iflhen: 

W  'ei«n. 

Otmrve 

veulyKing, 

Audita 

IrHi.  llcu.»». 

Id  lenwin. 

BewBrdtbeip 

.lue  «.d  plain, 

R«p»..thap 

syo  die  right ; 

W«lk  ■Iwoys 

sight. 

WttoguBcdil. 

g  Ilia  proIuiD. 

AodooduUi 

mnihiDe. 

fciof  diTine." 

It  has  alrrady  been  shown,  ihrtl  llie  kiiiir  iliJ  nil  mean  lo  Ini^i  :.;• 
volatile  partner  with  llie  k'asl  political  aulhonly  in  case  thai  a  muiuri'v 
hail  occurred;   aiiJ  lio  uas  equully  uiiirilJJ;ig  llial  the   atlriiirable  eilurj- 

lion  he  was  giving  prince  Henry,  under  the  care  of  .Adam  IVewiPC. 
should  be  interrupted  b}-  her  fondness  and  caprice.  She  had,  howertr. 
her  own  peculiar  plans  in  cogitation,  which  she  acted  upon  directly  ha 
husband  was  at  a  convenient  distance.  She  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  situa- 
tion which  required  consideration;  bul  il  was  lioped  that  her  jounifv 
nii^ht  be  safely  accomplished  before  her  accouchement,  which  was  ei- 
pected  in  June.  When  the  king  bade  her  farewell,  he  appointed  h". 
to  follow  him  in  twenty  days,  if  atlairs  in  England  wore  a  peaceabie 

In  reality,  the  English  not  onlv  received  their  new  eovereign  peacv- 
fully,  but  with  a  vehemence  of  affection  which  seemed  to  amouHi  i,- 
mania.  The  escessive  love  of  change  which,  in  all  age?,  has  been  a 
leading  propensity  in  the  national  character  of  our  countrvnien,  som^ 
times  manifests  itself  in  these  delirious  (its  of  loyalty,  which  seldom  li^i 
more  than  a  few  months,  bul  are  exceedingly  deceptive  to  roval  pe: 
sonages  who  are  ihus,  for  a  short  time,  unduly  deitied,  and  are  itn' 
speedily,  as  unduly,  vilified.  The  king's  Sciiltish  attendants  were  ui:eriv 
astonished  al  ihe  e-Xtravaganl  popularity  of  James  in  England  ;  aiiii  r; 
himself,  10  one  of  his  old  friends,  made  the  piUiy  remark  :  "  Thae  pei>;\f 
wui  spoil  a  gude  king." 

The  fact  was,  no  person  gave  the  king  any  trouble,  al  this  imporisri 
crisis  of  his  life,  excepliiig  his  queen,  who  without  any  criminal  inier.- 
tion,  bul  from  mere  folly  and  perversity,  had   nearly  stirred  up  a  rtc*!- 


,vilh  ob^lote  leiiT 
1  ftiil  panitlfcoti 
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lion  ID  Scotland  soon  afler  his  departure.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
feelings  of  maternity  amounted,  in  the  bosom  of  the  queen,  to  passion 
of  an  uncontrolUble  nature ;  and  these  feelings  were  newly  excited  by 
a  letter  written  by  her  eldest  son,  from  Stirling,  congratulatory  on  the 
peaceful  possession  his  father  had  taken  of  his  English  inheritance.  In 
this  letter  the  royal  boy  naturally  lamented  his  alienee  from  both  his 
parents,  and  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  one  whom  distance 
had  not  rendered  inaccessible^ 

**  Madame  and  most  honoured  mother,^ 

"  My  humble  serrioe  remembered,  having  occasion  to  write  to  the  king,  my 
father,  by  this  attidetU  (opportunity),  which  has  fallen  out  of  late,  I  thou^t  it 
became  my  duty  by  writing  also,  to  congratulate  your  majesty  on  the  happy  suc- 
cess of  that  great  turn,  almost  above  men's  expectation,  the  which  I  beseech 
God  to  bless  in  the  proceeding,  as  he  has  done  in  the  beginning,  to  the  still 
greater  increase  of  yout  majesty's  honour  and  contentment.  And  seeing,  by  his 
majesty's  departing  (departure),  I  will  (shall)  lose  that  benefit,  which  I  had,  by 
his  frequent  visitation,  I  must  bambly  request  your  majesty  to  supply  that  lack 
by  your  presence  (which  I  have  more  just  cause  to  crave,  since  I  have  wanted 
it  so  long,  to  my  great  grief  and  displeasure),  to  the  end  that  your  majesty,  by 
sight,  may  have,  as  I  hope,  the  greater  matter  (reason)  to  love  me,  and  I  like- 
wise may  be  encouraged  to  go  forward  in  well  doing,  and  to  honour  your 
miU^sty  with  all  due  reverence,  as  appertains  to  me,  who  ii  your  migesty's  most 
obedient  son. 

The  king  soon  found  that  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Marr  was  neces- 
sary in  England ;  because,  that  faitliful  friend  had  been  ambassador  there 
in  1 60 1 9  and  had  entered  into  such  negotiations  with  the  English  cour- 
tiers of  influence,  that  he  secured  the  throne  to  his  master.    James,  it 
seems,  needed  his  personal  attendance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  bribes  promised.    When  queen  Anne  was  certain  of  the  depart- 
ure of  Marr — whom  she  hated  with  all  her  heart,  as  the  watchful  sen- 
tinel who  guarded  her  eldest  son  from  the  eflects  of  her  injudicious 
fondness— «he  thought  she  was  mistress  of  the  ascendant  in  Scotland, 
and  set  off  immediately  for  Stirling  Castle,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
party  of  the  nobles  of  her  faction,  hoping  to  intimidate  the  old  countess 
of  Marr,  into  the  surrender  of  the  prince.'    Poor  lady  Marr  was  in  the 
utmost  perplexity ;  she  had,  however,  been  accustomed  to  carry  a  firm 
command  in  the  garrison  of  Stirling,  in  somewhat  worse  times  than  the 
present    When  formerly  governante  of  king  James  in  his  infancy,  she 
had  been  used  to  see  the  powers  of  two  hostile  factions  alternately 
gather  at  the  base  of  the  lof^y  towers  of  Stirling,  raging  for  admittance, 
and  for  the  surrender  of  her  young  charge.     It  was  not,  therefore,  very 
probable  that  her  firmness  would  give  way  before  any  array,  headed  by 
a  leader  of  no  greater  prowess  than  Anne  of  Denmark.    Lady  Marr, 
therefore,  flatly  refused  admittance  to  any  of  the  queen's  armed  par- 
tisans; and,  when  her  majesty  entered  the  castle,  with  her  usual  officers 
and  attendants,  and  prepared  to  take  her  son  away,  she  declared  ^  that 
she  had  the  king's  warrant  for  retaining  the  prince  under  her  chaigw* 

>  Harleian  MSS.  7007. 

*  Spottiswoode;  and  Birch's  Life  of  Henry,  pimc«  ot'^«XA%« 
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and  liU  she  saw  equal  authority  for  sinrendering  himi  the  mml,  pw- 
foice,  keep  him  Biill."  The  qneen  threw  herself  inio  a  lempeEt  of  |*»- 
ainn  ai  ibis  refusal,  acicl  her  dehcste  siiuattoa  rendered  vnch  trwMpiiru 
of 'temper  peculiarly  dangerous.  All  her  atleniiafiU  exdauned  loaiUj 
against  lady  Marr's  unprecedented  wickedness,  in  deiaiiiiDg  Ibe  ckOd 
from  tlie  mother.  Lady  Man  showed  ihem  the  king'tt  poahrve  «nrtiat 
for  her  conduci,  and  said,  "she  dared  ooi  dbobey  iL"  *nieqBeea 
llireatened  force,  and  some  say,  swords  were  adnaUy  drawn.  TV 
storniv  aceue  coded  by  the  queen  becoming  hyaierical,  and  ibe  waa  car- 
Tied  lameDiing  to  ibe  roy  t  (he  cattle,  tadjr  Mwt  m- 
siaiitly  despatched  messen^  n  Englaud,  and  \o  the  caminl 
at  Hulyraod,  ciBTtng  posiii<  lirecuona  for  ber  coDdun  ii 
this  junciare.  Th>^  aneer  f  from  her  fit,  and  wroir  he 
version  of  the  aft  1  messengers  both  loiiicking 
in  England,  and  i 

When  tha  quai         —^^  ffoo^  >  iepaotion  bon  ik 

couiicd  hunted  iw  — ling  y  Aaimet  dstail  siiaM  ■>  to 

wliai  her  majesty  said  or  om,  ...in.  l„i.  arrired,  erPeplins  thai  iher 
were  all  in  llie  uIiikj^I  coii.^ternatioll  at  the  jinsiions  i;ilo  ii  iiicii  y\  ■■  ii_- 
plea:-cd  to  throw  lierself.  when  she  found  lliat  they  would  not  fu\\-nt 
her  commands,  and  take  her  son  from  ihe  guardianship  of  lady  Mar: 
The  end  of  all  these  furious  affiiations  was,  that  she  became  sti  n 
Iremety  ill.  that  Iter  lite  was  despaired  of  for  many  hours,  and  ihai  *:? 
was  put  to  bed  of  a  son.  born  prematurelv,  and  dead.  The  queta'; 
almoner.  Spottiswoode,  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Glajgow.  and  thf  !i.i' 
lorjan  of  the  Scottish  church.^  set  off  with  this  bad  news  lo  the  l-.r.'. 
and  was  charged  with  a  dismal  list  of  her  complaints  and  injur.f;: 
btit  this  worthy  ecclesiaslic  was  far  from  llallering  the  whims  of  h.; 
royal  mistress,  or  ranking  himself  among  the  partisaus  of  her  rash  ar.J 
uiirfasonable  conduct. 

l^iiy  Marr,  and  ihe  lords  of  the  eouncil  who  were  at  Stirline  Ca;,l'. 
seemed  in  equal  danger  of  being  considered  answerable  fur  the  dta.h  u: 
the  infant  prince,  and  the  perilous  stale  o(  the  queen.  Lord  Jlunlios^ 
one  of  the  king's  most  trusted  counsellors,  wrote  a  piteous  letier  of  fi- 
culpation.  dated  May  10,  to  liis  majesty,^  affirming  nio*l  trulv.  ihai  i.'.e 
queen's  expedition  to  Stirling  was  no  fault  of  his.  Lord  Fife!  the  p:e:.- 
denl  of  the  councd,  wrote  another  despatch,  which  is  surelv  a  tc^t 
naive  and  amusira  document :  the  conclusion  eviJcntlv  shows  thai  r.e 
had  promised  that  the  froward  patient  should  have  her  own  wav;  sL^i; 
proniiaes  being,  however,  subject  to  the  revision  of  his  majestv's  o*= 

-■  I  was  at  Dumfermlioe,"  wrote  this  faithful  counsellor  and  fritr.',- 
*■  when  this  stir  fell  forth,  and  came  not  to  Stirling  till  I  was  sent  U-t  It 
her  majesty,  who  was  then  in  the  extremity  of  her  trouble,  which  s.iie 
would  not  admit  all  that  good  reason  might  have  furnished  lo  ony  ,-<{  ^; 
to  l^e  said  lo  her  majesty.  Tourhighness's  advocate  chanced  to  be  w;i 
her  mfijesiy  at  the  verie  worst.  Xow,  your  highnes:?  lias  had  p:^--: 
'  Aio\i\jij\icj^  SyQWii-Kuodei  EccleiLastical  Historv. 
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before  of  his  wit  and  guid  behaviour ;  but,  at  sic  a  time,  in  sic  an  acci- 
dent, and  to  sic  a  person,  quhat  could  he  do  or  say?  He  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  great  care  and  tender  lave  your  majestie  has  to  her  highnesses 
royal  person,  and  to  dispute  quhat  reason  or  wisdom  would  urge,  was 
but  the  way  to  incense  her  majesty  farder  against  us  all,  and  to  augment 
her  passion  to  greater  peril,  quhilk  he  was  certain  would  have  annoyed 
your  majesty  above  all,  and  might  have  been  justly  impute  to  lack  of 
discretion  on  his  pairt  All  being  weighed,  the  best  expedient  was  to 
comfort  and  encourage  her  majesty,  and  to  gif  her  guid  heart^'  This 
considerate  man  sums  up  the  case  in  these  words :— - 

^  Physic  and  medicine  requireth  greater  place  with  her  majesty,  at 
present,  than  lectures  on  economie  or  politic.  (Perhaps  meaning  politi- 
cal economy ;  and  this  was  undeniably  true.)  Her  majesty^b  passions 
could  not  be  sa  weil  mitigat  and  moderat  as  by  seconding  and  obeying 
all  her  directions,  quhilk  alway  is  subject  to  zonr  sacred  majisty^s  an- 
swers and  resolves  as  oracles." 

It  is  a  bold  assertion, — but,  surely,  never  was  any  man  in  this  world 
more  thoroughly  plagued  with  the  petulant  contradictions  of  a  silly, 
spofled  wife,  than  poor  king  James,  at  such  an  important  crisis.  When 
the  news  arrived  of  the  queen's  dangerous  illness,  and  the  disaster  tliat 
had  befallen  his  expected  of&pring,  all  anger  was  lost  in  the  conjugal 
tenderness  which,  as  lord  Fife  plainly  declared,  he  bore  to  his  perverse 
partner.  He  had  just  been  received  with  enthusiastic  loyalty  in  Liondon, 
where  he  was  anxiously  expecting  his  faithful  earl  of  Marr;  he  was, 
nevertheless,  so  much  troubled  with  the  news  from  Scotland,  that  he 
begged  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  whom  he  greatly  trusted,  to  hasten 
home  to  the  north,  ^  that  he  would  meet  Marr  on  the  road,  and  when 
he  met  him,  he  must  beg  of  him  to  return  to  Stirling  in  his  company, 
and  pacify  the  queen  as  well  as  he  could."  This  was  an  awkward  conn 
mission,  for  Lenox  and  Marr  were  rivals  in  the  king's  fiivour,  and  leaders 
of  difierent  factions.  The  king  sent,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  to  Marr^ 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  queen,  authorizing  her  to  receive  the 
prince  into  her  own  custody,  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood.* 

The  earl  of  Marr  and  the  duke  of  Lenox  met  at  York,  and  travelled 
on  this  errand  to  Stirling,  where  the  very  name  of  the  poor  earl  of  Marr 
threw  the  ro3ral  patient  into  a  fresh  access  of  rage.  She  was  so  very  ill 
on  the  12th  of  May,  that  the  council  wrote  thus  to  the  king:* — ^  We 
thought  it  our  dewtie,  hearing  of  her  majesty's  disease,  to  repair  in  haste 
to  your  castle  of  Stirling,  quhair  (where)  we  remain,  put  in  guid  hope 
of  her  majesty's  convalescing  shortlie ;  and  being  met  and  convened  in 
council,  the  earl  of  Marr,  lately  returned  from  the  court  at  London  hither, 
did  affirm  he  had  received  information  that  it  was  the  intention^of  certain 
evil  disposit  persons  to  seize  the  person  of  the  prince."  Such  was,  in- 
deed, the  case ;  the  violent  controversies  at  Stirling  had  roused  the  sedi- 
tious spirit  of  the  Scottish  nobility  into  activity,  and  meetings  were  held 
atTorwoodlee,  by  large  bodies  of  the  leadinff  gentry,  to  prevent  the  heir 
of  Scotland  being  carried  to  London ;  for  they  chose  he  should  remain 
in  the  north,  and  be  brought  up  as  a  Scotchman. _^ 

>  Spottiswoode,  p.  477.  *  ^«\iqm  '^'^Tt 
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The  king  had  sent  orders,  that  the  great  point  of  giving  up  the  prince 
was  lo  be  yielded  to  the  queen ;  but  her  majesij-  was  liy  no  means  cod- 
leiiiL'd  with  having  obiaiaed  her  own  way,  which  we  humbly  opiiw  ihtl 
every  lady  ought  to  be.  She  refused  lo  receire  the  priDte  if  he  wm 
delivered  lo  her  by  the  earl  ot  Marr, — refused  (o  sec  the  eaii,  or  lei  him 
present  her  wiih  ilie  king's  credentials  on  the  subject, — aiid  she  refowil 
to  depart  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  either  with  the  prince  or  without 
him,  if  the  earl  of  Marr  travelled  in  the  prince's  company.     But  M»n 


s  forced  to  do  s 
yield  up  his  important  chi 
truse  again  wrote  to  his  i 
Scotch,  bow  all  these  new 
maidt  humbly  beseech  zf 
council,  "to  provide  rem' 
and  the  earl  of  Harr  exi 
the  9aid  prince,  and  sum  < 
to  arise  amang  the  nobin.i- 
(whereat),  1  doubl  nochl,  zou 
the  same,  according  lo  the  wo 
forsighl,  kylhed  heretofore  in 
mire,  so  we  rest  sorie  and  discontent  to  be  s 
from  the  same." 

This   quaint   despatch,  together  with    sor 
aggrieved  Erskines,  complaiiiii5g  that  they  i 

and  her  faction  of  unhcard'of  barbarities,  cojnmiiietl  a^jiii'i  the  roval 
person,  at  length  put  the  mucli-enduriiig  monarch  into  a  loweriiij  pas- 
siou.  lie  swore  a  great  many  oaths,  —  swearing  being,  indeed,  liis 
besetting  sin, — and  ivrote,  forthwith,  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  lo  hi: 
perverse  belter  half,  garnished,  it  must  be  owned,  with  more  e\plciivf^ 
than  is  becoming  to  iis  style,  otherwise  the  letier  is  both  rational  aiiJ 
affectionate.  Il  was  in  reply  lo  a  series  of  recriminations  and  complainis 
written  lo  him  by  his  angry  helpmate,  which  is  not  forthcoming  : — 

J*)IE8    I.    TO    ASNE    or    DES.MiBK.' 

"My  Heart,— 

■■  Inimeihaiely  before  die  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  purposeil  to  have  wrl:i'!i  ■■' 


specified  that  he  waa  not  to 

1  arrived  at  Holyrood.    Men- 

helically  demanding,  in  bmd 

lajesty  were  to  be  guided.'  "  t 

(rote  ihiB  worlliy  lord  of  the 

eeii's  grace  may  rest  conlenlil, 

eil  charge  that  liei  on  him,  of 

t,  how  this  coniroTW^UluIr 

.    „„   .eilei  and   pacifiei.     Quharia! 

majisty  will   foretell  aiie   means  to  help 

lied  proof  of  zour  majisly's  wisdomeanJ 

ic  matters;  quhilk,  as  we  adore  and  ad- 

ontent  to  be  sa  far  removit  and  sejiaraiit 

lers.  written   by  ihe 
;cnsed   by  the  queen 
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foa  there,  except  that  he  was  in  formed,  that  some  of  them  thought  to  have 
aasitted  joa  in  taking  my  son  by  force  out  of  his  hands.  But  as  for  any  papist 
or  Ibreign  force,  he  doth  not  so  much  as  allege  it.  Wherefore,  he  say^  he  will 
nerer  presume  to  accuse  them  since  such  may  include  your  offence.  Therefore, 
I  say  over  again,  leare  these  froward,  womanly  apprehensions,  for,  I  thank  God, 
I  cmny  that  love  and  respect  to  you,  ^nMcft  (which),  by  the  law  of  God  and 
nature  I  ought  to  do  to  my  wife,  and  the  mother  of  my  children  —  not  for  that 
ye  are  a  king's  daughter,  for  quither  (whether)  ye  were  a  king's  or  a  cook's 
daughter,  ye  must  be  alike  to  me,  being  once  ray  wife.  For  the  respect  of  ]rour 
honourable  birth  and  descent  I  married  you ;  but  the  love  and  respect  I  now 
be«r  you,  is,  because  ye  are  my  married  wife,  and  so  partaker  of  my  honour  as 
of  my  other  fortunes.  I  beseech  ]rou,  excuse  my  rude  plainness  in  this:  for 
catting  up  of  jrour  birth  is  a  needless  impertinent  argument  to  me.*' 

From  this  observation  it  is  evident  queen  Anne  had  ui^ged  her  royal 
birth  as  a  reason  why  she  was  to  have  her  own  way,  in  this  irrational 
whim.  James,  who  was  clearly  in  the  right,  proceeds  in  terms  which 
do  great  honour  to  him  as  a  husband,  for  the  very  homeliness  of  his 
appeal  to  his  domestic  affections  proves  they  were  felt  in  the  royal 
fiunily  with  the  same  force  as  in  private  life. 

«  God  is  my  wimess,  that  I  ever  preferred  you  to  my  bamu^  much  more  than 
tt>  any  subject ;  but  if  you  will  ever  give  ear  to  the  reports  of  every  flattering 
tycophant  that  will  persuade  you,  that  when  I  account  well  of  an  honest  and 
wise  servant  for  his  uue  and  &ithful  service  to  me,  that  it  is  to  compare,  or  to 
prefer  him  to  you,  then  will  neither  ye  or  I  ever  be  at  rest  or  peace. 

*^  I  have,  according  to  my  promise,  copied  so  much  of  that  phi  (plan)  whereof 
I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last,  as  did  concern  my  son  and  you,  quhick  is  herein  en- 
closed, that  ye  may  see  I  wrote  it  not  without  cause ;  but  I  desire  it  not  to  have 
any  secretaries  but  yourself.  As  for  the  dool  (lamentations)  ye  made  concern- 
ing it,  it  is  utterly  impertinent,  at  this  time,  for  tie  reasons,  as  the  bearer  will 
•bow  to  you,  ^ukom  I  have  likewise  commanded  to  impart  divers  other  points  to 
you,  which,  for  fear  of  wearying  your  eyes  with  my  rugged  hand,  I  have  herein 
omitted.  Praying  God,  my  heart,  to  preserve  you,  and  all  the  bcdrns,  and  send 
me  a  blyth  meeting  with  you,  and  a  couple  of  them. 

**  Your  awn 


The  queen  was  neither  penitent  nor  satisfied  on  perusing  this  letter ; 
she  continued  her  displeasure  against  the  earl  of  Marr,  and  proposed  that 
the  whole  house  of  Erskine  should  be  visited  with  condign  punishment, 
or  that  the  earl  of  Marr  should  make  her  a  humble  public  apology. 
This  the  earl  sturdily  refused  to  do,  for  the  council  of  regency  declared, 
^  that  none  of  the  Erskine  family  had  done  her  majesty  the  least  wrong, 
or  given  her  any  oflence,  excepting  in  the  course  of  their  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  obedience  to  the  king;"  with  which  decision  her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  remain  more  incensed  than  ever.*  The  kinf  then  piHined 
another  letter  to  his  wife,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  ro3ral  eurioaity  in  its 


'  Balfour  Pspera.    Abbolsfoid  CVa\^  v*  ^>^ 
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way ;  bat,  unrortunalely,  it  is  not  rorthconiing ;  ii  wtu  to  the  «Act,  ifatl 
'^elie  would  dn  wisd;  to  forgpl  all  her  grudges  to  il>e  earl  of  Mair.  uhI 
think  of  not''  but  Ihankiug  God  for  the  peacFable  posHsnon  tbfj 
had  gnl  of  I  ,  id,  which,  uext  under  God,  migbt  be  ascribed  W  ibv 
wise  negotia i    if  the  earl  of  Mair." 

The  qoeen  received  this  intimation  with  greal  wrath,  and  RpU^ 
pciulanily,  ^She  would  rather  never  see  England,  ibim  be,  in  uiy  Mlf 
beholden  to  the  eari  of  Harr."' 

If  ihe  king  had  not  tenderly  loved  his  consort,  she  could  doi  HM 
have  risked  the  quiet  of  hi:  by  her  petulant  tempet^.  9( 

had,  netertheless,  the  justiu  is  misty  friends,  th«  EiiLioa^ 

in  the  dispute.     He  wrote  I  letter,  dated  Giecnwich,  Mijr 

13i[i,  in  reply  to  one  of  hif  the  queen  would  not  ttctm 

the  prince  from  him,  nor  i  li*  majesty,  of  which  be  ww 

the  bearer:" 


rea  to  her  and  iliniiwrf  ef  W  JV 

crdile  (t-rF.lpnTialO,  net  rcc,;ivo  liic  Wwer  from  vji.r  li^.i.lf.'' 

lie  tlien  direcied  Marr  lo  deliver  the  prince  lo  ihe  duke  of  LeTion. 
who  would  consign  him,  wiih  all  dne  ceremonies,  to  llie  queeii.  aiil 
come,  with  all  speed,  to  him  in  London,  where  he  wanted  hi-*  preiewe 
exceedinffly.  This  prudent  nrrangemcnt  some«hal  pacitied  ihe  qutf:. 
who  removed  forthwith  to  Holyruod,  and  began  to  occupy  herself  «ri.i 
preparations  for  leaving  Scotland. 

While  king  James  was  on  his  progress  through  England,  and  btkire  i,.- 
arrival  in  London,  a  curious  corre:iponilencp  had  taken  place  beuvetn  i.>o 
and  the  English  privy  council  relative  lo  his  queen's  outtil.  From  Ti.fse 
documents  the  inference  is  plainly  to  be  drawn,  that  her  niaje*iv's  ic«- 
tish  wardrobe  was  altogether  coiifliclered  unfit  to  be  produced  befoje  :!.f 

Eurse-proud  magnates  of  the  siiuihern  kingdom.  In  consequence,  i^e 
iiig  commanded  the  English  coirncil  -  to  forward  such  jewels  ar.Ll 
slulis,  and  other  furniture,  as  coaches,  horses,  and  litters,  wliicli  h.iil  pt-:- 
lained  to  the  late  queen  Elizabeth. and  all  thini^s  which  thev  nii^hi  c«-::'^ 
fit  for  the  use  of  queen  .Anne."  The  English"  council  viewed  "this  ■:■.■ 
mand  with  remarkable  distrust,  and  sent  word.  ■■  that  they  consiJerei:  ;: 
illciTjl,  and  airainat  their  oaths,  to  send  any  of  the  crow  n-jewels  out  ff 
England."  The  consequence  was,  they  sent  nothing.  The  kins  wt^Kf 
a  second  letter  to  them  on  the  same  subject,  fidl  of  reproof  .ind  e3ipb:;ri- 
tioti.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  inienlion  to  bring  into  England  his  "i:V 
am!  Iiis  two  elder  children,  who  were  able  to  endure  the  long  joum*y; 
that  he  neither  e.ipected  nor  demanded  to  have  any  of  the  siaie-jeMrls 
appertaining  to  the  crown  sent  so  far;  but  he  wished  the  couiicii  K' 
consuh  some  of  queen  Elizabeih's  ladies  regarding  ihe  jewels  and  ilie;' 
*•  needful  for  the  ordinary  apparelling  and  ornamenting  her.     lie.  iiiit- 

'^[.om,wt«cle,  ,..  47T. 

•TL^-  (..irtrl  gf<,tifc'iiitil  iimipiapli  Ir'nor?.  from  wl.ifb  iho^e  cf  king  Ji!!i-:)  ir.i 
jiriiii-c  llenty  were  i.iiitn.  w.-fTe  (kumiV  »«,"«?,  tlie  i>apptj  of  Mr.  Cujr.mraS 
(lepuiv  lord  Lyon  ot  Scol\an4.    ■Sv':\iu\t  'SKyiKsiev. 
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wise^  requested  that,  as  soon  as  queen  Elizabeth^s  funeni  was  over, 
some  of  her  ladies,  of  all  degrees,  were  to  journey  to  Berwick  to  meet 
queen  Anne  with  such  usual  jewels  and  dresses  as  were  proper  for  her 
appearance  in  England." '    This  was  accordingly  done. 

By  the  2d  of  June,  her  majesty,  queen  Anne,  found  herself  sufficiently 
recovered  from  her  maladies  in  body  and  temper  to  commence  her  jour* 
ney  to  England.  She  set  off^  however,  in  a  most  implacable  spirit 
towards  the  earl  of  Marr.  Therefore,  Montrose,  that  considerate  coun- 
sellor, thought  it  only  proper  to  give  his  king  a  seasonable  hint  regard- 
ing the  mischief  which  might  be  made,  between  his  majesty  and  his 
fidthfui  adherents,  when  this  angry  and  beloved  consort  came  to  give 
her  version  of  her  affironts  and  injuries  to  him  in  person : 

•■And  now  her  miu'esty,"  wrote  Montrose,*  in  a  despatch,  dated  June  Is^ 
*  prmisit  be  God,  haying  retumit  -  to  Edinburgh,  the  prince  and  princess  being 
with  her  in  cumpanie,  intending  tkt  mom  (next  morning)  to  tak  journey  to  Bex* 
wick,  rests  as  yet  unreconcilet  with  the  earle  of  Marr  (who  has  made  his  de- 
parture to  your  highness),  which  wrath  of  the  queen's  grace,  if  it  be  not  appeasit, 
na  doubt  the  uttering  of  her  discontentments  will  breed  small  pleasure  to  sour 
mi^sty.  But  lest  her  highness'  wrath  continuing,  suld  hereafUr  produce  unex- 
pectit  torturtt  (^broiU  and  hiart'bunnngt)^  I  would  maist  humblie  entreat  zour 
m^esty  to  prevent  the  same,  according  to  that  prudent  foresight,  heretofore 
kftket  in  your  former  proceedings,  and  not  suffer  this  canker  to  have  any  fiirder 
progress." 

The  queen,  like  most  weak  women,  had  been  kept  in  a  thorough  state 
of  exasperation  by  listening  to  all  the  gossip  connected  with  this  broil, 
and  had  been  peculiarly  enraged  by  a  report  current  in  Scotland,  that  she 
had  not  been  put  to  bed  of  any  child,  dead  or  alive.  To  convince  the 
king  of  this  falsehood,  the  corpse  of  her  in&nt  was  carried  in  a  coffin  * 
widi  her  royal  cort^. 

To  lord  Harrington  was  consigned  the  care  of  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
her  former  guardian,  lord  Linlithgow,  having  resigned  his  charge  to  that 
English  nobleman.  This  was  done  at  the  same  time  that  the  prince  was 
given  to  his  royal  mother  by  the  duke  of  Lenox.  The  second  prince, 
*^  babie  Charles,''  as  the  king  and  queen  familiarly  termed  him,  was  left 
in  Scotland,  at  the  queen's  pdace  at  Dunfermline,  under  the  care  of  lord 
Fife,  who  wrote  the  following  droll  despatch,  descriptive  of  the  princely 
nurseling,  about  the  same  period  : — ^  Zour  sacred  majesty's  maist  noble 
•on,  duke  Charles,^  continues  (praisit  be  God)  in  guid  health,  guid  cou 
rage,  and  loAy  mind,  although  yet  weak  in  bodie,  is  beginning  to  speik 
sum  words.  He  is  far  better  (forwarder)  as  yet  of  his  mind  and  tongue, 
than  of  his  bodie  and  feet,  but  I  hope  in  God,  he  sal  be  all  weel  and 
princelie,'  worthie  of  zour  majesty,  as  his  grace  is  judged  to  be  by  all 
very  like  in  lineaments  to  zour  royal  pereon." 

The  spirit  of  contradiction  which  had  taken  possession  of  her  majesfi.  >. 
queen  Anne,  in  Scotland,  was  not  altogether  removed;  for,  when  ra^*^ 

>  Dated  Topcliff,  April  15.  *  Balfour  Papers,  p.  64.      (Jv* 

*Mi8S  Aikin*s  James  I.,  vol.  i. 

*  He  had  been  created,  by  his  father,  duke  of  Albany,  which  was  always  the 
title  of  the  second  son  of  Scotland ;  as  Orleans  was  of  France,  and  York  in  Bng- 
land. 
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laOics  met  her  al  Berwick,  wUh  (he  dresses  and  jeweU  of  iheir  derunfi 
queen  Elizabeth,  slie  reiuged  to  appoint  any  of  ihem.  excepting  lady  B«it- 
fonl,  lo  ollicea  in  her  bed-chamber,  though  such  were  ihe  kind's  otdtn. 
She  meant  to  retain  the  frienda  and  familiars  she  had  had  about  hernnet 
her  girlhood  in  Scotland,  and  ibese  ^he  waa  delerinlDed  should  fluHJM 
for  her  hnusehoM  in  England.  She  chose  to  keep  her  chamberlain  K«^ 
nedy  in  his  place,  agninst  the  king^s  express  injunclions.  Enough  hxl 
been  seen  by  king  James,  of  the  English  jealousy  of  strangers,  to  con- 
vince him,  that  his  new  snhipcia  wonhl  nol  suffer  ihe  priacipal  poMI  b 
the  niiyal  household  to  Li  .lie  Scotch,     lie  appointed  sir 

George  Carew  to  the  post  iberbtin.     Her  majesty  pttMi- 

ed  ill  retaining  Kennedy. 

I'he  (jueea'a  household  i  d  at  Berwick,  in  order  thai  the 

English  might  behold  her  ^  :ustomeil  retinue  penainiiy  U 

qiieen-conaarla.     But  the  hiubaod,  could  not  agiee  »■ 

garding  the  peraona  who  inted;  (he  qoees  k^  wtaSitg 

a  number  of  applicants  lo  places,  whidt  her  royal  spooM 

had  di-'slined  for  olher  persons,  iiis  jnHji'sly  snore  awfuUv  at  ihc  arrivil 
of  every  one  of  llie  ([uten's  candidal;  i>uu  when  Kennedy  prcs^Mftl 
himself,  to  be  confirmeii  as  chamberlain,  he  Hew  into  a  still  mure  ludi- 
crous passion.  He  bade  him  "  Begone !"  assuring  him,  al  the  same  linif. 
"that  if  he  caught  him  carrying  the  chamberlain's  staff  before  his  wile, 
he  should  take  it  out  of  his' hand,  and  break  it  across  his  pate.'- '  0:'. 
which  intimation  of  the  royal  intentions,  Kennedy  very  prudentlv  maile 
the  best  of  his  way  bark  again  lo  Scoilami.  Tlie  duke  of  Lenos.  why 
had  taken  much  lliankless  pains  in  travelling  backwards  and  foruaii^^. 
with  the  laudable  endeavour  of  arranging  licr  majesty's  household  to  the 
king's  satisfaction,  received  a  severe  rating  on  this  occasion,  and  ni* 
aeiil  lo  the  borders,  lo  inform  ibe  queen,  ■'  iliat  his  majesty  look  ha 
continued  perversity  very  heinously."  In  fart,  Henry  VIII.  would  hats 
cul  off  the  heads  of  two  or  three  wives,  for  a  tithe  of  the  coniumaciiy 
her  majesty,  queen  Anne,  had  been  pleased  to  display,  since  she  had  be- 
come queen  of  England.  She  was,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  the  ilis- 
position  of  her  man,  and  of  her  own  power  over  him,  and  arriveJ  ai 
Berwick,  with  the  full  intention  of  settling  her  household  of  ladies, 
according  to  her  own  good  pleasure,  if  she  could  not  have  her  own  iray 
in  regard  to  her  chamberlain. 

At  Berwick,  she  found  wailing  her  arrival,  the  earls  of  Sussex  wi 
Lincoln,  and  sir  George  Carew,  who  was  to  be  her  chamberlain,  iKi? 
countesses  of  Worcester  and  Kil dare,  and  ihe  ladies  Scrope.  Ilich,  ai.J 
Walsingham.  but  not  one  of  these  would  the  queen  appoint  to  her  seri  ice. 
She  only  accepted  lady  Bedford,  and  lady  Harrington,  who  had  traveiie.i 
all  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pay  their  duly  to  her. 

It  was  the  king's  intention  lo  have  met  the  queen  at  York,  but  eiihcr 
liis  displeasure  continued,  al  her  contrary  temper,  or  she  moved  lbrHs;d 
quicker  than  he  anticipated,  for  the  meeting  did  not  nol  occur  till  she 
had  adi-anced  to  the  midland  counties. 
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Silver  cups,  heaped  witn  g^ld  angels,  were  the  propitiations  with 
which  the  northern  cities  welcomed  the  queen  and  family  of  their  new 
sovereign.  Qaeen  Anne,  her  son,  and  daughter,  were  received  in  York 
with  solemn  processions  of  the  lord  Mayor,  and  civic  authorities.  They 
flayed  there  during  the  Whitsuntide,  and  when  they  left  the  city  June 
15th,  were  conducted  on  the  road  to  Grimston,  hy  the  corporation  of 
Tork,  in  their  robes.  The  royal  party  took  their  way  through  Worksop, 
Newark,  and  Nottingham,  being  splendidly  entertained  at  each  of  these 
places.  At  Dingley,  near  Leicester,  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Griffin,  her 
majesty  tarried  for  some  time,  as  this  was  the  appointed  place  for  her 
parting  with  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  to  go  from  thence  to 
Combe  Abbey,  near  (>>ventry,  the  seat  of  the  Harringtons.  It  was  to 
Diogiey,  that  the  celebrated  Anne  Clifford,  heiress  of  the  earldom  of 
Caoiberland,  came  to  pay  her  homage  to  her  new  queen.  This  lady 
seemed  to  have  brought  with  her  a  considerable  stock  of  north  of  Eng- 
Imd  prejudices  against  the  Scotch,  for  she  affirms,  that  while  waiting  to 
pay  her  respects  to  the  king  in  the  rojral  ante-chamber,  which  was 
ginrded  by  sir  Thomas  Erskine,  she  and  her  party  were  infested  with 
insects  of  a  class  in  entomology  too  disreputable  to  be  named  in  modem 
tones,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  book.  The  fair  Cliflbrd,  however, 
called  the  creatures  by  their  ugly  names,  without  any  such  scruples. 

^  About  this  time,^'  says  Anne  Cliflbrd,  in  her  journal,  ^  my  aunt  of 
Warwick  went  to  meet  the  queen,  having  Mistress  Bridges  with  her,  and 
my  cousin,  Mistress  Anne  Vavasour.  Then  my  mother  and  I  went  on 
oar  journey,  and  killed  three  horses  that  day  with  the  extremity  of  the 
heat''  At  Rockingham  Castle,  the  Cliflbrds  met  the  countess  of  Bed- 
ford, ^  who  was  so  great  a  woman  with  the  queen,  that  every  one  much 
respected  her,''  she  having  attended  her  majesty  from  Scotland.  The 
next  day  they  were  presented  to  the  queen,  at  Dingley,  ^  which  was  the 
first  time,"  continues  Anne  Cliflbrd,  ^  I  ever  saw  her  majesty  and  prince 
Hoary,  where  she  kissed  us  all,  and  used  us  kindly."  Queen  Anne's 
court  had  increased  prodigiously  during  her  journey.  Lady  Suffolk, 
lady  Derby,  and  lady  Walsingham,  came  to  pay  their  duty  to  her  at 
Dingley. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  the  queen  parted  from  her  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  who  lef^  Dingley  in  company  with  her  governesses,  lady 
Kildare  and  lady  Harrington,  for  Combe  Abbey,  near  Coventry,  the  seat 
of  lord  Harrington,  where  she  resided  during  her  youth,  and  completed 
her  education. 

The  following  letter,  without  date,  written  to  king  James  by  the 
queen  during  this  progress,  is  the  first  she  wrote  in  England.  Her  let- 
ters, thouffh  short,  are  all  holographs,  or  written  throughout  with  her 
own  hand.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  James's  admirable  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  her,  written  during  her  pettish  behaviour,  he  had  pro- 
perly requested,  that  when  she  wrote  to  him  she  would  employ  no 
secretary  but  herself.  There  is  always  to  be  found  a  shade  of  familiar 
plajrfulness  in  Anne's  little  notes,  without  she  was  in  a  very  bad  temper 
mdeed ;  and  this  letter  shows  she  had  regained  her  good-humour :— 
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Qi7ii>  Aaxi  Tn  Kiss  JiBii. 

My  li»Mt, 
-'1  nTngtadthHEtddinglOtiliaili  toldcDaorr(numBje«ir'!igooiIhnlih,«tiid 

"At-  foe  ibe  blBine  fou  charge  tne  wilb,  of  taiii  writing,  t  tliiali  it  nibcr  ins 
n  yoursrlf,  beeaaK  ytia  be  aa  ibc  in  vritiDE  as  mywir.  I  csa  writs  ofsaiiinli 
.lit  tif  practice  or  tilling,  or  riding,  of  dtumining,  and  of  auiu,  which  ii  (II, 
rhpiewiih  I  am  not  a,  little  pleased. 

'  ihing  Tcui  maJMiy  patnenul  bsppineu,  I  tiu  jro"''  majetif^i  bui 
A.>.  K." 


Tlie  next  aiation  of  the  i 
Bite  Tele,  aided  by  all  tiie  id 
of  preparation,  to  welcome 
iheairical  illuaiont,  Bccnmt 
Tlie  scenery  was  the  tnagi 
of  boards,  was  the  velvet , 
evil-sDielUng  luBpt,lhe  gl 
a  miilsuroiner  niglil,  oo  ih 

of  England,  anil  llie  heir  o<  ^.(ri...vi.,,  ..>.-io  mpmft 
tis  persona;  in  this  poetic  welcome.  Never,  nev 
bt-licild  the  like;  the  world  has  grown  too  old- 
addicted  to  bitter  sneering,  lo  permit  poetry  to 
with  historical  reality,  in  our  days. 

The  i^ueen  resled,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  ihe  antique  rcyal 
palace  of  Iloldenby,  whidi  she  examined.'  The  intense  heat  of  li.ii 
midsummer  forced  the  royal  party  lo  proceed,  in  the  cool  of  the  evenii.;. 
lo  Aiihorpe.  "That  niglit,"  says  Anne  Clilford,  "  we  went  along  wii:! 
the  queen^s  train,  in  which  was  an  infinite  number  of  coaches."  Foui 
miles  from  Northampton,  ihey  arrived  at  Aiihorpe.  As  the  royal  ciir- 
tege  advanced  ihroujjh  the  park,  concerts  of  wind  instruments  playeJ  a; 
various  flalions;  and  as  ihey  approached  a  copse  of  young  wood  bw. 
the  gardens,  the  Mosque  of  the  Fairies  was  commenced  by  a  siiyr. 
perched  in  a  tree,  who  thus  expressed  himself: — 


was  Aiihorpe,  where  an  eiqu- 
JoMon's  geniiu,  waa  in  counc 
No  pAiDtcd  canras,  or  csant 
mosque  of  the  mighty  nasiu. 
ds  of  all  English  park ;  ■  iufind 
der  fool ;  aad  in  the  place  of 
heavsii  beuned  down,  thioa^ 
•  Fairies.  Ths  qn««n,  the  hor 
■lo  ihpmfclves  part  of  llii-  drams- 

oo  liard — too  niiicli 
•nd  thus  esqui;iit!y 


Jly  iiijjo  mid   1  a  part   will   b.'iir," 

He  then  leaped  down  from  the  tree,  and  peered  in  the  faces  of  p 
Henry  and  tlie  queen ;  then  resumed — 
"Tlial  is  Cypatisfiis'  tMO. 
And  ilie  dame  baili  l^yIinx  gra^-c — 
Ijiire  ilicy  arc  of  heavenly  race.' 

He  ihen  hid  himself  in  the  wood  au;ain,  while,  to  the  sound  of  soft  n: 
hidden  in  the  copse,  a  hcvy  of  fairies  and  iheir  queen  (who  were  ; 
by  ilie  laircst  young  ladies  of  Korthamplnnshire)  appeared,  and 
dancing  various  roundels  un  the  park-sward,  queen  Mab  addtessrt 


■ Ilete 


■i  Pfci; 


hnll  J  but  giants,  imlacc,  an4  aWi-n 


▲khe  of  dbnma&k.  IOL 

*Hail  and  welcome,  fairest  queen! 
Joy  hath  never  perfect  beea 
To  the  fays  that  haunt  this  green, 
Had  they  not  this  erening  seen. 
Now  they  print  it  on  ^e  groond, 
With  their  feet,  in  figures  round, 
Marks  wliich  ever  will  bo  found." 

be  tatyr  peeped  out  of  the  thicket^  and  intemipted  Mab  by  saying 
,e  queen— 

** Trust  her  not,  you  bonni-beUe, 

She  will  forty  leaiinga  telL 
Qmm  Mab.  Satjrr,  we  must  have  a  spell 

For  your  tongue  —  it  runs  too  fleet. 

I  do  know  your  pranks  right  welL 
Satyr,  Not  so  nimbly  as  jrour  feet, 

When,  about  the  cream -bowls  tweet, 

You  and  all  your  ehret  do  meet. 

This  is  Mab,  the  mistress  foiry, 

That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dairy. 

She  oan  start  our  franklins'  daughters 

In  their  sleep  with  shrieks  and  laughtarii 

And  on  sweet  St  Agnes*  night 

Feed  them  widi  a  promised  sight- 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers. 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers; 

And  in  hopes  that  yt>u  would  come  here, 

Yester  eve,  the  lady  Summer,* 

She  invited  to  a  banquet. 
Fairy.  Mistress,  this  is  only  spite, 

For  you  would  not,  yesternight, 

Kiss  him  at  the  oock-shut  light. 
^|mnii  mab.  Fairies,  pinch  him  black  and  blue  I 

Now  you  have  him,  mak«  him  rue.** 

lie  fairies  pinched  him,  and  he  ran  away,  crjmg  for  mercy,  into  the 
id.    Queen  Mab  then  addressed  her  majesty: — 

"Pardon,  lady,  this  wild  strain, 
O>mmon  to  the  sylvan  train 
That  do  skip  about  this  plain.— 
Elves,  apply  to  yoax  gyre  again; 
And  whilst  some  do  hop  the  ring. 
Some  shall  play,  while  some  shall  sing 
Oriana*s  welcoming. 

■oira  TO  TBI  avamv. 

This  is  she,  this  is  she. 

In  whose  world  of  grace, 

Every  season,  person,  place 
That  receives  her,  happy  be. 

For  with  no  lest 
Than  a  kingdom's  hsppinett 
Doth  she  our  hooteholdt  blttt, 
And  ourt  above  the  lett 


VoA  thatd  Unet,  it  appeaw  that  Anne  of  Danmaik  wat  aapaeted  at  AMwrpa 
fidsiuamer  eve,  but  did  not  eome  till  tha  avaoinf  of  Midiwmintf  daf . 
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LoEK  live  Oriana 
T  exceed  (v'Lorn  the  niFfeedi)  oiit  lale  Diam." 

Thennflqiw  ihen  led  to  the  desirable  inciilent  oTprewntiojllieqneai 
with  a  jflwd,  which  was  ihua  eleganLly  eBeOed : — 

^HM  Mob.  Msdatn,  now,  bd  end  to  iii>ke. 
Deign  B  BimplD  gift  to  lake, 
Only  for  Ibe  fUiiei'  cake, 
Who  Bboui  yxju  ilill  (hall  tnke. 
Til  done  aaif  U>  luppljr 
His  inmaiiod  omutesr. 
WHcs  s  id  die,' 

Hath  n  j'l  eye. 

Hot  bH  placa 

AH-feii  uxteMi 

or  hfa  or  nOHU, 

W.  p  plunMi."  I 

Mab  then  preaenled  her  majmi^  .••.n  the  jewel ;  and  after  iav  wtn 

formed  raniastic  roundels,  and  departed  iuto  ihe    thicket,  wuh  ihc^ 

-HiRiicsl,  iiBjTifsI  queen,  (krewell! 
Bui  be  sine  you  do  nol  tell/ 
The  saljT.  on  the  departure  of  his  fair  enemies,  then  skipped  out  .'f 
the  wood,  and,  after  some  preamble,  introduced  the  heir  of  sirR-'btr; 
Spencer,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  leading  a  liog  al  the  head  of  a  trv^.p 
of  young  foresters,  the  sons  of  the  nci^libouring  gentry,  drested  m  hiiii- 
ters'  earb.  Tlie  youthful  lord  was  presented  to  prince  Henrv,  aod  mace 
ofaeif  ance  to  his  royal  guests,  while  the  satyr  pronounced  these  wonli .~ 

His'  son,  hi.  heir,  who  humbly  bends 
Low  B3  is  his  falher'9  emih, 
To  the  queen  that  gove  vou  birth. 
"■  e  up.  fir,  I  will   fc 


All  I  ih. 

nk  you  have   lo  ^ny: 

That  you 

ftther  givea  you  he 

(Freely  a 

To  the  £ 

nice  of  litis  prince; 

And  will 

fif  his  « 

Id  and   svlvau   trade. 

The  bow 

ii-ns  Phtcbc-!,  and  the 

horn 

By  Orion 

often  worn . 

'  Ben  Jonffin,  the  poet  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  celebrated  het  under  the  nnirp'  r: 
Oriaiia  and  Bpllauna;  by  "our  laie  Diana,"  he  alluded  to  queen  Elizabetii. 

'Tlie  grief  of  sir  Robert  Spencer,  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  con  wn  Tr.amvri. 
the  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Willoiighby.  thus  beauiifudy  alluded  to  by  Eeti  .K-- 
son.  was  no  poetic  fiction.  He  bad  loji  her  in  1507:  fbe  left  bim  ieVera:  :i-- 
dri-u;  but  Ihouch  he  suriived  her  thirty  years  he  never  made  a  second  cl.c:' 
Sir  Robert  Spencer  was  ennobled  foon  tifier  this  elegant  reception  of  the  que*a. 
ho  is  supposed  lo  ba";e  been  ahtem  at  tlii?  juncture.  Seo  Nichola'  ProgrtiHt "' 
James  1,  ■rol.  i.,  V'  i*^i  &>'  *«  ««\KAe  lA  ■Can  xwi  msK^it. 
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The  dog  of  Sp&rtan  breed,  and  good, 

At  can  ring  within  a  wood^^ 

Thence  his  name  ii^  — you  shall  try 

How  he  honteth  instantly. 

But  perhaps  the  queen,  your  mother, 

Rather  doth  affect  some  other 

Sport  than  coursing.    We  will  prora 

Which  her  highness  most  doth  loye. 

Hunters,  let  the  woods  resound; 

They  shall  have  their  welcome  crown*d 

With  a  brace  of  bucks  to  ground." 

At  this  point,  the  woods  of  Althorpe  nng  with  the  music  of  horns, 
and  a  hrace  of  fine  deer  being  turned  out,  ^  were  fortunately  killed," 
adds  Ben  Jonson,  '^just  as  they  were  meant  to  be,  in  the  sight  of  her 
majesty,  queen  Anne.'' 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  emphatically  noted  that  the  queen 
rested.  But  little  rest  there  was  for  her  on  the  morrow,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mid-counties  thronged  to  Althorpe,  and  sought  audience  in 
such  numbers,  that  the  rest  of  Ben  Jonson's  entertainment  could  not  be 
heard  or  seen.  A  comic  address  was  prepared,  to  be  spoken  by  Nobody, 
who  ushered  in  a  ballet  of  country  morris-dancers.  Nobody  was  attired 
in  a  pair  of  trunk  hose,  which  came  up  to  his  neck ;  his  arms  were  put 
through  the  pockets ;  his  face  was  extinguished  with  a  hat  that  came 
down  to  his  chin.    His  address  commenc^  with— - 

**If  my  outside  move  your  laughter, 
Pray,  Jove,  my  inside  be  thereafter. 
Queen,  prinoe,  duke«  earls, 
Countesses,  you  courtly  pearls! 
And  I  hope  no  mortal  sin 
If  I  put  less  ladies  in. 
Fair,  saluted  be  jre  all. 
At  this  time  it  doth  befkll; 
We  are  usher  to  a  morris, 
A  kind  of  masque,  whereof  good  store  is, 
In  the  country  hereabout" 

But  here  the  throng  of  country  gentry,  pressing  to  pay  their  homage 
to  their  new  queen,  overwhelmed  the  morns-dancers  aboFe-mention^, 
and  reduced  Mr.  Nobody  to  his  original  insignificance,  by  cutting  short 
the  remainder  of  his  harangue.  There  was  likewise  an  address  to  the 
queen,  prepared  for  a  youth  who  headed  a  deputation  of  boys,  the  sons 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry  :— 

*^And  will  you,  then,  mirror  of  queens,  depart  f 
Shall  nothing  stay  you  ?    Not  my  master's  heart. 
Which  pants  to  lose  the  comfort  of  your  light, 
And  see  his  day,  ere  it  be  old,  grow  night  f 

Prince  Henry  was  then  addressed  :— 

**And  you,  dear  lord,  on  whom  my  eager  ey« 
Doth  feed  itself,  but  cannot  satisfy ; 

'The  name  of  the  dog  presented  to  prinoe  Henry  was  ** Ringwood.**  His 
whole  of  this  masque  raises  alternate  remembrances  of  Shaktpaare  and  IfilttMi ; 
bat  the  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream  certainly  preceded  it 
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Oh,  shoot  up  fasl  in  spiiit  >«  in  yuan, 
Then  when  upon  bar  head  pniail  Eoglaiid 
Her  tlaleliul  lire,  jrou 
The  Tioheil  gem.  withoul  a  pangiiti ; 
Shine  biiihi  and  Oied  u  ihe  Aretic  tea. 
And  when  tlow  Time  hnlh  made  you  fli  foi 
Look  over  the  ealt  oceun.  and  think  wLeie 
Ydu  may  but  lead  ub  fcmh.  who  unow  ap  herr,' 

iiliall  «peak  am  actions  bellei  Ulna  oui  woiils, ' 

Siiih  woB  ilie  firsl  jnlro^-'""^  ""   ''ae  of  DeDmark,  of  the  pofue 
genius  of  her  era,  which  e  ■  during  ihe  reign*  of  hn  bu» 

liand  and  her  bod.    To  dc  appreciftied  llie  noble  peovn 

of  him  wio  was  only  secu  sre  :  Ben  Jooson  w«s  lienc^ 

forth  the  queen^s  poet,  pa  nd  ihe  author  of  no*!  of  iba 

beautiful  masques  with  whi  itls  amused  her  court 

^'  From  Althotpe,"  con'  J  of  lad;'  Anae  Clifiird,*^lkt 

queen  went  to  sir  Hatton  e  the  king  met  b«y  Mithtll 

were  such  an  ingnile  eon.,  d  ladies,  and  other paopfc,  AM 

tlie  country  scarcely  could  louge  tnem.  ^  mtn  ihence  the  court  removed, 
and  were  banqueted,  wilh  great  rovnlly,  by  my  father,  (George,  earl  of 
Cuinberliind,)  at  Grafton,  where  the  kiiip  and  queen  were  enierlaicfii 
willi  speeches  and  delicate  presents."  Grafton,  the  oncienl  roval  sest, 
so  linked  to  the  memory  of  queen  Elizabeth  Wootfville,  was  now  ibt 
properly  of  that  splendid  noble,  George  Ciilford,  earl  of  Ciimberla;ni, 
who.  ill  a  singular  manner,  disiinvuished  himself,  on  land  and  sea.  a; 
"chevalier  at  lournameiits,  ruffling  gallant  at  court,  gambler,  auih^ir. 
pimie,  and  marhime  discoverer."  It  may  rationally  be  supposed.  [I:;ii 
ihe  "woman  tvho  owned  him"  tras  to  be  pilied  !  Such,  indeed.  «as  lie 
case ;  for  a  few  curious  scenes  look  place  at  Graflon,  illusiralive  of  A" 
matrimonial  infelicity  of  tlie  redoubled  Clitliird  of  Cumberland'*  iveJiltJ 
lady,  while  Anne  of  Denmark  sojourned  there.  The  countess  of  Ciim- 
bcrlanil,  who  had  previously  been  received  by  her  majeslv  verv  cw 
eiously,  joined  the  roval  pariy  at  Grafton,  thinking  that  her  lord,  ai  fUL-ii 
a  lime,  could  not  deny  her  the  proper  privilpne  of  doinj  the  honour?  1. 1 
her  otvn  house.  She  was  niislaken  ;  earl  George  nicrelv  loleraieil  iht 
presence  of  the  wife  whom  he  haled.  "My  mother  was  at  Grafton," 
says  her  daughter,  lady  Anne,  "but  not  held  as  the  mistress  of  tlif 
house,  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  my  lord  and  her.  which  "B-* 
grown  to  a  great  height"  Besides  playing  ihe  courleons  host  lii  In? 
royal  guests,  earl  Geoige  found  lime  nearly  to  demolish  Henry  .Aleian- 
der,  one  of  their  majesties'  Scottish  favourites,  who  ventured  to  break  ^ 
lance  wiih  "Clifford  of  Cumberland,"  in  thejousis,  which  formed  ]<i!- 
of  the  eiLierlainmenl — stirring  employments  for  ihc  holiest  niidsiImn/T 
thai  ever  slione  on  a  royal  progress.  Lady  Cumberland  found  no  s he litr, 
for  the  niahl  of  ibe  festival,  at  Graflon,  and  look  refuse  wiih  lier  daugh- 
ter, al  Dr.  Challoner's,  of  Amersham,  an  old  friend  of  her  fuiber,  liie 

'll  Kin  be  rpmcmbcreil,  thai  \hese  mnjesiic  tefjns  were  written  f/r  t'.r  vr--^ 
genllenifn  of  Korthampton shire,  who  were  nboiii  the  age  uf  prince  Heuiy' 
'Mr.  NieUo\;,  "in  liii  Viogte«K»,  ta.ft  iw  Gwji%tYe\KHH. 
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earl  of  Bedford.  ^  The  next  day,'^  continues  lady  Anne,  ^^  the  queen 
went  to  a  gentleman's  house^  where  there  met  her  many  great  ladles,  to 
kiss  her  hand."  It  was  at  Salden  House,  the  seat  of  the  Fortescues. 
The  principal  ladies  were  the  marchioness  of  Winchester,  and  the 
countesses  of  Northumberland  and  Southampton.  Lady  Anne  Clifford 
observes,  elsewhere,  ^that  queen  Anne  gave  great  dissatisfaction  for 
slighting  the  stately  old  dames  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and  bestowing  all 
her  attention  on  young,  sprightly  women  of  her  own  age."  This,  if 
impolitic,  was  by  no  means  unnatural,  since  Anne  was  but  tweuty-eight 
when  she  became  queen  of  England. 

The  royal  progress  ended  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  king  held  a 
flolema  chapter  of  the  Garter,  July  2,  when  he  made  his  son,  prince 
Henry,  knight  of  the  order,  with  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  other  nobles. 
Haifa  century  had  elapsed  since  a  king  of  England  had  held  one  of 
these  high  festivals.  The  prince  was  presented  to  his  royal  mother  in 
his  robes  of  the  Grarter,  which  he  was  considered  especially  to  become. 
The  queen's  brother,  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  likewise  elected  to  the 
order.  The  princess  Elizabeth  and  lady  Anne  Clifford  stood  together 
in  the  shrine,  in  the  great  hall,  to  behold  the  feast,  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  queen,  her  daughter,  or  ladies,  appeared  in  any  way,  at  this 
celebration,  excepting  as  spectators.  The  queen  held  a  great  court  at 
Windsor,  where  all  the  nobility  of  England  were  presented  to  her.  The 
unhealthy  state  of  the  metropolis  kept  the  court  at  a  distance,  the  great 
heat  of  the  weather  having  produced  many  instances  of  the  plague. 

The  very  day  of  the  great  Garter  festival,  the  hatred  and  jealousy, 
which  had,  during  the  progress,  begun  to  show  itself  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  nobles,  broke  out,  and  some  very  sharp  quarrels  took 
place,  while  they  were  settling  themselves  in  their  several  lodgings  in 
the  royal  castle ;  and  when  these  feuds  were,  with  much  exertion,  paci- 
fied, the  very  next  day  the  English  nobles  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, and  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  queen  herself.  She, 
instead  of  feeling  her  way  on  the  unknown  ground,  and,  with  delicate 
tact,  accommodating  differences  instead  of  inflaming  them,  plunged  boldly 
at  once  into  a  stock  dispute,  on  which  feuds  still  ran  high,  and  expressed 
her  opinion  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex.  The  queen's 
observation  was  ungracious,  if  not  ungrateful,  for  Essex  had  been  a 
fiiitliful  supporter  of  king  Jameses  title  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Lord  Southampton,  the  friend  of  Essex,  took  fire,  and  retorted,  fierce- 
ly, ^  that  if  her  majesty  made  herself  a  party  against  the  friends  ot 
Essex,  of  course,  they  were  bound  to  submit,  but  none  of  their  private 
enemies  durst  thus  have  expressed  themselves !" 

Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  a  professed  enemy  of  Essex,  imagined  that 
this  defiance  was  peculiarly  addressed  to  him ;  he  made  a  sharp  reply. 
The  lie  was  exchanged  on  the  spot,  between  these  fiery  spirits,  in  the 
queen's  presence,  and  a  personal  combat  was  likely  to  ensue.  The 
queen,  who  was  not  celebrated  for  much  foresight,  had  certainly  not 
calculated  on  the  result  of  her  observation.  She  was  astonished  at  the 
storm  her  careless  words  had  raised  on  a  sodden;  but,  neverthdesc, 
assumed  a  tone  of  royal  command,  bade  the  MliQ;sc«CL\»  ^^tccdaso^wi 
26*  u 
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where  lliey  were,"  and,  fonhwiih,  onlered  ihem  off  t< 
apariments,  escorted  by  a  guard.  This  was  by  no  mea 
CO  mm  en  cement  or  the  career  of  Anne  or  Denmark  as  queen  of  EnaliiHL 
The  nest  day  ihe  delinquents  were  ordered  into  the  eouncil-chamber,  «t 
Windsor,  and  were  severely  lectured  by  the  king,  fur  the  wrong  ukI 
injury  they  hsd  offered  to  her  majesty.  They  were,  as  s  panishmmt, 
conlined  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,  from  whence  the  king  had  very 
recendy  released  lord  Souihampion,  who  bad  been  prisoner  there  since 
■'         '  "  '   '     ^treiaelr  probahle  that  this  quarrel  ww 

■red  a  few  days  after,  in  wliiib 
;h,  and  the  foelion  whieli  hail 
mplicated.  Their  object  wu 
queen,  and  effect  a  revolution 


1  of  Essex, 
connected  with  the  niystcrii 
lord  Grey,  lord  Cobham,  si 
brought  Easei  to  the  bloc! 
lo  prevent  the  coronation 
in  favour  of  lady  Arabella 
The  king  did  not  confti 
lords ;  he  likewtae  blamed 
stances  gave  rise  to  an  an^ 
stiff  '■  Sir,"  instead  of  her  u; 
"iVIv  Heart." 


to  the  contumacious  English 
ler  hastiness.  These  cireum* 
her  majesty,  begimun;  with  i 


m  slie  appeals,  in  her  billet,  is  sir  Roger  .\!lOTi — 
a  favourite  and  factotum  in  the  roval  household,  who  was  willial  the 
hearer  of  the  despatch.  Alihouijh  her  words  would  induce  the  siippo*:- 
tiim,  she  is  certainly  not  angry  with  sir  llcger  .Uton,  but  with  the  kin^ 
himself,  for  receiving  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  defied  her.  ni;h 
whom  James  considered  it  politic  to  remain  on  good  terms.  Tii= 
queen's  letter  is  much  scribbled,  being  evidently  written  in  an  access  of 
cholcf : 


'•Ircfarre  R 

The  app  g 

attention,  a  g 

St.  Jame      d  p 

Raleigh,  il  m 

Windsor  C 

soii»  die<l  < 

some  of  the  queen's  servants,  ; 

issued,  in  consequence,  several  si 


the  gales  of  the  palace.     The  kn;; 
.itary  proclamations,  and,  as  much  f»: 


l.fd  by  llic  MaLilan.1  Cliil 


according  to  modern  onho^rapliy,  in  general  flir  hi 
leinporaries,  excepiing  B\ie  lias  spelled  one  oh,  a 
wUole  iiicoUeieni ;  buv  tiie  »eti»e  \»  wnn^iiitt'ioiiW 
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fear  of  plots  as  the  plague,  required  the  nobility  to  retrench  then  reti- 
nues to  the  smallest  possible  numbers,  and  the  attendance  of  all  those 
who  had  not  positive  claims  and  offices  was  declined.  When  their 
majesties  removed  to  St.  James's  Palace,  about  the  23d  of  July,  the  king 
made  knights  of  the  Bath  for  the  occasion,  instead  of  holding  court  for 
that  purpose  at  the  Tower.  He  forbade  the  usual  fair  to  be  held  4idja- 
cent  to  the  palace,  called,  in  ancient  time,  ^^  St.  James's  Fair,"  lest  the 
pestilence  should  be  increased  by  it 

These  precautions  were  not  without  cause,  for  the  plague,  which  had 
been  dallying  with  London,  at  various  times,  in  unhealthy  seasons,  dur^ 
ing  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  concentrated  its  powers,  and 
b^gan  to  rage  in  London,  during  the  coronation-week,  with  a  violence 
only  equalled  by  the  pestilence,  called  the  ^  black  death,'^  in  the  14th 
century.  The  king's  coronation,  although  a  ceremony  more  than 
usually  requisite  in  his  case,  had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time ;  and, 
when  it  did  take  place,  the  ancient  procession  from  the  Tower,  through 
the  city,  to  Westminster,  was,  for  the  first  time,  dispensed  with,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infected  state  of  the  metropolis,  to  the  infinite  disappoint- 
ment of  the  populace,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  beholding  their 
new  king,  his  queen,  (still  a  young  and  pretty  woman,)  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  lamentations  of  London  for  this  disappointment,  and  its 
cause,  were  not  inelegantly  rendered  by  Henry  Petowe,  in  his  poem  on 
the  coronation,  called  ^  England's  Cssar."  * 

**  Thousands  of  treasure  hath  her  bounty  watted, 

In  honour  of  her  king  to  welcome  him ; 
But  woe  is  she  1  that  honour  is  not  tasted, 

For  royal  James  in  silver  Thames  doth  swim. 
The  water  hath  that  glory — for  he  glides 

Upon  those  pearly  streams  unto  his  crown. 
Looking  with  pity  on  her,  as  he  ridet, 

Saying,  'Alas  I  she  should  have  this  renown  I* 
So  well  he  knew  that  woeful  London  loved  him 
That  her  distress  unto  compassion  moved  him." 

No  queen-consort  had  been  crowned  since  the  days  of  Anne  Boleyn ; 
yet  no  king  and  queen  had  been  crowned  together,  since  Henry  VHI.  and 
Katharine  of  Arragon ;  yet  the  dreadful  state  of  the  pestilence,  restrained 
public  curiosity  so  much,  that  the  august  ceremony  of  the  double  coro- 
nation was  almost  performed  in  private.  The  royid  party  went  by  water 
the  short  distance  between  Whitehall  stairs,  and  privy  stairs  of  West- 
minster Palace,  on  the  morning  of  the  procession ;  their  only  proces- 
sions were,  therefore,  the  short  distance  between  the  abbey  and  the  hall. 
A  describer  of  the  scene'  mentions,  ^  that  queen  Anne  went  to  the  coro- 
nation with  her  seemly  hair  down-hanging  on  her  princely  shoulders, 
and  on  her  head  a  crownet  of  gold.  She  so  mildly  saluted  her  new  sub- 
jects, that  the  women,  weeping,  cried  out  with  one  voice,  ^God  bless 

*See  the  reprint  of  this  scarce  tract,  in  Nichols*  excellent  work,tlM  Progretsei 
of  King  James. 

*  Gilbert  Dugdale.  See  Nichols'  Progresses,  vol.  i.,  p.  414.  It  does  not  appeal 
the  king  and  queen  dined  at  Chiildhall  on  this  occasion ;  but  Charles  L  and  his 
queen  did  sa 
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the  royal  queen!  Welcome  lo  Engtaai!,  long  to  live  and  continnr !*" 
This  corouBiion  took  place  on  St.  Jamea^s  day.  A  promise  wu  mait, 
thai  alter  the  pealilence  liad  abated,  the  kiog,  the  queen,  and  prum 
Henry,  should  visit  the  cuy,  and  share  in  the  high  fesUTal  the  cnic 
authoiiiiee  were  to  prepare  for  tliem ;  and  this  took  place  with  ^rcu 
Bpicudour  in  the  succeeding  spiing.  Thus  the  originsl  processioti  of  the 
English  sovereign  ttirough  the  metrtipolis  from  Uie  Tower,  which  hwl 
heeii  ubserved,  from  a  very  early  period,  as  a  species  of  recognition  bir 
i,  was,  for  ihe  lirat  titne,  infringed  ibrongh  the  aocidenl  o{  liti 
[ave  great  scandal  lo  faer  nev 
lent,  according  lo  the  rites  o^ 
iseil  her  majesty  lo  be  grie»- 
y."  The  religious  pliabililT 
lerably  tested ;  she  had  been 
letan  Jaiih,  io  which  she  bail 
la  was  required  to  coravwai- 
lODghi  Uitee  ctimges  of  ne*d 
,..ra!  principles  were  the  morf 
the  prdaiea  of  ilie  cliiircli  of 
principles.    '•  We  have  noi  liit 


plague.  At  ihi 
subjects,  by  refusing  lo  r 
the  church  of  England.' 
ously  suspected  of  an  ''Bi' 
of  the  queen  had  been  al 
required,  in  Scotland,  to  : 
been  educated,  for  the  Cal 
caie  with  the  church  of  £i 

loo  iiiuch  even  for  three  lh, , 

rcspeciahie.  It  ought  to  be  added,  ih 
England  were  satislied  witli  her  religio 
daughter  of  a  Pliuraoh,  of  an  idolatrous  k. 


o  steal  away  king  James's  heart  from  God,  but  ;  _ 
so  of  a  religious  stock,  professhig  the  gospel  of  Christ  with  hini — a  mir- 
tor  of  true  modesty,  a  ijueen  of  bounty,  beloved  by  the  people,"  Ttiis 
panegyric  is  from  the  pen  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.' 

A  more  rational  suspicion  was  raised  by  the  report  of  her  liavin^  rf- 
ceived  a  present  of  pictures,  and  other  trinkets,  from  the  pope,  ihriHii;!i 
sir  Anthony  Standon ; '  yci,  such  ought  not  to  have  stamped  her  a  caiiio- 
tic,  because,  though  the  pope  was  the  head  of  the  Roman  church,  he 
wa.i,  at  the  same  time,  the  patron  of  virin,  his  metropolis  bcijig  ihe 
centre  of  the  fine  aita,  of  which  Anne  of  Denmark  was  an  ardeiiL  [::i- 
troness. 

But,  while  the  religious  jealousies  of  the  English  people  were  i!ii.s 
excited  in  regard  lo  tlieir  Lutheran  queen,  they  unposed  upon  their  kmi 
the  same  coronation  oalh,  which  Kiizabeih  iiad  taken  at  her  catholic 
inauguration,  lie  swure  to  preserve  religion  in  the  same  state  a^  lii^ 
Edward  the  Confessor!'  Tlie  privy  council  and  senate  had  everv  fa.: 
opportunity  of  arranging  tliis  oath  similarly  to  that  of  Edward  VI.. 
before  they  admitted  the  king  into  England,  if  they  had  chosen  fo  to  iii>. 
How  they  expected  their  sovereign  to  make  liis  oath  and  his  pianii'c 
consistent,  is  an  inexplicable  riddle.  Blood  had  been  shed  prol'ii^clv. 
and  more  was  lo  tlow  in  persecution,  in  order  to  produce  confoimiiv 
with  the  established  church;  and  yet,  sucli  was  the  oaili  impoAeil  uii 


'Prffe;c 


;  Pap 


>tk?  of  k 


lucli  W.19  ihe  coronaiion  onih,  fioin  tliB  era  of  Wi 
revolution,  wiih  the  extepviovi  of  Edward  VI,,  who 
with  llie  protestant  chuic\i.    &o.nilQi4,'iie  ^wat^ua; 
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the  Staart  sovereigns,  and  the  only  man  who  kept  it  was  dethroned ! 
Appalling  as  the  wickedness  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  may  be,  the 
inconsistencies  of  legislation  therein  is  still  more  astounding  to  the  exa 
minert  of  its  documentary  history. 
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(Mary) — First  royal  protestant  baptism  in  England — Ceremony  of  the  queen's 
churching — Gunpowder  Plot — Queen  and  lord  Herbert — Birth  and  death  of 
the  queen's  seventh  child  (Sophia) — Arrival  of  the  queen's  brother  (Christiern 
rV.)»Queen  calumniated,  as  sharing  the  orgies  of  the  two  kings— Her  weak 
health,  and  close  confinement — Farewell  to  her  brother — Vexatious  embroil- 
ment with  lady  Nottingham — Takes  possession  of  Theobalds — Her  portrait-* 
Her  sylvan  sportS: — Kills  the  king's  best  dog — Death  of  the  queen's  youngest 
child — Earl  of  Salisbury's  praises  of  the  queen — Their  quarrels,  &«.— -Queen's 
encouragement  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts — Queen's  magnificent  revels  at  the 
installation  of  the  prince  of  Wales — His  influence — Her  hatted  of  Carr  and 
Overbury — Attends  a  ship-launch,  with  her  son  —  Her  despair  at  his  decline 
and  death — Witnesses  the  marriage  of  her  daughter — Goes  to  Bath,  for  recovery 
of  her  health  —  Return — Unexpected  visit  of  her  brother,  king  Christicrn^- 
Queen  pattonises  George  Villiers  (afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham) — Auto- 
graph letter  to  him — Queen's  exaggerated  taste  in  dress-^Portrait — Pktronises 
the  Deptford  boarding-school  —  BeiViends  sir  Francis  Bacon  in  the  king's  ab- 
gence— Dialogue  with  him — Long  decline— Intercedes  for  Raleigh — Lingering 
death-bed  at  Hampton  Court — Jealousy  of  her  foreign  attendants — Interview 
with  tlie  queen  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^-Satisfactory  confession  of 
faith  — Delays  making  her  will  —  Dialogue  with  her  son  Charles,  prince  of 
Wales — ^Death — Funeral — Epitaphs — Missing  treasure— The  king  remains  a 
widower. 

Upwards  of  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  queen*consort  had 
existed  in  England,  and  her  privileges  and  endowments  had  become 
almost  obsolete.  An  active  inquisition  was  therefore  instituted  by  king 
James,  at  his  accession,  regarding  the  lands  and  dower  to  which  his 
consort  was  entitled.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  examined  state  documents  as  &r 
back  as  the  era  of  Catherine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  V.,  but  the  dower 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon  proved  the  model  (lom  N«Vi\c\\>SNbX  q\  koow.  ^ 
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Denmark  was  selilet!.  The  income  of  Katharine  of  Airsgon,  wbdti 
queen,  amounted  lo  5500/.  per  annum.  The  manors  which  petiainnt 
ii>  this  dower  were  settled  on  Anne  of  Denmark,  in  aildilion  to  whieh 
she  had  Somerset  House,  IlalGcId,  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Poolcfrvt 
and  Nonsuch.  This  Jointure  amounted  lo  63787.  "  The  whole  w«g  to 
be  ex|>cnded,"  as  Cecil  remarks,  "in  wagea  lo  her  servants,  apparel  to 
herself,  and  gratuities,  the  king  charging  himself  with  all  her  other  ex- 
penses of  household  and  atable."     Anne  still  enjoyed  her  dower  u 


1  of  Scotland.     Iltr  "■■'"■ 
House,  (named,  after  sh 
where  she  afterwards  exj 
IJslimenta.     Twelve  cou 
regulating  the  expenditui 
despatched  to  these  func 
signified^  thai,  when  her 
feciion  (of  liie  plagne)  .. 
should  repair  lo  court,  tht 
charge  for  her  ser\'ice  as  U'oulu  u 
Mr.  Hilcham,  of  Gray's  Inn,  « 
her  hand  and  signet  lo  pniclise  within  the  bar,  and  to  take  plac 
kinsr's  counsel;  Mr.  Lowtl 
a  courtly  c 


I  London,  was  Soturrect 
n-consort,  Denmark  House,! 
II  in  improvements  and  embel- 
loinietl  lo  assist  the  queeo  in 
and,  according  to  the  circular 
incely  desire  and  pleasure  «u 
was  better  setiled,  and  the  iu- 
t  the  knights  of  her  council 
)yBl  hand,  and  to  receive  surh 

nought  advisable,"' 

nuidc  the 


Mther  V 


cspondeni, "  I  musl  sive  vou  a  iiitle  touch 
of  the  feminine  commou'wcalth,  called  the  housohold  of  our  queen.  You 
iiinsl  know,  we  have  ladies  of  divers  degrees  of  lavour, — sojiie  for  ihf 
private  chamber,  some  fur  tlie  drawing-chamber,  eome  for  the  beil- 
chajnber,  and  some  whose  apjwintmcnls  have  no  certain  station.  anJ  I'l' 
these  oniy  are  lady  Arabella  and  my  wife,  (lady  Worcester.^  y\y  ]v:y 
Bedford  holdeth  fast  to  the  bed-chamber ;  lady  Hertford  fain  woulii.  bi,L 
her  husband  hath  called  her  home.  Ladv  Derbv,  (tiie  voun^er.  Wv 
SulToIk,  lady  Rich,  lady  Kotlingliam,  lady'Susan  de  Vere,' ladyWalMiL- 
ham,  and  of  late  lady  Southwell,  for  the  drawing-chamber ;  all  the  re^i 
for  the  private  chamber,  when  they  are  nol  shut  out;  for  nianv  imits 
the  king  and  queen  lock  their  doors.  But  the  plotting  and  malice  amon^ 
these  ladies  is  so  great,  that  I  think  envy  hath  tied  nn  invisible  »nakf 
about  their  necks,  lo  sling  each  other  to  death.  For  the  present,  there  are 
now  five  maids,  Carey,  Middlemore,  Womlhouse.  Gaigrave.  and  Koper; 
the  sixth  is  ilelermined,  but  nol  come.  God  send  them  good  fortune,  i"! 
as  yet  thev  have  no  mother!"^  In  Annu  of  Denmark's  household  ira 
an  oflice  filled  by  an  old  lady,  called  "■  the  mother  of  ihe  maid* ;"  a 
functionary  wliose  I'ocaiion  ivas  to  keep  the  fair  bevy  in  order.^ 

The  gem  and  star  of  the  courl  of  qnetn  Anne  was  ladv  Arabella  Stu- 
art. i!er  approximation  was  near  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  while,  by 
her  ilescent  from  lady  iMargarel  Douglas,  she  was  next  heir  lo  thai  A 
Enirland.  after  James  I.  and  his  family.  Before  king  James  arrived  ii) 
England,  the  wild  plot  for  setting  lady  Arabella  on  the  throne  of  En;- 

'Loat;p,  vol.  ill,  vv.  83-30,     Letters  of  itie  carl  of  Woi 
Mr.  Speaker  Crew,  &.C, 
*Ibid. 
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land,  had  been  concocted  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Grey, 
and  others  of  that  faction,  which  had  brought  the  earl  of  Eaaez  to  the 
block  in  the  preceding  reign.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  liberty  taken 
with  the  name  of  lady  Arabella  by  the  conspirators,  had  the  slightest  ill 
eflect  on  the  mind  of  James  I. ;  so  thoroughly  convinced  was  he  of  her 
innocence,  that  he  distinguished  her  with  favour,  and  allowed  her  the 
rank,  which  was  her  due,  of  first  lady  at  court  next  to  his  queen,  during 
the  tutelage  of  the  princess  royal. 

While  describing  the  queen's  household,  her  private  secretary  and 
master  of  requests,  Mr.  William  Fowler,^  must  not  be  forgotten.  How 
she  came  by  so  pragmatical  a  coxcomb  in  a  station  which  required,  at 
all  times,  good  sense  and  delicate  tact,  is  not  exactly  defined,  but  we 
suppose  he  was  drafted  from  her  Scotch  establishment ;  and  having  a 
southern  name,  and  connexions  long  used  to  the  English  court,  he  was 
retained,  when  many  a  douce  and  faithful  Scot  was  dismissed  to  humour 
the  English  jealousy.  The  passion  of  this  presuming  official  for  lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  formed  the  amusement  of  the  court  of  Anne  of  Denmark. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  secretary 
Fowler  used  to  communicate  the  compliments,  or  commands,  of  his 
royal  mistress,  queen  Anne,  to  the  magnates  of  the  English  court : — 

To  m  Earl  avs  Covhtkss  or  Shbkwsbubt.* 

•*  May  it  please  your  honours, — 

^  True  it  is  that  I  did,  with  all  respect,  present  your  honours'  humble  duties, 
accompanied  with  your  fervent  prayers,  for  and  to  her  majesty,  who  not  only 
lovingly  accepted  of  them,  but  did  demand  of  me  if  I  had  any  letters  from  your 
honours;  which  being  excused  by  me,  through  your  reverent  regards  for  her, 
avoiding  always  presumption  and  impormnity.'  The  queen  answered,  *  That  in 
case  your  honours  had  written  unto  her,  she  should  have  returned  you  answer 
in  the  same  manner ;'  and  I  had  commission  to  assure  both  your  honours  of  her 
constant  affections  towards  you,  both  in  absence  and  in  time  coming.*  So  that 
youT  honours  shall  do  well  to  continue  her  jmrchaud  (obtained)  affection  by  such 
officious  insinuations,  which  will  be  thankfully  embraced ;  to  which,  if  I  may 
give  or  bring  any  increase,  I  shall  think  me  happy  in  such  occasions  to  serve 
and  honour  you." 

* 

The  court  sojourned,  after  the  coronation,  at  Woodstock.  On  their 
way  thither,  the  king  and  queen  dined  at  the  lodge  at  Ditchley,  with  sir 
Henry  Lee.  They  remained  at  Woodstock  Palace  till  the  middle  of 
September.  Tet,  the  pestilence  seemed  to  pursue  their  steps,  and  again 
great  alarm  was  occasioned  by  several  servants  dying  of  the  plague,  in 
the  tents  at  the  palace  gateways.  The  queen's  court  was  neveitheless 
brilliant  with  foreign  ambassadors  extraordinary,  who  came  on  errands 
of  congratulation.  Count  Aremberg  came  to  compliment  her  on  the 
king's  accession,  from  the  sovereigns  of  Flanders,  the  archduke  Albert, 

*  Thomas  Fowler,  an  English  spy,  whose  perfidious  letters  to  Burleigh  have 
been  quoted,  was  one  of  James  I/s  gentlemen  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
Officials  of  the  name  of  Fowler  were  likewise  in  the  families  of  Edward  VL 
and  lady  Margaret  Douglas. 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii. 

*  He  merely  meant  to  say  that  he  had  told  the  queen  he  had  brought  tio  ltMM% 
ftom  either  lord  or  lady  Worcester. 


„  *       •        • 

appreciation  of  contemporaries  I  They  pr 
of  the  pen  and  the  a  word,"  the  warrior-^ti 
times,  whose  renown  is  as  immortal  as  t 
friend,  Henry  the  Great,  and,  in  truth,  is  fa 

The  brother  of  queen  Anne,  Ulric,  duke 
congratulate  his  sister.     He  was  reckonec 
by  the  English  of  poverty  —  a  deadly  sin 
Duke  Ulric  was  charmed  with  lady  Arabel 
wooing,  and  called  him  the  Ihitchinn  to  he 
she  flouted  the  brother,  she  cherished  a  i 
sister,  whom  she  considered  the  only  pers< 
exceptionable  at  her  own  court    The  qu 
Oxfordshire,  by  graciously  acknowledging 
ings  of  the  people,  when  she  rode  out,  tak 
they  thronged  round  her,  and  speaking  to 
example  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Lady  Arabc 
*^  telling  tales  out  of  the  queen^s  coach,"  bi 
ed  out  of  her  charming  letters,  which  rir. 
vigii^. 

The  whole  court  removed  to  Winchester 
tember,  where  they  were  obligcnl  to  spend 
for  personal  security,  for  the  king  and  cour 
spirators  of  the  Kaleigh-Cobham  plot  she 
These  precautions  imply  that  this  conspire 
ous  than  it  has  been  considered  in  after  tim* 
cil  were  wholly  absorbed  in  deep  de]ibereti< 
and  the  abode  of  the  queen  and  her  ladic 
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B,  in  the  courae  of  which,  when  the  conspirators  condemned  to  death 
ere  brooght  on  the  scaffold,  they  were  separately  reprieved  from  death, 
^  means  of  a  warrant  written  by  the  king's  hand,  and  sent  by  his 
tthfui  servant,  Johnnie  Gibb.  It  was  the  first  time  such  an  experiment 
mercy  had  been  tried  by  an  English  sovereign,  but  had  king  James 
cimated  half  the  villages  in  a  county,  as  his  predecessor  did,  so  much 
use  would  certainly  not  have  been  levelled  at  him  by  historians,  who 
rote  in  his  century,  as  for  this  act  The  sentences  of  these  con- 
intors,  who,  to  use  their  own  words,  had  agreed  to  ^  kill  the  king 
d  his  cubs,"  were  commuted  either  to  banishment  or  imprisonment 
ileigh  was  not  among  those  publicly  reprieved,  and  his  sentence 
mained  to  be  put  in  force  against  him  at  pleasure.  The  queen  regarded 
m  with  pity  and  interest,  and  he  owed  most  of  his  indulgences  to  her 
tercession,'  through  which,  though  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  circle,  he 
tained  not  only  his  actual  property,  but  his  income  of  200/.  per 
num,  as  governor  of  Jersey. 

Qjueen  Anne  and  her  ladies,  while  king  James  and  his  councillors 
ere  deliberating  on  the  delinquencies  of  this  plot,  were  so  dull  and 
oped,  immured  in  Winchester  Palace,  that  they  were  reduced  to  play 
all  sorts  of  childish  games,  to  enliven  the  long  November  evenings. 
tie  queen  and  her  maidens  constituted  a  mistress  of  the  revels,  and  all 
e  ladies  were  forced  to  tax  their  youthful  recollections,  in  order  to 
mish  some  babyish  play  that  might  be  new  to  the  rest  of  the  court 
iey  played  at  ^^  Rise  pig  and  go ;"  ^  One  penny  follow  me ;"  and  ^^  I 
ay,  my  lord,  give  me  a  course  in  your  park ;"  and  another  game  called 
?ire  P  '  They  began  these  amusements  at  twilight,  and  did  not  cease 
[  supper-time.  Such  were  the  queenly  diversions  of  Anne  of  Den- 
irk,  when  oppressed  with  ennui,  in  the  antique  palace  of  Winchester. 
The  only  diversions  the  queen  had  at  this  time,  were  the  entertain- 
mts  she  received  at  Basing  House,  where  that  experienced  courtier, 
5  marquis  of  Winchester,  gave  some  grand  f<^tes,  and  her  majesty  was 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  own  words,  regarding  the  protection  the  queen  extended 
him,  are  as  follow,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  secretary  Winwood,  quoted  in  Howell's 
maxkable  Trials  in  Great  Britain,  p.  134:  **The  queen's  migesty  informed 
rself,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  nature  of  my  offences ;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
itk,  her  brother,  at  both  times  of  his  being  here,  was  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
ne  innocency ;  they  would  never  otherwise  have  moved  his  migesty  on  my 
^If.'*  He  likewise  mentioned  the  interest  prince  Henry  took  in  him,  and 
led,  **  The  wife,  brother,  and  son,  of  a  king,  do  not  use  to  sue  for  men  tus- 
n(ed)."  This  quotation  is  by  no  means  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that 
leigh  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy  for  which  he  was  tried,  but  to  show  that 
9en  Anne  took  pity  on  him  at  tho  time  when  he  was  so  cruelly  browbeat  and 
riled  by  Coke,  on  his  trial.  Coke  was  not  Raleigh's  judge,  according  to  the 
nmon  version  of  his  story,  but  the  attorney-general,  who  pleaded  on  the  side 
the  crown  against  the  conspirators.  His  judge  wns  lord  chief-justice  Ander- 
I,  who  behaved  with  more  decency  towards  him.  Great  abuse  has  been 
elled  against  James  I.,  because  he  restored  Durham  House,  in  the  Strand  (of 
lich  queen  Elizabeth  had  given  Raleigh  possession  during  her  life),  to  the  see 
Durham,  ftom  which  it  had  originally  been  reft 

Autograph  letter  of  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  quoted  in  Nicholf'  Progienei  of 
ig  James,  voL  iv.    Appendix. 
VOL.  ru. — 27 
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pleased  to  dance  imlefatigiibly.  At  ibese  balls  Hie  Idog's  fair  kurno- 
man,  ihe  lady  Margarel  Stuart,  cnnquered  the  valianl  heaTt  of  Uio  u- 
cieni  Kero  of  llic  Armada,  lord  Howard  of  EHingharu.  Tliia  Mj  mi 
the  qimen  were  never  on  ilie  best  of  terms,  and  we  shall  see,  henftir. 
that  ilieir  differences  rose  lo  a  great  height.  The  king  made  himclf 
C!(ceeilingly  busy  in  pioDioling  the  marria^  of  his  blooming  coniin  af 
iiitieicrii  with  the  great  rapiaiu,  who  had  oui-tiumbered  the  yearaalleuid 
to  in.in  by  the  PsalDiisl.  Anne  of  Denmark  surreyed  the  whole  e^HOtAfi 
in  wiiich  her  king  wa«  a  very  active  aseau  with  a  sort  of  laughing  *e<n, 
^a  ue  may  gather  from  hei  i  her  royat  spouse,  whtm  ibe 

designates  as  Mercury,  and  garct  and  her  instaie  loret  M 

JVIars  and  Venus. 

QcBk  1  Eiso.' 

"  Vour  majeaty's  letter  wai  I  have  been  ae  glad  of  lb*  to 

wcHiUf  r  Bi  youisetC     In  Ilia  IsHst  yon  have  gucMed  ti(bl  ddt 

I  would  Inui^    Who  wmilc  ib«  pciionsatid  ibeaalyeiitt  b 

mora  e>d,  ai  lo  wall  ^KM  i  Itus  and  Tanu,  and  jon  totrv 

n  can  imiilj 


1,  I  11 
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The  Christmas  festivals  atoned  for  the  dismal  manner  in  ivhiVli  i.fr 
majesty  spent  llie  autumn,  by  a  coinmeneement  of  iho-^e  iiiainii"cir,i 
masques  and  ballcls,  for  which  the  court  of  Anne  ivas  aficr«arii!!  *> 
much  cclcbiaied.  Sir  Thnnias  Edmonds  wrote  lo  the  earl  of  Slireiiv 
bury,  that  a  ver}'  grand  ballet  was  in  preparation. 

"Both  the  king  and  the  queen's  majesty  have  a  humour  lo  haie 
some  masques  this  Clirislnias  time;  the  young  lords  and  the  gentleuif:^ 
look  one  part,  and  the  queen  and  her  ladies  the  other.  As  "there  na^ 
great  ingenuity  in  the  ballet,  Mr.  Sanford  had  the  dtilling  of  the  nt'!>je 
dancers."  "I  have  been."  continues  another  courtier,  "at  sitpence 
charee  to  send  you  ihe  book."'  This  ivas  the  programme  of  the  Idle;, 
in  which  was  noted  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  acted  the  parts  ofW- 
desses  ;  but  this  little  pamphlet  was  a  conirnband  arlicle.  suppressed  hr 
the  king  as  soon  as  beheld  in  print.  "The  king  dined  abroad,  with  the 
Florenline  ambassador,  who  was,  with  his  majesty,  at  the  play  1j-1 
iiighi.  and  then  supped  with  my  lady  Rich'  in  her  chamber.  The 
French  queen,"  (Mary  de  .Medicia.)  "  hath  sent  our  queen  a  very  lir.e 
present,  but  not  yet  delivered,  in  regard  she  w.is  not  well  ihe.-e  inii 
days,  and  came  not  abroad.  Oiie  part  is  a  cabinet  very  cunnindv 
wrought,  and  inlaid  all  over  with  musk,  and  ambergris,  which  makeili  a 
sweet  savour,  and  in  every  bos  was  a  dilTerent  present  of  jewels  and 

»*eii  in  til.-  Leitcrs  ur  ilie  Fiimily  ol  James  VI,,  publislied  by  iLo  Mait:;itiJ  L.,.i 

•  Tills  was  rKi\clti\>e,  tlie  sUior  of  Essex,  wUo  lias  been  ftequemly  nienronri 
in  the  jireceding  Vio^rttp\iY. 
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flowers,  for  head  tiring." '  The  excellence  of  French  artificial  flowers, 
for  ladies'  caps,  is  thos  proved  to  be  coeval  with  Gamden,  Spelman,  and 
Slowe — that  elder  race  of  antiquarian  historians,  who  have  perversely 
neglected  to  leave  any  information  on  so  important  a  subject  Gifts 
from  the  queen  of  Spain  were,  likewise,  presented  to  the  queen ;  one  of 
them,  a  £^^^  ^  murrey-coloured  satin,  ornamented  wiUi  cut  leather. 
gilded.  The  Spanish  ambassador  continued  to  pay  assiduous  court  to 
the  queen,  to  the  great  jealousy  and  anger  of  the  French  resident  am* 
bueador,  ViUeroi,  who  declares  that  the  Spaniard,  being  discontented 
with  a  seat  on  the  queen's  left  hand,  went  round  and  took  a  place  at 
her  right  hand,  among  all  her  ladies,  who  regarded  his  intrusion  with 
displeasure  and  astonishment.  Astonished  they  might  be;  but  it  ap- 
pears, by  contemporary  court  letters,  that  this  Spanish  ambassador  was 
a  very  ffeneral  favourite  with  the  queen's  ladies. 

The  king  and  queen  redeemed  their  promise  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
city,  in  lieu  of  the  Tower  procession,  delayed  by  the  pest  at  the  coro- 
nation. The  15th  of  March  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  grand  festi- 
vaL  Two  days  previously  the  king  brought  the  queen  privately  in  a 
coach,  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  to  examine  Gresham's  ^change,  and 
see  the  merchants  on  their  separate  walks,  without  being  known.  This 
plan  was  in  some  degree  frustrated,  by  the  London  populace  recognising 
their  majesties,  and  giving  a  great  shout,  began  to  run  about  and  crowd 
on  them,  so  that  the  queen  was  much  alarmed  at  their  unruly  conduct, 
and  the  attendants  had  much  ado  to  shut  the  Exchange  gates  on  the 
mob,  and  bar  the  doors  to  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  upper  stories.  From 
one  of  the  windows,  the  king  and  queen  had  a  view  of  the  assembled 
merchants,  who  kept  their  stations,  and,  though  aware  of  the  royal  visit, 
appeared  to  be  conferring  on  business.  With  this  sight  the  royal  pair 
expressed  themselves  infinitely  pleased,  and  James  declared  ^  that  it  was 
a  goodly  thing  to  behold  so  many  persons,  of  various  nations,  met  to- 

5 ether  m  peace  and  good-will."  An  observation  highly  creditable  to 
ames,  and  which  placed  his  pacific  character  in  a  more  respectable  light 
than  history  usually  views  it ;  but  the  philosophy  of  modem  times  will 
do  better  jtistice  to  such  sentiments,  than  an  age  in  which  ^  revenge  and 
all  ferocious  thoughts"  were  virtues. 

The  king  further  observed,  ^  that  when  he  next  came  to  visit  his  peo- 
ple, he  ho^  they  would  not  run  here  and  there  as  if  possessed,  ramp- 
mg  as  though  they  meant  to  overthrow  him  and  his  wife ;"  he  recom- 
mended, ^  that,  like  his  good  douce  lieges  of  Edinburgh,  they  would 
stand  still,  be  quiet,  and  see  all  they  could."  Advice  which  ought  never 
to  be  obsolete  to  a  sight-loving  people. 

That  day  the  king  and  queen  arrived  at  the  Tower,  whereof  they 
visited  the  Mint,  and  the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  coined  some  money, 
and  made  the  queen  do  the  same.  They  then  went  to  see  the  lions,  and 
the  king  expressed  a  wish  for  a  lion-bait,  for  the  amusement  of  the  queen 
and  his  young  son,  as  well  as  for  his  own  diversion.  The  queen,  who 
was  a  very  great  huntress,  and  therefore  used  to  sights  of  cruelty,  did 
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ought  lo  have  done,  oDi)  the  Kira^ 
lion  itmk  place,  with  some  dogs,  which  were  brooght  ovw  fran  tki 
Bear  Garderii  in  SouthwBrk,  to  fight  the  lions.' 

Sticli  were  the  royal  diversions  at  the  Tower,  till  ilie  day  of  llit  fui 
feaiival  of  the  Toral  procession,  through  ihe  city,  lo  WesuninaWF.  Ai 
cMraordinary  display  of  pageantry  took  place,  in  which  the  qttwn  nJ 
her  young  son  expressed  as  much  delight  as  any  of  (he  humble  wpetUf 
tors.  Prince  Henry  couid  not  reatiaia  his  glee,  and  the  bows  and  mHa 
wiih  which  he  greeted  his  lather's  new  subjects,  oblaioed  for  bin  i 
ilejirpe  of  popiilariiy  whici  .      -    .  ... 

wards  pertnanenL    It  woulu 
the  drscripiion  of  these  en 


h  of  character  rendered  tiat- 
nanmte, »  lo  penM, 


•ached,  aa  amusing  illuslrat 
dull,  Cheapaide,  was  a  gra 
and  before  the  structure, ' 
part  it  was  lo  walk  backi 
dress,  addressil^  the  pass< 
do  von  lack,  seniles?  ivimi 
.-'"  lit  Uieii  broke  ii 
"But  slay,  Loll]  innguc!  I 


lUlibLa, 


may  be  it- 
At  ihe  Coo- 
tapestry,  gold-doth,  aod  a 
prendce  was  appoiaud,  vhow 
irdti,  ia  hia  flat-cap  and  anal 
■hop-cry  for  costoin,  of  'Wtai 
„i  ,,„.  huy?  Silks,  *  ■ 
prcnJcJiiated  verse  : 
giddy  gaif  ; 


Thoi 


Hindu  I 


II  pilki 


■).!  wi:: 


It  ling,  royal  fciiig  James,  I  sj 
pBfl  on  in  pnii:e,  and  Unppy  bo  liiy  way, 
Live  Icng  on  eaiiii,  and  Knglaiid'i  scepiia  sway. 
■•Thy  oily,  giarions  king,  admires  thy  fame. 
And  all  wiihin  proy  for  iliy  happy  siaie ; 

Tu  ilit'ir  created  bliss  has  sprung  of  Inie, 
If  women's  wi^hej  may  prevail,  ilnis  beiixg, 
They  wisli  you  both  long  lives  and  good  agreeing." 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  ^he  queen  left  hfir  secoi 
Cliarlcs,  ai  her  palace  of  Dunfermline,  where  he  was  languishin  , 
(lelieule  health,  occa.sioiied,  very  probablv,  by  the  had  mode  of  nursii;;. 
prevalent  at  iliis  time,  wiiich  regularly  killed  iwo-thirJs  of  the  chilJrti 
born  inio  the  world.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  whose  headling  career  lhw 
Scotland,  with  the  news  of  the  dealh  of  his  royal  kinswoman,  quf.i 
Flizabelh,  had  by  no  means  been  rewarded  according  to  his  own  i<ieu 
of  his  de.seri.s,  had  taken  into  his  head  a  notion,  by  way  of  specnlaiion. 
of  attaching  himself  to  this  young  prince, — a  desperate  speculation,  sffli";' 
sickly  and  rickety  as  Charles  was,  in  the  cold,  blighiing  air  of  his  lawt 
north,  there  did  not  seem  a  remote  chance  of  his  suri'iving,  to  aiuia 

'  GilWrt  Diigdttle,  whose  descripiioii  of  ihese  pageanls  may  be  read  at  )ei.r:: 
(rp|>rii,ted  from  a  tr-arte  Iraci)  in  Nichols'  Ptogrefscs  of  Ling  Jame^.  v.. 
The  old  cti-(nin  of  iho  liinfi;  of  England,  and  his  queen  and  family.  Kvoi,:!-..' ." 
for  snina  nights  al  the  Tower,  after  his  nocession,  was  only  aliered  bit.-t  ■.'■^ 
deinulilion  by  Cromwell  of  the  roval  loilaings  at  the  Toucr.  Gilbert  l>j:;.!.i  ? 
nolices  that  a!l  Ihc  prisoners,  fir  Walter  Bal<-igh.  lord  Grey,  and  Cobham.  wf :- 
lent  ont  of  tlie  Towet.  tiii4  ilra-fteA  v>  the  Marshalsea  and  other  priions,  » li.* 
the  royal  visit  tooV  place. 
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iceful  stature  and  fine  constitution  which  afterwards  distinfruished 
Sir  Robert  Carey  had  made  an  officious  journey  to  Scotland,  in 
;o  pay  his  court  to  this  royal  infant ;  and  he  brought  to  queen 
dmenil  accounts  of  his  miserably  crippled  state,  an^  cada^erovis 
ance.    The  queen  of  course  was  anxious,  in  this  case,  that  her 
:hild  should  be  near  her,  and  entreated  king  James  to  send  for 
Charles,''  instead  of  permitting  him  to  remain  in  Scotland,  as  in- 
t)  for  the  purpose  o[  retaining  the  attachment  of  the  northern 
\  to  his  family.    Lord  and  lady  Dunfermline  were  conimanded  to 
prince  Charles  to  England,  in  the  summer  of  1604,  and  the  quean, 
OS  of  embracing  her  sickly  little  one,  set  out  on  progress  to  meet 
She  had  advanced  as  far  as  Northamptonshire,  and  was  at  the  seat 
George  Fermor,  when  ^  baby  Charles''  arrived  safely  under  the 
of  his  noble  governor  and  governess,  and  of  sir  Robert  Carey. 
9  royal  infant  was  between  three  and  four  years  old ;  and,  if  the 
entations  of  sir  Robert  Carey  be  not  exaggerated,  it  was  to  the 
ons  of  lady  Carey,  and  to  her  sensible  management,  that  the  pre- 
ion  of  Charles  I.  from  deformity  may  be  attributed.    The  descrip- 
f  the  manner  in  which  lady  Carey  guarded  her  young  charge  from 
jurious  experiments  which  the  indiscreet  afiection  o[  king  James 
him  to  inflict  on  this  sufiering  child,  are  replete  with  a  lesson  of 
itility,  by  proving  how  far  patient  care  and  excellent  nursing,  aided 
)  bland  hand  of  nature,  are  superior  to  surgical  operations,  in  re- 
g  the  tender  organs  of  children,  injured  by  disease  or  bad  treat- 
The  queen  deserves  the  full  credit  of  choosing  so  excellent  a 
•mother  for  her  afflicted  child  as  lady  Carey,  and  supporting  her  in 
dicious  plans  when  he  was  committed  to  her  care.    ^The  queen, 
3  approbation  of  the  lord-chancellor,"  wrote  sir  Robert  Carey,  in 
emoirs,  ^^  made  choice  of  my  wife,  to  have  the  care  and  keeping 
)  duke  of  York.    Those  who  wished  me  no  good  were  glad  of  it. 
Jig,  if  the  duke  were  to  die  in  our  charge,  (his  weakness  being 
n  gave  them  great  cause  to  suspect  it,)  then  we  should  be  thought 
to  remain  at  court  af\er.    When  the  little  duke  was  first  delivered 
'  wife,  he  was  not  able  to  go,  nor  scarcely  to  stand  alone,  he  was 
iak  in  his  joints,  especially  in  his  ankles,  insomuch  many  feared 
were  out  of  ioint.    Many  a  battle  had  my  wife  with  the  king,  but 
till  prevailed.    The  king  was  desirous  that  the  string  under  his 
e  should  be  cut,  for  he  was  so  long  beginning  to  speak,  that  he 
;ht  he  would  never  have  spoken.    Then,  he  would  have  him  put 
iron  boots,  to  strengthen  his  sinews  and  joints,  but  my  wife  pro- 
[  so  much  against  them  both,  that  she  got  the  victory,  and  the  king 
ain  to  yield."    The  queen  firmly  supported  lady  Cmy  in  all  her 
ious  arrangements,  and  the  king  found  contention  against  the  will 
o  ladies  unavailing,  especially  when  they  decidedly  had  the  best  of 
rgument.'    The  consequence  was,  that,  as  sir  Robert  Carey  says, 

d  the  que^n  and  lady  Carey  read  and  studied  Dr.  Amott'i  work,  tfaa  £!•- 
of  Physics,  she  could  not  have  coincided  better  with  the  precepts  of  that 
physician  and  physiologist. 

27* 
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'  Prince  Chsrlea  grew  daily  more  and  more  in  health  anil  «tiea^b«k 
or  hoily  anil  mitid,  lo  the  amazement  ormanj-,  who  knew  his  wcakiwH 
when  »he  first  took  charge  of  him-  The  queen  rejoiced  much  w  wt 
him  prosper  ss  he  did,  and  my  wife  for  her  dihgenc^,  which  ww  iodnl 
grcai,  wag  well  esteemed  of  both  her  and  the  king,  as  appeared  br  the 
rewnrds  bestowed  upon  us." 

The  king,  in  the  autumn  of  1604,  established  himscir  at  his  hunli^ 
seat  ni  Royston,  in  Essex,  where  bU  queen,  whose  passion  for  the  cbot 

lallcd,  if  not  exceeded,  his  own,  used  to  visit  him,  sod  share  ' 


siill  continued  his  hxif 
lain  till  after  the  acconcbemni 

sponsor  to  her  infant.  "H* 
's  lodging,' and  hia  rompaoTiB 
IT.  lie  hath  twenty  dishni^ 
the  guard  briug  bim  the  Mae, 

kitig  goeth  tomtrda  Sajtu, 

T  fourteen  days.** 

;s  hnniine--party  at  Rovrtoo.  % 

>ne   of  the  king's  sppcial   hounit*.  calif'! 

The  kinK  «'as  much   displeased  ill  liii 

vviihsianding.     The  nest  dav.  when  ihev 

rest  of  the' hound?:  the 


sports  of  the  field.     Hei 
visit  iii  England,     lie  war 
of  the  queen,  because 
lodL'elh  in  the  court  in  r 
my  lord  of  Derby's  hou 
meal  allowed  every  ine 
and  attend  therewith. 
and  this  duke  (of  Holsie 

While  the  queen's  bn... 
him  wiLS  given,  by  sen,.-  of 
jiitiicp  of  iht'  rovfll  vi^ii.  ■ 
Jciwlpr,  was  irispint;  oni^  dn; 
absence  :  he  went  huniuig.  n 
went  to  the  field.  JoMJer  cai 
king  was  told,  and  was  glad  of  his  return,  but,  looking  on  him.  fpifi!  s 
paper  about  his  neck.  On  this  paper  was  written,  'Good  Mr.  Joirle;, 
we  pray  yoii  speak  to  the  king,  (lor  he  hears  you  everv  dav.  anil  so  h( 
dolh  not  us,)  that  it  please  his  majesty  to  go  back  to  London.  I'nr  ei^^ 
tlie  country  will  be  undone;  all  our  provision  is  spent,  and  we  are  n<''t 
able  to  entertain  him  longer,'"  The  king  laughed  at  this  iniimaiion. i? 
a  good  jest,  and  it  was  passed  over;  but  the  king  intimated  that  m 
intended  to  remain  at  Rovston  for  a  forliiighl  longer.' 

The  little  prince  Charles,  who  had  been  called  dirke  of  York  sinff 
his  father's  accession  to  the  English  crown,  was.  on  Twelfth-day.  !W5 
formally  installed  as  such.  Several  knights  of  the  Balh  were  cre3:K 
on  liiis  occasion;  among  others,  the  royal  boy  himself,  who,  though  *ie 
had  just  completed  his  Ibnrlh  year,  could  not  walk  in  the  processKm. 
but  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  lord-admiral,  the  venerable  hero  rf 
ilie  Armada.* 

The  queen  celebrated  lilts  gala-day  by  a  masque  at  the  banqiietin:- 
house,  which  was  no  other  than  Ben  Jonson's  celebrated  masque  l1 
'■Blackness,"  in  which  her  majesiv  and  ladies  chose  to  sustain  ihec!;i- 
raciers  of  twelve  nymphs,  daughters  of  the  river  Xiger.  At  the  uppe: 
end  of  the  banque ting-room,  she  was  sealed  in  a  throne,  made  like  > 

'  Ln.lep,  iic.,  vol.  iii..  p.  UIO  ;   Leiiet  of  Lord  Liinilcv. 

'Lo.11.-.^-,  Illi,sti.iri(,n4,  vol.  iii.,  p.  liit>;   I.,-.ier  gf  E.lm,iiul  Ln5rp!le<.  ^vr.    : 
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fmt  scallop-shell.  She  was  attired  like  a  Moor,  with  her  face  blacked, 
ukewise  her  hands  and  arms  above  the  elbows.  Her  ladies  surrounded 
her  in  the  same  disagreeable  costume,  which  was  considered,  by  sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  as  excessively  unbecoming ;  ^  for  who,^'  as  he  wrote, 
^  can  imagine  an  uglier  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-cheeked  Moors  ?" 
She  danced  in  this  disguise,  that  evening,  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  did  not  forget  to  kiss  the  royal  hand,  notwithstanding  its  assumed 
ebony-hue,  which  the  by-standers  mischievously  hoped  would  leave 
part  of  its  colouring  on  his  lips.'  It  was  unwise  of  the  queen  to  adopt 
a  costume  which  hid  her  ivory  skin,  and  revealed  the  thinness  of  her 
fece.  She  had  fine  hair,  and  bright-brown  eyes;  but  these  personal 
ttdvantaffes  were  completely  compromised  in  the  masque  of  Blackness,^' 
in  which,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  somewhat  atoned  for  the 
obacuration  of  the  charms  of  the  court  belles. 

A  foreigner,'  who  visited  England  at  the  accession  of  James,  draws 
en  unftivourable  portrait  of  the  queen.  He  says:  ^she  has  an 
ordinanr  appearance,  and  lives  remote  from  public  afiairs.  She  is  very 
fond  of  dancing  and  entertainments.  She  is  very  gracious  to  those  who 
know  how  to  promote  her  wishes ;  but  to  those  whom  she  does  not 
Hke,  she  is  proud,  disdainful — not  to  say  insupportable.^'  Another  Ita- 
lian, cardinal  Bentivoglio,  is  in  ecstasies  at  her  grace  and  beauty,  and, 
ebove  all,  her  fluency  in  speaking  the  Italian  language,  of  which  he  was 
en  undoubted  judge.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
persons  Anne  and  the  king,  her  husband,  were,  from  the  descriptions  of 
contemporaries,  so  strongly  did  prejudice  imbue  every  pen.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  was  inclined  to  flatter 
James  I.,  for  he  mentions,  with  much  displeasure,  his  hostility  to  catho- 
lics ;  yet  he  describes  his  person  in  very  different  colours  from  the  sec- 
tarian authors  of  the  same  century.  ^  The  king  of  England,"  he  says, 
^  is  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  fair  and  florid  complexion,  and  very 
noble  features ;  though,  in  his  demeanour  arid  carriage,  he  manifests  no 
kind  of  grace  or  kingly  dignity." 

The  accouchement  of  her  majesty,  was  hourly  expected  in  March, 
1005;  such  events  had  been  of  rare  occurrence  at  the  court  of  England, 
Jane  Seymour  being  the  last  queen  who  had  given  birth  to  a  royal 
infant  In  the  lapse  of  a  large  portion  of  a  century,  old  customs,  re- 
lating to  the  royal  lying-in-chamber,  had  been  forgotten,  though  queen 
Anne's  household  were,  on  this  occasion,  very  active  in  collecting  all 
reminiscences  of  such  occasions.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  wrote  to  secre- 
tary Winwood  thus  on  the  subject :  ^  Here  is  much  ado  about  the 
queen's  down-lying,  and  great  suit  made  for  offices  of  carrying  the 
white-staflf,  door-keeping,  cradle-rocking,  and  such  like  gossip's  tricks, 
which  you  should  understand  better  than  I  do." 

A  grand  court  was  kept,  at  Greenwich,  throughout  Blarch,  «nd  pray- 
ers were  daily  said  in  every  church  for  her  majesty's  safety.  She  was 
in  her  withdrawing-room,  at  Greenwich  Palace,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of 

*  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

*Molino  on  England.     (See  Rmuroer't  ConUibutioot  to  Historx,  p,  461.) 
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April,  and  on  the  following  day  gave  birlh  lo  a  princns,  nanad  Kuji 
in  memory  of  its  onforlunate  grendroother.  Mary  queen  of  Scois,  mimt 
tomb  king  James  ordered  to  be  eonuaenced  at  Westminster  oo  ibe  Ttff 
day  of  his  little  daughter's  birlh.  The  young  priDcess,  whoM  abj 
into  life  was  thus  connecieii  wilh  the  memory  of  tbe  dead,  did  oot  mci 
Lcr  iliiid  year. 

The  tiew-bom  lady  Mary  xns  baptized  in  the  chapel  of  the  tojfi 
palace  at  Greeawich.  This  was  the  lirsl  protesiant  baptiam  of  a  nrd 
infaat  in  England,  for  we  have  ehowa  that  Elizabeth  and  Edward  vi 
however  championa  of  th  use.  were  certainly  chnskwd 

according  to  the  catholic  irabella  Stuarl   was  the  gad> 

niuiher  of  the  infaDl  Mary  I  by  ilie  countess  of  Nortb- 

umberlaiid;  the  godfather  ke  of  HoUlcin,  the  qiUM'k 

broilier,  and  Arabella's  coi  The  ceremony  wa*,  10  all 

puiais,  peribrmed  accordir"  of  England,  snd  vhen  il  m 

over.  Garter  king-al-amu  rcFsreitce  to  Iba  kin^t  "ba 

stood  at  the  chapel<«l(Met  led  Uie  title  of  •«  the  big^  ad 


nobk  lady  Man.-."     The  Sc... -,.  -.J^hi 

towards  the  queen's  apnrinieiiis,  across  "  ilie  coi 
of  the  sponsors  beiii^  carried  !)v  six  earls. 

The  queen  was  clinrchcd  [lie  ftillowiug  U'hiisi 
went  into  the  nival  cKiscl  at  Greeiuvich  eh;ipel.  1 
the  bishop  of  Ch'iclie,-ter;  he  ilicn 


1   voiders   of  v 


[  [he 


ilia 


V  Wn 


(  behind  a  curl 
laiiiber,  altciidej  I 


(iday.  Fir=t  ihe  kin? 
111!  iieard  a  serim-n  i;. 
the  cliaptl  and  ollr.-t  J 


hind  a 


grand  train 
1  was  supported  lo  ihe  allar  beliveeii  her  broiher.  the  duke  'I 
anil  [he  king's  lolaiive.  the  duke  u(  Lenox.  She  mailt  !•<«' 
before  the  altar,  and  otlered  her  i'zani,'  and  ilien  retirtd  i-e- 
ihe  left  of  the  nhar,  and.  kneeling,  ofit-rtd  iter  lliank^- 


giviiig   for   licaltli  and  safeiv, 


■ordiii 


e  for 


rescrib 
of  Kngland,  which  finishe.! 
iheiiis,  snng  to  organ,  eoniL't  and  siickbiii.  M  the  ciniclu: 
James  and  .jueen  .^iine  came  forili  from  cnriained  seals,  and  niti  b 
the  allar.  where  ihey  afiectionaicly  saluitd  and  greeted  each  oiher 
the  king  handed  the  queen  to  his  prei^enrc-chauibcr  door.' 

The  queen's  personal  demeanour  in  this  ceremonial  was  evii!< 
prct^cribed  by  an  eiiquelte  of  great  antiquity,  as  may  be  ffa'-iiird! 
the  coin  named  as  her  olloring.  which  was  little  known  in  Europe 
the  era  of  the  Crusades,  though  the  term  bc:ant  still  lurLs  ai 
heriddic  nomenclature. 

With  [he  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  history  of  .Anne  of  Denmark  is 
connccicil,  excepting  that  she  is  usually  enumeraied  among  the  iir.e 
vinini.s,  byi  tins  must  ha\e  depended  on  the  circumsiaiiie  of  «h 
she  ineaul  to  have  accompanied  ihe  king  and  her  son.  at  the  ctrtiu 
•>f  opening  parliament,  Xoiemher  5,  101)5.     Il  is  ceruin   that  aiiii 


ilb  a::- 


JiroiiKl'  Eurcpe 


.nng  U 


'Sicholi'  Piogtessc!,  loV.  i.  if.  -iV*. 
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Uie  intentions  of  the  conspirators  were  revealed,  as  to  their  projected 
disposal  of  the  queen's  younger  children,  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  there 
was  no  mention  of  her  or  of  her  infant  daughter  Mary.  The  terrors  of 
this  plot  have  been  rendered  farcical  by  the  absurd  mummery  which 
Ims  celebrated  its  anniversary  down  to  our  times ;  but  to  appreciate  the 
appsUing  efiect  it  must  have  had  on  the  ro3ral  family,  the  murderous 
Gunpowder  Plot  in  Scodand  should  be  remembered,  which  occurred 
February,  1567-8,  at  the  Kirk  of  Field,  which  destroyed  the  king's 
frther,  lord  Damley,  and  which  his  mother,  queen  Mary,  ever  eamesUy 
protested  was  laid  against  her  life  likewise,  had  not  the  chance  of  her 
unexpected  absence  preserved  her,  to  endure  the  worse  efiects  of  the 
calumny  attending  it  till  death.  The  discontented  catholic  gentlemen, 
who  planned  the  5th  of  November  plot,  must  have  been  greatly  en- 
eouraged  by  the  triumphant  prosperity  that  attended  its  precursor, 
hatched  by  the  more  cunning  brains  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  Bothwell. 

A  thanksgiving,  for  the  preservation  of  king,  prince,  lords  and  com- 
mons, who  were  all  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  one  fell  swoop,  by  the 
explosion  of  the  mine  beneath  the  antique  Whitehall  of  Westminster 
Palace,  was,  as  everyone  knows,  added  to  our  liturgy,  by  the  king,  as 
head  of  the  church,  with  the  aid  of  the  episcopacy.  This  was  the 
second  service  of  the  kind  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  every  year 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  All  the  court,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as 
were  very  loyally  disposed,  being  expected  to  fast  and  pray,  and  listen 
to  sermons,  a  few  hours  long,  every  5th  of  August,  in  memory  of  the 
king's  preservation  from  the  Gowry  conspiracy. 

Before  the  queen  obtained  possession  of  Theobalds,  she  usually  passed 
her  summers,  (when  not  on  progress,)  at  Greenwich  Palace,  where  her 
two  youngest  children  were  bom.  Here  she  was  residing  when  lord 
Herbert,  of  Gherbury,  who  afterwards  implicated  her  majesty's  name  in 
his  conceited  autobiography,  returned  from  his  travels.  He  brought 
with  him  a  scarf,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  princess  of  Conti,  as  a 
present  from  her  to  queen  Anne.  Such  a  token,  it  was  understood,  in 
the  code  of  gallantry,  was  designed  as  a  challenge,  for  the  gentlemen  of 
England  to  tilt  with  sharp  lances,  in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  both  prin- 
cesses. Lord  Herbert,  on  his  arrival,  sent  the  scarf  to  queen  Anne, 
thr^gh  her  favourite  maid,  Mary  Middlemore.'  The  queen  commanded 
lord  Herbert  to  attend  her,  that  she  might  consult  him  respecting  the 
message  of  the  French  princess.  Slie  asked  many  questions  of  her 
ladies  regarding  this  noble,  who  was  not  only  tlie  great  literary  lion  of 
his  era,  but  had  attracted  unusual  notice  by  making  himself  and  his  gal- 
lant adventures  the  theme  of  all  he  said.  He  was  ostensibly  much 
alarmed  lest  the  queen  should  be  too  mucli  devoted  to  him,  for  he  be- 
lieved she  was  already  in  love  with  him,  by  report    He  declares,  too, 

*The  king  aderwards  granted  a  patent  for  Mary  Middlemore,  maid  of  honour 
to  his  beloved  consort,  queen  Anne,  to  search  for  treasure  among  the  ruins  of  the 
abbeys  of  Glastonbury,  Rumscy,  and  Bury  St  Edmunds.  It  is  probable  that  the 
queen,  who  being  very  profuse,  was  always  in  distress  for  money  (particularly 
towards  the  end  of  her  life),  was  the  real  instigator  of  a  treasure-seeking  expe- 
dition, only  worthy  of  the  renowned  DoustenwiTeL 

V 
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in  his  meiooirsi  tlist  she  had  obtained  8  picture  of  him,  pftiotcl  lorreplt- 
liously.  He  very  affectedly  declined  ihe  interview  of  explanatiun  re- 
garding the  scarf,  deeming  it  aa  ustgDaiion ;  "  God  luion-eLh,"  h*  nyh 
•■  I  declined  to  come  not  for  hone«l  reasons,  biit,  to  speak  ingeDDOiuU, 
because  such  af&ction  had  paased  briweeii  me  and  another,  the  faimt 
lady  of  her  lime,  so  tlint  noihicg  could  divert  it !"  Out  on  such  nnity? 
us  if  a  queen  of  England  eoald  not  wish  to  behold  a  literary  lion,  »ba 
had  made  himself  as  much  by  hia  egotism  as  his  talents,  the  theitie  of 
every  tongue,  around  her,  without  ht^inn  in  love  with  him ! 

L:ird  Herbert  had  draw  :wsip  on  himaelT  by  an  eiploil 

in  defence  of  Hlary  Middlei  rnsel  was  sitting  reading  in  the 

queen's  apartments  at  Gre*  when  one  of  the  lung's  Scotcb 

genilemen  of  the  bedchair  er.  and  carried  off,  agaiiwi  hrr 

inclicialion,  a  top-knot  fro  henceforth  wore  it,  despite  of 

alt  her  remonstrance*,  Iw.  t-nd.     Lord  Herbert,  who  tn* 

panting  for  an  o[>poniinit  ft  his  knight-enBiilry,  bcuiag 

the  bitter  i»nnplainia  of  th<  >e1,  demuided  the  lop-knot  la 

the  Scorch  lover,  ivho  coii[u,„..i.ius)_v  ,i-n.=e(l  lo  siirrciidfr  il.  on  n  hch 
lord  Herbert  seized  hjm  by  the  throat,  and  almost  tlirouled  him.  These 
antagonists  were  dra^sed  asunder  by  iheir  friends,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  penakv  of  losing  their  hands,  by  striking  in  the  roval  palace.  Thev 
exchanged'  a  cartel  lo  fight  unto  death,  in  Hyde  Park.'  but  the  kins  and 
llie  council  tamed  their  pugnacity  with  the  nliolesome  infliction  m  a 
month's  confinement  in  the  Tower.  Neither  would  the  king  sutfer  ih'^ 
tilling  a  Poiilrance  to  take  place,  in  honour  of  the  queen's  beaulv.  or  ihii 
of  the  princess  of  Conii.  and  very  much  in  the  right  he  wa;, 

"  Na.  na,"  said  ilie  philosophic  monarch,  •■  thae  madcaps  mav  sett 
their  diversion  othorways  than  breaking  the  peace  of  mv  kinndom.  sni! 
their  atvn  fiiles'  hcad^.  at  the  same  lime,  though  the  best  that  can  heimi 
of  (heir  body-annour  Is,  that  it  not  only  keeps  its  ive.irer  from  beua 
hurl  himself,  but  prevents  him  from  doing  anv  vera  great  harm  to  asv 
aneelse." 

The  queen  ivas  confined  at  Greenwich.  June  22J.  1606.  with  her 
seventh  child,  a  daughter;  she  was  herself  very  111  and  weak  lor  soce 
lime  aflerwards.  The  infant  onlv  lived  to  be  christened  Siiphia.  the  namf 
of  the  queen's  mother.  The  child  was  buried  privatelv,  being  carri^up 
the  Thames,  to  Westminster  .Abbey,  in  a  funeral  barge,  covered  «:;li 
black  velvet. 

The  queen's  brother.  Chrlsilern  IV..  king  of  Denmark,  had  beta  fi- 
pecK-d  daily  about  ihe  same  lime;  but  comrary  winds  detained  his  nJiy 
till  ,luly  IGih,  when  the  queen  was  far  from  convalescent.  He  h;:Jvi 
ai  Greenwich  Palace-stairs,  with  king  James,  who  had  travelled  if'>iD 
Oailmids  to  Gravesend.  where  the  Panlsh  ships  anchored.  The  \.:t-i 
of  Dezunark  went  direct  lo  his  sister's  chamber,  and  a  very  icndt-r  li;<r- 
view  between  these  long-parted  but  atrecllonate  relatives,  loiik  fla.'f. 
The  royal  Dane  is  described  by  those  who  saw  him.  as  a  persipi!  -•:* 
stalely  presence,  tliough  but  of  middle  height ;  that  he  was.  In  face  mJ 
complexion,  so  \ike  hw  aw\ei.<\ueeo  Anne,  that  a  painter  who  h»d  sees 
:he  one  could  easflj  Ala's  \\\e  ■^w^tc  (j^  *\«  ii^«.  'A*  4t««  was  blacl. 
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dithed  with  cloth  of  silver ;  round  his  hat  he  wore  a  band  of  gcdd, 
■baped  like  a  coronet,  studded  with  precious  stones/ 

The  two  kings  were  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Theobalds,  which 
WIS  then  the  favourite  seat  of  the  prime  minister,  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury. 
The  reTellings  there  were  disgraced  by  scenes  of  intemperance,  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  celebrity.  Hitherto,  the  refined,  though 
mther  fantastical  tastes  of  the  queen,  had  given  a  tone  of  elegance  to  the 
Britiah  court,  and  public  decorum  had  never  been  very  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  the  inclination  king  James  and  his  Scottish  peers  felt  to  indulge 
in  liotoos  carouses.  The  queen  was,  perforce,  absent  at  this  time,  and 
her  husband  and  brother  gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained  intoxication. 

Unfortunately,  some  writers  of  the  last  century,  too  eager  in  their 
attacks  on  royalty,  to  be  very  accurate  in  their  comparison  of  time  and 
place,  have  accused  poor  queen  Anne  of  the  derelictions  from  propriety, 
eonunitted  at  Theobalds,  by  a  certain  queen,  who  having  swallowed 
deeper  potations  than  beomie  her,  when  performing  in  a  masque,  reeled 
againat  the  steps  of  king  Christiem^s  throne,  and  threw  the  salver  of 
refieahments,  it  was  her  business  to  present,  into  his  majesty's  bosom. 
This  queen  was,  however,  only  the  queen  of  Sheba,  personated  by  a 
female  domestic  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  not  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  as  any  person  may  ascertain,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  reading 
sir  John  Harrington's  letter,'  this  being  the  sole  document  on  which 
modem  authors  have  founded  the  widely-spread  accusation  of  inebriety 
against  Anne  of  Denmark.  Her  habitual  delicate  health,  and  her  etiquette 
oi  mourning  for  her  infant,  occasioned  her  to  be  a  recluse  in  her  lying-in 
chamber,  where  her  month's  retirement  was  not  completed  at  the  very  time 
when  these  uproarious  revelries  were  held  by  her  king  and  brother,  to 
mark  their  temporary  escape  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  a  female 
court  Theobalds  has  been  greatly  identified  with  the  name  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  but  it  was  not  in  her  possession  till  a  year  afterwards.  She 
eould  not,  therefore,  be  accountable  for  the  orgies  performed  there,  while 
secluded  in  a  chamber  of  illness  and  mourning,  at  Greenwich  Palace. 

Both  the  kings  came  from  Theobalds  to  Greenwich,  to  be  present  at 
the  churching  of  the  queen,  which  took  place  there,  August  3d — anotlier 
sore  proof  that  her  majesty  may  be  acquitted  of  all  blame  connected 
with  the  orgies  at  Theobalds.  It  is  expressly  affirmed,  that  even  so  late 
as  August  4th,  ^she  had  not  been  partaker  of  any  of  their  kingly  sports."  * 
The  first  day  in  which  she  took  part  in  any  festivity,  was  Sunday,  the 
10th  of  August,  when  she  went  down  the  Thames  with  her  son,  her 
brother,  and  king  James,  to  assist  at  a  splendid  aquatic  banquet,  held  on 

>  From  a  contemporary  letter,  quoted  in  Nichols'  Progresses  of  James  I.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  53. 

*Niig8B  AntiqlU^  by  sir  John  Harrington;  likewise  quoted  in  Nichols*  Pro- 
gresses, which,  by  the  quotation  of  every  document  relative  to  the  queen*s  re- 
tirement, gives  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  accusation  is  a  nnost  irrational 
ealnmny.  It  is  extremely  widely  diffused,  and  has  just  been  reiterated  in  the 
Penny  Magazine,  whose  unusually  excellent  pages  are  devoted  to  the  instmetion 
of  the  people.    (See  April,  1842,  p.  155.) 

*Sm  Nichols'  Progresses  of  king  James,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89. 
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boarii  ihe  Elizabeth  Jonas,  one  of  ihe  largest  of  ihe  Eiigtiah  Mps,  I]rt>| 
Bt  Ciiaiham.  The  ship  was  hung  wilh  doth  of  gold  on  ihii  oceauon: 
the  i^ueen  and  her  royal  party  dined  in  a  beanliful  pnTilioa  fitted  op  n 
Ihe  orlop  deck.  They  trenl  on  shore  at  Upnor  Casik,  nnd  lh«  qu«a 
Moppeil  on  Windmill'Hill,  whence  a  noble  view  of  the  whole  nfy  w 
hacS.  There  the  king  of  Denmark  lef)  them,  and  went  on  board  h* 
:,  for  the  night,  that  he  might  make  preparations  for  a 


lo  gire  hit*  si 


farewell  banquet,  he 
native  ctmntry.  In  the 
bai)[l.  arrired  al  the  aide  ol 
Danish  admiral,  and  was  u 
vs,^  a  gallant  ship  of  verr 
and  three  galleries,  were 
with  arras,  and  Adorned  tai 
spouse  were  feuteil  by  he 
they  pledged  each  other  t 
drank,  the  same  was  know 

seconded  bv  the   Enfflish  block-ho 
admiral,  and  echoed  by  the  six  c 


n  board  the  ships  ol'  bet 
(■n.  ihe  queen,  her  eon,  and  hnv 
ip,  which  bore  the  flag  of  iht 
nehor  before  Oravesrnd-    "It 
r  building,  the  beak,  the  stat^  _ 
the  waist  and  half-deck  h^  I 
leais  ;  here  the  queen  and  fa*  I 
As  they  sat  m  lb«  baoqM^  J 

ysonnd  of  dmni  and  ti 


I    llie    Dai 


ailmird. 


red  by  the  Danish  v 
ships,  ending  with 


I  Danish  eiiqueite  of 


"  Xo  jncunii  lienlih  lliol  Denmark  drinks  iCKtay 


TliPii  5|icakiii|,'  ennlily  tliuiKlc 

The  kin^  of  Denmark  concluded  Lis  ■ 
pRgratit,  a  firework  contrived  by  himself,  which  wonUi  1  a  e  c 
proved  the  finest  display  of  pyrolcchny  ever  seen  in  Encla  I  f 
had  but  El^ptian  darkness  to  set  off  its  merits.  Unfortuiia  e  I 
gence  of  the  roj-al  departure  forced  it  to  be  iifniicd  in  a  splc  1  I  \ 
afternoon,  and  it  was  still  cracking  and  snappinrr.  three  q  a  er>' 
hour  afterwards,  when  queen  Anne  and  king  James,  \i    h  u 

eyes,  l>ade  farewell  to  their  loving  brother,  king  Chrisiicrn 

At  this  leave-taking,  the  queen  was  iiivolved  in  a  most    e\a   a      n 
understanding  between  her  broilier.  king  Christicrn  and     lea     J 
of  llie  Armada.   This  nobleman,  as  lord  high -admiral,  had    1  e  c 
of  the  ship,  which  was  to  lake  kiiijr  James  and  the  queen  bick       ^^ 
wich.    lie  came  on  the  deck  of  the  Danish  admiral,  to  info  n   I 
masicr,  thai  if  he  did  not  take  leave  ditectly,  and  return  on  b  a 
own  vessel,  he  would  lose  the  bniclil  of  the  tide  up  ilic  r  1 

served  al  four  o'clock.     The  kinj  of  Denmark   told   bin  1       < 

language,  "thai  it  was  but  two  o'clock,  therefore  he  need  I 

sister  yet."     The  lord  high-admiral  tmdersiood  no  Dan   1     a      1. 
Chrisiiern  no  English.    The  royal  Dane  had,  therefore     e  ou 
signs ;  he  showed  l\ui\  (the  admiral]  thai  it  was  but  two  I     h       t 
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The  lord  high^miral,  who  was  not  ia  the  best  of  humoura,  sti}!  urged 
the  departure  of  his  king  and  queen. 

The  queen  came  to  her  brother's  assistance  in  this  dilemma^  where 
he  stood  on  the  deck,  with  his  watch  in  one  hand,  and  holding  up  two 
of  the  fingers  of  the  other,  to  signify  it  was  but  two  o'clock.  The 
queen  laughed  heartily,  probably  at  her  brother's  perplexity,  but  the 
lord-admiral  fancied  that  the  queen  and  king  Chrbtiern  were  rudely 
jeering  at  him,  on  account  of  his  young  wife.  The  by-etanders  saw 
^  that  the  lord-admiral  took  some  secret  dislike,"  but  when  he  returned 
home,  and  talked  over  the  matter  with  his  countess,  they  both  worked 
themselves  up  into  a  state  of  excessive  indignation.  His  countess,  that 
Margaret  Stuart,  whose  marriage  has  been  mentioned,  immediately  wrote 
a  letter  to  one  of  king  Christiem's  confidential  servants,  ^sir  Andrew  St 
Clair,)  expressing  her  displeasure  at  his  master's  uncivil  behaviour. 
When  this  letter  was,  by  queen  Anne's  express  desire,  communicated  to 
the  king,  her  brother,  he  was  so  much  annoyed,  that  he  wished  to  return 
immediately  to  England,  to  vindicate  his  conduct  He  explained,  very 
earnestly,  by  means  of  St  Clair,  ^^  that  he  never  thought  of  making  the 
eigne  to  insult  the  lord-admiral ;  all  he  wished  him  to  understand  was, 
tlutt  it  was  only  two  o'clock,  as  he  might  see  by  the  watch  he  held  in 
the  other  hand,  and  that  he  needed  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  sister  so 
soon." ' 

Notwithstanding  this  explanation,  which  appears  a  very  probable  and 
rational  one,  lady  Nottingham  continued  to  utter  many  vituperations, 
reproachful  to  the  whole  royal  house  of  Denmark,  to  mark  her  indigna- 
tion at  the  insult  she  supposed  was  levelled  against  her  by  the  queen's 
brother.  At  last,  queen  Anne  lost  her  patience :  it  is  said  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  king  James,  and  entreated  him  to  banish 
lady  Nottingham  from  the  court' 

'  Egerton  Papers,  Camden  Society,  p.  469. 

*Thif  very  incident  is  a  proof  of  the  extreme  caution  with  ilirhich  the  ttoriei 
ooQtained  in  ambassadors*  journals  must  be  received,  and  of  all  journals  of  the 
kind,  that  malicious  one  published  by  Raumer,  written  by  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, Beaumont  France,  indeed,  viewed  the  union  of  the  whole  British  island 
under  one  monarch  with  jealous  displeasure ;  and  the  hatred  of  this  court  is 
apparent  in  every  line  written  home  by  French  ambassadors.  Beaumont,  in  his 
despatch  home,  August  21,  1606,  writes  an  account  of  this  scene,  for  the  diver- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  He  says,  (see  Raumer*s  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries, vol.  ii.  p.  216,)  **The  lady  of  the  lord  high-admiral,  in  her  letter  to  St 
Clair,  told  him  that  the  king  of  Denmark  wa»  but  a  petty  king^  and  she  as  vir- 
tuous a  woman  as  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his  sister — that  her  child  belonged  to  her 
httband,  to  as  none  of  those  the  queen  had  bomt  belonged  to  the  king.^^  **  Truth," 
nys  an  eastern  proverb,  *<  goes  on  two  legs — a  falsehood,  on  one;"  but  the  inven- 
tions of  this  ambassador  we  may  suppose  progress  upon  three,  being  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  difficult,  indeed,  to  rectify,  excepting  by  the  actual  com- 
parison of  the  identical  document,  which,  being  recently  published  by  the  Cam- 
den Society,  from  the  family  papers  of  lord-chancellor  Egerton,  is  here  offered 
for  comparison.  (See  Egerton  Papers,  p.  468.)  These  are  the  real  expressions 
of  the  aggrieved  countess,  addressed  to  sir  Andrew  St  Clair: — 

*  Sir^ — ^I  am  sorry  this  occasion  should  have  been  offered  me  by  the  king,  your 
master,  which  makes  me  troublesome  to  you  for  the  present    It  is  reported  lu 
VOL.  Til.  —  28 


32G  ansk  « 

King  Chrietiern  disiributed  many  costly  preeenis  al  Uis  depsitoHS 
one  of  his  gifLs  was  &  real  exemplilicaiion  or  \he  principle  whicli  led  18 
Boverejgns,  in  ihal  ceniury,  lo  deem  the  properly  of  the  eute  ihrir  pB" 
Honai  chattels,  lo  be  disposeil  of  at  ihcir  csprire.  He  presentnl  htf 
nephew,  Uenry,  prince  of  Wales,  with   liis  beat  abip  of  war,  itlurd  li 

2S.oo(j;. 

The  queen  received  from  her  brother  his  portrait,  rirhly  set  witli 
jewels;  lo  the  king  he  gave  a  rapier  and  hanger,  worth  7000/,;  10  ilw 
English  courtiers,  gold  cliaiua  Bnd  iewels,  to  the  amount  of  IS.UOH/. 
King  James  made  a  very  '  nrly  to  ihe  same  amoaiii;  hui 

the  ship  of  war  still  left  lalaace  oa  the  side  of  Daniili 

The  queen  accoppani  a  Windsor,  when  her  broiliR 

liaJ  taken  leave,  and  then  their  sumaier  hiiDting." 

At  same  lilting  pageanL  ;  one  of  the  young  squirts  of 

lord  Hay  wm  thrown  froi  ir  the  lung,  and  brMte  bia  leg. 

This  afcidenl  interested  it  the  king  for  the  suflerer,  >ho 

pruveil  to  h'-  a  son  o{  Carr,  oc  r  criuriursi,  a  faiihl'ul  servaiii  of  i]w  kind's 
mother.'  The  young  man  had  served  as  a  little  page  to  king  Jamts. 
before  leaving  the  Scottish  court  to  be  educated  in  France-     A$  Roben 

een    prpient.  1  wouii 

need  not  write  llie  pariiculor  Ot  it,  fur  (be  king  linows  best.  I  prdiesl  lo  yen 
sir,  I  did  iliink  ds  IioiKiiirable  of  the  kiuE.  your  iiiaeiFr.as  Idiil  of  nny  one  i<r:ni:c. 
but  now  I  can  persuade  myself  tliere  is  as  iimuli  baseness  in  liiiii  as  can  be  i:i 
any  man;  fbi  a1ib(ni);!i  ho  be  n  piiiicc  by  birili,  ii  serins  not  to  mc  llini  be  bir' 
boiireth  any  princely  thoiiglits  in  liis  brcust.  Tor  either  in  prince  or  fiiItJki  '-if 
basest  part  tliat  can  lie  is  to  wmns  a  woman  or  lionoiir.  And  I  would  tljo  k^r  .■. 
your  master,  should  know  that  I  deserve  as  iiiilc  tlini  name  ho  gave  me,  as  eyi": 
Ihe  inollier  of  himself  nr  his  children ;  nnd  if  ever  I  o<nie  to  know  wliar  t^M 

from  doing  the  like  of  any  oihcr;  but  if  it  hatli  como  by  the  loncue  of  any  "■- 
man,  1  dare  say  chc  would  be  ulaJ  to  have  companions.  t«  leaving  to  it.'ub!* 
yon  any  futlhei,  I  rest  yur  friend, 


The  false  version  of  iliis  toner  is  apparent  to  every  eye,  for  we  have  pui  (■■' 
interpolations  in  iuilios ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  iliai  the  icsl  of  the  Freiirfi  a'l-- 

eirucK  her  olf  the  list  of  her  establishnicni."  All  this  slotm  was  raisol  by  il.^ 
niisajiprehenaion  of  a  crusty  ohi  officer,  whose  iinellect  was  not  wbal  i;  l-.:,i 
been,  who  was  nncnsy  at  tlie  dtiroreniw  of  years  between  himself  anil  his  «~i:'', 
anil  [lerplexed  by  the  conversation  in  a  language  lie  did  not  coinprcli''nii.  A^ 
for  his  lady's  reul  luner,  it  is  dignilleil  and  womanly;  and  the  sedulous  mn:i^or 
in  which  she  avoids  all  allusion  lo  her  gntea,  shows  great  tact,  though  it  i>  iii>: 
aiiparennliat  she  bus  beard  an  exaggerated  version  of  lbs  ntfair,  since  sin' m;..- 

from  the  fact,  tliat  the  Danish  king  was  mjabio  to  express  Lims^'lf  in  E'ii^'"- 

'Carr,  <pf  Feinihurst.  is  repeatedly  nieniii'ned  in  the  Letters  of  .Miirv.  i;i;rri 
of  Scots,  al  tlic  eaiViei  ^cii-nV  o(  \\<;i  '^tt^Xw'n  vnvi;\\vn«nGnt,  ns  ber  frieiid.  f" 
Letters  of  Mary,  t\«eev\  of  l^cov*,  ei\Vfii\>^  K^m^  S>«Si^\'i.-n6.. 
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Carr  was  a  yellow-haired  laddie,  of  tall  stature,  embellished  with  round 
blue  eyes,  and  a  high-coloured  complexion,  he  was  considered  very 
handsame,  and  a  showy  ornament  to  the  court.  The  king  took  him 
into  favour,  and  he  soon  obtained  no  little  influence  with  him. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  famous  seat  of  Theobalds  at  Cheshunt,  has 
vmnishad  from  the  hce  of  the  earth ;  but  its  name  is  familiar  as  a  sylvan 
palace  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  Queen  Anne  induced  Cecil,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, to  exchange  it,  at  a  great  advantage,  for  her  dower  palace  of  Hat- 
field. Possession  of  Theobalds  was  given  to  her  majesty.  May  22, 
ld07,  with  a  courtly  fi^te  and  an  elaborate  masque,  by  Ben  Jonson,  who 
celebrated  the  queen,  under  her  poetical  name  of  Bellanna. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  the  elegant  entertainments 
of  the  kind  patronised  by  Anne  of  Denmark.  In  the  course  of  its 
representation,  that  enchanting  lyric,  by  Ben  Jonson,  was  introduced, 
expressly  written  in  compliment  to  her  majesty's  passion  for  hunting — 

**  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  as  fair.'* 

Theobalds  was  the  admiration  of  England  for  the  architectural  taste 
displayed  in  the  new  buildings  erected  by  lord  Burleigh  and  his  son, 
the  prime  minister  of  king  James.  ^  It  was  described  in  the  Augmen- 
tation Office  (after  it  was  marked  for  destruction  by  Cromwell)  as  a 
quadrangle  of  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  square,  on  the  south  of  which 
were  the  queen's  chapel,  with  windows  of  stained  glass,  her  presence- 
chanober,  her  privy-cliamber  (private  sitting-room),  her  bed-chamber, 
and  co^ee-chamber,  (this  was  probably  cofier-chamber.)  The  prince's 
lodgings  were  on  the  north  side,  cloisters  were  on  the  east  side,  and  a 
glorious  gallery,  112  feet  in  length,  occupied  the  west  This  palace 
was  destroyed  in  1 650. 

The  queen  lost  her  infant  daughter,  the  little  princess  Mary,  in  the 
autumn  of  1607.  The  child  died  of  a  catarrhal  fever  at  Stan  well,  the 
aeat  of  her  foster  parents,  lord  and  lady  Knevet,  who  had,  agreeably  to 
an  ancient  custom  (not  disused  in  the  days  of  the  first  James),  received 
the  young  princess  for  nurture  and  education  at  a  stipulated  remunera- 
tion. The  queen  received  the  news  of  her  child's  death  with  calmness. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  the  messenger,  ^^  she  pre-supposed  what 
the  tidings  might  be ;"  she  requested  that  the  king  might  be  informed 
of  every  particular,  and  she  desired  that  the  body  might  be  opened,  and 
the  cause  of  death  ascertained ;  she  likewise  begged  that  some  cost 
might  be  bestowed  on  her  child's  funeral.' 

The  princess  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
vault.  King  James  was  the  last  of  our  kings  who  bestowed  any  atten- 
tion on  monuments  for  his  relatives ;  he  ordered  the  tombs  for  this  child 
and  her  sister  Sophia,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  tomb  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  little  princess  Mary,  a  child  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  is  represented  by  a  queer  effigy,  in  a  small  &rthin- 
ffale,  tightly-laced  boddice,  and  cap  without  borders,  and  looks  much 
like  a  small  Dutch  frow  of  fifleen.  Such  was,  however,  the  costume 
worn  by  the  infants  at  this  era.    The  king  was  engaged  on  a  western 

*  Earl  of  Worcester's  letter ;  Lodge's  IllnstratiODS,  voL  iiL 
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pro^tesB,  ind  did  not  return  liU  aome  days  after  his  d&ughter^  dcuk 
Tlie  quern  reiired,  during  the  moDrning,  to  Hsropion  Court,  whfrr  (!i» 
(■nniplelely  eectuded  herself  from  awie  eeremonisl,  so  that  Rowlurf 
"\\'li\ie  wrote  lo  lord  Shrewehury,  '•  the  court  officers  hod  leuve  to  phj, 
and  are  gone  every  one  to  his  own  home ;  only  lord  Saliabury  wtoi  Id 
Hampton  Court  to  comfort  ihe  queen."  This  prime  miniaier'  held  ftp 
the  queen's  esample  of  palience  lo  his  wife,  and  begged  lord  Shrewsbwy 
a  ttll  her, "  that  some  ladies  lake  crosses  with  ntoie  r«signsuoD  ihu 
"  8s,  the  queen,  though  she  fell  her  loss  latJt 
ii  very  well  and  wisely."' 
idaliona  from  the  pen  of  At     I 

out  with  **  ihe  little  nao." 
egarding  the  great  snui*  ^ 
;rset  House)  which  »he  riiow 
len  she  found  he  was  oppMid 
[e,  "  that  the  king  had  ■  hm-  I 
lervice  aa  he  was."  ■ 


lipy  must  first  serre  o 


e  would  do,  for  my 
rally,  yet,  now  it  is  irrevi 

Noiwithsiandbg  these 
prime-minister,  ihe  queei 
Her  points  of  diflerence  < 
expended  in  building  at 
to  be  called  Denmark  Hu< 
to  her  extravagance,  she  I 
dred  ecrvaula  that  were  «i 

'■  Yes,  madam,"  replied 
apprenliccship." ' 

Hit  iiiajesiy's  animosity  did  not  last  long ;  the  earl  of  Salisbury  had 
been  u^cd  to  flaitpr  adroitly  the  caprices  of  female  royally,  lit  whicii,  in' 
di-ed,  ■''  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship"  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ile 
put  himself  lo  great  cxpcnst  in  a  new  year'^s  gift  fur  queen  Anne,  of  i 
grand  bed  of  green  velvet,  richly  embroidered. 

The  succeeding  summer  llie  king  bent  his  progress  towards  Rotili- 
amptonshire,  leaving  the  queen  to  preside  over  ilie  court  in  the  metropo- 
lis. He  visited  Iloldt^nby,  and  vas  sojourning  ai  the  ancient  nival 
palace  iliere,  on  the  5ih  of  August,  ihe  anniversary  of  the  Gowry  con- 
spiracy, when  bishop  Andrews  prcaclied  a  thanksgiving  sermon.  The 
same  day,  he  rode  to  Bietsoe,  the  seat  of  lord  St.  John,  whence  he 
despatched  a  singular  letter  to  his  prime  minister,  lord  Salisbury,  in 
which  he  affected  a  Jocular  jealousy  of  the  queen's  aflectioiis.  li  is  aii- 
dresscd  lo  •*  my  lillle  heagh ;"  this  epithet  was  given  to  Salisbury  by  the 
king,  in  reference  lo  his  diminutive  person,  and  to  his  saguciiy  in  sreni- 
ing  out  political  plots.  The  letter  is  partly  written  in  cipher;  ilie  kiiig 
'esigiiaies  the  nobleman,  he  supposes  in  gallajit  attendance  ou  the  queen, 


hy  the  figure  3.  The  eiplai 
ji>kea  on  his  grey  hairs  and  celibacy,  one 
ihi-  Elizabethan  court  of  high  rank  is  m& 
youngest  son  of  the  gifted  earl  of  Surrey, 
.Mr  i.TTiK  BmoLE, 


preserved ;  but  as  the  \m, 
)!'  the  antiquated  gallanis  ai 
nt.     Lord  Norihaiupion,  the 


"  Ye  niiJ  yoar  fellows  llieie  are  to  piouil  now,  tlioi  ve  liave  goi 
apiin  of  a  feiniiiinp  court  in  llie  old  fiifUion,  tlwii  I  tiiow  not  has 
Yk--,  }-e  »it  at  your  ease  and  direcl  alt;  llic  ucwf   from  all  ^a" 

inn  dospaidif s ;  aiiti  quhen  ye  list  j-p  can,  fining  on  yoiir  bed.i Jps 

•\o  ileal  »iiU 
of  Ihe  wMlJ 
oil  ycNir  r..*i- 

'  Lfller  (,1-  ll.«  pari  of  Salisbury  to  ihe  car!  of  ■^hu-xw-huiv,  bcpie 
Lf.lp".  vol.iii.  11.  3i4, 
'  B.sliop  Goodmans  Couil  o!  1»him. 

vibei  18, 1601. 
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or  whistling  in  yonr  fist,  make  him  (the  king)  post  night  and  day  till  he  come 
mio  your  presence. 

•>  Well,  I  know  Sufiblk  is  married,  and  for  your  part,  maister  10,'  who  are 
Wifoleas,  I  cannot  bat  be  jealous  of  your  greatness  with  my  wife ;  bu^  most  of 
•II,  mm  I  suspicions  of  3,  who  is  so  lately  fallen  in  acquaintance  with  my  wife ; 
hUi  Ace  is  to  amiable,  as  it  is  able  to  entice,  and  his  fortune  hath  ever  been  to 
be  great  with  she-saints,  but  his  part  is  wrong  in  this,  that  nerer  haying  taken  a 
^rile  himself  in  his  youth,  he  cannot  now  be  content  with  his  grey  hairs  to  avoid 
eeother  man's  wife.*  But  for  expiation  of  this  sin,  I  hope  ye  have  eUl  tkrte  taken 
cop  of  thankfulness  ibr  the  occasion,  pthidk  fell  out  at  a  time  qyhen  ye  durst 


not  avow  me.^' 


This  was  the  annivereaiy  of  the  Gowry  plot,  1608,  which  king  James 
caused  to  be  observed  in  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  with  solemn 
ihanksgiriDg.  Of  course,  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  durst  not  stow  nim 
as  their  king  when  it  happened,  because  it  was  during  the  lifetime  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  king  concludes  his  queer  epistle  with  this  alla- 
sion  to  its  recent  celebration  at  Holdenby. 

'*And  here  hath  been  this  day  kept  the  feast  of  king  Jameses  delivery  at  Saint 
Jobn's-town,  in  St  John's  House.*  AH  other  matters  I  refer  to  the  old  knave  the 
Jemrers  report    And  so  fare  ye  well. 

<«Ja»s  R." 

The  queen  joined  her  consort,  the  next  month,  in  a  visit  to  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  her  majesty  having  promised  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  infant 
Better  times  had  dawned  on  the  noble  representatives  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Howard  since  the  unfortunate  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  had 
pined  to  death  in  the  Tower.  The  long-sufiering  countess  of  Arundel 
was  now  the  happy  grandmother  of  a  lovely  race,  restored  to  the  proud 
hopes  of  their  birth.  If  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  James  I.  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  mother's  foes,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never  foigot  her 
firiendi.  He  bestowed  the  staff  of  hereditary  earl-marshal  to  its  rightful 
owner,  and  other  marks  of  favour.  Qjueen  Anne  and  her  eldest  son  be- 
came sponsors  for  the  second  son  of  lord  and  lady  Arundel,  as  the  kinff 
had  given  his  name  to  the  elder.  How  they  settleid  the  fiercely  disputed 
points  of  the  ancient  and  the  recently  established  churches  in  the  rites 
of  baptism,  the  dowager-countess  Arundel  does  not  say ;  perhaps  the 
infant  was  only  name-child  to  the  royal  visitors.  The  noble  mother  of 
the  in&nt  was  much  afraid  lest  it  should  die  out  of  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, because  the  queen's  ill-health,  and  the  death  of  her  own  children, 
liad  prevented  her  from  fulfilling  her  promise.  At  last,  the  matter  was 
happily  accomplished,  September  1 5, 1008,  and  the  youn^  Howard  named 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  own  name  reversed,  Frederic  Henry;  ^and 
the  queen's  majesty,"  writes  the  dowager,  lady  Arundel,  ^  and  the  sweet 
prince  and  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  were  all  well  pleased  for  anything 

'  He  seems  to  designate  Salisbury  himself  as  cipher  10. 

*  Tills  sentence  shows  that  3,  the  pretended  object  of  the  king's  Jealousy,  was 
one  of  the  highest  officers  left  in  charge  of  queen  Anne's  court,  and  equal  in  rank 
with  Cecil  lord  Salisbury,  who  was  lord-treasurer. 

'  The  ancient  names  of  Perth  and  the  king's  palace  there ;  the  wene  of  tfa* 
Gk>wry  conspiracy. 
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fire  by  the  Deglii|[ence  of  sotting  a  cand 
litter,  and  set  the  place  in  flames.  T« 
stables.  I  waited  on  the  king,  as  my  li 
four  horses  that  were  burnt,  he  I«)8t  a  p 
hunter,  I  another.  All  our  sadtlles  wer 
what  capacious  machines  saddles  wei 
demi-pi({ue  saddles  of  this  very  earl  of 
trenched  as  in  a  fortification,  will  conci 
slight  one.  The  queen  had  her  share  i 
ness  was  burnt.  ^  While  this  tragedy 
the  reports  here;  some  said  it  was  a  n 
lishman  swore  he  saw  a  Scotchman,  wi 
said  it  was  a  device  to  set  tlie  stable  on 
that  they  might  work  some  evil  to  the  n 
neither  king,  queen,  or  prince,  slept  the 
morning  at  their  usual  hour. 

One  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  p< 

that  in  which  her  eldest  son  was  creates 

ceremony  had  been  dclayetl  till  the  not 

all  the  historical  interest  of  the  scene. 

the  splendour  of  state  pageantr}',  but  her 

being  illustrated  by  the  queen^s  favourite 

which  finely  recapitulated  the  dcecls  of 

'  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Wales.    This  ad 

i  in  which  the  prince  was  represented  as  ' 

1  Genius  of  Chivalry.     A  prince  of  Wale 

'I  time  when  Henrv  Vfll.  •«  «  vnnth.  «-«« 
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cnred  by  his  delighted  mother  in  the  privy-chamber;  bat  the  grand 
feetival  prepared  by  her  did  not  commence  till  some  days  aAer,  when 
die  prince  of  Wales  was  introduced,  in  state,  by  his  father,  to  the  assem- 
bled booses  of  parliament,  and  his  solemn  investiture  took  place  June 
4th.  The  next  day  the  queen  appointed  for  her  second  grand  masque, 
in  honour  of  her  diurling  son,  in  which  she  personally  topk  a  part,  with 
her  ladies  and  her  little  son,  prince  Charles,  who  had,  by  diis  time,  over- 
come the  weakness  of  his  early  years,  and  grown  a  very  beautiful  boy. 

This  ^glorious  masque"  was  not  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  yet  by  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order — Daniels,  the  tutor  and  biographer  of  the  cele- 
mted  heiress  of  the  house  of  Clifibrd.  The  whole  court  of  England, 
queen,  princess-rojral,  their  kinswoman,  lady  Arabella  Stuart,'  the  noble 
Cliflbrd  heiress,  and  all  the  aristocratic  beauties  of  the  day,  were  busy 
devising  robes,  arranging  jewels,  and  practising  steps  and  movements, 
for  this  beautiful  poem  of  action,  in  which  music,  painting,  dancing,  and 
decoration,  guidea  by  the  taste  of  Inigo  Jones,  were  all  called  into  em- 
^oyment  to  make  the  palace  of  Whitehall  a  scene  of  enchantment 
These  beautiful  masques  were  the  origin  of  the  opera ;  but  how  lifeless 
in  poetic  spirit,  how  worthless  in  sentiment  and  association  of  ideas,  is 
the  tawdry  child  of  modem  tiroes,  when  compared  to  its  predecessor-* 
coarse  and  common  as  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  compared  with  the  mar- 
Ue  floors  and  inlaid  parquets  of  princely  Whitehall,  once  trod  by  the 
lorely  ladies  and  chivalric  peers  of  the  olden  time. 

It  was  a  beautiful  idea  in  this  masque,  to  cause  the  court  ladies  lo 
personate  the  nymphs  of  the  principal  rivers  which  belonged  to  the  es- 
tates of  their  fathers  or  husbands.  The  queen  represented  Tethys,  the 
empress  of  streams;  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  princess-royal,  was  the 
Dymph  of  Thames;  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  nymph  of  Trent;  the 
countess  of  Arundel,  the  Arun ;  the  countess  of  Derby,  the  nymph  of 
Derwent ;  lady  Anne  Clifibrd  represented  the  naiad  of  her  native  Aire, 
the  lovely  river  of  her  feudal  domain  of  Skipton ;  the  countess  of  Essex, 
then  a  girl-beauty  of  fourteen,  unscathed  as  yet  by  the  blight  of  evil,  was 
the  nymph  of  Lea ;  lady  Haddinffton,  as  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
represented  the  river  Rother ;  and  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Kent,  the  Med  way.  The  little  prince  Charles,  in  the  character 
of  Zephyr,  was  to  deliver  the  queen's  presents,  attended  by  twelve  little 
ladies,  to  his  elder  brother,  the  newly  created  prince  of  Wales.  This 
was  the  ostensible  business  of  the  masque,  which  was  thus  mingled  with 
historical  reality.    Eight  of  the  handsomest  noblemen  of  the  court  per- 

rhames,  which  was  probabljr  constructed  hy  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the  con- 
renience  of  the  queen-consort's  barge :  it  Jed  to  the  queen's  apartments  in  the 
Old  Palace,  Westminster,  and  to  the  Whitehall  Chamber ;  now,  in  the  reign  ol 
lames,  considered  ezclusiveljr  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  Soon  after  taking  her  part  in  this  scene,  this  interesting  and  unfortunate  ladjr 
married,  privateljr,  the  earl  of  Hertford.  The  union  of  the  titles  of  both  tt>  a 
reversionary  claim  on  the  crown,  caused  a  revival  of  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
those  branches  of  the  royal  family  who  married  without  the  consent  of  the  sove- 
reign. She  was  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  snd,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
Moape,  died  in  1614,  insane.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
juhoUe. 
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formeJ  at  Tritons,  md  were  l!ie  pannera  sniJ  sitendanW  of  the  tii 
nvmphs.   These  Trilo us  commencei]  the  masque  byihc  following  m 
in  fouT  parts,  accompanied  by  the  aofi  music  oT  twelve  luie«;  it  i 
adiirc ssed  to  ihe  queen,  as  the  river-empress.  Teihys,  uid  b  not  biivm- 
ihy  of  thai  ttiricc-glorious  era  of  British  poeiry: 

"Ytralh  of  tbe  iprioE.  mild  Zrphynii,  blow  air. 
Anil  bnnttie  ilie  yiySiil  air, 
Which  Tetliya  wlibei  mar  atlead  iliu  dnj. 
Who  coiQM  hei  rojal  lelf  w  psy 


Thoi 
To  Ih 


n  jet  weiB  kntnrai 


Thp  .itf-prh 


5  Hon 


The  rhicf  Triiou  llirn  tiepnsilcii  ibe  queen's  presenls.  which  werf  i 
rross-hanJ)ecl  sivorii.  enrirhed  wiih  gems.  ir>  the  value  of  4000/,  atJ  i 
scarf  of  her  own  work,  for  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  a  golden  triii.r.i 
lor  king  James,  as  king  of  ihe  ocean ;  t!ie  Triton  then  spoke  this  aiiiire*;. 
f,  and  her  attendant  nvmphs  : 


■■  Frnm  il 
Orci 


lelligen 


M,  ihi 


which  moves  ihe  fj-'ipre 
ighty  Tctliy^  queen 
licrc  airaiyhl  appea 


For  she  rPFolves  lo  adorn  this  festal  day 

Of  f-omc  ohr)icc  nyiiiplis,  she  pleaseJ  to  call  aH-ay 

Fi..in  several  rivers  «I,ieh  tljey  enxcrwla. 
An.t  firM  ilie  lovely  nyin|>h  of  stalely  Tliame-,' 

The  darling  of  the  ocean,  summoneit  is  ; 
Tlieii  those  of  Trent  aiul  Aiun's*  graceful  sireami 

Tlie  Dcrwcnl'  neil  with  clcar-waveJ  wortliinei 
The  beauteous  nymph  of  crysial-slreamiiig  Lea' 

Gives  next  Biiendance ;  Ilicn  the  nymph  of  Ain 
modest  motion,  mates  " 


h  of  Se\ 

■  The  loiitr-ilorniaiii  tiiLes  of  the  pt 
•CiueenAnne. 

•Lady  Aral>ell.i  and  lady  Arundel 
'Prances  Howaiil,  afwi-Kwdi  divi 
•Anne,  heirca*  of  CViiIui4. 
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With  ample  streams  of  grace ;  and  next  to  her 

The  cheerful  nymph  of  Rother'  doth  appear, 
"With  comeljr  Medway,  ornament  of  Kent ; 

And  then  four  goodly  nymphi  which  beautify 
Cbmben'  Air  shores,  and  all  that  continent ; 

The  graces  of  clear  Uske,  Olwy,  Duleste,  and  Wfe. 
All  these  within  the  goodly  spaoions  bay 

Of  manifold  unharbooring  Milford  meet. 
The  happy  port  of  union,  which  gave  way 

To  that  great  hero,  Henry,'  and  his  fleet.'* 

The  nymphs  of  the  Milford  Haven  rivers,  named  in  this  poem,  were 
personated  by  lady  Katharine  Petre,  lady  Elizabeth  Guildford,  lady 
winsor,  and  lady  Winter;  and  the  first  scene  represented  the  scenery  of 
Milford  Haven,  and  Henry  VIPs  fleet. 

The  anti-masque  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  little  prince 
Charles  and  his  young  ladies ;  they  were  all  of  his  own  age  and  height; 
they  were  the  daughters  of  earls  or  barons,  and  personated  the  naiads 
of  springs  and  fountains. 

Prince  Charles  was  dressed  as  Zephyr,  in  a  short  robe  of  green  satin, 
embroidered  with  gold  flowers.  Behind  his  shoulders  were  two  silver 
wings,  and  a  fine  lawn  aureole^  which  Inigo  Jones  is  much  puzzled  to 
describe.  On  his  head  was  a  garland  of  flowers  of  all  colours ;  his  right 
arm  was  bare,  on  which  the  queen  had  clasped  one  of  her  bracelets  of 
inestimable  diamonds.  His  little  naiads  were  dressed  in  satin  tunics  of 
the  palest  water-blue,embroidered  with  silver  flowers;  their  tresses  were 
hanging  down  in  waving  curls,  and  their  heads  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  water-flowers.  The  ballet  was  so  contrived,  that  Charles 
always  danced  encircled  by  these  fair  children.  They  had  been  so  well 
trained,  that  they  danced  to  admiration,  and  formed  the  prettiest  sight  in 
the  world.  This  infant  ballet  was  rapturously  applauded  by  the  whole 
court  When  the  first  dance  was  ended,  the  scene  of  Milford  Haven 
was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  queen,  as  Tethys,  was  seen  seated,  in 
glorious  splendour,  on  a  throne  of  silver  rocks ;  round  her  throne  were 
niches,  representing  little  caverns,  in  which  her  attendant  river-nymphs 
were  grouped.  Her  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  as  the  nymph  of 
Thames,  was  seated  at  her  royal  mother^s  feet  There  were  dolphins  in 
every  shade  of  silver,  and  shells  and  sea-weed  in  every  coloured  burnish 
that  could  be  devised. 

Glittering  water&lls  and  cataracts,  gleamed  round  the  grotto,  in  which, 
the  noble  river-nymphs  were  grouped  about  the  throne  of  the  queen. 
Her  head-dress  was  a  murex  shell,  formed  as  a  helmet,  ornamented  with 
coral,  a  veil  of  silver  gossamer  floated  from  it;  a  boddice  of  sky- 
coloured  silk  was  branched  with  silver  sea-weed ;  a  half  tunic  of  silvei 
gauze,  branched  with  gold  sea-weed,  was  worn  over  a  train  of  sky* 
coloured  silk,  figured  with  columns  of  white  lace,  of  sea-weed  pattern. 
All  this  would  have  been  elegant,  and  appropriate  enough,  only  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  it  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  being  worn  with  a  mon- 
strous fiirthingale:  for,  whether  arrayed  in  courtly  costume,  or  in  a 

>  Vifcountetf  Haddington.  *  Henry  TH. 
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1iunling-dre«s,  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  Dcver  seen  wUhont  thai  appHiJ- 
age.  in  iu  most  exaggerated  amplitude.  Ai  Iniqi  Jones  mention)  iht 
hieh  ni(^  she  ai  ed  lo  the  rosiume  of  the  river^go^iiess,  Tethy*,  ihm 
is  Ijiile  doubt  t)  I  she  likewise  afllicied  the  clasiiral  coniriven  u(  ibe 
mosque,  by  ossuining  a  farthingale,  as  large  as  a  modem  lea-lable. 

As  the  poem,  which  eiplained  ^e  moiive  of  the  masque,  procMiM, 
the  reciter  put  into  the  hands  of  prince  Charles,  the  trident,  which  hi 
gave  10  his  father,  and  the  queen's  rplendid  preseni  of  the  eword  ud 

arf,  which  he  gave  to  his  brothcT,  the  prince  of  Wal( 


office  n 
her  ballet  with  her  river-n; 
all  appointed  devoiri,  with 
the  middle  of  the  sitagc.  v 
another  dance  of  the  mot 
the  queen't  qtuuJriUe ;  "  a 
eun  showed  traces  of  his 
beil,"  So  closed  a  fesliva, 
of  Anne  of  Penmark,  i 


id  from  her  throne,  aod  Huir* 
iltle  prince,  having  petfcmmd 
id  self-possession,  returned  U 

his  little  ladies  went  iliroitfll 
:e*.  They  then  gave  way  m 
,liat  was  tiniehed,  the  suminw 

courtly  revellera  leltealAd  to 
ibably  the  bappiesi  in  lh<  life 

the  acDie  sorrow  with  which 


e  Charic. 
parents  rould  desire,  and  wiih  it  a  very  cons 
was  taken  from  his  tender  nurse,  lady  Carey, 
of  masters,  selerled  by  his  brother,  the  pri 
the  prince  would  tease  him, 
that  if,  as  he  grew  up,  his  Irgi 
taiie  orders,  and  give  him  the  archbishopi 


rh  Mr 


igih  a 


oval 


share  of  beauiy. 

id  placed  under  the  car* 

of  Wales.'     SomciiinM 

ike  him  weep,  by  lellins  him 

.nitfome,  he  should  make  hin: 

of  Canterbury  :  because 


,in  thefulni-' 
otisoliditP.  anil 


robes  of  the  cliuroh  would  hide  all  delects,"     " 

of  time,"  says  one  of  Charles's  historians.  "  \ 

man  ill  the  face,  those  tender  limbs  began  to  ki 

the  most  eminently  famed  for  manly  and  martial   exercises  were  I 

to  yield  him  the  garland." 

The  queen  retained  her  girlish  petulance  after  she  had  been  for 
a  matron,  and  even  when  she  was  the  mother  of  a  grown-up  «on 
son,  the  joy  of  her  heart,  and  pride  of  her  existence,  sometimes  u 


II  l^jbrn 


L-i,lenily_a 


toy,  .liouyb  : 


lior  ptii 


e  Cliarle, . 


ihtJ  I 


0  placi 


iiig  intelleel.     Henry  war,  howei 


1  FiiUari 


1  of  h 


Bbow  shglii  IP  Uf 
Uareys,  Irom  wJioiii  his   IirntliPr  lia<I  ilenvnl   tuch  inestimable   peieoiial  s 
vaiitntjri.     He,  Ihori-fure,  MTuted  sit  Robett  Carey  (who  was  excessiieij  a  , 
live)  tlie  choice  between  relaiiiiiig  liis  place  of  iiiasier  of  ibe  robea  lo  Chir 
or  Iho  more  prulilable  post  of  surveyor  of  his  revenue.     Sir  Robert  clijf 
TCtiiin  bi»  old  pince,  cnyiiig,  that,  '■  if  he  excelled  in  anything,  it  w  at  in  In  u  r; 
lioH-  to  ninke  KOoii  cloihea  ;"  a  fcnlimeiit  truly  Pepyvinn  in  ilic  royallv  connMnl 

Biul  olUtTs  have  lailiiriiiK  iliriist  upon  iJu'iii,"     No  iloiibl,  this  absurd  rep 
crcasca  Henry -s  «-J.b  fur  more  enlightemvl  pompaniouship   for  hi-  jl   ug  t 
llicr  ;  Ikiwcvci,  lie  tcp\  \iia  lujal  word,  and  sir  Hubert  Carey  tcmaiaeJ  ro«a«i 

of  the  lobes. 
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little  playful  mana^ment  to  obtain  pc«ice  in  the  circle  of  royal  domee- 
ticity,  where  occasional  outbreaks  of  temper,  on  the  part  of  her  miyesty, 
produced,  at  times,  considerable  disquiet  With  this  very  justiiSable 
▼iew,  prince  Henry  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  which  he  mediates, 
with  wonderful  tact,  considering  that  he  was  but  sixteen,  between  hta 
father's  jealousy  of  the  queen's  want  of  attention  to  his  gout,  and  her 
infirmity  of  temper,  if  subjected  to  the  slightest  reproof,  or  contradic- 
tion:— 

HiirmT,  pmiircE  or  Wales,  to  Kizre  James. 

**According  to  your  majesty's  commandment,  I  made  your  excuse  unto  the 
quaen  for  not  sending  her  a  token  by  me,  and  alleged  that  your  majesty  had  a 
quarrel  with  her  for  not  writing  an  answer  to  your  second  letter,  written  to  her 
from  Royston,  when  your  foot  was  sore,  nor  making  mention  of  receiving  that 
latter  in  her  next,  some  ten  days  after ;  whereas,  in  your  migosty's  former  journey 
to  Royston,  when  you  first  took  the  pain  in  your  feet,  she  sent  one  on  purpose  to 
Tisit  you. 

**  Her  answer  was,  *  that  either  she  had  written  or  dreamed  it,  and,  upon  tup 
posing  so,  had  told  first,  my  lord  Hay,  and  next,  sir  Thomas  Somerset,  that  she 
had  written.'  I  durst  not  reply,  as  you  directed,  *  that  your  msgesty  was  afraid, 
lest  she  should  return  to  her  old  bias,^  for  fear  such  a  word  might  have  set  her 
in  the  way  of  it,  and,  besides,  made  me  a  peace-breaker,  which  I  would  eschew. 
Otherwise,  most  happy,  when  favoured  by  your  majesty's  commandments,  is  he 
who,  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  is  your  migesty's  most  dutiful  son,  and  obe- 
dient servant, 

"Heitbt." 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  judgment  displayed  by  so  young  a  man,  on 
the  delicate  point  of  saying  too  much,  in  the  mediation  of  a  matrimonial 
dispute.  The  queen's  ^'  old  bias,"  to  which  he  feared  she  would  return, 
was  indulgence  in  sullenness,  for  a  length  of  time,  if  contradicted  or  re- 
proved. His  careful  abstinence  from  mischief-making,  by  declining  to 
repeat  to  his  mother  messages  sent  in  a  passion  by  his  father,  proves 
that  the  praises  for  wisdom  lavished  on  this  prince  by  his  country,  were 
by  no  means  exaggerated,  because  temper  and  forbearance  exercised  in 
the  domestic  connexions  of  life,  is  one  of  tlie  highest  proofs  of  elevation 
of  character.  # 

The  queen  always  manifested  the  utmost  disgust  at  the  spirit  of  in- 
justice and  rapacity  she  found  prevalent  at  the  English  court — no  new 
tmits,  as  the  preceding  memorials  of  the  Tudor  courts  may  witness. 
She  carefully  guarded,  by  her  advice,  her  young  friend,  lady  Anne  Clif- 
ford, from  being  plundered  by  the  venal  swarm  who  watched  round  the 
king  for  prey.  George,  earl  of  Cumberland,  preferred  his  brother  to  his 
daughter,  and  disinherited  her  illegally.  The  king  wished  the  young 
lady,  who  appealed  to  law,  to  submit  to  a  private  arbitration  from  those 
he  should  appoint,  ^^  but  qufeen  Anne,  the  Dane,"  says  the  lady  Anne, 
^admonished  me  to  submit  to  no  such  decision."  This  is  the  first 
instance  which  can  be  quoted  of  sensible  advice  given  by  the  queen,  but 
from  this  time  incidents  frequently  occur  which  show  her  capable  of 
right  judgment,  as  well  as  good  feeling.  She  saw,  with  infinite  aversion, 
the  increasing  profligacy  of  Can*  and  his  faction,  who  were  completely 
reckless  in  their  abuse  of  the  king's  favour.  The  functions  of  a  courl- 
ftvourite,  in  earlier  times,  are  little  underslood  ^\  \\va  \ft«BKQX  ^\^\Sax 
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the  sixteenth  anil  eren  in  Ihe  seventeenth  century,  ihe  ofBce  of  king  m 
qiipen'd  favourite  was  more  Oislinclly  ijefiiied  iha<i  tlial  of  prime  mi- 

In  (lie  dark  Bgea,  a  monarch  was  expected  to  be  himself  hit  avn 
prime  minister  and  general ;  when  he  became  someiiuDg  mote  than  Ute 
leader  of  &  barbarous  horde,  such  laaka  could  not  be  performed  by  him 
singly,  and  he  naiuraily  called  in  the  aid  of  any  friend  whose  coovena- 
lion  was  most  agreeable  lo  him.  If  this  assistant  was  not  a  dignitary 
of  the  church,  he  was  viewed  invidiously  by  the  people,  and  called  t 
favourite.  Sometimes  chur*'"*""  ™o™  i>iied  as  tavouriies,  but  ihi«  wis 
seldom,  for  ihc  power  of  g<  inities  syslemalically,  was  the 

great  science  of 'I         "'atp'  church.     But  iheso  sagaciom 

observers  o'     i  •  ^nly  preside  over  the  civil  de- 

parinictit  of  rrite  usually  superintended  liir 

armed  barb)i._...  .,,.-^  ^^^  Itary  force.     But  woe  belidetl 

him  and  his  maeter,  if  the  or  lay-courtier  ks^nred  to  ihc 

office  of  prima  miDisier,  an  rileged  hind  mi  ibe  ark  of  ihe 

civil  government,  u  msy  le  fttes  of  Habert  de  Bnr^. 

Gaveslon,  Despenser,  Ulichaei  oe  ,..  ,  «,<■,  and  many  olhcT^, 

The  lieformaiion  brought  as  great  a  revoluiion  in  the  business  of 
state  in  this  island,  as  it  did  in  ihe  religious  ritual.  Laymen  now  ptr- 
formed  all  the  offices  of  govcrnmeni,  civil  as  well  as  military,  anci 
divided  their  labours  into  numerous  offices.  Gut  the  kiiif;.  in  whose 
per.-ion  was  combined  all  the  reverence  formerly  shared  between  lh« 
regal  and  pontifical  offices,  interfered,  unavoidably,  in  the  guidance  of 
the  wliole  machinery.  A  mediator  was  soon  found  necessary  beiween 
the  ministers  and  the  monarch — a  person  sufficiently  belovi>d  by  liuii. 
lo  induce  him  to  attend,  at  proper  seasons,  to  the  despatch  of  bu»ine^>. 
and  to  learn  his  will  in  matters  on  which  he  would  not  give  disunci 
orders,  but  expected  his  ministers  to  know  his  pleasure  iniuiiively.  In- 
stances occur  of  quccn-consurts  biking  upon  them  ibis  dipli>maiic  otilcr. 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  .Anne  of  Denmark  had  thus  inlerfereil 
much  in  tljc  government  in  Scotland ;  but  alter  she  became  quecn-con- 
sorl  of  England,  she  sedulously  avoided  all  state  business;  leatiiio  ii 
wholly  lo  the  demi- official,  called  the  king's  lavonriie — a  person  regiirJ- 
ing  whom,  by  the  way,  the  king  always  required  her  to  go  througli  il:e 
ceremony  of  recommending  to  him. 

The  royal  favourite,  in  the  sixteenth  and  sevcnleenih  centuries,  lilW 
the  office  of  conlidential  secretary,  which  included  that  of  decipherer  i-f 
llie  private  letters  received  by  the  king  and  queen  —  the  most  impiinant 
part  of  wliose  correspondence  was,  in  that  intriguing  era.  written  in 
cipher.  This  office  was,  therefore,  no  sinecure;  it  required  the  posse-- 
aion  of  considerable  acquirements,  and  if  these  were  united  io  sinuig 
mental  abilities,  tho  favourite  became  a  formidable  power  behind  die 
throne.  The  king  himself  tried  to  educate  Carr,  but  his  capacity  was 
so  mean,  that,  shrinking  from  the  onerous  tasks  laiil  upon  liim.  he  clati- 
deslineiy  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  sir  Thomas  Overburv 
This  person  was  clever  and  learned,  but  arrogatit  and  ambiiious  in  no 
slight  degree.     Uc  waa  lesoUed  iwt  ta  be  ke^t  in  the  background ;  and 
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by  way  of  proving  how  deeply  he  was  concerned  in  state  secrets,  he 
talked  publicly  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  queen's  letters  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands.' 

In  all  probability,  it  was  this  breach  of  official  confidence,  in  regard 
to  the  private  letters  of  the  royal  family,  which  occasioned  the  great 
aversion  Anne  of  Denmark  always  manifested  to  Overbury.  This  occa- 
sioned her  to  write  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury  the  following  letter,'  (pre- 
served by  bishop  Goodman,)  with  the  explanation  that  the  term  of  ^  that 
fellofi"  alludes  to  Overbury: 

"  My  lurd, 

**  lli«  king  hath  told  me  that  he  will  advise  with  you,  and  aome  other  four  or 
five  of  the  council,  of  that  ftUow.  I  can  say  no  more,  either  to  make  you  under- 
stand the  matter  or  my  mind,  than  1  said  the  other  day.  Only  I  recommend  to 
your  care  (attention)  how  public  tlie  matter  is  now,  both  in  court  and  city,  and 
liow  far  I  have  reason  in  that  respect  I  refer  the  rest  to  this  bearer,  and  myself 
to  your  love,  Aitita  R." 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  May  16,  1612,  Robert  Carr, 
who  had  been  recently  advanced  to  the  titles  of  viscount  Rochester  and 
earl  of  Somerset,  succeeded  to  the  public  offices  of  that  statesman,  and 
he  and  his  friend  Overbury  become  more  arrogant  and  ofleosive  than 
ever,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  ever  the  objects  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark's dislike,  which  she  certainly  did  not  manifest  in  a  very  dignified 
manner.  One  day,  Somerset  and  sir  Thomas  Overbury  were  walking 
in  the  queen^s  private  garden,  when  her  majesty  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  she  evinced  her  spleen  at  the  sight  of  them,  by  saying 
aloud  to  her  attendants,  ^^ There  goes  Somerset  and  his  governor!^  At  that 
instant,  sir  Thomas  Overbury  burst  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and  the  queen^ 
forgetting  that  she  had  begun  the  hostility,  imagined  that  he  had  over- 
heard her  words,  and  derided  her,  upon  which  she  brought  a  bitter  com- 
plaint of  his  insolence  to  the  king.  Overbury,  however,  explained, 
^  that  he  did  not  hear  what  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  but  his 
laughter  proceeded  from  his  friend  the  earl  of  Somerset,  having  repeated 
to  him  a  right  merry  jest  king  James  had  made  that  day  at  dinner.'^  * 
The  queen  was  forced,  on  account  of  this  adroit  explanation,  to  remit 
Overbury's  punishment ;  but  soon  after,  he  thought  proper  to  enter  her 
garden,  and  march  backwards  and  forwards  before  her  bay-window, 
with  his  hat  on,  though  she  was  sitting  there.  For  this  contempt  she 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  wnere  he  remained 
a  few  days.^    These  seem  very  trifiing  offences  to  raise  a  desire  of  ven- 

'  Sanderson's  Lives  of  Mary  and  James  VI^  p.  416.  In  bishop  Goodman^t 
Court  of  James,  occurs  a  letter  from  sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, in  which  he  declares,  **  that  he  very  humbly  puts  himself  at  tho  queen's 
mercy,"  but  adds,  ^  that  he  hears  her  majesty  is  not  satisfied  with  tlia  integrity 
of  his  intent."  The  letter  is  dated  September  1 1th,  no  yearly  date ;  bat,  by  a 
letter  of  sir  T.  Somerset  to  Edmondes,  it  appears  tliat  Overbury  was  restored  to 
eourt-favour  in  1011. 

*This  letter,  like  all  of  those  written  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  is  dateless;  but  il 
must  have  occurred  before  the  death  of  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  May  10,  1019. 

'  Bishop  Goodman's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  145. 

« Arthur  Wilson's  Life  and  Reign  of  James  L    White  KitTiiAV'^^^'^^^i'^'^ 
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gcanre  in  the  breast  of  a  queen  who  had  shown  ao  many  imiti  J  good 
nature ;  but  the  llagrancy  of  Somereei's  deeds  iiiskea  hct  aversicMi  Iv  tu* 
■wlmlc  clique  B'""iat  an  acl  of  virtue. 

Tlie  que""        s  persuaded  by  her  son.  Henry  prince  of  WHm,  w 
attend,  at  V  ich,  ihe  launch  of  one  of  the  largest  ships  that  haJ 

ever  bpen  S  i  the  British  navy.     Il  was  built  by  the  prince^i  broiu^ 

lie  naval  ar  ,  Phiucos  Pell.     Young  ae  Henry  was,  he  had  alimlr 
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;  Thames.  Pbincas  Pett  himself  wrote  a  quaint  narrative  of  the  «i 
He  says  :  "The  noble  prince  himself,  accompanied  bv  the  lord-adminl. 
was  on  the  poop  where  the  great  standing  gilt  cup  was  readv  rtlled  in 
name  ihe  good  ship,  as  soon  as  she  were  adoai.  nrcoriling-  to  anrieni 
cusiom  and  ceremony  performed  at  such  times,  by  drinking  part  of  the 
wine,  giving  the  ship  her  name,  and  then  heaving  ihe  cup  overboard"' 
This  is  the  only  record  of  an  anrient  custom,  probably  derived  from 
pagan  limes,  wiien  old  Father  Thames  and  his  naiads  were  thus  propi- 
tiated, even  as  the  Adrinilc  bv  the  ring  of  gems,  vearlv  llnng.  bv  a  di«e 
of  Venice,  from  tlie  deck  of  the  Bureniaur.  Prince'  Henn,-  hkd.  hi>«- 
e  lip  eserve   the  cup,  and   place   il   in   the   hands  I'f  ilie 

o    !      n     al  a    I      el;  but,  unforlunalelv,  the  ship,  though  ?lie  ni'>Tiil 
'   "  "  lopped   hnlf-way,  and  p^-i- 
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ir.     Al  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  an 

enwich  Palace,  where  the  royal   honsebold  rJ 

P        e  Henry  slaved  a  good   lime  after  their   niajf 

;  g  wiih  the  lord-admiral  and  Pell  as  lo  wh^u 

be  d  He  then  look  liurse.  and  rode  after  the  quee 

h  bu  rned  at  midnight,  when  the  ship  vias  succe/f 
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hunched,  and  the  prince  brought  the  good  news  himself  to  their  maje** 
ties  at  Greenwich  Palace. 

In  the  autumn  of  1612,  the  remains  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  were,  by 
the  orders  of  king  James,  transferred,  with  royal  pomp,  to  the  costly 
nepulchre  he  had  previously  prepared  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Popular 
superstition  was  on  the  qui  vive  at  this  occurrence,  and  the  curious 
superstition  was  repeated,  that  the  grave  was  never  disturbed  of  a  de- 
ceased member  of  a  family  without  death  claiming  one  or  more  of  that 
family  as  a  prey ;  and  when  the  promising,  heir  of  Great  Britain,  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  began  to  droop  with  Ui-health,  the  foreboding  was 
deemed  amply  fiilfilM.  Like  his  ill-fiited  grandfather,  lord  Damley,  he 
was  a  very  handsome  ^  lang  lad,"  having  attained  the  height  of  six  feet 
before  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  having  a  ^ir  complezioo  and  Grecian 
profile,  an  unhealthy  season  was  only  required  for  the  national  pest  of 
consumption  to  claim  such  a  person  as  her  own.  As  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  champion  was  still  required  by  this  semi-barbarous  age 
in  a  prince,  greater  exertions  had  been  made  by  Henry  in  the  tilt-yaird 
than  suited  me  strength  of  a  rapidly-growing  youth.  He  had  likewise 
injured  his  health  by  swimming,  after  supper,  in  the  Thames  when  he 
was  residing  at  his  palaces  of  Ham  and  Richmond.  Towards  the  end 
of  September,  1612,  his  illness  could  not  be  concealed  by  any  exertions 
of  his  own,  and  his  cough  excited  the  alarm  of  his  mother,  when  he 
joined  the  royal  party  on  a  homeward  progress  from  the  midland  conn* 
ties.  An  intermittent  fever  attacked  him  after  his  return  to  St.  James's,  . 
and  for  these  fevers  no  specific  was  then  known ;  they  were  the  scourge 
of  our  island,  and  generally,  in  the  autumn,  degenerated  into  the  worst 
species  of  typhus. 

The  arrival  of  the  count  Palatine  in  England  to  receive  the  hand  of 
his  sister,  Elizabeth,  caused  Henry  to  rally  and  struggle  a  little  time 
against  his  fatal  illness. 

The  queen  had  ambitiously  set  her  mind  on  an  alliance  with  Spain. 
She  wished  the  prince  to  marry  an  infanta,  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
to  be  given  in  wedlock  to  the  young  king  of  Spain.  She  had  greatly 
raised  the  suspicions,  and  exasperated  the  protestant  prejudices  of  her 
subjects,  by  carrying  on  a  secret  diplomatic  treaty  with  the  Spanish 
government  respecting  these  marriages.  Her  son,  Henry,  though  he 
took  no  part  in  the  polemic  cant  of  the  day,  was  a  well-principled  pro- 
testant, and,  in  his  early  wisdom,  foresaw  that  a  royal  household  divided 
in  religion  could  not  prosper;  he,  therefore,  declined  a  union  with  a 
catholic  princess  of  any  country,  and  earnestly  promoted  the  wedlock 
of  his  sister  with  a  protestant  prince,  though  of  inferior  rank.  The 
excessive  love  which  the  queen  bore  her  st>n  caused  her  to  withdraw 
her  active  opposition  to  the  union  of  her  daughter  with  Frederick  count 
palatine.  She  received  this  prince,  on  his  arrival,  with  a  sort  of  dis- 
pleased quietude,  and  only  vented  her  displeasure  by  little  taunts  in 
private,  calling  her  daughter,  whom  she  had  hoped  to  see  •  queen  ot 
first  rank  in  Europe,  ^  Good  wife,''  and  ^  Mistress  Palgrave." 

The  prince  of  Wales  struggled  against  his  fatal  illness,  and  was  able 
to  go  through  the  ceremonies  of  welcoming  iVv^^xVa^Vj  i^xio^^st^^ib^ 
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anxious  to  call  brother.  The  royal  family  had  promised  to  dincm 
greai  sLate,  nilh  the  loni-Tuavor,  oD  the  Sflh  of  Oclober,  when  llie  prum 
of  VVaiea  became  so  violeiuly  ill.  that  he  was  forced  lo  keep  hit  bed 
He  was  wone  on  the  29lh,  when,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  popolan. 
ihal  phenornB*"^"  a  lunar  rainbow,  occurred,  and  lasted  seven  houn;  in 
tlie  excited  ations  oAbe  beholders,  il  seemed  to  span  exactly  iht! 

pan  of  St.  a  Paiece  where  the  sick  prince's  Bpanmenis  were  siui- 

ated.     The  e  stood  about  the  palace  in  crowds,  forebodinr  ihe 

nioet  fatal  rei  Trom  iliis  aerial  phenomenon.'  They  were  so  far  ii|;liit 
iliut  iiifieora  oci  o«t  insalubriuua  seasons. 

rn  and  his  beloved  sister,  Di- 
louae.  The  inienniiteni  soon 
3  a  putrid  fever,  vinilentlr  in- 
irred  from  approaching  hiui. 
dish  terror  of  conlaeion,  OM 


I  lie  pnoci  'en 

zabclli,  when  iic  «•»  firsL 
after  was  declared  to  ba^ 
fectious,  sad  the  royal  . 
The  queen  bad  always  > 
coulil  the  lore  she  bore  1 
life,  but  she  remained  to 
lurbaiion,  she  seni  lo  sir  *• 
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nount  her  /can  for  Im  "^^^m 
r  wietchedneia.     In  this  pH^ 
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Sir  Walitt 
V  ihe  prince,  and  was  now  ovtr- 
whelmed  with  sorrow  for  his  danger,  wJiich  traversed  all  the  Impes  lie 
had  formed  for  better  limes  for  himself.  He  had  great  (anh  in  tjit.-  piece 
of  ijiiackcrv,  which  llie  queen  approved,  and  sent  il  fcr  ihe  use  of  the 
prince,  unfortunately,  accompanied  witli  a  letter  to  her  majcslv,  contaui- 
iiie  the  empiriral  assertion,  "  that  it  would  cure  all  mortal  malady,  ex- 
cepting poison." 

The  queen  sent  the  nostrum  to  her  dying  son;  it  was  apparently  foiiie 
very  strong  slimiilaiil,  for  he  revivtd  a  lilllc  after  swallowing  il,  hui  lio 
expired,  nevertheless,  just  before  midniglii,  on  the  5ih  of  Jiovtnibtt. 
1612.  The  people  were  swarming  round  St.  James's  Palace,  evi-r  ami 
anon  pausing  from  the  grotesque  and  quaint  pai,'eanlrv,  with  which  iIilv 
kept  the  anniversary  of  Gunpowder  Plot,  to  listen,  and  ^ihcr  the  iii'u; 
of  liis  last  agonies.  He  had  been  prayed  fur  a«  one  in  extremitv.  in  itie 
service  of  conimemordtioii  of  that  day.  and  liie  catholics,  to  w'hoiii  ilif 
5ih  of  KoTember  was  often  a  period  of  severe  persecution,  had  notscu- 
plcd  10  recriminate  a  judgment.  London  must  have  presented  a  strauizc 
scene  thai  niglit  of  the  5ih  of  November.  Crowds  blocked  up  e>try 
avenue,  from  Si.  James's  Palace,  lo  Somerset  House.  Some  wept,  and 
groaned,  and  bowled,  as  tidings  of  the  increasing  deoth-pangs  of  liie  her 
of  England  were  brought  out  to  ihem,  from  time  to  lime.  Their  cws 
were  even  heard  round  the  bed  of  Henry.  The  fiercer  fanatics  celei'MiiJ 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  festival,  and  the  idle  and  mischievous  added  ilit.r 
re^di'ssness  to  the  agitated  multitude. 

Tlie  queen,  under  the  terrors  of  infection,  had  retired  from  Whitehall, 
to  her  own  palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  there  she  was  when  the  ia^'>' 
of  her  sou's  demise  was  brought  to  her.     The  revulsion   she  fell  iiiS 

'  Jianaiive  oE  live  iea'On  ot  ^v«M;«'fteKri,\i^  C'jiB.-Ma.v.ii, 
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dreadful)  for  a  few  hours  before,  she  had  been  informed  that  the  nostrum 
of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  working  wonders.  Rage  mingled  with  the 
paroxysms  of  her  grief  and  despair.  She  recalled  the  message  of  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  ^  that  his  nostrum  cured  all  fevers,  but  those  produced 
by  poison,^'  and  in  her  niTings,  she  declared  her  dear  son  had  had  foul 
play,  and  was  the  victim  of  some  murderous  poisoner.  The  sinister- 
▼isaged  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  with  his  arrogant  pretensions,  and  dark- 
working  intellect,  mysteriously  eking  out  the  paucity  of  his  patron's 
capacity,  was  the  object  of  the  wretched  queen's  suspicions.^  He  was 
still  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Somerset's  (avour,  and  an  uncompromising 
antipathy  had  existed  between  the  virtuous  prince  of  Wales  and  the  pro- 
fligate favourite.  All  suspicions  of  this  kind  would,  in  these  times,  have 
at  once  been  silenced,  by  the  report  of  the  physicians,  who  made  a  past 
mortem  examination  of  the  prince's  body.  The  minutes  of  their  report, 
still  extant,  have  brought  historical  conviction  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.'  The  queen  herself  was  probably  convinced  by  them,  when  the 
efllervescence  of  grief  had  subsided,  for  she  certainly  had  sufficient  intel- 
lect to  be  amenable  to  the  testimony  of  science,  since  it  was  her  parti- 
cular request,  that  the  body  of  her  little  daughter  Mary  might  be  opened, 
and  the  cause  of  her  death  ascertained.  A  circumstance  which  shows 
she  had  more  strength  of  mind  than  many  mothers  in  this  enlightened  era. 
Nevertheless,  the  words  she  uttered  in  the  first  delirium  of  her  grief, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  horrid  calumnies  in  an 
age,  when  scandal  was  more  shamelessly  reckless  than  at  any  time, 
since  the  human  tongue  had  acquired  skill  in  falsehood.  The  poor  king 
was  not  spared  in  these  reports,  but,  surely,  never  did  calumny  wickeder 
work,  than  when  it  insinuated  that  James  I.  had,  even  in  thought,  harmed 
his  son.  Whatever  errors  king  James  might  have  regarding  political  eco- 
nomy, his  conduct  was  admirable  as  a  father,  he  had  given  Henry  an 
education,  which  was  a  model  for  all  princes ;  not  by  lucky  accident, 
but  with  earnest  intent,  founded  on  proper  principles,  and  the  result  was 
excellent;  and,  moreover,  the  most  familiar  friendship  reigned  among 
the  royal  family.  The  king  had  shown  manly  courage,  when  the  fever 
assumed  an  infectious  character;  he  disregarded  all  the  medical  warnings, 
and  remained  by  the  bed-side  of  his  son,  while  the  disease  was  at  its 
worst,  till  the  prince  lost  his  senses  in  the  agonies  of  death.'   Then,  the 

^Nichols'  Progresses. 

'  Arthur  Wilson's  Life  of  James  L  A  curious  portrait  of  sir  Thomas  Overburf 
i5  nmong  the  collections  of  Wenroan  Martin,  Kaq.  His  face  is  singularly  for- 
Imlding,  but  expressive  of  abilities;  his  face  is  horse-shaped,  with  a  Strang* 
rounding  out  of  a  very  long  upper  lip. 

*Tbe  autumn  of  1C12  was  remarkably  nckly;  intermittent  fever  raged  like  a 
pest  in  London,  and  many  persons  laid  sick  with  the  same  putrid  fever  that  had 
carried  off  the  prince  of  Wales.  A  handsome  young  student  escaped  from  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  in  the  delirium  of  the  same  fever,  and  cmme  all  undressed  to  St. 
James's,  having  hidden  his  clothes  in  an  open  grave.  The  royal  corpse  laid  in 
4tate  at  St  Jameses,  and  the  poor  lunatic  declared  he  was  the  ghost  of  prince 
Henry,  come  from  heaven  on  a  message  to  his  parents.  The  poor  creature  waa 
kept  at  the  porter's  lodge  all  night,  without  his  clothes,  and  was  given  soma 
.'ashes  by  the  prince's  servants  to  induce  him  to  oonfe^s  ^\io  w\  \i\TOL  ^sQk\\cdk 
29* 


A%»B  '•*   BXHllAkB. 


US 

miMnbie  faili* 

TMil««niF*«  of  Li-  Kiufpnua,  b«  wookl  icuni  to  tb«  viciiisy  ^Ai 
mnnipolM,  ami  f  ><>k  ap  kis  abwk  in  tbv  bow*  oT  >v  WalmCop.M 
KciuinfruiD,  now  lUAUmi  Bmao.  oOf  ibn  pbec  be  wm  (jMcfclr 
wMrT,'*  Ktruto  Mr.  (  hiinlMria;iM,ici  aau  of  hia  iiep»4miw>  worDa^ 
ley  darlelun,  ^  hn  u:  j>aHl  llw  oiiKl  blew  ifaiwufb  (Im  wsUa.  «nd  be  aaaU 
nuL  l»  wftrui  in  \n-  b'-il."  In  **i«n.  ih«  tnpWat  ■fwwh  wiih  (rfiidt 
butli  ihc  ktnit  ■]!>]  iiLitv-n  KMk  ibe  draib  of  th«if  mm,  mbfr  KMtdi&Ml 
^  ilir  rrligiuon  |>i"jV*aonai  ihnr  court 

Tlic  niainajdr  •  ■(  ihr  pnnena  Elizkbetb,  had  been  lone  Mntwl  far  thr 
■ickiwai,  cleatl>,  nml  liuialnf  ibc  prtim of  Wolea, and  ifie  eanai  nluiM 
liul  rruuurinj  in  1  ji^'Iuul  Mntiml  npaOw,  •!  a  yrvl  aMac«  nno  lonH- 
vciu»ic«.  Il  uat,  iticraAmt  wwJ'^uI  ikii  iha  brimiiMl  wad  ■miMti 
thuuld  ukc  pbri!  US  MMO  M  pnaaiMr  «rur  dke  funataL  "Hic  qoMB  «v 
ttM>  lU  ami  ^jftK  J  ui  W  pfMoot  at  Uic  UnoUunriit  nf  bvr  dangliiBt 
trhicli  WM  tiittn  whiim  llw  nan  and  nra  die  Ganrw  hendT  ««t 
n>aumin|{.  Tim  imrnaM  tauli  place  en  llw  14lb  uf  TrbtiMfT,  din* 
monliii  al'l«r  tlic  ili^aib  sf  iba  iwince.  wlim  tbe  qoem  «*•  pr^wat,  aoil 
wtui  iiicliDsd  lu  mure  mama  I  hiaditMa  lowmU  her  •ob-m^w.  ihao 
•be  bad  yut  *Ii«h  n.  in  roBOirinanM  nf  Itir  bmlbf^y  frieiuUtip  he  bad 
mtiticd  UiwanI*  U<-i  lo«l  MB,  wbaa  oD  lua  deatlip-bMi,  and  wtMlwai- 
icndcil  bin  body  to  tlw  fm»9.  Tba  qaom  wm  pie  mm,  wfam  ber  du|b- 
tcr  FJiAibcih,  null  iha  fininmihliiwi.  wM*  luUad  at  Hi'AaiiMiai|iti 
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nhij  frightened  by  a  natural  phenomenon,  which  appeared  when  she 
was  in  the  king^a  bath.    Cloae  by  her  there  ascended,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ciatem,  a  flame  of  fire,  like  a  candle,  which  roae  to  the  anr&ce 
of  the  bath,  and  spread  into  a  large  circle  of  light  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  to  the  great  consternation  and  alarm  of  the  queen,  who  certainly 
believed  it  a  supernatural  messenger  from  the  world  below,  and  nothing 
could  induce  her  to  enter  the  king's  bath  again.    The  physicians  in  vain 
assured  her  that  the  apparition  proceeded  from  a  natural  cause.    Her 
fears  were  far  from  being  appeased  by  their  explanations,  so  she  betook 
herself  to  a  bath,  which  a  benevolent  citixen  had  secured,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.    Here,  being  assured 
that  no  subaqueous  candles  ever  intruded  themselves,  she  bath^  during 
her  stay.    The  citizens  ornamented  the  bath  she  used  with  a  cross  and 
the  crown  of  England,  and  the  inscription,  in  gold,  of  ^Anna  Regina 
Sacrum.^    From  that  time  it  has  borne  the  appeUatioa  of  ^  the  queenV 
bath.^  • 

The  hateful  and  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  divorce  of  lady  Frances 
Howard  from  her  husband*  the  earl  of  Essex,  took  place  whilst  the 
queen  was  absent  in  the  west,  the  same  spring.  As  she  was  by  no 
means  concerned  in  any  part  of  that  iniquitous  business,  its  discussion 
i»  ffladly  avoided  here. 

In  her  homeward  retnm,  the  queen  was  encountered,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  near  a  wild  ravine,  by  the  Rev.  George  Fereby,  who  had  instructed 
his  parishioners  in  church  music ;  he  approached  the  queen's  carriages, 
and  entreated  that  her  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  a  concert 
performed  by  them.  When  the  queen  signified  her  assent,  there  rose 
out  of  the  ravine  a  handsome  company  of  the  worthy  churchman's  pa- 
rishioners, dressed  as  Druids,  and  as  British  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
who  sang  a  greeting,  beginning  with  these  words,  to  a  melody  which 
greatly  pleased  the  musical  taste  of  her  majesty :— - 

**Sbine,  oh  shine,  thou  sacred  star, 
On  mel^  shepherd  swmins!'* 

We  should  suppose,  from  the  commencing  words,  that  this  poem  had 
originally  been  a  Nativity  hymn,  pertaining  to  the  ancient  church,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  melody  might  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  For 
the  great  English  sacred  composers,  Tallis,  Blow,  and  Bull,  evidently 
caught  the  last  echoes  of  the  cloister  ere  those  strains  were  silenced  for 
ever  in  the  land. 

The  music,  the  voices,  and  the  romantic  dresses,  so  well  correspond- 
ing with  the  mysterious  spot  where  this  pastoral  concert  was  stationed, 
greatly  captivated  the  imagination  of  the  queen.  She  appointed  the 
reverend  Geoige  Fereby  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  always  regardMl  him 
and  his  compositions  with  a  considerable  degree  of  &vour.' 

The  queen  was  usually  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  increase  to  her  income,  granted  by  the  kini^,  she 
had  incurred  debts  in  the  years  1613  and  1 614.    The  genius  of  sir  Walter 

>  Warners*  Bath.  p.  328.  *  Harmlsat. 

*  Nichols*  Progresses  of  James  L,  voL  ii.  p.  066w 
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Scolt,  in  ilB  comic  mood,  has  often  made  our  readers  ]xagh  nt  the  ><fSc»- 
Xion  presenled  by  Richard  MonipHes  to  James  1. ;  yei  a  more  nai>e  uitl 
rharacieristic  supplication  could  soiTeely  have  been  devi«eil  than  ihi 
folkiwiiig,  which  was  presented  by  Herioi  hioiseir  to  the  couson  (rfihil 

king: 

TBI    Qoma   HOST   BICII.1.X>T    Mjikstii. 

>'  Til?  Iiuiub  in  of  ti«>iBe  Heriol,  youi  niajeilie'a  Mrvant, 

''  Most  hi  ewelh,  that  whoteu,  the  latt  lime  your  sracians  nupMit 

WBi!  jilmaeo  it  your  larvant  to  joat  royal  preience,  it  Ifaen  piemsad  jMt 

h!g1ine«S  to  r*l  "'  -iinur   •iniKin.H    Inuntlnn^  tOWBldl    the    pajmiCnl    tif  JfWI 

debts,  vera  nil icu  ^.  it  mnjecty's  treaeute ;  wbtlcvpM 

yout  npphant  d  iesmIvb,  r  b,  lo  fbibear  to  trouble  or  ■afM- 

tunc  your  raHekr  aslil  il  w  totui  yom  royal  dicpoeition  wtA 

{;r<.')i>rr  pier  r  il.  mblc  ■uit.  at  Ibis  time,  U.  In  pr 

gnircl  •>(  the  'illibe  U  borne  down,  aixl  khicb 

bf  iiiii^i  fhi  10  oiliei  urgent  oeceuilioa.  Tbat 

ge  or  the  rovMUBt  (remMnt)  af 
r*!  baaJ,  and  diMec  k>  Aa  ioid 

Knyvei,  to  kdoo.  1613,  logelht..  t<r  litlt  things,  iteliTerei),  for  roar 

About  lliis  period  of  her  life,  after  her  recovery  from  the  deep  dejec- 
tion that  followed  the  loss  of  her  son,  she  cniisod  her  favouriie  arii^i. 
Van  Somcrs,  to  paint  several  portraits  in  dilTercnt  cosiuines.  nhieh  ^i.ii 
remain  at  llamptrin  Court.  Her  costume,  when  sbc  roDoued  llic  cli:i-°. 
must  ocrasion  both  amusement  and  amazement  lo  persons  interested  in 
hunting.  In  the  lirst  place,  she  was  pleased  to  ride  hunting  on  a  peace- 
able-looking, fat,  sorrel  steed,  with  a  lon;^  c  ream -col  oti  red  mane — ■a\u> 
gether,  looking  as  if  it  claimed  kindred  wiih  that  valuable  breed  of  fart- 
horses  called  ihe  SiilTulk  Funcli — good  creatures,  but  never  meant  lor 
the  sports  of  the  field. 

When  mounted  on  this  most  unique  hunter,  she  wore  a  mnnpirt'us 
farihingale  of  dark  green  velvet,  made  w  ith  a  long  tight-waisied  bodilice. 
a  very  queer  grey  beaver  hat,  of  the  clerical  shape,  called  a  shovel,  ni:U 
a  gold  band  and  a  profusion  of  fire-coloured  plumes,  and  this  formiilaWe 
head-tire  is  mounted  on  a  high  head  of  hair,  like  a  periwig,  elaborjitiv 
CKrleii  and  frizzed.  The  corsage  of  the  goun  is  cut  verv  low,  but  il^e 
bosom  is  covered  with  a  transparent  cliemlseito  and  a  Brussels  lace  cel- 
lar, and  Brus?ets  lace  culTs  of  the  three  tiers;  buff  leather  gloves,  iviih 
gaunllcl  lops,  complete  this  iniuiiiable  hunting-dress.  The  i4ueen's  tVj- 
tures  are  rather  hamlsome ;  she  lias  lively  brown  eyes,  a  clear  comflts- 
ion,  and  an  aquiline  nose,  which  droops  a  little  towards  ihe  inouth ;  the 
expression  of  her  face  is  good-natured,  but  rather  bold  und  conlidem. 

Sometimes,  when  bunting,  the  qvieen  tuok  cross-bow  in  hand,  and 
sliol  at  the  deer  from  a  stand.  Hut  liie  only  instance  recorded  of  tier 
majesty's  exploits  in  hilling  a  liiiiig  ol.jecl,  is  that  she  killed  king  James's 

'Tl,e  qiueus  trunsurer,  wh..ie  rule  seem-  uotn..«-u  to  Ht-rioi  T^^^^^^!^ 
Hotiiiuses,  Bjcii^iomary  in  all   .liwunu'iUzi  of  ilinl  fra.  ibc   liii.-s   inn^.ij- j^.l 

of  llie  HciLot  documciils,  e4i\ei\)3  liit '£«■«. Vi.'t'ws^di, 
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bcloTed  dog  Jewel,  or  Jowler,  <^  his  special  and  most  favourite  hound.* 
The  king,  seeing  his  canine  darling  lie  dead,  stormed  exceedingly  for  a 
while,  bdbre  any  one  dared  tell  him  who  had  done  the  deed ;  at  last, 
«>ne  of  the  queen^s  attendants  ventured  to  break  the  matter  to  him,  say- 
ing, ^  that  the  unlucky  shaft  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  her  majesty,'* 
which  suddenly  pacified  him  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath.  ^  It  seemed,** 
said  the  writer  of  the  letter  which  preserves  this  odd  incident,  ^  that  the 
afifection  of  king  James  for  his  queen  increases  with  time,  for  tliey  never 
were  on  better  terms.  He  sent  word  to  her  not  to  be  concerned  at  the 
accident,  for  he  should  never  love  her  the  worse.  Next  day  he  sent  her 
a  jewel  worth  20002.,  pretending  it  was  a  legacy  from  his  dear  dead  dog." ' 
The  queen's  little  dogs  wear  ornamented  collars,  round  which  are 
embossed,  in  gold,  the  letters  ^^A.  R. ;"  they  are  miniature  greyhounds, 
a  size  larger  than  Italian  greyhounds.  These  little  creatures,  we  think, 
were  at  that  time  used  for  hunting  hares.  The  queen  holds  a  crimson 
cord  in  her  hand,  to  which  two  of  these  dogs  are  linked ;  it  is  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  run  in  the  leash,  by  her  side,  when  on  horse- 
back. A  very  small  greyhound  is  begging,  by  putting  its  paws  against 
her  green  cut-velvet  farthingale,  as  if  jealous  of  her  attention.  The  whole 
composition  of  this  historical  portrait  recals,  in  strong  caricature,  the 
elegant  lines  of  Dryden : 

**  The  graceful  goddess  was  arrayed  in  green ; 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen. 
Who  watched,  with  upward  eyes,  the  movements  of  their  queen.** 

The  building  seen  in  the  picture  behind  the  queen's  left  shoulder,  repre- 
sents the  lower  court  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  before  the  trees  had 
grown  up'  by  the  wall  bounding  the  green,  or  the  gate  was  altered  by 
Charles  II.  It  has  been  said  the  scene  was  Theobalds,  (the  queen's 
fiivourite  hunting-palace,  now  defunct ;)  but  many  of  the  features  still 
coincide  with  the  court  of  Hampton  Palace,  nearest  the  river.  The 
queen  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  pretty  triangular  |^n,  fronting  the 
royal  stables,  which  now  appertain  to  the  Toy  Hotel.  This  plain,  in 
the  eras  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  (and  perhaps  of  the  Plantagenets,') 
was  the  tilting  place,  and  indeed  the  grand  play-ground  of  the  adjoining 
palace.  Here  used  to  be  set  up  movable  fences,  made  of  net-work,  called 
toils^  or  toisj  used  in  those  games  in  which  barriers  were  needed,  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  stately  hostel  on  the  green  is  derived. 

The  queen  was  standing  on  tliis  green,  ready  to  mount,  when  Van 
Somers  drew  this  picture.  Her  negro,  or  black-a-moor  groom,  had  just 
led  from  under  the  noble  arch  of  the  royal  stables,  (which  may  be  sup- 
posed opposite  to  the  queen,)  her  tame  fat  hunter,  accoutred  with  the 
nigli  pommelled  crimson  velvet  side-saddle,  and  rich  red  housings 
fringed  with  gold.  Surely  when  mounted  on  such  a  hunter,  and  in  such 
a  hunting  garb,  her  majesty  of  Great  Britain  was  a  sight  to  be  seen. 
Her  painter.  Van  Somers,  has  added  this  notation  at  the  left  comer  of 

'  Nichols'  Progresses,  vol.  ii.,  p.  668. 

*  Hampton  Palace  was  a  residence  of  Elizabeth  of  Tork ;  this  is  evident  ftom 
her  privy  purse  expenses.  George,  duke  .of  Clarence,  was  ranger  of  Bushy  Purk 
The  stables  of  the  Toy  are  much  older  than  Wolsey's  building 
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the  pictDte,  OB  which  he  has.  with  Duicii  quaiuumft,  iauuM<)  a  MUf 
of  »')iite  paper,  Btuck  ou  wiih  two  red  wtttn—"  AnoA  B-OciGniil 
Magna  Bril.,  Ffanot:,  Uiberais.     JEMis  48." 

"The  afTection  Hubsisting  between  the  queen  ukI  her  brother,  ih«  Idig 
of  Deiimailc  was  gresl ;  hit  second  visit  to  England  bad  no  objeel  bri 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  aud  pvtng  her  a  happy  Barprise-  He  aniid 
in  Yamioulh  Roads,  July  19,  1614,  accompanied  bj'  titc  Intd  athninl 
and  loid-cltancellor  i  he  landed  privately,  (ravelled  with  post-henM 
ihrou^b  Ipswich,  and  siepi  at  Breniwctod,  without  the  slighmi  Hmtf 


>yal  rank  traiupiring 
an  inn  in  Aldgalci  where 
coach,'  and  bent  his  coui 
where  he  entered  her  p" 
hold  was  aware  of  his  j 
her  presenee-chaniber  a, 
gallery.     While  ihe  kii^ 
tiera.  who  wen  awaitinf 
chamber.  Cardel,  the  daneci. 
Biiid   I't  a  I'riiK'h   HiTiili-Niui 
etraiigcr-gentleinan,  close  bj- 
(if  DciLuiark   he  ever  s^v."  in 
king 


,  inco^to,  he 
a  thence  be  hired  a  haetief 
It's  court  at  Somerset  Kohk. 
tiefore  any  one  of  her  hoiiw- 
His  royal  aixlcr  was  not  in 
ffi  was  dining  priraiely  io  ihc 
igled  naknown  wiifa  the  tattf 


,-tl]r. 


esilv. 


,1  dim 


;  iinmedjaielv 


The  qu( 


greatest  resemblance   In  liie  Vm 
liis  lif,-,-"     The  Frenchman  liad  seen  to 
;vious  visit  to  Eii<;laiid,  ajid  tl 

and  lold  her  that  her  brolher  was  cerlainlv  in  her  p:il, 
lied  the  news  with  scortt.  as  an  idle  fancy.  While 
Jiscussion,  the  king  of  Denmark  entered  the  gallery. . 
Tai!^in|f  his  hand  as  a  signal  of  silence  to  tlie  attendants,  he  appruar 
his  lister's  cliair,  who  »it  willi  her  back  to  liim.  and  pulling  his  a 
round  her  ere  she  was  aware,  gave  her  a  kiss;  "wherebv  she  leai 
the  verily  of  that  she  had  befiTC  treaied  as  falsehood.''  the  qvjc-t 
great  joy.  took  otf  the  heat  jewel  she  wore  lii.il  dav,  and  gave  ii  to 
Frenchman  whose  tidings  slie  liad  mistrusted;  she  nei;t  dcspatclu 
post  with  the  new.s  to  kirisr  James,  who  was  absent  on  a  distant 
greas,  and  then  devoted  all  her  attention  to  her  brother's  enleriuinn 
King  James  maile  such  liasle  honie  from  Notlingharoshire,  thai  he 


!ifj 


'Tlii'  mi 


.-.f  Jnn 


*  I,     Tlie  ten 


y  Ml.  L  :. 


n  liiii-kiic 


1  English  woril  in  tlie  liinp  <if  Hpiiry  VIII.  and  >,cic  : 
Til  is  is  ncii  Ilie  Qidy  intlaui^F  (if  Imokney  coacliPS  lieinu  in 
reign  of  James  I.  UiiJiop  GuiHlmnii,  in  'h'n  f^ot-iftuig  mcmii 
ill  priiicp,  tplls,  tlintwiieii  the  an;hbi»hi>p  of  Spalmro,  a  icnip-,^ 
■■Imrdi  of  Englami,  w!u  seeking  lo  return  [,i  his  own  coiniiii, 
ivinK  sold  111;  own  co.ic)i.  nn.l  all  hn  could  ti.ni  into  mciiry.' 
fHirh,  and,  siniciB  iit  the  tiik.  wew  lo  ovcrv  noted  hooksellf-r'- 
.tint;  lliem  K.  sell  him  h'tk*  whi.'h  he  knrw  ih^v  had  nnt.  n 
Uu  WHS  urn  n  pri..>ner.  as  rpi>o,TL-d.     Il  niu=l  not.  linwover 

is:   they  were  lailier  like  small  benched  WBgons,  vitti  K-n 
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tt  Somenet  House  on  the  Sunday,  where  he,  with  the  queen,  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  prince  Charles,  were  present  at  a  sennon  preached  by 
Dr.  King,  bishop  of  London. 

The  politicians  of  the  day  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  guessing  what 
great  ecbeme  or  necessity  had  induced  this  flying  risit  of  the  royal 
Dane.  AAer  all,  they  were  forced  to  conclude  \3m  it  was  the  mere 
yearning  of  natural  afiection  in  the  wish  to  spend  a  week  with  his  sta- 
ler. Hawking,  hunting,  bear-baiting,  and  running  at  the  ring,  were  the 
daily  direraions  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  plays  were  acted  erery 
night  for  his  entertainment,  Sunday  excepted,  on  which  evening  he  en- 
tertained the  English  court,  at  his  expense,  with  fireworks,  in  Somerset 
House  Gardens,  after  a  manner  of  his  own  devising.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  taste  and  genius  for  pyrotechny ;  for  these  fireworks  were 
the  nsost  beautiful  and  successful  ever  exhibited  in  England. 

It  was  guessed  that  king  Christiem  meant  to  have  compkined  of  re- 
peated insults  that  had  been  ofiered  to  the  queen  by  the  Somerset  (ac- 
tion, especially  by  the  earl  of  Northampton,  but,  finding  that  nobleman 
just  dead,  and  the  fiivountism  of  Somerset  on  the  decline,  he  abstained 
from  all  allusion  to  former  grievances.  Christiem  took  leave  of  his 
royal  sister,  August  1st,  and  went,  with  king  James  and  prince  Charles, 
to  Woolwich,  where  they  were  received  by  the  fiunous  ship4>uilder, 
Pbineas  Pett,'  who  showed  the  royal  party  a  beautiful  ship,  nearly 
finished,  called  the  Mer  Honneur.  From  Woolwich,  the  two  kings 
went  to  Gravesend,  where  they  dined  together  at  the  Ship  Tavern. 
Finally,  king  James  escorted  king  Christiem  to  his  own  sliip,  which 
bad  come  round  from  Yarmouth.  AAer  this  visit,  Christiem  saw  his 
sister  no  more ;  but  he  was  in  continual  correspondence  with  her,  of 
the  most  afibctionate  nature,  till  her  death.  Since  the  insult  ofhred  to 
the  princess  of  CAeves  by  Henry  VllL,  little  intercourse  had  subsisted 
between  England  and  Germany,  however  desirable  it  was  that  a  mutual 
interest  should  unite  protestant  nations.  It  was  to  the  numerous  &mily 
connexions  of  James  the  First's  consort,  that  the  close  intercourse  Eng- 
land has  maintained  with  Germany  for  the  last  two  centuries,  may  he 
traced.  The  queen^  sisters  married  the  dukes  of  Branswick  and  Hesse, 
and  the  heirs  of  those  dominions  were,  as  they  are  at  present,  near  kins- 
men of  the  royal  £imily  of  Great  Britain. 

At  this  very  juncture  occurred  the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  in  the  Tower.  This  was  the  efifect  of  the  vengeance  of  the  coun- 
tess of  Somerset,  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  her  marriage 
with  Somerset  after  her  divorce  from  the  earl  of  Enex.    Somerset  was 

*  James  II.  t  favourite  ihip-builder  was  likewise  named  Pbineas  Pett  NanU 
architecture  was  a  science  which  rose  under  the  patronage  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
who  all  understood  its  principles.  James  IV.  was  the  best  practical  naval 
architect  of  his  day.  It  is  certain  that  naval  architecture  in  this  island  owes  as 
much  to  James  IV.  as  in  Russia  it  does  to  Peter  the  Great,  since  when  he  built 
the  greatest  ship  ever  known  in  this  island,  he  planned  her  himself,  and  worked 
in  her  with  his  own  rojml  hands,  as  an  example  to  his  destructive  countrymen. 
Alarmed  at  the  navy  his  brother-in-law  was  creating,  Henry  VIIL  ordered  tha 
construction  of  still  larger  ships,  and  gave  great  encoura^ment  to  his  navy. 
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al  th^t  time  lord-^hsmbcrlain,  a  function  thai  fitted  the  calibre  of  lis  b> 
tdleci  far  belter  than  that  of  confidential  secretary  to  ihe  king.  Todw 
office  (which  seems  synonymous  with  ihst  of  favourite),  there  wm  do* 
anntliGT  aspirant,  much  patronized  by  the  queen.  This  wu  an  Eo^iih 
youth,  of  elegant  manners  and  person,  named  George  Villiera,  Aral  token 
iioiicG  of  by  the  king,  owing  to  his  resemblance  lo  the  beaoiilul  hnd 
of  St.  Stephen,  in  one  of  the  Italian  master-pieces  at  Whitehall.  Ffon 
this  resemblance  was  derived  the  pet-name  of  Sieenie,  by  which  ibr 
new  favourite  was  designated  in  the  royal  family.  The  king  fint  ni^ 
ticej  George  Villiers  at  [bridge,  in  1615.     Just  befon 

this  I  ime  the  murder  of  C  >  be  whispered  against  Sonier- 

set,  who  was,  in  a  few  da;  i  hia  wife,  and  both  were  coo- 

veycil  to  the  Tower.' 

The  king  stood  on  the  he  queen  should  recomtnend 

Villiers  to  the  office  of  hi  cretary,  perhaps  because  thi< 

office  would  render  him  a  is  of  iheir  domestic  life,  and 

because  part  of  her  own  pi  denee  would  pass  throagh  Ac 

hamls  of  this  youni^  man.     .  .  .^rred  ai  ihe  iifea  of  bein?  ih;* 

renilertJ  responsible  lor  his  coniJucl,  in  llie  giilily  career  of  riival  IV 
vouriijsm  she  perceived  he  was  destined  to  run.  Experience,  as  si'i? 
advanced  towards  miJille  life,  had  given  her  some  insight  into  humzn 
chiiracier.  and  the  probable  results  of  an  intoxicating  prosperitv.  When 
archbishop  Abbott  took,  it  upon  him  to  obtain  from  the  queen  ihe  re- 
quired formal  recommendation  of  Villiers  lo  her  royal  spouse,  slie  nuJe 
lliis  sensible  answer: 

"Mv  lord,  neither  vou  nor  yonr  friends  know  what  vou  desire.  ! 
know  your  master  belter  than  you  all.  If  Villiers  once  gets  this  pU\ 
those  who  shall  have  most  coniribuied  to  his  preferment  will  bo  llie  rir-L 
stilfcrers  by  him.  I  shall  be  no  more  spared  than  the  rest.  The  K:ri* 
win.  himself,  teach  him  to  despise  us  and  to  treat  us  with  pride  ar.il 
scorn.  The  young  proud  favourite  will  soon  fancy  that  he  is  obliL'-J 
but  to  his  own  merit  for  his  preferment." ' 

It  is,  however,  certain,  whatever  were  her  misgivings  on  the  sulijet-i. 
that  she  complied  with  the  request  of  the  archbishop,  and  iniroiiu^'J 
Villiers  to  his  first  step  in  court-honour  in  the  following  manner  :  —  0t 
St.  Oeorgc''s  day,  her  majesty  being  with  prince  Charles,  in  the  priw- 
chamber,  lold  the  king  she  had  a  new  candidate  for  the  honour  J 
knighthood,  worthy  of  St.  George  himself  She  then  requested  the 
prince,  her  son,  lo  reach  her  his  father's  sword,  whicii  he  did,  dri«[ne 
it  out  of  the  sheath.  She  advanced  lo  tlie  king  with  the  swoni;  he 
affected  to  be  afraid  of  her  approach  with  the  drawn  weapon;  h'^'- 


'  A  k-m=  .-.rios  of 

riah  look  place  fiir  poi>pnitis  and  wiiclicrafl.  and  a  1 

;,;■-    . 

clTw'i'.n  r.f  bloml  pn 

■ued  of  the  minor  ngenia  in  llie  munlor.      The  mnli 

folly  of  (Uc  cnuntp^ 

of  Soinpri'i't  liad  se\  a  pteni  numbei  oC  nirocinu^  as 

work  :  and  tlie  lien 

pliant  or  Ihe  Tower,  will,   wine  cf  the  lowest    sers" 

ecule.1,  yet  llie  connless  was  spnre,!,  though   she  | 

?,.ihy.    Somor^et... 

ver  would  acknowledse  6"''' ;  "ur  would  any  jury. 

.'iJ^ew 
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kneeling;  before  him,  she  presented  to  him  George  Villiers,  and  guided 
llie  king's  hand  in  giving  him  the  accolade  of  knighthood.  James, 
either  being  very  awkward,  or  too  powerfully  refreshed  at  the  festival  of 
St.  George,  had  nearly  thrust  out  his  new  favourite's  eye  with  the  sword, 
in  the  course  of  this  ceremony. 

Perhaps  ViUiers  conducted  himself  more  gratefully  to  the  queen  than 
•he  anticipated,  for  no  traces  exist  of  any  quarrel  between  them.  Some 
autograph  letters  are  extant,  in  her  hand,  by  which  it  appears  she  en- 
tered into  a  friendly  compact  with  him,  for  the  reformation  of  the  king's 
unmannerly  habits  and  personal  ill-behaviour. 


^mi^'' 


The  truth  was,  king  Jamie,  when  his  animal  spirits  ran  away  with  the 
little  discretion  he  possessed,  was  wont  to  comport  himself,  according  tc 
the  apt  simile  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  ^  exceedingly  like  an  old  gander,  run- 
ning about  and  cackling  all  manner  of  nonsense."  His  loving  queen 
•likened  him,  less  reverently,  to  a  sow.  And  her  majesty  charged  her 
proteg^,  George  Villiers,  to  give  his  royal  master  some  hint,  impercep- 
tible to  the  by-standers,  when  he  was  transgressing  the  bounds  of  what 
she  considered  kingly  behaviour.  Thus,  ViUiers  was  established  as  a 
sort  of  monitor  or  iuipper  of  Laputa,  to  recal  the  dignity  of  the  monarch, 
when  it  was  going  astray.  He  was  compared,  in  the  circle  of  the  royal 
ftmily,  to  a  £ithful  dog,  who  lugged  a  sow  by  the  ear  when  transgress 
ing  into  forbidden  grounds,  and  the  queen  facetiously  called  the  admo- 

TOL.  VII. '^  30 


"  I  un  glad  ihx  oQi  broiher'i  boiw 
doea  well:  lor  I  did  eomniuul  him  U 
tow't  lug,  and  whrn  ha  comes  bom 

Sometimes  these  sd monitions  ' 
promises  he  had  made  for  the  adn 
interests,  for  she  wu  very  extraraf 

When  ihe^ing  was  setiled  mti 
than  Somers^  the  queen  ceased  tc 
the  onlj'  instance  in  which  she  hai 
since  her  arrival  in  England ;  her 
cotisiderable  abilities,  if  she  had  cb 
ol*  politics  :  she  certainly  showed 
with  her  masques  and  festivals,  n 
coura^  the  laleota  of  her  two  esf 
JoDson.  She  was  a  good  linguist 
German,  and  English  languages,  t 
cardinal  Bentivoglio,  then  resident 
who  had  evidently  visited  Ejigland 
•he  possesced  this  accoiopUshmeDL 
sively,  but  perhaps  he  ivas  ro  <rrp 
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little,  absurd,  white  beaver  hat  is  perched  at  the  top  of  her  elaborately 
curled  hair,  and  three  little  droll  feathers  peep  over  the  summit.  No 
one  can  look  at  the  portrait  without  laughing,  yet  the  face  is  rather 
handsome,  and  the  design  very  animated ;  the  figure  seems  as  if  it  meant 
to  dance  into  the  midst  of  the  room.  The  dress  is  white,  with  a  waist 
Bre  inches  longer  than  any  natural  waist,  and  withal,  she  wears  a 
farthingale  so  enormous  that  her  hands,  which  are  certainly  beautiful, 
just  rest  on  it,  with  the  arms  extended,  and  hang  over  the  extreme  verge 
of  its  rotundity.  Think  of  a  dress  that  would  not  let  a  woman^s  arms 
hang  down  by  her  sides,  if  she  chose  !  In  fact,  a  forthingale  must  hava 
been  a  habitation,  rather  than  a  garment,'  and  mtist  have  been  as  trouble- 
some to  carry  about  as  a  snail-shell  is  to  its  animal.  The  incon- 
▼eniences  attending  this  ridiculous  dress  at  last  exhausted  the  patience 
of  king  James,  who  issued  a  formidable  proclamation'  against  the  whole 
costume,  declaring  that  no  lady  or  gentleman  clad  in  a  &rthingale  should 
come  to  see  any  of  the  sights  or  masques  at  Whitehall,  for  the  future, 
because  ^  this  impertinent  garment  took  up  all  the  room  in  his  court'' 

A  most  ridiculous  incident  had  thus  roused  the  legislatorial  wrath  of 
king  James.  At  one  of  the  masques,  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn  at  Whitehall,  there  was  a  great  anxiety  manifested  by  the 
ladies  to  obtain  places,  but  unfortunately,  four  or  five  were  wedged  in 
the  passage  by  the  size  of  their  farthingales ;  others  pessed  on,  and 
likewise  stuck  fast  Thus,  the  way  was  utterly  blockea  up  with  ladies, 
pushing,  squeezing,  and  remonstrating  with  no  little  din  of  eloquence, 
while  the  beautiful  masque  was  played  out  to  the  king  andyjueen  almost 
solus.  Next  day,  tlie  king  issued  his  fulraination  again^'  farthingales, 
and  it  appears,  from  this  proclamation,  that  the  gentlemen,  willing  to  be 
of  as  much  consequence  in  the  world  as  the  ladies,  had  padded,  or 
wadded  their  garments  in  proportion.  Mr.  Chamberia3me,  whose  letters 
preserve  the  memory  of  this  proclamation,  expresses  his  satisfaction, 
^  that  it  would  certainly  cause  the  extirpation  of  this  unbecoming  cos- 
tume." Greatly  mistaken  was  he,  when  he  supposed  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  royal  edict  to  banish  a  fashion,  before  the  ladies  themselves 
were  tired  of  it  If  the  king  objected  to  farthingales,  he  should  have 
commenced  by  regulating  the  costume  of  her  majesty,  the  leader  of 
fashion,  but  this  was  an  experiment  he  was  not  very  likely  to  try.  In 
the  very  face  of  his  proclamation,  the  obnoxious  garments  continued  to 
increase  in  amplitude  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  very  perversely 
went  out  of  fashion  at  his  funeral. 

The  king  went  early  in  the  new  year  of  1616  to  Newmarket,  but  the 
severe  weather  prevented  his  favourite  amusements.    His  majesty,  there- 

'  In  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Lancashire,  Margaret  Hardman,  a  joong  lady  who 
thought  herself  bewitched,  thus  described  the  sort  of  garment  she  chose  her 
fhmiliar  to  provide:  **I  will  have  a  French  fiirthingale.  I  will  have  it  low 
before,  and  high  behind,  and  bruad  on  eitlier  side,  that  I  may  lay  my  anna 
on  it" 

*  The  proclamation  was  to  his  own  court  and  guests.     It  was  not  a  sumptuary 
law,  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,  like  those  in  which  Elizabeth  set  the 
of  her  subjects. 


.  ( 


f 
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Anna,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Exc 
countess  of  Exeter,  was  baptized 
noon ;  queen  Anne,  and  the  earl  < 
bishop  of  London  administered  tl 

Court  gossip  affirmed,  that  the  c 
ure  of  her  consort,  on  his  long-pr 
she  might  reign  as  queen-regent  o 
was  scandal,  since  good  proof  exif 
him  home  again,  before  he  was  ret 

King  James  set  out  on  this  ex][ 
Theobalds,  March  14,  1617;  she 
The  king  did  not  arrive  in  Edinbu 
lish  nobles,  ^o  accompanied  bin 
utter  absencQ%f  pageantry,  in  th( 
king.  But,  ir  sparing  in  pageantr 
orations,  and  scholastic  disputatioi 
freshed  the  pedantry  of  his  soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  the  usual 
with  gravity ;  yet,  it  would  be  unj 
commendation  in  regard  to  the  real 
the  land  of  his  birth.  His  primary 
privy-council  of  Scotland  to  establ 
parish  registers.'  We  do  not  sen 
whose  heart  was  set  on  such  imp 
not  the  beast  and  fool  which  it  has 
sent  him ;  three  words,  at  least,  mig 
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tented  at  the  absence  of  the  pagreantry  usual  in  England  on  all  festiTe 
occasions,  the  Scotch  were  as  much  astonished  that  such  trifles  could 
give  pleasure  to  grown  men,  and  began  to  question  among  themselves, 
whether  the  English  worshipped  these  images,  and  whether  they  were 
really  the  idols  they  heard  so  much  about  from  their  calvinist  preachers. 
However,  among  the  rest  of  the  diversions  prepared  for  king  James,  there 
was,  to  be  sure,  one  red  lion,  made  of  plaster,  at  Linlithgow,  and  cer- 
tainly, the  address  of  this  lion,  in  which  was  enclosed  James  Wiseman, 
schoolmaster  of  the  said  town,  was  better  worth  attention,  than  any 
other  of  the  northern  recreations. 

**  Thrice  Toyml  sir,  here  I  do  yoa  beseech, 
Who  art  a  Hod,  hear  a  lion's  speech ; 
A  miracle,  for,  since  the  days  of  Bsop, 
No  lion,  till  these  times,  his  voice  dared  raise  op 
To  such  a  mijesty ;  then,  king  of  men, 
The  king  of  beasts  speaks  to  thee  from  his  den. 
Who  (though  he  now  be  here  enclosed  in  plaster), 
When  he  is  free,  is  Lithgow's  wise  schoolmaster." 

Whilst  his  majesty  was  absent,  the  queen  dreamed  a  very  fearful 
dream,'  respecting  his  personal  safety,  and  despatched  a  special  messen- 
ger with  the  particulars  of  it,  begging  him  withal  to  hasten  home  to  her. 
For  once  in  his  life,  king  James  paid  no  heed  to  the  call  of  superstition ; 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  supernatural,  he  attended  to  the  crotchets  of  no 
brain  but  his  own,  for  he  did  not  particularly  hasten  his  homeward  pro- 

Her  majesty  sojourned  at  Greenwich  Palace  during  thftinff's  absence. 
The  young  gentlewomen  of  Ladies'  Hall,  a  great  boarding-school  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Deptford,  performed  a  masque  for  the  diversion 
of  her  majesty.  In  the  course  of  the  prologue,  the  queen  was  thus  ad- 
dressed:— 

«  The  lovely  crew 
Of  Ladj^s  Hall,  a  pure  academy. 
Where  modesty  doth  sway  as  governess, 
These  pretty  ninipi  (nymphs)  devoted  to  your  grace, 
Presenra  sport,  which  they  do  yearly  celebrate 
On  Candlemas  night,  with  due  solemnity, 
And  great  applause." 

Hymen  was  the  hero  of  the  masque ;  but  the  instructors  at  Ladies' 
Hall  considered  it  only  proper  that  so  impertinent  a  god  as  Cupid  should 
be  banished  from  all  association  with  that  respectable  divinity.  All 
cupids  being  contraband  articles  at  the  Deptford  school,  patronized  by 
her  majesty  queen  Anne,  and  the  court  at  Greenwich.  The  piece  was 
therefore  entitled  ^^  Cupid's  Banishment ;"  and  beinf  written  under  the 
immediate  surveillance  of  Bfr.  Ounslo,  tutor  to  Ladies'  Hall,  ought  to 
have  been  the  very  pink  of  propriety.  Indeed,  Cupid  is  railed  at  in 
ffood  set  terms,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  masque ;  as,  for 
instance-* 

» Letter  of  aiohbisbop  Toby  Matthews,  dated  PoekliDgton,  May  17, 1617. 
80*  X 
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..^..  . .1*11^111^  uuwii  uieir  necks,  a(J< 
heads^  and  coronets  of  artificial  flo^ 
midst.  They  jmced  towards  her  m 
violins,  commenced  dancing  **Anna 
stood  or  moved,  linked  hand  in  h: 
stantly  presented  to  the  eyes  of  th< 
Their  second  dance  was  ^  Jacobus 
then  Carolus  P.,  for  prince  Charles, 
oflj  devised  by  Mr.  Ounslo,  tutor  tc 
2  most  exalted  personage  that  nighi 

having  ended,  master  Richard  Brov 
ford,  who  had  acted  Diana  in  the 
with  a  flourishing  speech,  her  two 
Sandilands  and  young  mistress  Ann 
ballets,  and  vtme  among  the  schol 
the  queen  giAs  of  their  needlework, 
the  other  of  rosemar}',  the  initials  o 
jesty's  name  "Anna  Regina."  Tl 
honours  and  obeisances,  two  by  two. 
otherwise  Diana. 

Such  is  the  earliest  notice  of  a  hot 
memorials  of  English  costume.  Sol 
succeeded  the  ancient  convent),  whe 
were  formerly  educated.  Ladies^  Hi 
of  the  kind ;  it  was  situated  near 
queen  had  her  god-daughters,  and 
her  own  eve.     iThere  are  some  trac 
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Sir  Fnncis  Bacon,  who  had  been  newly  metalled  as  lord-keeper,'  was 
the  person  who  governed  England  in  the  king^s  absence.  He  excited 
rreat  wrath  among  the  nobility  left  at  eonrt,  by  the  regal  airs  he  gave 
himself;  many  ran  to  tell  tales  to  the  queen,  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  for 
the  great  Bacon  was  very  evidently  a  favourite  with  her  majesty.  They 
complained  that  he  took  possession  of  the  king's  own  lodging,  gave 
audience  in  the  great  banqueting-house,  and  if  any  privy-councillors  sat 
too  near  him,  bade  them  ^  know  their  distance,**  to  their  infinite  indig- 
nation ;  secretary  Winwood  was  so  enraged,  that  he  took  himself  away, 
and  would  not  enter  his  presence.  He  complained,  withal,  to  the  qoeen, 
and  wrote  an  angry  despatch  to  the  king,  '^  imploring  him  to  make  haste 
back,  for  his  seat  was  already  usurped,  and  he  verily  believed  Bacon 
fancied  himself  king.**  ^  I  remember,**  continues  sir  Antony  Weldon, 
who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  satirical  gossip,  ^  king  James  reading 
this  letter  to  us  on  his  progress,  and  both  the  Idng  and  we  were  very 
merry.** 

As  for  queen  Anne,  she  did  her  best  to  make  peace  between  the  bd-> 
ligerents,  and  asked  Bacon,  in  a  friendly  manner,  ^  Why  he  and  secretary 
Winwood  could  not  agree  ?*' 

^  I  know  not,  madam,**  replied  the  great  philoeopher,  with  simplicity, 
^excepting  it  be  that  he  is  very  proud,  and  so  am  1.**' 

The  candour  of  this  reply  pleased  the  queen.  As  to  the  king,  when 
he  returned,  in  September,  he  silenced  all  the  tale-bearers  who  had  made 
maliciofis  observatioiM  on  Bacon*s  conduct,  by  bearing  witness,  ^  that  he 
had,  while  exereising  the  power  which  had  been  viewed  eo  invidiously, 
never  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  or  endeavoured,  either  by  w^  or  letter,  to 
prriudice  him  or  Villiers  aninst  a  living  creature.**' 

ft  was  about  the  time  of  the  king's  return  from  Scotland,  that  appre- 
hensions were  first  entertained  that  the  queen*B  life  would  be  a  short 
one,  and  the  expression  used  would  indicate  that  her  loss  would  be  felt 
as  an  evil.  ^  The  queen  is  somewhat  crazy  (sickly)  again ;  they  say  it 
is  the  gout,  though  the  need  of  her  welfare  makes  tiM  world  fearful.** 
Soon  sifter,  **  the  queen  continues  still  indisposed,  and  thopgh  she  would 
fain  lay  all  her  infirmities  upon  the  gout,  yet  her  physicians  fear  an  ill 
habit  through  her  whole  constitution.**  ^  In  her  notes  written  to  the 
king,  about  this  time,  she  often  alludes  to  bodily  malady ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  she  dwells  on  her  favourite  amusements  of  hunting  or  of 
hawking.  All  her  letters  are  dateless.  The  following  seems  written 
just  before  king  James  returned  from  Scotland : — 

'The  lofd-chanceUor  U  now  a  movmble  minifter,  who  goes  oat  of  office  with 
hit  party.  Till  the  revolution,  he  wu  leldom  rerooved  but  by  death  or  im 
peachment  If  he  pleaded  inflrmity,  a  krd-kteptr  of  the  great  teal  was  appointed 
to  act  for  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

'Letter  of  Chamberlayne  to  sir  Dudley  Carleton,  October  11th,  16t7. 

*  James  has  been  most  unjustly  charged  with  perteonting  lord  Bacon,  by  dis 
placing  him  when  his  miserable  dereliction  from  integrity,  in  his  office  of  lord 
ebaneellor,  was  diseovered.    Bat  those  who  look  steadfhstly  into  the  fiicts  of  tha 
caee  (see  State  Trials)  will  be  eonvinced,  that  if  James  was  to  blame,  it  was  tM 
orer-indulgence  to  this  **  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind.** 

*  Letters  of  Chamberlayne  to  sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Oot.  18  and  1t\  1017« 
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"  My  heart, 

"  1  dtsire  your  majestic  to  pardon 
sooner  upon  your  letters,  because  I  wc 
lands,  as  I  understand  there  is  near  f 
dtvouri  my  deere,  as  I  will  tell  your  n 
wolde  have  me  to  meete  you  at  Wittt 
Teniens  in  my  leggs,  which  I  hare  not 
I  rest  your 

The  court  intelligence,  at  the  n< 
oasly  of  the  queen's  health :  ^^  He 
languished!,  whether  with  melanch 
she  still  at  Whitehall,  being  scant 
viously,  her  physicians  had  treated 
and  now  this  disease  made  an  attack 
She  removed  to  Somerset  House,  tc 
Shrovetide  being  kept  nearly  as  riot 
at  present  on  the  Continent 

In  the  midst  of  the  mad  revelry, 
in  his  knees;  some  rantipole  kni^ 
Goring,  sir  Thomas  Badger,  sir  £ 
amuse  him  by  acting  some  little  t 
lam,"  "  The  Tinker,"  and  "  The  Ti* 
and  the  cold  weather  pinched  the  ki 
good  humour.  ^He  reproved  his 
reason  ;  ^  called  their  little  burlesqu 
dern  farces)  mad  stuff,  and  was  utte 
attendants." 

The  poor  sick  ourrn  \vn«j  CnrmA 
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Queen  Anne  continued  to  decline  during  the  summer :  as  the  autumn 
wore  on,  she  suffered  much  with  a  cough,  accompanied  by  bleeding  of 
the  lungs,  so  that  she  was  one  night  nearly  suflbcated  in  her  sleep,  and 
her  physicians  were  sent  for  in  great  haste.  She  removed  from  OaUands, 
and  remained  at  Hampton  Court,  where  illness  made  her  more  infirm. 
The  king,  when  not  confined  by  sickness  himself,  went  to  see  her  twice 
and  often  thrice  every  week.  She  evidently  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
her  danger,  and  did  not  lack  flatterers  to  persuade  her  she  was  convales- 
cent Sick  as  she  was,  she  was  not  so  completely  absorbed  in  her  own 
sufilerings  as  to  forget  her  old  protege,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  extre- 
mity, who  made  a  last  earnest  appeal  to  her  compassion,  in  verse :  the 
words  he  addressed  to  her  are  as  follows : — 

**  Then  unto  whom  shall  I  unfold  mj  wrong, 
Cast  down  mj  tears,  or  hold  up  folded  hands 
To  her  to  whom  rcmorss*  does  not  belong; 
To  her  who  is  the  first,  and  may  alone 
Be  justly  termed  the  empress  of  Britons : 
Who  should  have  mercy,  if  a  queen  has  none  !*' 

These  lines  conclude  with  a  passionate  exhortation  to— 

^  Save  him  who  would  have  died  for  your  defence  I 
Save  him  whose  thoughts  no  treason  ever  tainted  1*' 

This  appeal  induced  the  queen  to  make  one  of  ber  last  efiforts  in  state 
a&irs,  by  way  of  an  earnest  intercession  to  save  him  from  the  block. 
Even  those  who  weigh  the  actual  deeds  of  this  brilliant  man  in  the  un- 
erring scales  of  moral  justice,  and  who  Bx  their  attention  on  the  fact 
which  occasioned  the  execution  of  his  long-delayed  sentence,  will  wish 
that  the  pleadings  of  Anne  of  Denmark  had  been  heeded,  and  that  the 
following  letter  had  met  with  the  attention  it  deserved. 

Tax  QuBxir  to  tbx  MABauis  ov  Bugkikobajc.* 

«  My  kind  Dog, 

*«  If  I  have  any  power  or  credit  with  ]ron,  I  pray  yon  let  me  have  a  trial  of  it 
at  this  time,  in  dealing  sincerely  and  earnestly  with  the  king,  that  sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  life  may  not  be  called  in  question.  If  you  do  it  so  that  the  success 
answer  my  expectation,  assure  yourself  that  I  will  take  it  extraordinarily  kindly 
at  your  hands,  and  rest  one  that  wisheth  you  well,  and  desires  you  to  continue 
still  (as  you  have  been)  a  true  servant  to  your  master,  Avva  R." 

Notwithstanding  this  intercession,  Raleigh  was  beheaded  on  the  29th 
of  Octoher,  1618,  soon  after  it  was  made.  He  suffered  death  ostensibly 
on  the  sentence  which  we  have  seen  passed  on  him  in  1603,  but  he  was 
respited  through  the  entreaties  of  the  queen  and  prince  Henry.  There 
was  something  extremely  repulsive  in  thus  putting  him  to  death  for  a 
crime  for  which  he  had  virtually  been  forgiven.  His  real  crime  (and 
one  of  great  magnitude  it  certainly  was)  had  been  committed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  he  had  employed  an  expedition,  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  discovery,  in  a  cruel  attack  on  an  unoflending  colony 

'  He  uses  remorse  as  a  synonyme  for  pity,  or  compassion. 

*  Birch  MSS.,  4162,  article  60.    The  original  of  the  letter,  entirely  writti>n  in 
die  sick  queen's  hand,  is  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  at  Edinburgh;  and  a  Ao 
simile  may  be  seen  in  the  elegant  volume  published  by  the  Maitland  Cloh^^ 
copy  of  which  has  been  most  kindly  presented  to  >ia  >aiy  k«'\AaAdj()«AN^x^^wv 
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many  years  protected,  is  not  known. 
She  was  in  great  danger  throughout  th 
iheless,"  says  a  conremporary  writer, 
has  every  one^s  good  wishes.*  The  kir 
with  her,  on  St  Thomases  day,  and  tli 

I  her  recovery;  but  I  cannot  think,'' 

\  *^  the  case  desperate,  as  she  waa  abl 

*i  preached  by  the  bishop  of  London,  in 

^  the  greedy  courtiers  already  plot  for  ]< 

have  the  keeping  of  Somerset  House,  i 

iwiplementa  and  moveables,  just  as  if  tl 

I  hope  they  may  come  aa  short  as  thi 

bearskin ;  yet  we  cannot  be  out  of  fe 

May  hill.''    Bat  she  never  saw  the  mo: 

Tlie  king  waa  very  anxious  that  sh< 

immense  property  she  had  invested  in 

would  dispose  of  out  of  the  kingdom. 

queath  some  of  it  to  her  daughter  £liz« 

line,  who  was  involved  in  the  deepest 

husband  had  made  of  the  crown  of  Bo; 

aside  a  casket  full  of  most  valuable  je 

and  aa  she  was  anxiously  expecting  the 

of  Denmark,  he  was  probably  the  medi 

j  sign  them. 

j  King  James  had  travelled  from  Lond 

dying  wife,  thrice  every  week  during  tl 

with    a    SPVPrP    fit    r\f    illfw^---     "•     1L>   ...    . 
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called  Pierrot,  who  were  objects  of  great  eaipicion  and  jeaLonsj,  re<- 
tpecting  her  jewels.  The  desire  of  the  king  that  his  consort  should 
make  a  will  was  most  likely  because  such  document  would  have  been 
accompanied  bj  schedules  of  her  jewels,  which  remained  at  the  mercy 
of  these  persons.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  prcTiously  taken  upon  themselves  to  hint  at  the  propriety  of  her 
majesty  making  a  will,  by  exhorting  her  on  the  uncertain^  of  human 
life,  and  the  necessity  for  every  sick  person  to  set  their  affidrs  in  order. 
The  qneen,  however,  would  not  take  any  hint  that  she  was  near  death, 
and  observed,  ^  that  Uiey  spoke  thus  bemuse  their  visit  happened  to  be 
on  Candlemas,  (February  2^)  which,''  she  added)  ^  the  English  usually 
called  «the  dismal  day."" 

Like  many  persons  who  have  declined  long,  she  was  carried  off  sud* 
denly,  at  last  Notwithstanding  all  the  jealousies  regarding  her  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  church,  she  died  in  edifying  communion  with  the 
church  of  England,  as  distinctly  specified  byjan  eye-witness.' 

^  She  was  reasonably  well  recovered  to  the  eyes  of  ail  that  saw  her, 
and  came  to  her  withdrewing*chamber,  (drawing-room,)  and  to  her  gal- 
lery, every  day  almost,  yet  still  so  weak  of  her  legs,  that  she  could 
hardly  stand ;  neither  had  she  any  stomach  for  her  meat,  for  six  weeks 
before  she  died.  But  this  was  only  known  to  your  countryman,  Pira 
(Pierre),  and  the  Dutch  (Danish)  woman  that  serves  her  in  her  cham- 
ber." This  was  Danish  Anna,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  at  her 
Scotch  coronation.  ^They  kept  all  close  from  the  physicians,  and 
everybody  else  \  none  saw  her  eat  but  these  two.  Meanwhile,  she  was 
making  preparation  for  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  whom  she 
expected  to  receive  at  her  house  at  Oatlands,  when  a  cough,  that  often 
troubled  her,  suddenly  took  the  form  of  a  consumptive  cough,  in  Feb- 
ruary, while  she  was  still  at  Hampton  Court  She  took  to  her  bed,  but 
first  had  the  bed  she  ^  luved  best  set  up.' " 

The  queen's  physicians  were  Dr.  Mayeme,  Dr.  Atkins,  and  Dr.  Tur- 
ner ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  they  had  all  been  recom- 
mended to  her  ^  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  because  they  knew  his  secrets 
and  medicaments  of  physics." ' 

The  queen  became  worse  after  taking  possession  of  her  &vourile  bed^ 
and  desired  her  son  to  be  sent  for,  and  he  came  to  her  directly,  but  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London  preceded  him, 
coming  to  wait  on  her  accidentally ;  when  she  heard  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  her,  she  requested  their  presence,  and  they  came  in,  and  knelt 
by  her  bedside. 

^  Madam,"  said  one  of  them,  ^  we  hope  that  as  your  ms[|esty's 
strength  fiiils  outwardly,  the  better  part  grows  stronger."  They  said  a 
prayer,  and,  word  by  word,  she  followed  them.  Then  the  archbishop 
said,  ^  Madam,  we  hope  your  majesty  doth  not  trust  to  your  own  merits, 
Qor  to  the  merits  of  saints,  but  ordy  to  the  blood  and  merits  of  our 

'  Chamberlayne's  leuet  to  sir  Dudley  Carlton. 

'Abstracted  from  a  letter  to  a  French  lady,  from  one  of  the  queen^i  attendants, 
printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Abbot«ford  Club,  pp.  81-83. 

•  Letter  of  Gerard  Herbert  to  Dr.  Ward.    CoxksX  of  3«Ltnft%^V}  Vviib»^ 
rol  jL,  p.  187, 
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w^/«^.i«  ocr  Li«/»()    ic|iiitru  iiie  aying 
derived  from  the  code  of  chivalr 
intercourse.*     She  then  implored 
she  would  send  for  him  soon.    H( 
bishop  then  said  to  her,  ^^  Madam, 
set  your  heart  upon  God,  and  reme 
he  meant  to  urge  her  to  make  a  wi 

i  domestics,  to  whom  she  utterly  co 

'  unwilling  she  should  take,  lest  tl 

S  treasures  in  their  rapacious  hands 

^  to  go  home  now,  and  I  will  see  > 
day  ai\emoon,  and  all  about  plaii 

r  named,  she  would  be  with  the  dc 

\  chamber,  but  the  bishop  of  Londoi 

as  loth  to  depart. 
'  J  ^  Madame,''  he  said,  ^  heed  not 

heart  on  God." 

.'•:  ^  I  do,''  she  answered,  yet  still  bi 

-i  dn  Wednesday  night." 

-'  **  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  will  sta 

■  night." 

Her  desire  to  have  them  gone,  sh 
was  no  proper  lodgings  for  them  p 
of  dissolution. 

j  The  prince  retired  to  his  chambei 

)  the  bishop  of  London  remained  at  H; 

ance  went  to  supper,  and  all  the  que 
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three  merry  (cheerful)  questions,  hegged  her  to  go  to  her  supper.  AAer 
supper-time,  prince  Charles  entered  her  chamber,  and  spoke  to  her,  but,' 
at  her  earnest  entreaty,  retired  soon. 

AH  her  attendants  were  most  desirous  for  her  to  make  her  will,  but 
she  prayed  them  to  let  her  alone  till  the  morrow,  when  she  would.  She 
was  cold  and  pale,  but  her  voice  was  strong ;  none  durst  come  into  her 
chamber,  for  fear  of  oflending  her,  it  being  against  her  will ;  yet  all 
stayed  in  the  ante-chamber,  till  she  sent  a  positive  command  for  it  to  be 
cleared,  and  all  to  go  to  bed,  forbidding  any  watch  to  be  held.  Her 
physicians  came  to  her,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  when  they  were  gone,  she 
called  to  her  maid,  Danish  Anna,  that  sat  by  her  bed,  and  bade  her  fill 
some  drink  to  wash  her  mouth ;  she  brought  her  a  glass  of  Rhenish 
wine.  The  queen  drank  it  all  out,  and  said  to  her  woman,  <*  Now  have 
I  deceived  the  physicians.''  She  bade  Danish  Anna  lock  the  door,  and 
keep  all  out  that  were  out'  ^  Now,"  she  said,  <*  lay  down  by  me,  and 
sleep,  for  in  seeing  you  repose,  I  shall  feel  disposed  to  sleep.''  Scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  when  she  roused  her  woman,  and  bade 
her  bring  some  water  to  wash  her  eyes ;  with  the  water,  Danish  Anna 
brought  a  candle,  but  the  darkness  of  death  had  invaded  the  eyes  of  the 
queen,  and  she  saw  not  the  light,  but  still  bade  a  candle  be  brought 
^  Madame,"  said  Danish  Anna,  ^  there  is  one  here— do  you  not  see  it  ?" 
^  Noj^^  said  the  queen.  Then  her  confidential  attendant,  finding  that 
death  was  on  her  royal  mistress,  was  terrified  lest  she  should  die  locked 
up  alone  with  her.  She  unlocked  the  doors,  and  called  the  physicians, 
they  gave  the  queen  a  cordial,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  and  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  household.  The  clock  then  struck  one.  The  queen's  hand 
was  then  placed  on  prince  Charles's  head,  and  she  distinctly  gave  him 
her  blessing.  The  lords  presented  a  paper  to  her,  which  she  signed  as 
she  could.  It  was  her  wUl,  in  which  she  leA  her  property  to  her  son, 
likewise  rewards  to  her  servants.  The  bishop  of  London  made  a  prayer, 
and  her  son,  and  all  about  her  bed,  prayed.  Her  speech  was  gone,  but 
the  bishop  said,  ^  Madame,  make  a  sign,  that  your  majesty  is  one  with 
your  God,  and  long  to  be  with  him."  She  then  held  up  her  hands,  and 
when  one  hand  faUed,  held  up  the  other,  till  both  failed.  In  the  sight 
of  all,  her  heart,  her  eyes,  her  tongue,  was  fixed  on  God ;  while  she  had 
strength,  and  when  sight  and  speech  failed,  her  hands  were  raised  to 
him  in  supplication.  And,  when  all  failed,  the  bishop  made  another 
prayer ;  and  she  laid  so  pleasantly  in  her  bed,  smiling  as  if  she  had  no 
pain,  only  at  the  last,  she  mve  five  or  six  little  moans,  and  had  the  hap- 

{>iest  going  out  of  the  world,  that  any  one  ever  had.'  Two  days  afUr, 
ler  corpse  looked  better  than  she  had  done  at  any  time  within  this  two 
years.  ^  Her  loss  was  almost  absorbed  by  dread  of  a  greater  loss,  the 
king  was  extremely  ill,  and  never  king  bewailed  more  than  he ;  but, 
praise  be  to  God,  on  Good-Friday  he  began  to  recover  and  now,  thank 
God,  is  past  fear!"* 

'  Sir  Dudley  Carlton^s  letter.     Abbotsford  letter. 

"Letter  in  the  collection  of  the  Abbotsford  Club,  dated  March  S7,  1619l 

•Ibid. 
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and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  ( b< 
Stuart ;)  the  other  ladies  who  folh 
they  could  not  have  borne  up,  oi 
meats.    Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
bury,  who  was  to  preach  the  funera 
which  was  drawn  by  six  horses, 
master  of  horse,  sir  Thomas  Some 
Vandals  were  carried  bv  the  herali 
of  Anne  of  Denmark's  German  and 
carried  to  the  grave  by  sir  Edward  1 
household.^ 

The  queen  had  never  visited  Sco 
was  duly  commemorated  there,  wl 
Binning  wrote  to  king  James,  ^  th 
blessed  queen's  death  came  to  Edinb 
and  to  Mr.  Patrick  Cralloway,  and 
remembrance  might  be  made,  in  thei 
life,  and  Christian  death." ' 

The  poets  in  England  offered  mar 
oas  preserved  two  elegiac  epitaphs 
thought : 

Epitaph  or  Ath 

**Marchf  with  bis  winds,  ba 
And  weeping  April  mouri 
And  May  intends  no  flow< 
Since  she  must  lose  the  flc 
Thus  IMarch's  wind?  hath 
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Another,  in  which  is  an  allusion  to  the  comet,  supposed  to  foiebodf 
her  death: 

**  Thee  to  invite,  the  great  God  sent  a  star ; 
His  nearest  friend  and  kin  good  princes  are, 
Who,  though  they  run  their  race  of  man  and  die, 
Death  serves  but  to  refine  their  majesty ; 
So  did  our  queen  her  court  from  hence  remove, 
And  left  this  earth,  to  be  enthroned  above ; 
Then  she  is  changed,  not  dead, — no  good  prince  dies. 
But,  like  the  sun,  doth  only  set  to  rise.*** 

The  king  arrired  at  Greenwich  a  few  days  after  his  queen's  funeral. 
^All  her  coflers  and  cabinets  were  brought  from  Somerset  House,  in  four 
carts,  and  delivered,  by  inventory,  to  his  majesty,  by  sir  Edward  Coke 
and  the  queen's  auditor.  The  king  examined  all.  He  found  that  the 
queen  had  received  from  Herrick,  her  jeweller,'  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  jewels,  of  which  no  vestige  appeared.  The  jeweller 
produced  the  models,  and  swore  to  the  delivery  of  the  property.  Pierrot, 
the  queen's  French  attendant,  and  her  favourite  maid,  Danish  Anna,  were 
suspected  of  the  embezzlement  of  these  jewels,  and  of  a  vast  mass  of 
ready  money,  which  their  royal  mistress  was  supposed  to  have  hoarded. 
Both  were  examined,  and  afterwards  committed  to  the  custody  of  justice 
Doubleday,  to  be  privately  imprisoned  in  his  house.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  trace  was  ever  gained  of  the  missing  treasure." ' 

Anne  of  Denmark's  hearse  remained  standing  over  the  place  of  her 
interment,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It 
was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  with  many  a  funeral  memento  of 
more  durable  materials.  She  had  no  other  monument.  Her  death 
occurred  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  left  but  two  living 
children,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  and  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Bohemia,  both  of  them  singularly  unfortunate.  James  I.  sur- 
vived his  consort  seven  years;  he  never  encouraged  the  idea  of  a  second 
marriage;  but  the  manners  of  his  court  became  extremely  gross  and 
unrefined,  for  ladies  no  longer  came  there,  after  the  death  of  Anne  of 
Denmark. 

>  Father  to  the  elegant  poet,  Robert  Herrick,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  bril* 
liant  literary  era. 
*  Birch  a  MSS.  Brit.  Museum. 
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